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T<IE 
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or 

ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS, 

CONTINUED. 


PI.AN. 

This fecond chapfcr includes the fpice of fifty-iive years; namely "the laft 
fifteen years of Ptolemy, the foil of J,.agus, who had already reigned twenly- 
three, with which the other fifteen make tlurty -eight ; and forty-eight ytais 
more, being the reign of Ptolemy Fhiladi Iplius. 


SECTION I, 

THE FOUR VICTORIOUS PRINCES DIVIDE THE EMPIRE OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT INTO AS MANY KINGDOMS- 

-A.FTER the battle of Ipfus**, the four confederate princes 
divided the dominions of Antigonus among themfelves, and 
added them to thofe they already poirefled. The empire oi 
Alexander was thus divided into four kingdoms, of which 
Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Coelofyria, and Paleftine: 
Cafl'ander had Macedonia and Greece; Lyfimachus, Thrace, 
liithynia, and foine other provinces beyond the Hellefpont, 
with the Bofphorus*, and Seleucus all the reft of Afia, to the 
other fide of the Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 
The dominions of this laft prince are ufually called the 
kingdom of Syria, becaufe Seleucus, who afterwards built 
Antioch in that province, made it the chief feat of his refi- 
dence, in which he was followed by his fucceflbrs, who from 
his name were called Selcucidae. This kingdom, however, 


q Plut. in Dcmctr. p. 901. Applan.in Syr.p. iz», Polyb.l.iv.p.57i. 
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not only included Syria, but thofe vaft and fertile provinces of 
upper Afia, which conftituted the Pcrfian empire. The 
reign of twenty years, which I have afligneJ to Seleuciis 
Nicator, commences at this period, becaufe he was not ac- 
knowledged as king, till after the battle of Ipfas; and if wti 
add to thefe the twelve years, during which he exercilcd tlu 
regal authority without the title, they will make out the reign 
of thirty-one years afligned him by Uflier. 

Thefe foui kings * aie the four horns of the he-goat in tlu 
prophecy of Daniel, who fucceeded in the place of the firlf 
horn that was broken The lirft horn w'as Alex mder, king 
of Greece, whodeftroyed the empiie of the Mcdcs and Per- 
fians, defigned by the ram with two horns •, and the other 
four horns, are thofe four kings who rofc up after him, and 
d^ided his empire among them, but they were not of hr 
pofterity. 

They are likcA^ife fhadowed out by the four heads of the 
leopard, which arc introduced in another part of the fame 
prophecy f . 

Thefe prophecies of Daniel were exa£\Iy accomphilied by 
this lad partition of Alexander’s empire; other divifions had, 
indeed, been made before this, but they were only of pro\ incCb, 
which were configned to governors, under the brother and fori 
of Alexander, and none but the laft wms the legal partitiO'». 
Thofe prophecies, therefore, are to be underflood of this alone, 
for they evidently reprefent thefe four fucccflbrs of Alexind^r, 
in the quality of four kings, “ four flood up for it.” But not 
one of Ale.\andcr’s fuecefTors obtained the regal dignity, till 


And as T wa^ confidering, behold, m hc-goat came fioni tht Wcil on the 
face of the whole eirth and touched not the ground and tht goat 1 id a no- 
table horn b-^tween his eyes And he c inie to the rim that hid two horns, 
which I had feen ilinding before the rnrer, ajid ran unto him in the lury ot hi<i 
power And I faw him come clofe unto the ram, and he was niov'^d with 
choler againft him> and fmote the ram, aud brake his two horns, and tlui t wa-* 
BO power in the xam to (land before him, but he caft him down to the ^^rouiuh 
and damped upon liim and there w s none thit could deliver the rim out nt 
hi5 hand Then fore the he goat waxed very grcit, and when he was drong, 
t!ie great horn was broken an i for i*- ^ame up four not ible hoi iis, towards the 
four winds of he tven Dan clap viu ver f), ""j 8 God afterwards t xpl iins 
to his prophet wh tt he had feen the ram which thou faweft having two horns, 
are the kings of Medi i and Ptrfia, and the rough goat is the king of Greci i, 
and the great horn that is between his C}cs, is the firll king. Now th it being 
broken, whereas four (iood up for it, four kingdoms fhall (land up o it of tl e 
nation, bi t not in his power Ibid ver 20 , 21, 2 2 

f After this I hdield, '’n 1 lo, > mthei like i leopard, which h id upon the 
hick of It four wings of a fowl, the beaft had alto ftiur heads, and domu urn 
Was given to It. l)ai]. vu 6.' 
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.ibout three years before the laft divifion of the empire. And 
even this dl^mity was at firll precarious, as being afTumed by 
eacli of the fcvcral parties, merely by his own authority, and 
rot acknowledged by any of the red. Whereas, after the 
battle of Ipfiis, the treaty made between the four confederates, 
wlicii they liad defeated their adverfary, and diveltcd him of 
Ills dominions, afligned each of them their dominions under 
the appellation of fo many kingdoms, and authorized and 
acknowledged them as kings and fovereigns, independent of 
any fnpevior power. Thefe four kings are, Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
Cail'nider, and Lylimaehus. 

We can never fufliciently adttiire, in this and the other 
places, wherein the completion of the prophecies of Daniel 
will be obferved, the (Irong light with wliich the prophet 
penetrates the thick gloom of futurity, at a time when there 
was not the lealt appearance of all he foretels. With how 
much certainty and exai^lnefs, even amidft the variety of thefe 
revolutions, and a chaos of fiiigular events, does he determine 
each particular circundlance, and fix the riun.ber of the feve- 
ral fuccedbrs! flow exprefsly has he pointed out the nation 
that was to be the C^rocian; defenbed the countries they were 
fo podefs; meafured tlie duration of their empires, and the 
extent of thoir powder, inferior to that of Alexander*, in a 
word, with what lively colours has he drawn the charafters 
of thof':; princes, and Ipecificd their alliances, treaties, treach- 
ery, marriages, and fuccefs! Can any one pollibly aferibe to 
chance, or human forefight, fo many circumllantial predic- 
tions, which, at the time of their being denounced, were fo 
remote from prob.^bility j and may we not evidently difeover 
in them the charaiSfcr and traces of the Divinity, to whom all 
ages are pre fent In one view, and who alone determines at his 
will (he fate (d' all the kingdoms and empires of the world? 
But it is now time for us to refume the thread of our hiftory. 

^ Onias, tlie firfbof that nam)s, and high-priefi; ol the Jews, 
died about this time, and was fucceeded by Ins fon Simon, 
who, for the fam^tity of his life, and the equity of all his 
tions, was furnamed the Juit. He enjoyed the pontificate for 
^he fpace ot nine years. 

' ^ Sck'ucus, after the death of Antigonus, made himfelf- 
mafter of upper Syria, where he built Antioch on the Orontes, 
and gave it that name, either from his fati.er, or his fon, for 

b jofeph. Antiq. I. xii- c 2. 

L A. M. 3 >04. Ant. J. C. 3wO. Strub. I p. 749, 73a Appian. ia 
'Syr. p. 1:14. JulUn. 1 . xv. c 4 
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ihey were both called Antiochus. Tins city, where the Syrian 
kings afterwards refided, was tlic cajiltal of the Eaft for a 
long rime, and IHII preferved that privilege under the Roman 
emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city at a fmall dif- 
tance from this, and called it Antigoni.ii but Seleucus had 
entirely demoliflicd it, and employed the materials in the coti- 
ftruc^ion of hig own city, to which he afterwards tranfplantcJ 
the inhabitants of the former. 

^ Among fereral other cities built by Seleucus in this coun- 
try, there were three more remarkable than the reft : the firil 
was called Seleucia, from his own name; the fecond, Apamca, 
from his confort of that name, who was the daughter of 
Artabazus the Perfian ; the third was Laodicca, fo denominated 
from his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were fituatcd on the 
fame river on which Antioch was built, and Laodicea was in 
the fouthern part of tlie fame quarter. He allowed the Jews 
the fame privileges and immunities in each of thefe new cities, 
as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, ami efpeci- 
ally at Antioch in Syria, where that people fettled in fuch 
numbers, thiit they pofleiled as confulerable a part of that city 
as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himfelf to Ephefus, after the 
battle of Ipfus, and, from thence, embarked for Greece, his 
whole refource being limited to the ailedion of the Athenians, 
with whom he had left his fleet, money, and wife Deidami i. 
But he was ftrangely furprlfcd ami olrended, when he was 
met in his waj by ambafladors from the Athenians, who 
came to acquaint him that he could not be admitted into their 
city, becaufe the people had, by a decree, prohibited the re- 
ception of any of the kings: they nlfo informed him, that his 
confort Deidamia had been coiuludfed to Megara, with all 
the honours and attendance due to her dignity. Demetrius 
was then fenfible of the value of honours and homages extort- 
ed by fear, and which did not proceed from tlic will. The 
pofturc of his affairs not permitting him to revenge the per- 
fidy of that people, he contented himfelf with intimating his 
complaints to them in a moderate manner, and demanded his 
galleys, among which was that prodigious galley of fixtcen 
benches of oars. As foon as he had received them, lie failed 
towards the Cherfonefus; and having committed fome devaf- 
tations in the territories of Lyfimachus, he enriched his army 
with the fpoils, and by that expedient prevented the defertion 


d Strab. 1. xvi. p. 
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of his troops, who now bc^an to recover their vigour, and 
render themfeivcs formidable anew. 

Lyfimnchus, king of Thrace, in order to ftrengtlien hlm- 
fclf in his dominions, entered into a particular treaty vvnth 
Ptolemy, and ftrengthened the alliance between them, by 
cfpouling one of his daughters named Arfinoe, fhortly after 
winch, Ins fon Agathocles married another. 

^ I his double allimce between Lyfimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbiage to ^eIeucus, who thereupon entered into a 
tre ity with Demetrius, and cfpoufed Stratonice, the daughtei 
of that prince, by Phila the filler of Callander. The beauty 
of that princefs had induced »Seleucus to demand her in mar- 
riigc, and is the afliirs of Demetrius were at that time in a 
very bad condition, fo honour iblc an 'illnncc with fo power- 
ful i prince was exceedingly agree ible to him. In conlt- 
<]u< nee of which he immediatclv eonduifted his daughter w ith 
all his fleet into Syria from Greece, where he was (till in pof- 
felfion of fome places. During his pall ige lie made a defeent 
on Cdicix, winch then belonged to Phttaichus the brother of 
C ifl indcr, to whom it had been alTigncd by the four kings, 
who divided the dominions of Alexander the Greit after ilie 
deithof Antigoniis. Piiflaichus went to complain of tin 
proceeding to beleueiis, and to repioach him for contrarting 
in illianee witli the common enemy without the conicnt ol 
tlie otli^r kings, which he eonfidered as an infraclion of the 
treity. Demetrius, receiving intelligence of this jouriicv, 
idv meed diredly to the city of S)naila, where tl e treafaie-. 
( f tile province, amounting to twelve hundred talents were 
ilepoiited. Ihele he cairied ofl with all expedition to In', 
decfl, nul tlien fet fail for Sjna, where he tound Seleucus, 
ind give him the piiiutfs Stritoniee in marrnge Demetrius, 
^ler fome divs piflc I in rejoieings for the nuptiiK, ind 
I nn rtuiiments given on t mh iule, returned to Cilixia, and 
Mulehimftlf mailer of th<„ w hole prov nice. He then font 
) IS wife Phili to Caflmder, in older to extufe this proceed- 
*ng ihefe kings unit Ued n princes of tlie Lilt, wiih 
whom It IS cuftomary to h ivi Kvtiil wives at tl e fime time 
During thefe tranfufiioi s o( Doirietrius, Deid m 1 1, inothtr 
Ills wives, who Ind tikeii i jouiney to meet linn in 
n 1 had pilled fome time witli him in tli t eountiv, vv is lei - 
’ with an indifpofiiion that tiulv^d hei dl)^. ^ Dcik-i) 

c \ M ■’ \| f y O 3 t 1 IVn “t j 

\ M 6 Am I C 2; 

• V>n MillitiiLw iiiiii 1r 11 r n ’ ]o\ 
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having reconciled hirafelf with Ptolemy, by the mediation of 
Selcucus, efpoiifcd Ptolemaida, the daughter of Prolcinyi by 
which means his affairs began lo affume a bertcr afov ^t; for 
he had all the illarxd of Cyprus, and the two rich and power- 
ful cities of Tyre and Sidoji, beudes his iitw conquers in 
Cilicia. 

It was very imprudent in Selcucus to permit fo dangerous 
an enemy lo efVablifli himfelf at fo fmall a diilance fiorn him, 
and to ufurp frona one of his allies a province fo near his own 
dominions as Cilicia. All this fliows that thefe princes had 
HO eftabliihed rules and principles of conduct, and were even 
ignorant of the true intsreils of their ambition. For as to 
ifaith of treaty, equity, and gratitude, they had long (ince re- 
pounced them all, and only reigned for the unhappinefs of 
tlieir people, as the author of tlie firil book of Maccabees has 
vbferved 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at lad, and in 
order to prevent his having a neighbour of fuch abilities on 
each fide of his dominions, he required Demetrius to furren- 
der Cilicia to him for a very confiderable fum of money; but 
that prince not being difpofed to comply with fuQh a propofal, 
Selcucus infided upon his reftoring him the cities of Tyre and 
8idon that depended on Syria, of which he w.is king. De- 
metrius, enraged at this demand, replied very abruptly, that 
though he fhould lofe fcvcral other battles as fatal to him as 
that of Ipfus, he Ihould never refclvc to purchafe the fiiviul- 
fliip of ScleuQus at fo high a pi ice. At the fame time he 
failed to tliofe two cities, wheie he reinforced their gariiforis, 
and funiirtied them with all things ncccfi’«:ry fur a vigorcnis 
defence; by w'hich means the intention of Seleuciis to take 
them from him was rendered ineffectual at thc*t time. 1 his 
proceeding of Selciicus wab very conformable to the rules of 
political interell:, but had fuch an odious a]pe<^l, with rcltr- 
cncc to tlic maxims of honour, that it (hocked all mankind, 
and was uriiverfally condemned: fer as his dominions were of 
fuch a Vail extent as to include all the countries between In- 
dia and the Mediterranean, how infaliable was that rigour 
and avidity, which would not permit him to leave bis father- 
in-law the peaceable enjoyment of the Ihattered rcmaiiis of 
his fortune. 

^ CaiTander died about this time of a dropfy, after having 
governed Macedonia for the fpace of nine years, from the 


f Chap. i. ver. 9. lo. 
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death of his father, and fix or fevcn from the laft partition. 
He left three fons by Theffalonlca, one of the fillers of Alex- 
ander the Great. Philip, who fucceeded him, and died foon 
after, left the crown to be contefted by his two brothers. 

** Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had erpoufed Anti- 
gone, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. I his young prince 
was the fon of .^acides, whom the Molofiians, in a revolt, 
had expelled from the throne; and it was with great difficulty, 
that Pyrrhus himfelf, then an infant at the breaft, was pre- 
ferved from the fury of the revolters, who purfued him with 
intent to dcllroy him. After various adventures, he was con- 
duiSled to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where he was 
taken into the prote<ilion of that prince. Cafi’ander, the mor- 
tal enemy of iEacides, folicited the king to deliver the young 
prince into his hands, and olTered him two hundred talents 
on that occafion: Glaucias, however, was ilruck with horror 
at fuch a propofal, and when the infant had attained the 
twelfth year of his age, he coiulucled him in perfon to Epirus 
with a powerful army, and reinllated him in his dominions; 
by which means the Moloffians were compelled to fubmit to 
force. Judin tells us, that their hatred being foftened into 
compaffion, they themfelves recalled him, and afligned him 
guardians to govern the kingdom till he Ihoyld b<? of age him- 
lelf; but there feems to be no great probability in his account. 

When he had attained his feventeenth year, he began to 
tliink himfelf lulHciently edablilhcd on the throne; and fet 
out from his ccApital ciiy fur Illyria, in order to be prefeni at 
the nuptials of one of the fons of Glaucias, with whom he 
had been brou^dit up. I'he Moloffians, taking advantage of 
his abi'cnce, revolted a fecond time, drove ail his friends out 
of the kingdom, feized all his treafures, and conierred the 
crown on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being thus 
dlvefted of his dominions, and finding hinofelf deditutc of all 
fuccours, retired to his brother-in-law Demetrius, the fon of 
Antigonus, who had efpoufed his fifter Deidamia. 

This young prince diilinguiffied himfelf among the braved 
in the battle that was fought on the plains of Ipfus, and would 
not forfake Demetrius, even after he was defeated. He alfo 
preferved for him thofe Grecian cities which that prince had 
confided to him ; and when a treaty of peace was concluded 
between Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleu«> 
cus, Pyrrhus w'ciit into Egypt as an hoftage fgr his brother- 
in-law. 

h Piet, in Pyrrh. 383 —385. 
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During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, he gave 
fufficient proofs of his ftrength, addrefs, and extraordinary 
patience, in hunting exercifes, and all other labours. Ob- 
ferving, that of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the 
greateft afeendant over him, and that ftie furpafled the others 
in prudence, as well as beauty, he attached himfelf to her in 
particular ; for as he was already an able politician, he ne- 
glected no opportunity of making his court to thofe on whom 
his fortune depended, and was ftudious to ingratiate himfelf 
with fuch perfons as were capable of being ufeful to him. 
His noble and engaging demeanour procured him fuch a (hare 
in Ptolemy’s efteem, that he gave him Antigone, the daugh- 
ter of Berenice, his favourite confort, in preference of fevcral 
young princes who demanded her in marriage. This lady 
was the daughter of Berenice, by Philip her firft huChand, 
who was a Macedonian lord, little known with refpeCl: to 
any other particular. When Pyrrhus had efpoufed Antigone, 
the queen had fo much influence over her confort, as to in- 
duce him to giant his fon-in-law a fleet, with a fupply of 
money, which enabled him to repolTefs himfjlf of his domi- 
nions Here began the fortune of an exiled prince, who was 
afterwards efteemed the greateft general of his age-, and it 
niuft be acknowledged, that every inftance of his early con- 
duct denoted extraordinary merit, and raifcd great expecta- 
tions of his future gloiy. 

^ Athens, as wc have alieady obfeived, revolted from De- 
metrius, and fliiil her gates againft him. But when that 
prince thought he had fufficiently provided for the fecurity of 
his territories in Afia, he marched agaiiift that rebellious and 
ungiateful city, with a rcfolutioii to puuifli her as flic deferv- 
cd. The firft year was employed in the reduction of the 
Mefleniaus, and the conquelt of fonie other cities who had 
quitted his party; but he returned the next feafon to Athens, 
which he clofely blocked up, and reduced to the laft extremi- 
ty, by cutting off all communication of provifions. ^ A fleet 
of one hundred and fifty fail, fent by king Ptolemy to fuccour 
the Athenians, and which appeared on the coafts of ^']gina, 
afforded them but a tranfient joy; for when this naval force 
faw a ftrong fleet arrive fiom Peloponnefus to the aATiftancc 
of Demetrius, befide a great number of other velfels fiom 
Cyprus, and that the. whole amounted to three bundled, they 
weighed anchor, and fled. 

lA M 37 c 8 Ant. J C. 296. Plut. in Dcmctr. p 904,90? 
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Although the Athenians had ilTued a decree, by which they 
made it capital for any perfon even to mention a peace with 
Demetrius, the extreme neceflity to which they were reduc- 
ed, obliged them to open their gate? to him. When he en- 
tered the city, he commanded the inhabitants to allemble i.i 
the theatre, which he furrounded with armed troops, and 
polled his guards on each fide of the flage where the drama- 
tic pieces were performed; and then dcfceiuling from the 
upper part of the theatre, in the manner ufiial with the ac- 
tors, he (howed himfelf to that multitude, who feemed rather 
dead than living, and waited for the event in incxprclTiblc ter- 
ror, expelling it would prove the fcntence for their deftruc- 
tion: but he diflipated their apprehenfions by tlie firll expref- 
fioiis he uttered; for he did not raife his voice liLe a man af- 
fc£led with the emotions of rage, nor deliver himfelf in any 
paflionate or infulting language, but fortened the tone of iii', 
voice, and only addreifed himfelf to them in gentle complaints 
and amicahle expoftulations. He pardoned their oflcncc, a’ld 
redored them to his favour; prcfeiiting them, at the fame time, 
with one hundred thouland mcafurcs of corn, and reinll.iting 
inch magiftrates as were mod agreeable to them. The joy of 
this people may be cafily conceived from the terrors with 
which they W'ere before ad'etlcd; and how glorlgus mud fucK a 
prince be, who could always fuppoit fo glorious, lb admir,ible 
a chara<i1er! 

When he had regulated the date of allairs in Athens, he 
determined to reduce the Lacedemonians. Arcliidamus, th<'ir 
king, advanced as far as Mantina:a to meet him; but Deme- 
trius defeated him in a great battle, and obliged him to hav'* 
recourfe to flight: After w'hich he advanced into Laconia, and 
fought another battle in the very tight of Sparta. He w.is 
again vidlorious; fivejiundred of the enemies ware made pri- 
loners, and two hundred killed upon the fpot, fo that he wa 
already confidcred as mailer of the city, which had never been 
taken before. 

In that important moment he received two pieces of intelli- 
gence, which all'ccledd him in a quite diiTerent PMiincr. d he 
fil'd w'as, that Lyfimachus had lately diveded him of all h\ 
territories in Afia; aiid the other, that Ptolemy h ul made a 
delccnt on Cyprus, and conquered all the illand, except S:i- 
iamina, where the mother of Demetrius, wdth his wife and 
children, had retired; and that tliC king of Egypt canied 
the fiege of that city with great vigour. Dcmctiius lelt all to 
fly to their aflidance, but w'as Iboii informed that tljc plaee had 
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furrcndered. Ptolemy had the gcnerofity to give the mother, 
wife and children of his enemy, their liberty without any 
ranfom, and to difmifs them with all their attendants and ef- 
fcfls. He even made them magnificent prefents at their de* 
parture, which he accompanied with all imaginable marks of 
honour. 

The lofs of Cyprus was foon fucceeded by that of Tyre and 
Sidon; and Seleucus difpoflefled him of Cilicia on anotlier 
fide. Thus, in a very fhort lime, he faw himfelf divefted of 
all his dominions, without any refources or hopes for the 
future. 


SECTION II. 

DISPUTE tbcTWELN THE TWO SONS OF CASSANDFR. DFMF- 
lUlUb PROCLAlMfcD KING OI MACEDONIA. 

1^0 prince was ever obnoxious to greater liciffitudes of for- 
tune, or even experienced more fudden changes, than Deme- 
trius He expofed himfeli to thefe events by his imprudence, 
amuCng himfelf with inconfidcrable conqueils, while he aban- 
doned his provinces to the fiilt invader His greateft fucctf- 
fes were immediately followed by his being difpoflefled of all 
his dominions, and almofl reduced to defp.nr, when fudden ly 
an unexpefled refource oflered iifdt fion a quaiter he had 
not the leaft room to expeft it. 

* In the quarrel between the two fons of Callander for the 
crown, Thcflalonita, their mother, favoured Alexander, who 
w'as the youngell; which focinagcd Antipater, the eldefl; fon, 
that he killed her with hib own hand*-, though fhc conjured 
him, by the breafts whicli had iiouiiflied him, to fpare her 
life. Alexander, in ordci to ..venge this unnatural barbarity, 
folicited the alTfllancc ot Pyrrhus and Demetiius. Pyrrhus 
arrived the firft, and made himfLif mailer of feveral cities in 
Macedonia, part of which he letaincd as a compenfation for 
the aid he had given Alexander; and he returned to his own 
dominions, after he had reconciled the two brothers. Deme- 
trius made his approach at the fame inltant, upon which A- 
Icxander advanced to meet him; and teftilied, at the inter- 
view between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendfliip; 
but reprefented to him, at the fame time, that the ftate of his 
alfairs was changed, and that he no longer had any need of 

1 A. M. .^10. Am J C. 294 Plut. in Denictr. p. 90^ itl Pyrrh. p. 38^ 
Julliii. L XVI. c. I. 
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his alTiftance. Demctnus was difpleafcd with tliis complin 
ment| whilft Alcxandei, who dreaded the greatiicfs of his 
power, was apprehenfive of fubjecTling hiinlclf to a maf'ler, 
itiouicl he admit him iiiro hrs doniiuioiis They, how'ever, 
convciful together with an t\ternal an of friencifjiip, and cn- 
ti_rt.iuud each other with reciproed ftaiis, till at iaft Deme- 
trius, upon fome intelligence, either true or Cvont rived, that 
Alexander intended to dclw y iinn, puveoud the txecution 
of that defign, and killed him. This nAudtr armed the Ma^ 
cedonians agaiull him at lirft, but whui lie had atijuainted 
them with all the particulars tliat occafiored his conduCf, the 
averfion they enteitaiaed for Antipater, the infamous murder- 
er of Ills own nioihcr, induced them to declare for J)Lmrtrius, 
and they accordingly proclaimed him king of l\Taccdonia. 
Demetuus pcd'eil* d this crown for the fpace of feven ye.na, 
and Ainiputr Ikd i:uo 'ilnacc, wheic did not long fu*- 
vivc the lolo of hii> kifigdom. 

One of the branclits of the royal family of Philip, king of 
Macedonia, became entirely txtirift by the death ot rhcdcdo- 
idea, and her two fon^*, as the other branch fiom Ahxmder 
the Great had belore by the death of the young Alexander 
and Hercules, his two fons 'Thus thefe two princes, who 
by their unjull wars had fpread defolation through fo many 
provinces, and dellroyed fuch a number of royal lamilies, ex- 
perienced, by a ju(l decree of Proviaence, the fame calamities 
in their own famdics, as they had occafioncd to others. P]*;iip 
and Alexander, with their Wives, and all their defeendanu, 
perifhed by violent deaths. 

^ Much about this time Seleucus hnilt the city of SeJeucia 
on the banks of the Tigris, and at the dillance of forty mhes 
from Pahylon. It became very populous in a ihort time, and. 
Pliny tells us it was inhabited by fix hundred tiiouLnd per- 
fons. The dikes of the Euphrates being broken down, fpread 
fuch an inundation over the country, and the branch of that 
river, which p^ifed through Babylon, was funk lo low by tins 
evacuation, as to be rendered unnavigablc, by winch means 
that city became fo incommodious, that, as foon as Selcucia 
was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. This cir- 
cum (lance prepared the way for tlie accompli Ihment of th.*t 
celebrated prophecy of Ifaiah, who at a time, when this city 
was in the mod fluurilhing condition, had foretold, that it 

III A. M. 3 7 1 r. Ant J. C. 293. Strab. 1 . XVI. p. 738, ct 
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fliould one day become entirely defert and uninhabited. “ I 
have obferved elfewhere by what manner and degrees this 
prediftion was fully accompliOied. 

° Simon, furnamed the Juft, and liigh-prieft of the Jews, 
died at the clofe of the ninth year of his pontificate, and left 
a young fon, named Onias. As he was of too tender an age 
to take upon himfeJf the cxercife of that dignity, it was con- 
figned to Eleazar the brother of Simon, who difcharged the 
funflion of it for the fpace of fifteen years. 

^ 1 here pafs over fome events of fmall importance, and 
proceed to Demetrius, who, believing himfeJf fufficiently 
fettled in Greece and Macedonia, began to make great pre- 
parations for il^aining the empire of his father in Afia. 
With this view he raifed an army of above an hundred thou- 
fand men, and fitted out a fleet of five hundred fail; in a 
word, fo great an armament had never been feen, fince the 
time of Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the 
workmen by his prefeircc and inftrudtions, vifited them in 
perfon, divefled them how to a£l, and even alTiited them in 
their labours. 'Fhe number of his galleys, and their extra- 
ordinary dimenfions, created an univerfal allonifhment*, for 
fliips of fix, and even five benches of oars, had never been 
feen till then; and Ptolemy Philopater did not build one of 
forty benches till many years after this period *; but then it 
was only for pomp and oftentation, whereas thofe which De- 
metrius built were extremely ufcful in battle, and more ad- 
mirable for their lightnefs and agility than their grandeur and 
riiagnificenee. 

^ Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Seleucus, receiving intelligence 
of thefe formidable preparations of Demetrius, immediately 
caught the alarm; and in order to frullrate their eflei‘t, re- 
newed their alliance, in which they likewife engaged Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus; in confequence of which, when Lyfimachus 
began to invade Macedonia on one fide, Pyrrhus was cirry- 
iiig on the fame operations on the other. Demetrius, who 
was then making preparations in Greece for his intended ex- 

n Vol. IT. At ihi: tildng of by Cyiu';. 
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pedition into Afia, advanced with all fpeed to defend Ids own 
dominions; but before he was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus 
had taken BerxM, one of the moll conliderable cities in Ma- 
cedonia, where he found the wives, children, and ell’c£ls of 
a great number of foldicrs belonging to Demetrius. This 
news caufed fo great a diforder in the army of that prince, 
that a conliderable part of his troops abfolutcJy refufed to 
follow him, and declared, with air of mutiny and fedition, 
that they would return to defend their families and effedlb. 
In a word, things were carried to fuch an extrennty, that 
Demetrius, perceiving he no longer had any influence over 
them, fled to Greece in the dif^uife of a common foldier, 
and his troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed 
Ling of Macedonia. 

The different charadlers of thefe two princes greatly con- 
tributed to this fudden revolution. Demetrius, who conli- 
clered vain pomp, and fuperb magnificence, as true grandeur, 
rendered himfclf contemptible to the M icedoriians, in the 
very circumllance by which he thought to obt lin their eileem. 
He ambitiouffy loaded his head with a double diadem, like a 
theatrical monarch, and wore purple robes cniiched with a 
profufion ol gold. The ornaments of his feet ere altogether 
extraordinary, and lie had long employed artifis to make 
him a mantle, on which the fyftem ot the world, with all the 
iLirs vifible in rlie firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. 
The change of his fortune prevented the finilhing of this 
work, and no future king Would prefiime to wear it. 

But that which rendered him dill more odious, was his 
being fo difficult of approach. He was either fo imperious 
and difdainful, as not to allow thofe w^ho had any affairs to 
tranfacl with him thg liberty of fpeech, or elfe he treated 
them with fo much rudenefs, as obliged them to quit his 
piefence with difguft. One day, when he came out of his 
palace, and walked through the llreets with a mien of more 
affability than it was ufual for him to aflUme, fome perfon® 
were encouraged to prefent a few petitions to him. He re- 
ceived them with a gracious air, and placed them in one of 
the folds of his robe; but as he was paffing over a bridge on 
the river Axlus he threw all thofe petitions into the llreani. 
A prince mufl certainly know very little of mankind, not to 
be fcnfible thi\t fuch a contemptuous behaviour is fufffeient to 
provoke his fubjedls to revolt from his authority. On this 
occafion, an aition of toe great Philip was recoiledled, and 
^ A river of Vpper Macedonia, 
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which has been related amoii^ the events of his reign. That 
prince had ftvcral times refufed audience to a poor woman, 
under pretext that he wanted leifure to hear her. “ Be no 
•‘longer king then,” replied fhe with fomc emotion; and 
Philip, from thenceforth, made it a maxim with himfelf to 
grant his fubjecls long atid freqlient audiences. For, as Plu- 
tarch obferves on that occafion, Twii Most iNDispr.NsiBm; 
DUTY Of A KING, IS TO LXLRT HlMSELt IN THE ADMIN 1- 
SVRATION OF JUSTICE*. 

'I’he Macedonians had formed a very different idea of Pyrr- 
hus. They had heard it reported, and were fcnfible by their 
own experience, that affibility was natural to him, and that 
he was always mild and accefEble; they were convinced of 
h;s promptitude to recompenfe the fervices rendered him, and 
that he was flow to anger and feverity. Some young officers, 
over'^their liquor, had vented feveral olfenfive plcafantries 
againft him. The particulars of their converfation were re- 
lated to Pyrrhus himfelf, who ordered them to be brought 
into his prefence, and then afked them, if they had exprcfied 
themfelvcs in the manner he had heard? “ Yes, my lord,’^ 
replied one of the company, “ and we fliould have added a 
“ great deal more, if we had had more wine.” Pyrrhus 
could not forbear laughing at this facetious and fprlghtly turn, 
and difmifll'd them from his prefence without further notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much fuperior to Deme- 
trius, even in military merit. He had beat them on ftveral 
o^cafions, but their admiration of his bravery was greater 
than their refentment for their defeat. It was a common 
expreffion with them, that other princes imitated Alcxand^’r 
in nothing but their purple robes, the number of their guards, 
the affeftation of inclining their heads^ike his, and their rm - 
perious manner of fpcaking; but that Pyrrhus was the only 
one who reprefented that monarch in his great and laudable 
qualities. Pyrrhus himfelf was not altogether free from 
vanity, v.dth rcfpe£I tO the refemblance of his own features 
to thofe cf Alexander f, but a good matron of Laiiffa, in 


• Own'll* yi»2 fixtnKiT Krpotrr,x^¥, u; to tSJj 

f A Rt of flattcfreis haH really pcrru4<Tcil Pyrrhus, thjt he rclemSIed Alex- 
slf.der in the fe.it uicc of face. With this belief he fent for the p’fturcs of 
Pbihp, Perdiccas, Alex ’ndcr, C ifRiiider, aiid fomc othei princes, and then de^ 
firtd A woman of LaiitTa, with whom he then lodged, to t^Il liim, W'hich of 
thofe piinces he moft refembled. She refufed ro nnfNVer him for a confidcfablo 
<^16, till at laft Jic pieffed her Very cafnclUy to fatiafy his curiofity; upon 
v'hich file replied, that (he ihoughc him very like Iiatrach*un, who was a DOt*d 
coul. in tL:.t t.icy. advcif. iijJdiR p‘. f i, 
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whofe lioufe he once lodged, had undeceived him in th^t 
particular, by an aiifwer, perhaps not at all agreeable to him. 
The Macedonians, however, thought they difeovered in him 
the afpeft of that prince; with all the fire of his eyes, and 
the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuofity with which he 
charged his enemies, and bore down all who prefumed to 
oppofe him: but with refpeft to the military art, and ability 
in drawing up an army in b.attle, they thou;;ht none compav- 
ble to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought furprifing, that the Mace- 
donians, who entertained fuch prejudices in his favour, and 
ib (lifadvantageous to the other, Ihould eafily quit the party of 
Dememus, to cfpoufe that of Pyrrhus: and one may lee by 
this inllance, and a thoufand others, how necefiary it is for 
princes to attach their people to their intereft by the gentle 
ties of aifedlion and gratitude; and by entertaining a real 
Jove for them, which is the only means of acquiring their love, 
that is the moft folid glory, their moft eflential obligation, 
and at the fame time their greatell fecurity. 

*■ As Lyfimachus happened to arrive immediately after Pyrr- 
hus had been declared king of Macedonia, he pretended 
that he had contributed as much as that prince to the flight of 
Demetrius, and that he confequently ought to have a lliare 
In that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this conjunfture, was not 
entirely certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily ac- 
quiefeed in the pretenfioiis of Lyfimachus, and the cities and 
provinces were accordingly Ihared between them: but this 
agreement was fo far from uniting them with each other, tliat 
it rather led them into a conftant train of annnofitics and 
and divifions: for, as Plutarch obferves, when neither feas 
nor mountains, nor uninhabitable deferts, could fuflice as bar- 
riers to the avarice and ambition of thefe princes: and when 
their defires were not to be bounded by thofe limits which 
feparate Europe from Afia, how could they poflibly continue 
in a (late of tranquillity, and refrain from the injullice of in- 
vading domains fo near, And which migiit prove fo commodi- 
ous to them.^ This was a moderation not to be expeiSled; and 
a perpetual war between them Inc^Hie inevitable from the 
malignant feeds of envy and ufiirj'.ition that had taken root 
in their minds. The name»of peace and war were confidei- 
ed by them as two fpecies of coinv lo which they themfeives 
had given currency, nieicly for then (w/ii intcrell, and with- 
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out the Icail regard to juftice. Again, continues the fame 
author, do they more laudably, when they engage in an 
open war, than when they ufe the facred names of jufticc, 
friendfhip, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a 
truce, or tranfient fufpenfion of their unjuft views? 

The whole hlhory'of Alevandcr’s fucccflbrs juflifies thefc 
refledtions of PliUarch. Never were more treaties and allian- 
ces made, and never were they viol.ited with lefs difguife, 
and more impuuity. May heaven grant that thofe complaints 
be never applicable to any princes or times but thofe we aie 
treating of at prefont! 

Pyiihns, finding the Macedonians more tradlable and fub- 
miinvej when he led them to war, than they were when he 
permitfed them to enjoy a ftate of repofe; and being himfclf 
not much addidlcd to tranquillity, nor capable of fatisfadlion 
in the calm of a long peace, was daily forming new entorpri- 
fes, without much regard to fparing either his fubjedts or 
allies Lyfimachus took advantage of the army’s difgiilt of 
Pyrrhus, and enflamed them Hill more by his emiflaiies, who 
aitlully infinuatcd that they had adled mod fliamcfiilly in 
eluding a (iranger for tlieir mafler, whom intereft, and not 
.dfedion, had attached to Macedonia 'fhefe reproaches 
drew in the greateft part of the foldicrs; upon which Pyrrhus, 
who feared the confequences of this alienation, retired witli 
Ills Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loft Macedonia 
ifc] the fame manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconftancy of this people, 
and tneir difafFedtion to his pci foil; but, as Plutarch again 
uhferves, kings luue no reafon to blame other perfons, for 
fomctirnes changing their party according to their intereft, 
as in adling fo, they only imitate their own example, and 
praclife the lefTbns of infidelity and treafon, which they Iiave 
icnriied from their whole condudl, which upon all occafions 
<lemonll rates an utter difregard for juilice, veracity, and faith, 
in the obfervance of engagements. 

^ With lefptft to the affairs of Demetrius, that prince, when 
he found himfelf deferted by his troops, retired to the city of 
CafTiudria, * where his confort Phila redded ; this lady was 
lo afll idled at the calamitous ftate in which (he beheld her 
huiband, and was fo terrified at the misfortunes to which (he 
lierfelf was expofed by the declenfion of his affairs, that fbc 

s I’lut. in Dcmctr^ p. 9 lo, 9 1 1. 
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had recourfc to a draught of poifon, by which fhe ended a 
Jife that was become more infupportable to her than death 
itfelf. 

Djmetrius, thinking to gather up fomc remains of his fhat- 
tered fortune, returned to Greece, where feveral cities ftill 
continued devoted to him; and when he had difpofed his af- 
fairs in the beft order he was able, he left the government of 
thofe places to his fon Antigonus; and afl'cmbling all the 
troops he could raife in that country, which amounted to 
about eleven thoul'and men, he embarked for Afia, with a re- 
folution to try whether defpair would not bring forth good 
fortune. Eurydice, the filler of his late wife Phda, received 
him at Miletus, wlicrc flic lived with the princefs Ptolemaida, 
her daugliter by Ptolemy, whofe marriage with Demetriu*- 
had been agreed upon by the mediation of Seleucus. Eury- 
dice accordingly prefented the princefs to him, and this alii- 
uicc give birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reigned in Cy- 
vene. 

' Demetrius, foon after the celebration of his nuptials, en- 
tered Caria and Lydia, where he took feveral places from Ly- 
limachus, and conliderably augmented his forces; by which 
means he at lall made himfelf mailer of Sardis: but, as foon 
ab Aguhocles, the fon of Lyfimachiis, appeared at the head 
01 an army, he abandoned all his conquefts, and marched in- 
to the Eall. His defign in taking this route, was to furprife 
Armenia and Media; but Agathocles, who followed him clofc, 
cut olf his provilions and forage fo cffe 6 lually, that a ficknefs 
J'pread througli his army, and weakened it extremely; and 
when he at bill made an attempt to march over mount Tau- 
rus, with the fill. til remains of his troops, he found all the 
pallcs guarded by the enemies, w'hich obliged him to march 
for 'Tarfus in Cilicia. 

From thence he reprefenteJ to Seleucus, to whom tliat city 
belonged, the melancholy fituation of his affairs, and entreat- 
ed him, in a very moving manner, to atlbrd him the necelTary 
fubfillcnce for himfelf and the remainder of his troops. Sc- 
leucus u as touched with compalJioii at firll, and difpatched or- 
ders to his lieutenants, to fnrniih him with all he Ihoiild want. 
But when remonllrances were afterwards made to him upon 
the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his genius for rcfource 
and llratagem, and intrepidity in the execution of his defigns, 
whenever the Icafl opportunity for adling prtfented itiv.ll’; he 
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thought it importibl6 to reinftate a prince of that charafter, 
without incurring many difadvantages himfelf. For which 
reafon, in (lead of continuing to fupport him, he refolved upon 
his deftrudlion, and immediately placed himfelf at the head 
of a numerous army, with an intention to attack him. De- 
tnetrius, who had received intelligence of thefe meafures, poll- 
ed his troops in thofe parts of mount Taurus, where he ima- 
gined it would be very difficult to force them, and fent to Se- 
leucLis a fecond time, to implore his permiflion to pafs into 
the Eaft, in order to eftablifli himfelf in fome country belong- 
ing to*the Barbarians, where he might end his days in trati- 
quillity: but if he ffiould not be inclinable to grant him that 
favour, he entreated his confent to take up his winter-quar- 
ters in his dominions; and begged that prince not to expofc 
him to famine, and the rigours of the feafon, as that would 
be delivering him up defencelefs to the defcretion of his 
enemies. 

iSeleucus was fo prejudiced againd the dcfign he had form- 
ed againfl the Eall, that this propofal only tended to increafe 
his diffidence; and he confented to nothing more, than his 
taking winter-quarters in Catonia, a province adjacent to Cap- 
padocia, during the two fevered months of that feafon; after 
which he was immediately to evacuate that country. Seleu- 
cus, during this negotiation, had placed drong guards at all 
the palTes from Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Demetrius 
to have recourfe to arms, in order to difengage himfelf. He 
accordingly made fuch a vigorous attack on the troops who 
guarded the pa^lfes in the . mountains, that he diflodged them 
from thence, and opened himfelf a paflage into Syria, which 
he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his foldiers, reviving 
from this fuCcefs, he took all poffible meafures for making a 
lad effort for the re-cdablifhment of his affairs; but he had 
the misfortune to be fuddenly feized with a fevere diltemper, 
wliich difconcertcd all his meafures. During the forty days 
that he continued fick, mod of his foldiers deferted; and 
when he at lad recovered his health, fo as to be capable of 
aftion, he found himfelf reduced to the defperate neccffity of 
attempting to furprife Seleucus in his camp by night, with the 
handful of men who dill continued in his fervice. A deferter 
gave Seleucus intelligence of this defigii, time enough to pre-, 
vent its effedl; and the defertion of Demetrius’ troops increaf- 
ed upon this difappointment. He then endeavoured, as his 
lad rcfource, to regain the mountains, and join his fleet; bur. 
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he found rhe pafles fo well guarded, that he was obliged to 
conceal hioifelf in the woods j from whence he was fooii dif- 
Jodged by hunger, and compelled to furrender hiinfelf to 
Sdeucus, who eaufed him to be conduacd under a flrong 
guard to the Cherfonefus of Syria near Laodicca, where he 
was detained prifoner. He, however, was allowed the liber- 
ty of a park for hunting, and all the conveniences of life in 
abundance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father’s cap- 
tivity, he was affcQcd with the utmoft forrow; and wrote to 
all the kings, and even to Seleuciis himfelf, to obtain his re- 
leafe, offering, at the fame time, his own perfon as an hof- 
tage for him, and confenting to part with all his remaining 
dominions, as the price of his liberty. Several cities, and a 
great number of princes, joined their folicications in favour 
of the captive prince; but Lyfimachus offered a large fum of 
money to Seleucus, provided he would caufe his prifoner to 
be put to death. The king of Syria was ftruck with horror 
at fo barbarous and inhuman a propofal; and, in order to 
grant a favour foiicited from fo many different quarters, he 
feemed only to wait the arrival of his fon Antigonus and 
Srratonice, that Demetrius might owe the obligation of his 
liberty to them. 

In the mean time that unhappy prince fupported his mis- 
fortunes with patience and magnanimity; and became at laft 
fo habituated to them, that they no longer feemed to affedl 
him. He exercifed himfelf in racing, walking, and hunting; 
and might have been infinitely more happy, had he mads, a 
true eftimate of his condition, than whiKt hurried over lands 
and feas by the phrenfy of ambition. For what other fruit 
do thefe pretended heroes, who are called Conquerors, derive 
from all their labours and wars, and fiom all the dangers to 
which they expoie themfelves, but the fatality of tormenting 
ihemfelves, by rendering others mlferable; and conftantly 
turning their backs on tranquillity and happiiiefs, which, if 
they may be believed, are the foie ends of all their motions? 
Demetrius was gradually feized with melancholy, and no lon- 
ger amufed himfelf with his former cxercifes; he grew corpu- 
lent, and entirely abandoned himfelf to drinking and gaming 
at dice, to which he devoted whole days, undoubtedly with 
dcfign to banilh the melancholy thoughts of his condition. 
When he had continued in his captivity for the fpace of three 
years, he was feized with a feverc diilemper, occafioned by 
his inadivity, and intemperance in eating and drinking, and 
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died at the age of fifty-four years. His fon Antigonus,eto 
whom the urn, which inclofed the afiies of that prince, was 
tranfmitted, celebrated his funeral with great magnificence. 
We fliall fee, in the fequel of the prefent hiftory, that this 
Antigonus, who was furnamed Gonatus, continued peaceable 
pofleflbr of the kingdom of Macedonia; and the race of this 
prince enjoyed the crown for fcveral generations, in a diretf 
line from father to fon, till the reign of Perfeus, the laft of 
that family, who was diverted of Macedonia by the Romans. 


SECTION III. 

l^TOLEMY SOTER RESIGNS HIS KINGDOM TO HIS SON PTOLEMY 
PHILADELPHUS. LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA FOUNDED. 

P TOLEMY Soter the fon of Lagus, after a reign of twenty 
years in Egypt, with the ftyle of king, and of near thirty- 
nine from the death of Alexander, was defirous of tranfmitting 
the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus *, one of his fons by 
Berenice. He had Jikewife feveral children by his other 
wives, and among thofe, Ptolemy, furnamed Ceraunus, or the 
Thunderer; who being the fon of Eurydice, the daughter of 
Antipater, and the cldert of the male iflhe, confidered the 
crown as his right, after the death of his father. 

But Berenice, who came into Egypt, merely to accompany 
Eurydice, at the time of her efpoufals with Ptolemy, fo ex- 
ceedingly chauned that prince with her beauty, that he mar- 
ried her; and fo great was her afeendant over him, that the 
cauled him to prefer her fon to all his ifflic by the other 
queens. In order, therefore, to prevent all difputes and wars 
that might enfue after his death, which he was fcnfible could 
not be very remote, as he was then fourfeore years of age; he 
refolved to have him crowned in his own life-time, intending, 
at the fame time, to refign all his dominions to him; declar- 
ing, that to. create a king was more glorious than to be fo 
one’s felf. The coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated 
with the moft fplendid fertival that had ever been feen; but I 
referve the defeription of it to the next feftion. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to Lyfi- 


uA. M. .'^719 Ant. J C. 285. Julliii I. xvl. 

* The woid a lover of his brethren; but Ptolemy received thisfur- 

na’we agreeably to a figure of fpeech called Antiphrafis, bccaul'e he charged 
two of his brotl^trs with forming defigns agaiiift his life. then caulcd them 
to be deflioycd. Paufan. 1. i. p. iz. " " 
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machus, whole foil Agathocles had efpoufed Lyfandra, the 
filler of Cerauiius, both by father and mother; and, after the 
death of Agathocles, he removed to the court of Seicucus, 
who received him with a goodnefs entirely uncommon, for 
which he was afterwards repaid with the blackell ingratitude, 
as will appear in the fequel of this hifiiory. 

* In the firft year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
which was alfo the firft year of the 1 24th Olympiad, the 
famous watch-tower in the ille of Pharos was completed. It 
was ufually called the Tower of Pharos, and has been n puted 
one of the feven wonders of antiquity. It was a large fquare 
llrufture, built of white marble, on the top of which a fire 
was conftancly kept burning, in order to guide (hips in their 
courfe. It coft eight hundred talents, which, eftimated by 
the Athenian money, are equal to two hundred thoufand 
pounds, but amount to almoft double that fum, if computed 
by the coin of Alexaridiia. The archite<^l of the edifice was 
Softratus of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of 
it to himfelf, had recourfe to the artifice I have mentioned 
before Pharos was originally a real illand, at the diftaiice 
of level! furlongs from the continent; but was alterwards 
joined to it by a caufeway like that of Tyre. 

y Much about this time, the image of the god Serapis was 
brought from Pentus to Alexandria. Ptolemy had been in- 
duced by a dream to demand it, by an embafl’y, of the king 
of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where it was kept. It was, how- 
ever, refufed him for the l^ace of two years, till at laft the 
inhabitants of Sinope fufFered fuch extremities from a fam- 
ine, that they confented to refign this idol to Ptolemy for a 
fupply of corn, which he tranfmitted to them; and the fta- 
tue was then conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of 
the fuburbs, called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the 
name of Serapis, and a famous temple, called the Serapion, 
was afterwards creeled for it in that place. This ftiutlure, 
according to Ammianus Marcellinus furpafled, in beauty 
and magnificence, all the temples in the world, except the 
Capitol at Rome. This temple had alfo a library, which be- 
came famous in all fucceeding ages, for the numb&r and va- 
lue of the books it contained. 

X Plin 1 . xxxvi. c. li. Strab. 1 . xvii. p 791. Su’nJ. in ^a^og. 

y A. M. 3720. Ant. J. C 284. 'I'acit hift. 1 . iv. c 83, ct 84. Plut. dc 
Ifid. et Ofir. p 361. Clnn. Alex, in Protrept. p. 31. 
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» Ptolemy Sotcr had been careful to improve bimfdf ia 
polite literature^ as was evident by his compilifl^ the life of 
Alexander, whkh was greatly efteemed by the ancients, but is 
now entirely loft. In order to cultivate the fciencts, wldicU 
he much admired, he founded an academy at Alexandria, 
called the Mufaeum, where a fociety of learned men dcw>ted 
themfelves to philosophic ftudies, and the improvement of all 
other fciences, almoft in the fante manner as thofe of London 
and Paris. To this he began by giving them a library, 

which was prodigioufly mcreafed by his fucceflbrs ^ liis 
fon Philadelphus left an hundred thoufand volumes in it at 
the time of his death, and the fucceediag princes of that race 
enlarged it ftill more, till at laft it conlifted of feven hundred 
thoufand volumes. 

I'his library was formed by the following method. All 
the Greek and other books that were brought into Egypt 
were feized, and fent to the Mufaeum, where they were tran- 
feribed by perfons employed for that purpofe. The copies 
were. then delivered to the proprietors, and the originals were 
depofited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for inftance, 
borrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and .dEichylus, 
of the Athenians, and only returned them the copies, which he 
caufed to be cranferibed in as beautiful a manner as pofilble; 
and he likewife prefented them with fifteen talents, equal to 
fifteen tlKJufand crowns, for the originals which lie kept. 

As the Mufaeum was at firft in that quarter of the city 
which was called Bruchion, and near the royal palace, the 
library was founded in the fame place, and it foon drew vaft 
numbers thither; but when it was fo much augnriented, as to 
contain four hundred thoufand volumes, they began to dcpolit 
the additional books in the Serapion. This laft library was a 
fupplement to the former, for which reafon it received the 
appellation of its Daughter, and in procefs of time had in it 
three hundred thoufand volumes. 

^ In Caefar’s war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, a fire, 
occafioned by thofe hoftilities, con fumed the library of 13ru- 
chion, with its four hundred thoufand volumes. Seneca 
feems to me to have been much difplcafed when fpeaking 

a Arrian, in praef. Pint, in Alex. p. 691. Q^Curt. 1 . ix. c. 8. Stiab. 1 . xvii. 
p. 793. Pint. Ill Moral p. 1095. b Euieb m Chron. c Galen, 

d Plut. in Ca;far. p. 73a. in Anton, p. 943. Annn. Mai cell. 1 . xxii. c. x6. 
Diui). Caff. 1 . xJii. p. 2C2. 

* Quatlriiigenta niillia libronim Alexandria: arfcrunt, pulcherrimum regi* 
opulaitiae monumentum. Aliuh landaveiir, ficiit l.ivius, qui eley^aiitia: icy.uin 
curaL-que egregium id opus ait fuiile. Non fun elegantia illud^ aut cura, led 
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of the conflagration, he beftows his cenfures, both on the 
library itfelf, and the eulogium made on it by Livy, who 
flyles it an illuQrious monument of the opulence of the K- 
gytian kings, and of their wife attention for the improvement 
of the fciences. Seneca, inftead of allowing it to be fuch, 
would only have it confidered as a work refulring from the 
pride and vanity of thofe monarchs, who had aniafled fuch a 
number of books, not for their own ufe, but merely for pomp 
and oftentation. This reflection, however, feems to dilcover 
very little fagacity; for is it not evident beyond coritraJiCtion, 
that none but kings are capable of founding thefe magnificent 
libraries, which become a neceflary treafure to the learned, 
and do infinite honour to thofe dates in which they are efta- 
blilhed ? 

The library of Serapion did not fuftain any damage, and it 
was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depofited thofe two 
hundred thoufand volumes of that of Pergamus, which were 
prefented to her by Antony. This addition, with other en- 
largements that were made from time to time, rendered the 
new library of Alexandria more numerous and confjderablc 
than the fird; and though it was ranfacked more than once, 
during the troubles and revolutions which happened in the 
Roman empire, it always retrieved its Ioffes, and recovered its 
number of volumes. In this condition it fubfided for many 
ages, affording its treafures to the learned and curious, till 
the feventh century, when it fuffered the fame fate with its 
parent, and was burned by the Saracens, when they took 
that city in the year of our Lord 642. The manner by 
which this misfortune happened is too fingular to be pafled 
over in filence. 

John, furnamed the Grammarian, and a famous follower 
of Aridotle, happened to be at Alexandria, when it was taken: 
and as he was much edetmed by AmrUEbnol-As, the gene- 
ral of the Saracen troops, he entreated that commander to 
bedow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that 
it was not in his power to grant fuch a requeft; but that he 
would write to the Khalif, or emperor of the Sarac(?no, for 
his orders on that head, without which he could not prefume 
to difpofe of the library. He accordingly writ to Om.ir, the 
then Khalif, whofe anfwer was. That if thofe books contained 

e Abul-Phar<&gius, in hift. Dynaft. IX. 
fludiofa luxuria: imo ne ftutjjola quidem, quoniam non in Iludiiim, ftd in 
taculuin tomp.iravcrant — P.uftur itaque hbrorum quantum fit nihil in appara- 
tuin. Sencc. de tranquiU. xnim. c. ix. 
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the fame doflrinc with the Koran, they could not be of any 
ufe, becaufe the Koran was fufficient in itfelf, and compre- 
hended all neceflary truths; but if they contained any parti- 
culars contrary to that book, they ought to be deftroyed. In 
confequence of this anfwer, they were all condemned to the 
flames, without any further examination; and, to that eiTeft, 
were diftributed into the public bagnios, where, for the fpace 
of fix months, they were ufed for fuel inftead of wood. We 
may from hence form a juil idea of the prodigious number of 
books contained in that library; and thus was this inellimable 
treafure of learning deftroyed. 

The Mufaeum of Bruchion was not burned with its library. 
Strabo ^ acquaints us, in his defeription of it, that it was a 
very large ftrufture near the palace, and fronting the port; 
and that it was furrounded with a portico, in which the phi- 
lofophers walked. He adds, that the members of this fociety 
were governed by a prefident, whofe ftation was fo honourable 
and important, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, he was 
always chofen by the king himfelf, and afterwards by the 
Roman emperor; and that they had a hall where the whole 
fociety ate together at the expence of the public, by whom 
they were fupported in a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mufaeum, for 
the advantage (he long enjoyed of being the greateft fchool 
in all that part of the world, and of having trained up a valt 
number of excellent men in literature. It is from thence, in 
particular, that the church has received fome of its moft il- 
luftrious doctors; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, O- 
rigen, Anatolius, Athanafius, and many others; for all tliefe 
ftudied in that feminary. 

Demetrius Phalcreus was probably the firft prefident of 
this feat of learning; but it is certain that he had the fuper- 
intendcncy of the library. Plutarch informs us, that his firlb 
propofal to Ptolemy was the cftablifliment of a library of fuch 
authors as treated of civil polity and government, afl'uring 
him, that they would always fupply him with fuch counftls 
as none of his friends would prefume to offer him. This 
was almoft the only expedient for introducing truth to princes, 
and fliowing them, under borrowed names, their duties, as 
well as their defedfs. When the king had reliftied this ex- 
cellent advice, and meafures were taken to procure all fuch 
books as were requifite in this firft view, it may eafily b 
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imagined that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater 
length, and prevailed upon the king to colleft all forts of 
other books for the library we have mentioned. Who could 
better aflill that prince in the accomplifiiment of fo noble 
and magnificent a plan, than Demetrius Phalt-rcus, who was 
himfelf a learned man of the firft rank, as well as a very able 
politician ? 

s We have formerly feen what inducements brought Dr- 
metrius to the court of this prince. He was receivea with 
open arms by Ptolemy Sorer, w’ho heaped a profufion of ho- 
iiours upon him, arid made him his confident. He confulted 
him, preferably to all his other counfcllors, *in the molt im- 
portant affairs, and particularly thofe which related to the 
lucceffion to the crown. This prince, two years before his 
death, had formed a refolution to abdicate liis crown in fa- 
vour of one of his children. Demctiius endeavoured to dif- 
fuade liim from that dcfigti, by leprefcnting to him, that he 
mult no longer expect to enjoy any authority, if he divelted 
himfclf of his dignity in fuc*i a manner, and t!:iat it would be 
dangerous to create him a mailer But when he fc-nnd him 
ablolutdv determined on this abdication, he advifed Inin to 
regulate his choice by the orde r prefenbed- by nature, and 
which was generally followed by ail nations: in conlequence 
of which it w^ould be incumbent on him to prefer his eldell 
fon by ^.urydice his firft wife. But the credit of Berenice 
prevailed over this equitable and prudent advice, which in a 
iliort lime proved fatal to its author. 

* Toward the* clofe of this year died Ptolemy Soter, king of 
Egypt, in the eighty-fourth y^ar of his age, and two years 
after his refignation of the empire to his fon. He was the 
moft able and v/orthy man of all his race, and left behind 
him fuch examples of prudence, juftice, and clemency, as 
very few of his fucccflbrs wxre indultrious to imitate. Dur- 
ing tlie fpace of near forty years, in which he governed Egypt, 
after the death of Alexander, he raifed it to fuch an height 
of grandeur and power, as rendered it fuperior to the other 
kingdoms. He Tctained upon the throne the fame fondnefs 
of limplicity of manners, and the fame averfion for oltenta- 
tious pomp, as he difeovered when he full afccnded it. He 
was acceffible to his fubjedts, even to a degree of familiarity. 
He frequently ate with them at their own lioufisj and, when 
be gave any entertainment himfdf, he thouglit it no difgrace 
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to borrow their richeft plate, becaufe be had but very little of 
his own, and no more than was neceffary for his comnion ufe. 
‘ And when fome perfons reprefented to him, that the regal 
dignity feemed to require an air of greater opulence, his an- 
fwer was, « That the true grandeur of a king confilled in 
“ enriching others, not himfelf.” 


SECTION IV. 


MAGNIFICENT SOLEMNITY, AT THE INAUGURATION OF 
PIOLEMY PHILADELPHUS KING OI- EGYPT. 

P TOLEMY Philadelphus, after his father had abdicated the 
crown in his favour, entertained the people, when he afeend- 
cd the throne, with the moft fplendid feftival mentioned by 
antiquity. Athenseus has left us a long defeription of it, 
tranferibed from Callixcnus the Rhodian, who compiled a 
hiftory of Alexandria, and Montfjucon relates it in his anti- 
quities. I (hall infert the particulars of it in this place, be- 
c.uire they will give us a very proper idea of the riches and 
opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient authors 
fpeak very often of facred pomp, prpceiTions, anti folemn fcf- 
tivals, in honour of their gods, 1 thought it incumbent on me 
to give fome idea of them for once, by deferibing one of the 
molt celebrated folemnities that was ever known, Plutarch, 
who is perpetually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, 
has the approbation of his readers for his particular defeription 
of that of Paulus -^milius, which was one of the moft mag- 
nificent But if the account I fliall now give fliould appear 
unfeafonable, or too prolix, it may be pail'ed over, without 
interrupting the feries of this hiftory, for I declare before 
hand, that the relation will be fomething tedious. 

* This pompous foiemnity continued a whole day, and was 
conducted through the Circus of Alexandria. It was divided 
into feveral parts, and formed a variety of feparate procefilons. 
Belide thofe of the king’s father and mother, the gods had, 
each of them, a diftind cavalcade, adorned with the orna- 
ments relating to their hiftory. 

Athenseus has only related the particulars of that of Bac- 
chus, by which a judgment may be formed of the magnifi- 
cence of the reft. 


k Plut. in Apoph p. 88l. 


1 Athtn. 1 . V. p. 197 — 203. 
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The proccflion began with a troop of Silenii fomc habited 
111 purple, others in robes of a deep red 5 tJieir employment 
was to keep od'the crowd, and make way. 

Next the Siicni came a band of fatires, compofed of twenty 
in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

Tht’fc v^'crc fucceeded by the Viftorics, with golden wings, 
carrying vafes nine feet high, (learning with kindled perfumes, 
partly gilt, and partly adorned with the leaves of ivy. Their 
habits were embroidered with the figures of animals, and every 
part of them glittered with gold. 

After thefe came a double altar, nine feet in height, and 
covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed with or- 
naments of gold. It was alfo beautified with a golden crown, 
compofed of vine leaves, and adorned on all fides with certain 
white fillets. 

An hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed in 
purple veils; each of them fupporting a golden vafe of in- 
cenie, myrrh, and faffion. 

They were followed by forty fatircs, wearing crowns of 
gold which reprefented the leaves of ivy; and in the right 
hand of each was another crown of the fame metal, adorned 
with vine leaves. Their habits were diverfified with a yaiitty 
of colouis. 

In the rear of thefe marched two Sileni, arrayed in purple 
mantles, ond white drawers; one of them wore a kind of hat, 
and carried a golden caduceus in his hand; the other had a 
trumpet, lietween thefe two was a man, fix feet in heigiit, 
malked and habited like a tragedian. He alfo carried a golden 
cornucopia, and was dillinguilhed by the appellation of The 
Year. 

This perfon preceded a very amiable woman as tail as hini- 
feJf, drefled in a magnifirer.t manner, and glittering all over 
with gold. She held, in one hand, a crown compofed of the 
leaves of the peach-tree, and in ths other a branch of paim. 
She was callf-d Penteteris 

The next in the procelfion were die Genii of the four fea- 
fons, wearing ornaments by whicli they were diltingudlied, 
and fupporting two golden vafes of odours, adorned with ivy 
leaves. In the mid It of them was a fquare ali.ir of gold, 

A band of fatires then appeared, wearing golden crowns, 
fafliioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed in red iiabiis. 

* This word fi^nifies fhc fpace of five y€a^^, hccauf*-, at rhe u-op uf 
evtry fourth year, the It all of Uacihub was ccltbiatcd at the Ik^uu.ui^ ol tha 
next, wljicli was the fifth. 
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Some bore veflels filled with wine, others carried drinking- 
cups. 

Immediately after thefe were feen Philifcus, the poet and 
prieft of Bacchus, attended by comedians, muficians, dancers, 
and other perfons of that clafs. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the vigors at 
the Athletic combats and exercifes. One of thefe tripods, 
being thirteen feet and an half in height, was intended for 
the youths; the other, which was eighteen feet high, was 
defigned for the men. 

An extraordinary large chariot followed thefe. It had 
four wheels *, was twenty-one feet in length, and twelve in 
breadth, and was drawn by an hundred and eighty men. In 
this chariot was a figure reprefenting Bacchus, fifteen feet in 
height, and in the attitude of performing libations with a 
large cup of gold. He was arrayed in a robe of brocaded 
purple, which flowed down to his feet. Over this was a 
tranfparent veft of faffron-colour, and above that a large pur- 
ple mantle embroidered with gold. Before him was a great 
veflel of gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and containing 
fifteen meafures, called Metretesf. This was accompanied 
with a golden tripod, on which were placed a golden vafe of 
odours, with two cups of the fame metal full of cinnamon 
and fa ffron. Bacchus was feated in a fliade of ivy and vine 
Jtiaves, intermixed with the foliage of fruit trees; and from 
thefe hung feveral crowns, fillets, and thyrfi, with timbrels, 
ribbands, and a variety of fatiric, comic, and tragic mafks. 
In the fame chariot were the priefts and priefteflTes of that 
deity, with the other minifters, and interpreters of mylleries, 
dancers of all claffes, and women bearing vans J. 

Thefe were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched 
with their hair difhevellcd, and wore crowns compofed, fome 
of ferpent'i, others of branches of yew, the vine, or the ivy. 
home of thefe wonun carried knives in their hands, others 
grafped ferpents. 

After thefe advanced another chariot, twelve feet in breadth, 
and drawn by fixty men. In this was the ftatue of NylTa, or 
Nyfa, fitting ||, twelve feet high, and clothed with a yellow 


* All chariots in general, of which mention will be made in the fcquel of 
this relation, had alio four wheels. 

f Th.is word is frequently ufed in the prefent defeription; it is,thc name of 
a Greek meafure, wlrith correlpond.s moft with the Roman Amphora, but wjs 
lomewhat Irrger. Jt contained nine gallons. 

I Myftica Vannus lacchi. Virg. 

(j She is thought to have been the nurfe of Bacchus. 
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veil embroidered with gold> over which was another Laconic 
liabit. The ftatuc rofe by the aid of fome machines that were 
not touched by any perfon, and after it had poured milk out 
of a golden cup, it refumed its former feat. Its left hand held 
n thyrfus adorned with ribbands, and wore a golden crown, 
on the top of « hich were reprefented various leaves of ivy, 
with clufters of grapes, compofed of gems. It was covered 
with a deep (hade, formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded 
lamp hung at each corner of the chariot. 

After this came another chariot, thirty-fix feet in length, 
and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by three hundred men. 
On this was placed a wine-prefs, alfo thirty- fix feet long, and 
twenty-two and an half broad; this was full of the produce of 
the vintage. Sixty fatires trod the grapes, to the found of the 
flute, and fung fuch airs as correlponded with the adlion in 
which they were employed. Silenus was the chief of the 
band, and (treams of wine flowed from the chariot throughout 
the whole progrtfs. 

Another chariot, of the fame magnitude, was drawn by fx 
hundred men. This earned a fat of a prodigious flze, made 
of leopards fkins fewed together. The veflel contained three 
thoufand meafures, and flied a conlt.mt cri’ulion of wine, dur- 
ing the proceflion. 

This chariot was followed by an hundred and twenty 
crowned fatires and Sileni, carrying pots, flagons, and large 
cups, all of gold. 

I his troop was immediately fucccedcd by a filvcr fat, con- 
taining fix hundred metretes, and placed on a chariot drawn 
by the fame number of nun. I'he velfcl was adorned wnth 
chafed work, and the rim, together with the two handhs 
and the bafe, were embcllilhed with tl\e figures of animal^. 
Ihe middle part of it was cntoiTipafled witli a golden crown 
adotned with jewels. 

N "xt appeared two filver bowls, eighteen feet in diameter, 
and nine in height, 'fhe upper pan ol thtir c.rcumftrem c 
was ad'jrncd with Ituds, and the bottom with feveral animan, 
ihrcc 01 which were a foot and an hall h.^h, and many inoie 
of a I Tier fi'/e 

Tlicfe wcie followed by ten great fits, and fixtten circr 
veflelb, the brgell of v/hich conramed thirty mttrttc^, ami 
the leak five: there were likewile ten cauldrons, twenty four 
vafcb / u!- two handies, and dilpofed on five faiveis; two 1. - 
ver V i>iv -niefles, on wtibh were placed twenty-four goblets, 
a table ol mally 1 j1v\ 1 , « . •/ vii Let in length, and thirty more 
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of fix; four tripods, one of which was of mafly filver, and 
had a circumference of twenty-four feet; the other three, 
that were fitiallcr, were adorned with precious (tones in the 
middle. 

Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of filver, and fome- 
thing lefs than the preceding. They were llkewifc accom- 
panied with twenty-fix breakers, fixteen flagons, and an 
hundred and fixty other veflels, the largeft of which contained 
fix metretes: and the fmalled two. All thefe velTels were of 
filver. 

After thefe came the golden velTels; four of which, called 
Laconics, were crowned with vine leaves: there were likewife 
two Corinthian vafes, whofe rims and middle circumference 
were embellifhed with the figures of animals; thefe contained 
eight metretes; a winc-prefs, on which ten goblets were pla- 
ced: two other vafes, each of which contained five metretes; 
and two more that held a couple of meafures: twenty-two 
vefTels for preferving liquors cool, the largeft of which con- 
tained thirty metretes, and the lead one: four golden tripods 
of an extraordinary fize: a kind of a golden balket, intended 
as a repofitory for velTcls of the fame metal; this was enriched 
with jewels, and was five feet in length; it was likewife di- 
vided into fix partitions, one above another, and adorned with 
various figures of animals, above three feet in height: two 
goblets, and two glafs bowls with golden ornaments: two 
falvers of gold, four cubits in diJlmeter, and three others of 
lefj dimenfions: ten breakers; an altar four feet and an half 
high; and twenty-five dillies 

After this rich equipage marched fixteen hundred youths, 
habited in white vefts, and crowned, fome of them with ivy, 
others with branches of the pine. Two hundred and fifty of 
this band carried golden vafes, and four hundred of them 
vafes of filver. Three hundred more carried filver vcfljls, 
made to keep liquors cool. 

After thcle appeared another troop bearing large drinking 
veflels, fome of which were of gold, fifty of filver, and three 
hundred diverfified with various colours. 

There were likewife feveral tables, lix feet in length, and 
fupporting a variety of remarkable objedfs. On one was rc- 
prefented the bed of Semele, on which were difpofed feveral 
vefts, fome of golden brocade, others adorned with precious 
ftones. 

We muft not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in length, and 
twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five hundred men. In this 
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was the reprefcntation of a deep cavern, (hrouded with ivy 
and vine leaves: feveral pigeons, ring-doves and turtles ilTued 
out of the aperture, and flew about. Little bands were faf- 
tened to their feet, that they might be caught by the people 
around them. Two fountains, likewife, one of milk, and the 
other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All tlie nymphs 
who ftood round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury was alfo 
feen, with a golden caduceus in his hand, and clothed in a 
fplcndid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was exhibited in 
another chariot, where the god was reprefented by a ftatue, 
eight feet in height, and mounted upon an elephant. He 
was arrayed in purple, and wore a golden crown, intermixed 
with twining ivy and vine leaves. A long thyrfus of gold 
was in his hand, and his fandals were of the fame metal. On 
the neck of the elephant was feated a fatire above feven feet 
high, with a crown of gold on his head, formed in imitation 
of pine-branches, and blowing a kind of trumpet made of 
goat’s horn. The trappings of the elephant were of gold, 
and his neck was adorned with a crown of that metal (haped 
like the foliage of ivy. 

This chariot was followed by five hundred young virgins, 
adorned with purple veils and golden zones. An hundred 
and twenty of them, who commanded the reft, wore crowns 
of gold that feemed to be coinpofed of the branches of pine. 

Next to thefe came one hfindred and twenty fatires, armed 
at all points, fome in filver, and others in copper arms. 

To thefe fucceeded five troops of Sileni, and crowned fatires, 
mounted on afles, fome of whom were entirely harnafled with 
gold, the left with filver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, twenty- 
four of which were drawn hy elephants; fixty by he-goats; 
twelve by lions; fix by Orygos, a fnecies of goats; fifteen by 
buffaloes; four by v.rild affes; eight by oftriches; and feven 
by (lags, in thefe chariots were little youtlis habited like 
charioteers, and wearing hats with broad brims. They were 
accompanied by others of a lefs ftature, clothed in mintles 
embroidered with gold. The boys who performed the oilice 
of charioteers were crowned with brandies of pine; and the 
Icffcr youths with ivy. 

On each fide of thefe were three chariots drawn by camels, 
and followed by others drawn by mules. In thefe chariots 
were feveral tents, refembling ihofe of the Barbarians, with 
Indian women, and thofe of other nations, habited like Haves. 
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Some of thefe camels carried three hundred pounds weight of 
incenfe; others two hundred of faftVon, cinnamon, iris, and 
other odoriferous fpicts. 

At a little diftance from thefe, marched a band of Ethiopi- 
ans, armed with pikes. One body of thefe carried fix hun- 
dred elephants teeth; another, twothoufand branches of ebony; 
a third, cups of gold and filver, with a large quantity of gold 
dud. 

Afti^r thefe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at the head of two thoufand four hundred dogs, of 
the Indian, Hyrcanian, and MololTian breed, befide a variety 
of other fpecics. 

They were fucceeded by an hundred and fifty men fupport- 
ing trees, to which were fadened feveral fpecics of birds and 
deer. Cages were alfo carried, in which were parrots, pea- 
cocks, turkey hens, pheafants, and a great number of Ethio- 
pian birds. After thefe appeared an hundred and thirty 
fheep of that country; three hundred of the Arabian breed*, 
tweniy of the Ifland of Euboea; twenty-fix white Indian oxen, 
eight of the Ethiopian fpecies; alfo a large white bear; four- 
teen leopards; fixteen panthers; four lynxes; three fniall 
bears; a camelopard*, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, feated in a chariot, and wearing a 
golden crown, embelJiftied with ivy-leaves. He was r^^pre- 
fented as taking fanffuary at the altar of Rhea, from the per- 
fecution of Juno. Friapus was placed near him, with a 
crown of gold formed like the leaves of ivy. Tlie ilatue of 
Junp was crowned with a golden diadem; and thefe of Alex- 
ander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, leprefcnting ivy- 
leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that of Pto- 
lemy, and on her head was a crown of ^Id made in imita- 
tion of olive branches. Another ilatue, reprefenting the city 
of Corinth, w.is alfo near Ptolemy, with a golden diadem on 
its head. At a little dillance from each of thefe, was a great 
vafe filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of the lame 
metal, which contained five metretes. 

This chariot was followed by fcvcral women richly array- 
ed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other Greek 
cities in Afia; with the iilands which had formerly been con- 
quered by the Perfians. All this train wore crowns of gold. 

In another chariot was a golden thyrfus, an hundred and 
thirty -five feet in length, and a filver lance eighty feet long, 

* ’I'his animal, whether tkiI or fabulous, is irintionfc! bv Ho'-acc, 

Diverlum confula genus paiutuia ljuicIo. 
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In this part of the procefiion were a variety of wild beads 
and horfes, and twenty- four lions of a prodigious fize; and 
alfo a great number of chariots^ in which were not only the 
(latues of kings, but thofe of fcveral deities. 

After thefe, came a chorus of fix hundred men, among 
whom were three hundred who played on gilded harps, and 
wore golden crowns. At a fmall didance from this band, 
marched two thoufand bulls, all of the fame colour, and 
adorned with golden frontlets, in the middle of which rofe a 
crown of the fame metal. They were alfo adorned with a 
collar, and an * hung on the bread of each. All thefe 

habiliments were of gold. 

The procefiion of Jupiter, and a great number of other dei- 
ties, advanced next, and, after all the red, that of Alexander, 
whofe datue of malTy gold was placed in a chariot drawn by 
e lephants j on one fide of this datue dood Vi£Iory, and on 
the other ^linerva. 

The procefiion was graced with feveral thrones of gold 
and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem of gold, and 
on another a horn of the fame metal. A third fupported a 
crown; and a fourth a horn of folid gold. On the throne of 
Ptolemy Soter, the father of the reigning prince, was a gol- 
den crow n, which weighed ten thoufand pieces of goldf, each 
containing four drachms. 

In this procefiion were likewife three hundred golden vafes, 
in which perfumes were to be burned; fifty gilded altars, en- 
compafied with golden crowns. Four torches of gold, fifteen 
feet in height, were fartened to one of thefe altars. There 
were likewife twelve gilded hearths, one of which was eigh- 
teen feet in circumference, and fixty in height; and another 
was only twelve feet and an half high. Nine Delphic tripods 
of gold appeared next, having fix feet in their altitude; and 
there ware fix others, nine feet in height. The larged of 
all was forty-five feet high; fcveral animals in gold were plac- 
ed upon it, and its upper part was encompafled with a gol- 
den crown, formed of a foliage of \^ne-leaves. 

After thefe were feeii feveral gilded palms, twelve feet in 
length, together with acaduceus, gilt alfo, fixty-fix feet long; 
a gilded thunder-bolt, in length fixty feet; a gilded temple, 
fixiy feet in circumference; a double horn, twelve feet long; 

* A kind of buckler which covered the bread. 

f '1 he Attic Stater, nfaJl/ called equal to ten livres of Fiench 

money ; the value therefore of this finyle ciown amounted to an hundred thou.^ 
i'and French livre*; wh .h arc abaui 6vc thouland pounds Sterling- 

VoL. V. ' C 
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a vaft nurtlber of gilded animalS) feveral of which were eigh- 
teen feet in height. To thefc were added feveral deer of a 
flupendous fiae, and a fet of eagles thirty feet high» 

Three thoufand and two hundred crowns of gold were 
likewufe carried in this ptoceffion; together with a confecrat- 
ed crown, containing an hundred and twenty feet, undoubt- 
edly, in its circumference; it was like wife adorned with a pro- 
fuRon of gems, and furrounded the entrance into the temple 
of Berenice. Several large crowns of gold were alfo flip- 
ported by young virgins richly habited. One of thefe crowns 
was three feet in height, with a circunrifcrence of twenty- 
four. 

Thefe ornaments of the proccflion were accompanied with a 
golden cuirafs, eighteen feet in height; and another of filver, 
twenty-feven feet high. On this latter was the reprefentation 
of two thunder-bolts of gold, eighteen feet in length; witli 
an oaken crown cmbellilhed with jewels; twenty golden 
bucklers; fixty-four complete fuits of golden armour; two 
boots of the fame metal, four feet and an half in length; 
twelve bafons; a great number of flagons; ten large vafes ot 
perfumes for the bathS; twelve beakers; fifty dilhes, and a 
large number of tables: all thefe were of gold. There were 
like wife five tables covered with golden goblets; and an horn 
of folk! gold, forty-four feet in length. All thefe golden veflels 
and other ornaments, were in a feparate proccflion from that 
of Bacchus, which has been already deferibed. 

There were likewife 'four hundred chariots laden with vef- 
fcls, and other works of filver; twenty others filled with gold- 
en veflels, and eight hundred more appropriated to the car- 
riage of aromatic fpiccs. ' 

The troops that guarded this proccflion were compofed of 
fifty-feven thoufand fix hundred foot, and twenty-three thou- 
fand horfe, all drefled and armed in a magnificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which continued 
for fome days after this pompous folemnity, Ptolemy Soter 
prefented the vidlcrs witn twenty crowns of gold, and they 
received twenty-three from his confort Berenice. It appear- 
ed, by the regifters of the palace, that thefe lift crowns were 
valued at two thoufand two hundred and thirty talents, and 
fifty mitiae, about three hundred and thirty-four thoufand four 
hundred pounds fterling: from whence fume judgment may 
be farmed of the immenfe fums to which all tlie gold and fil- 
vtr employed in this fplchdid ceremonial amounted. 

Such wais the magnificence, (hall 1 call it religious, or ra- 
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thet theatrical and bf the comic ftfain? Exhibited by Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, at his coronation. If Fabricius, the famous 
Roman, whom I formerly mentioned, and who had rendered 
himfclf fo remarkable for his contempt of gold and filver, had 
been a fpeftator of this proceflion, I am perfnaded that the 
fight of it in all its parts, would have proved infupportable to ‘ 
him; and am inclined to think hd would have thought and 
fpok^n like the emperor Vefpafian, upon an occafion which 
had fomc rcfemblance to'this. He and his Ton Titus made a 
triumphant entry into Rome, after the deftru£tion of Jerufa- 
lem; but finding himftlf fatigued with the cxccfRvc length of 
that pompous proceflion, he could not conceal his difplcafure, 
and declared, that he was juftly punifhed by that tedious ce- 
remony, for his weaknefs in defiring a triumph at his advan- 
ced age 

In this fcflival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it was 
concluded ^^ith any elegance, or had the lead air of taftc and 
genius. An amazing prodigality of gold and filver was dif- 
played^ which makes me recoiled a paflTage in Salluft, the 
beauty and force of which I have the mortification not to be 
:ihie to render in our language. Catilyic intended to repre- 
fent the Immoderate luxury of the Romans his contempora- 
ries, who lavifhed immenfc fums in the purchafe of piftures, 
ffcitucs, wrought plate, and fuperb buildings. ‘‘ They draw 
out,” fays he, << and torment their gold and filver by all 
imaginable methods,’^ I muft entreat the reader’s cxcufe for 
this literal tranflation, and yet this excefs of prodigality is 
incapable of exhaufting and overcoming their riches.” 

‘‘ Omnibus nicdis pccuniam trahunt, vexant f; tamen fumma 
lubidliie divitias fuas vincere nequeunt.” In fuch profufions 
as thefe, did the whole merit of Philadelphus confifl: on this 
occafion. 

What coultf there be truly great or admirable in’ this vain 
oRentaiion of liches, and a wafte of fuch imenenfe treafure 


* Adeo nihil ornamentorum exttinfecus cupide appetivit, ut triumph i die 
fat'gatus tai dilate cr taedio pomp®, non rctituerit merito fe plcfti, qui trlum- 
phum — nm inepre fencx coDCupiffft. Sueton. in Vc^paf c. 12. 

f 'rhefe metaphorical terms, “ trahunt, vexant, vincere nequeunt,” may poHi- 
bly be derived from the combats of the Athleta, wherein, after one of them 
has tfirown his adverfary, and marines hinifelf vidforious, he drag^s him along 
the Arena, in fight of the fpec^ators, twifts, fliakcs, and toimeius him, w.thouc 
bc.n^ able to extort a tonftflion from him of his defeat. * In thn correft, thrre- 
iuie, wherein the Roman author reprefents luxury and riches to be en^ajrcd, all 
the profullon. cf the former were incapable of exhaufting and overcoming her 
n.he',. 

C 2 
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in ^ bottomlefs abyfs, after they had coft the people fo many 
fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been amaifed by a long 
feries of violent exaftions? The fpoils of whole provinces and 
cities were facrificed to the curiofity of a Angle day, and dif- 
played to public view, only to raife the frivolous admiration 
of a ftupid populace, without conducing to the leaft real ad- 
vantage or utility. Nothing ever argued a more profound 
ignorance of the true ufe of riches and folid glory, and of 
whatever elfe has any juft pretenfions to the efteein of man- 
kind 

But what can we fay, when we behold a facred procefTion, 
and a folemnity of religion converted into a public fchool of 
intemperance and licCntioufnefs, fuch as are only proper to 
excite the moft fhameful paflions in the fpeftators, and induce 
an utter depravity of manners; by prefenting to their view 
all the utenfils of excefs and debauch, with the moft power- 
ful allurements to indulge them, and that under pretext of 
paying adoration to the gods! What divinities mu ft thofe be, 
that would exaft, or fo much as fuller fo fcandalous a pomp 
in their worfhip! 


SECTION V. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE REIGN OF PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. 

DEATH OF DEMETRIUS PHALEREUb. 

Ptolemy Philadcfphus after the death of his father, be- 
came foie m after of all his dominions, which were compofed 
of Egypt, and many provinces dependent on it, that is to fay, 
Phoenicia, Coelofyria, Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, the illand of 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the illes called 
the Cyclades. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadeljfrius had con- 
cealed his refentment againft Demetrius Phalereus, for the 
advice he gave that prince, when he was deliberating on the 
choice of a fucceflbr. But when the fovereign power entire- 
ly devolved upon him, he caufed that philofopher to be feiz- 
cd, and fent with a ftrong guard to a remote fortrefs, where 
he ordered him to be confined, till he Ihould determine in 
what manner to treat him. " But at laft the bite of an afpic 
put a period to the life of that great man, who merited a bet- 
ter fate. 

m A. M. JJ 72 T. Ant J. C. 283. Theocrit Idyll, xvii. 
n X)Iog. in Demetr. Cic. in orat. prgBLibir. Pod n 23- 
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The teftimonies in his favour, of Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Diodoius Siculus, and many others, leave no room to doubt 
of the probity and wifdom of his government; we therefore 
(hall only conGder what has been obferved with refpeft to his 
eloquence. 

Uhe charadlers of his writings, as Cicero obferves in feve- 
ral places were fweetnefs, elegance, beauty, numbers and 
ornament, fo that it was eafy to diftinguilh in them the dif- 
ciple of Theophraftus. He excelled in that fpecies of elo- 
quence, whi^h is called the temperate and florid. His ftyle, 
in other refpefts gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled 
with bold and fliining metaphors, that exalted and enlivened 
his difeourfe, otherwife not dignified to any great degree with 
rich fentiments, and thofe beauties that conftitute the great 
and fublime. He was rather to be confidered as a wrelller, 
formed in the fliade and tranquillity, for public games and 
IpeiSlacles, than as a foldicr inured to arms by exercife, and 
quitting his tent to attack an enemy. His difeourfe had, in- 
deed, the faculty of affecting his hearers with foinethirg grate- 
ful and tender, but it wanted energy ''to infpire the force and 
ardour that inflame the mind, and only left in it at moft an 
agreeable remembrance of fome tranfient fweetnefs and graces, 
not unlike that we retain after hearing the moft: harmonious 
concerts- 

It muft be confefled, this fpccies of eloquence has its merit, 
when limited to juft bounds; but as it is very difficult and 
unufual to preferve the due mediocrity in this particular, and 
to fupprefs the faJlies of a rich and lively imagination, not al- 
ways guided by the judgment; this kind of eloquence is apt, 
therefore, to degenerate, and become, even from its own 
beauties, a pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiates and 
depraves the tafte. This was the clFc6l, according to Cicero 
and Quintilian, who were good judges in this point, of the 
florid and ftudied graces peculiar to the ftyle of Demetrius. 


• Demetnns Phalrrms in hoc numero haberi poteft. difputator fubtdic, ora- 
tor paru^'i vtheincns, dultib tainen ut Fheophraiii difcipuium polFit. agnoLcic. 
Oific 1 . 1. n. 3. 

Demetrius Plulerciis, eruditiflimus life qnidem, fed non tarn arnim inftitutns, 
qiiam paUeftra. Itaque dek(Slabat mapis Athcnienles quim nflimmabit 
P^otefflrat enim in folem ef pulverem, non ut c militari t «l>crn u ulo, ltd in c 
Thcophiafti, doAiflimi hominis, iimbraculi'.^ — Suavisi vidcri maluit, qiiim gia 
VIS, fed fua\itatc ca, qua perfunderet ammo*!, non qa pcrfnnjicrct cL tantum 
Ut memonam cominnitatis luae, non (quemadmodum de PlucIc Itnpfit Eupo- 
lis) cum delccJlitionc aculeob etiam rclmqueiet in aiiimis coruin a quibub eflet 
Buditus. Do ciar Or»t n. 3*^ ct 38. 

c ^ 
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AtheiWi till his titnc *, h^id been ^iccn^pmed to a noble and 
majcftic eloquence, wbofe^ charafter was a natural beauty, 
without paint and glitter I>emet;riu 8 was the fir (t that re- 
volt?^ again ft this ipanly ;^nd folid ^oqueiice, to which he 
fubftituted a foft and languifliing fpecies, that abated the vi- 
gour of the mind, and at length rendered falfe tafte predomi- 
nant* 

Two pf Alexander's eaptains furvived Ptolemy, Lyfimachus 
and Sei&ucu8,'wh0| ti|l then, had always beep united by in- 
tereft and fricndfcip, and were engaged to each other by trea- 
ties and confederations: and as thev were now advancing to 
the period of their days, for caph of thun bad exceeded four- 
fcore years of age, qne would have thought they (hould have 
been defirous of ending their lives in the union which had fo 
long fubfifted between them; inftead of which, their mutual 
deftTu£fion by war became the whple objtft of their thoughts, 
on the following occafipn. 

Lyfimachus, after the marriage of his fon Agathoclcs with 
Lyfandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, efpoufed another 
himfelf, whofe name Arfiuoe, and had feveral chiidreu 
by her, ® The different intcrefts of thefc two fifters led them 
into all forts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in their 
favour, upon the death of Lyfimachus, What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting! Their pppofi- 
tion to each other was not the mere effeft of perfoiial intcreft, 
but was chiefly fomented by the differences of their motherb. 
Lyfandra was the daughter of Eurydicc, and Arfinoc pf Bere- 
nices. The arrival of Ptolemy Cejraunus, the brother of Phi- 
hdelphus, at this court, made Arfinoc apprehenfive that his 
intereft would ftrengtben too much the party of Lyfandra, 
who was his After by the fame mother; and thit they would 
accomplifl^ the deftiudfion of herfelf, and hv^r own children, 
at the death of Lyfimachus* This calamity flie was deter- 
mined to prevent, by facrificing Agathoclea to her fufpicionb; 
and (he fuccccded in her defign, by reprefenting him to her 
hulband, as one who had formed a confpiracy againft his life 
and crown, by which (he fo much incenfecj him agavft his 
own fon, that he caufed him to be imprifoned and put to 
death. Lyfandra and her children, with her brother Cerau- 

o Jultin, I xvli. c. i, Appian. in Syri^. Paufan in Attic, p. i8. 

• Haec atas cfFudit hanc copiain; er uf opinio niea ferr, fuccus iHe et fan- 
jiiifi inconuptus ufqut ad hanc aeutcin oiatorum luit, in qua natnralis in iTcf, 
iton fucatus, nitor — Hie, Pttalcreus, pninu^inflexit Oiaxioucni, tt cam nioiltm 
tuieramque reddidit. Dc clar Orat ij. 36— ^8, 
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nus, and Alexander, another fon of Lyfimachus, took fane- 
tuary, in the court of Scleucus^ and prevailed upon him to 
declare war againfl Lyfimachus. Several of the principal 
officers of this prince, and even thofe who had been moft dc- 
devoted to his intereft, were (Iruck with fo much horror at 
the murder of his fon, that they entirely abandoned him, and 
retired to the court of Scleucus, where they ftrengthened the 
remondrances of Lyfandra by their own complaints. Seieu- 
cus was eafily induced to undertake this war, for which he 
was already fufficicntly difpofed, by views of intereft. 

P Before he engaged in this enterprife, he refigned his queen 
Stratonice to his fon Antiochus, for a reafon 1 (hail foon re- 
late; and configned to him, at the fame time, a confiderablc 
part of his empire, referving to himfclf no other territories 
but the provinces between the Euphrates and the fea. 

Antiochus was feized with a lingering diftemper, of which 
the phyficians were incapable of difeovering the caufe; for 
which reafon his condition was thought entirely defperate. 
It is cafy to conceive the inquietude of a fatlicr who beheld 
himfelf on the point of lofing his fon in the flower of his age,, 
whom he had intended for his fuccefTor in his vaft domU 
nions, and in whom all the happinefs of his life confifted £ra- 
fiftratus, the moft attentive and Ikilful of all the phyficians, 
having carefully confidered every fymptom with which the 
indifpiifltion of the young prince was attended, believed 'at, 
laft that he had difeovered its true caufe, and that it proceed- 
ed from a paffion he had entertained for fome l^^dy; in which 
conjecture he was not deceived. It, however, was more difficult 
to difeover the object of a paffioii, the more violent from the 
-fecrecy in which it remained. The phyfician, therefore, to 
aiTure himfelf fully of what he furmifed, pafled whole days 
in the apartment of his patient, and when he faw any hdy. 
enter, he carefully obferved the countenance of the j^Tince, and 
never difeovered the lead emotion in him, except when Stra- 
tonice came imo the chamber, cither alone, or with her con- 
fort; at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
ferves, always affefted with the fymptoms deferibed by Sap- 
pho, as fo many indications of a violent paffion. Such, for 
inftance, as a fuppreftion of voice; burning blufties; fuftufion 
of fight; cold Iweat; a fenfible inequality and diforder of 
pulfej with a variety oPbhe like fymptoms. When the phy- 
iician was afterwards alone with his patient, he managed his 


p Plut. ill Dcraetr. p.906, 907. Appian. in Syr. p. ia6— 128. 
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inquiries with fo much dexterity, as at laft drew the fccret 
from him. Antiochus confefled his paflion for queen Stra- 
tonice his mother-in-law, and declared that he had in 
vain employed all his efforts to vanquiih it: he added, that 
he had a thoufand times had recourfe to every confider.itiori 
that could be reprefented to his thoughts, in fuch a conjunc- 
ture; particularly the refpedl due from him to a father and a 
fovereign, by whom he was tenderly beloved; the flinmeful 
circumftance of indulging a paflion altogether unjulVifiable, 
and contrary to all the rules of decency and honoiir; the 
folly of harbouring a defign he ought never to be dehrous of 
gratifying; but that his reafon, in its prefent Hate ohdiftrac- 
tion, entirely engrolTed by one objeft, would hearken to no- 
thing. And he concluded with declaring, that to punifii 
himfclf, for defires involuntary in one fenfe, but criminal in 
every ocher, he had refolved to languiflf to death, by difeon- 
tinuing all care of his health, and abltaining from every kiiid 
of food. 

The phyfician gained a very confiderable point, by pene- 
trating into the fource of his patient’s diford^r; but the ap- 
plication of the proper remedy was much more difficult to be 
accomplifhed; and how could a propofal of this nature be 
made to a parent and king! When Seleucus made the next 
inquiry after his fon’s. health, Erafiftratus replied, that his dif- 
temper was incurable, becaufe it arofe from a fecret paffion 
which' could never be gratihed, as the lady he loved was not 
to be obtained. The father, furprifed and afflifled at this 
anfv^er, defired to know why the lady was not to be obtain- 
ed? “ Becaufc flie is my wife,” replied the phyfician, “ and 
** I am not difpofed to yield her up to the embraces of ano- 
ther.” « And will you not part with her then,” replied 
the king, to preferve the life of a fon 1 fo tenderly love I 
“ Is this the friendfliip you profefs for me?” Let me en- 
** treat you, my lord,” laid Erafiftratus, “ to imagine your- 
felf for one moment in my place, would you relign your 
Stratonice to his arms? If you, therefore, who are a fa- 
ther, would not confent to fuch a facrifice for the welfare 
“ of a foil fo dear to you, how can you expeft another Ihould 
“ do it?” I would refign Stratonice, and my empire to 
him, with all my foul,” interru^d the king. “ Your 
“ majefty then,” replied the phyfici*, “ has the remedy in 
your own hands; for he loves Stratonice.” The father did 
not hefitate a moment after this declaration, and eafily ob- 
tained the confent of his coiifort: after which, his fon and 
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that princefs were crowned king and queen of upper Afia. 
4 Julian the apodate relates, in a fragment of his writings (lilt 
extant, that AntiocTms could not efpoufe Stratonice, till after 
the death of hivS father. 

Whatever traces of referve, nioderation, and even modefly^, 
appear 'm the conduiff of this young prince, his example (liows 
us the misfortune of giving the leaif entrance into the heart 
of an unlawful paflion, capable of difcompofing all the hap- 
pinefs and tranquillity of life. 

^Selcucus, being now eafed of his inquietude, thought of 
nothing but marching againft Lyfimachus. He therefore put 
himfelf at the head of a fine army, and advanced into Afia 
minor. All the country fubmittecl to him, as far as Sardis, 
which he befieged and took; by which means he became 
m.ifter of all the treafures of l^yfimachus. 

fins lad, luving pafled the Hcllcfpont, in order to check 
the progrefs of Seleucus, gave him battle in I'hrygia but 
was deferred and in confcquence of which, Selcucus 

remiered himfelf mader of all his dominions. His greateft 
pleafuref, on this occafion, refultcd from his being tiie only 
furvivor of all the captains of Alexander, and, by the event 
of this battle, victorious over conquerors thcmfelves, for that 
was the exprefiion he thought fit to ufc, and this advantage 
was coiifidLred by him as the eftedl of a peculiar providence 
in his favour, riiis lad viftory w^as undoubtedly the beft 
jiidification of the title of Nicator, or the Conqueror, which 
he had already aflumed, and which is ufually given him by 
the hidori.ins, in order to didinguifli him from the other 
princes who reigned after him in Syria of the name of Scleu- 
cus. 

His tiiumph, on this occafion, was of no lotig continuance, 
for when he went, feven months after his victory, to take 
pofledionof Macedonia, wherehepropofcdtopafstlie remainder 
of his days in the bofom of his native country, he was bafely 


q In Mifop. 

r Juftin 1 >vii. c. I, 2. Appian, in Syr. p. 178. Memnon. EjcccrpU apud 
Pliot. c. 9. Paufaii. ill Aitic, p. 18. Orol. j — 23. Poly.iii. 4, 9. 
fa A. M. 3723. Ant. J. C. 281. 

• Porphyry is the only author who has pointed out the real place where this 
battle was fought, and which Atfebius, by an tvitlcrr nullake, calU 
iiiftcad of the field of Cyiu?; mentioned by Str.iho, 1 . mil p. 629^. 

f Laetus ea vK^oria ydeucus, rt quod niajus ca vidoria putahat, folum fc dc 
cohorte Alcxandii rcinanfift'c, vidloremqut vutlorum extitifriL, non huinanum tffe 
♦»pus, fed aivmuin murius, gloriahatiir; ignaiuui prorfu^, non n-uko yeft fragi- 
htat’s I'.umaiia; fc iplu n cxcii’pluui futiTuin. Juliin, 1. xvii. z. 
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sflaffinatcd by Ccraunus, on whom he had conferred innume*- 
fable honours and obligations: for he had received him into 
hi$ court, when he fled from his own country^ and had treat- 
ed him fuitabJy to his rank. He had alfo carried that prince 
with him in that expedition; intending, when it fliould be 
completed, to employ the fame forces for his cftabliftimcnt 
on the throne of his father in Egypt. But as this wretch 
was infen fible of all the favours he had received, he had the 
villany to confpirc againft his benefaftor; whom he aflaffi- 
nated, as we have already mentioned. 

: He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ipfus, 
when the title of king was fecured to him; and thirty-one, 
if the commencement of his reign be fixed twelve years 
after the death of Alexander, when he became mafter of 
Alla; from which time the era of theSeleucidae commences. 

* A late di/Tertation of Monfieur de la* Nauze gives him a 
reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it the nineteen 
years of his fon Antiochus Soter. The author pretends, that 
Seleueus Nicator, did not entirely diveft himfeif of the go- 
vernment; but began with making a partition of his dotni- 
nions; and that he afterwards re-united them, even in the life- 
time of his fon. He has produced* probable reafons in fa- 
vour of his opinion; but as I never engage in contefts of this 
nature, I ftiall confine myfelf to the chronology of Ufher, 
who has been my ufual guide, and who affigns, with Father 
Petau and Monfieur Vaillant, thirty-one years to the reign of 
Scleucus Nicator. • 

This prince had extraordinary qualities; and, without men- 
tioning his military accomplifhmcnts, it may be jullly faid, 
that he didinguilhed himfeif among rhe other kings, by his 
great love of juftice, a benevolence, clemency, and a pecu- 
liar regard to religion, that endeared him to the people. He 
had likewife a tafte for polite literature, and made it a cir- 
cumflance of pleafure and glory to himfeif, to fend back to 
the Athenians the library of which Xerxes had dirpoflefled 
them, and which he found in Perfia. He alfo accompanied 
that prefent with the ftatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 
whom the Athenians honoured as their deliverers. 

The friends of Lyfimachus, with thofe who had ferved un- 
der that prince, at fiiil confidered Ceraunus as the avenger 
of his death, and acknowledged him for their king, but his 
conduct foon caufed them to change their fentiments. 


t Tom, VII. des Mem. dc I’Academ. des inferip. ct Belles I.cttrcs. 
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He did not expert to poffefs the dominions of Lyfimachus 
in peace, while his fiftcr Arfinoe and the children ihe had by 
Lyfimachus were living; for which reafon he determined to 
rid himfelf at once of them and the apprehenfioris they gave 
him. The greatefl crimes colt the ambitious no rcjnorfq|i 
Ceiuiunus feigned a paffion for his filler, and feeined delirous 
of cfpouMng her; and as thefe incelluous marriages were fre- 
quent and allowable in Egypt, Arfinoe, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the natural difpofition of her brother, protrafted, as 
much as poffible, the conclufion of that affair, the confcquences 
of which fhc feared would be fatal to hcrfclf and children. 
But the more ftie delayed, and concealed her repugnance by 
plaufible pretexts, the more warmly he prefled her to gratify 
his palfion; atul, in order to remove all fufpicion, he repaired 
to tiuit temple which the 'Macedonians held in the greatefl 
veneration, and there, in the prefence of one of her intimate 
friends whom ihe had fent to him, he called the tutelar gods of 
tlic country to witnefs, embracing their fl.uues at the fame 
time, and protefling, with the moil dreadful oachs and impre- 
cations, th‘it his views, with refpedl to the marriage he lolicit. 
ed, were perfeclly pure and innocent. 

Aifmoe placed but Httle confidence in thefe promifes, 
though they were uttered before the altars, and had been 
ratified with the awful feal of religion; but fhe was appre- 
henllvc, at the fiime time, that pcrfilling in an obllinate re- 
fufal, would be fatal to her children, for whofe welfare fhe 
was more folieitous than her own. hhe, therefore, confented 
at Lift, and the nuptials were celebrated with the greateft 
magnificence, and with all the indicaiions of tl\e moil uiiaf- 
fecled joy and tendernefs. Ccrauniis placed the diadem on 
the head of Lis fiftcr, and declared her queen, in the prefence 
of the whole army. Arfinoe felt a real joy, when Ihe beheld 
her fell fo glorioufly re-eftablifiied in the privileges of which 
file had been divefled by the death of Lyfimachus, her firfl 
hufband; and fhe invited her new fpoufe to refide wfith her 
in her own city of CafLindrin, to winch flie firft repaired 
herfeif, in order to make the necefl'ary preparations for his 
artival. The temples, on tJiat occafion, witli all the public 
places and private lioufes, were magnificently adorned, and 
nothing was to be feen but altars and vi^lims ready for facri- 
fice. The two funs of Arfinoe, Lyfimachus, who v/as then 
fixteen years of age, and Philip, who was thirteen, both prin- 


u J uflin. 1. ixiv. c. z —4. 
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ces of admirable beauty, and majeftic mien, advanced to meet 
the king, with crowns on their heads, it being a day of fo 
much foiemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round 
their necks, and embraced them with as much tendernefs as 
fould well be expreffed by the fondeft of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was prefently fucceeded 
by a bloody tragedy. As foon as he entered the city, he 
feized the citadel, and ordered the two brotliers to be mur- 
dered. Thofe unfortunate princes fled for refuge to the 
queen, who clafped them in her arms, and vainly endeavoured, 
by covering them with her body, to fave them from the dag- 
gers of their murderers, who killed them in the bofom of 
their mother. Inftead of being allowed the fad confolation 
of rendering them the laft offices, (he was firfl dragged out of 
the city, with her robes all rent, and her hair difhcvelled, and 
then banifhed into Samothrace, with only two female fervants 
to attend her, mournfully conlidering her furviving the prin- 
ces her fons tls the completion of all her calamities. 

* Providence would not fuffer fuch crimes to go unpiiniflied, 
but called forth a dillant people to be the miniflers of its ven- 
geance. 

The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, fent 
out a prodigious number of people too feek a new fettlemeiit 
in fome other land. -This fwarm of foreigners came from the 
extremity of the ocean, and after they had proceeded along 
the Danube, arrived at the outlet of the Save, and then 
divided thcmfelves into three bodies. The firft, commanded 
by Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now known 
bv the name of Hungary; the fecond marched into Thrace, 
under Cerethrius; and Belgius led the third into lllyrium and 
Macedonia.' 

All the nations near whofe territories this people approach- 
ed, were (truck with fo much terror, that inftead of waiting 
till they were fubdued, they difpatched ambafladors to the 
Gauls, and thought themfelvcs exceeding happy in purchafing 
their liberty with money. Ptolemy Ceraunus king of 
Macedonia, was the only prince who was unafFefted at the 
tidings of this formidable irruption; and running headlong of 

xA. M. 3725. Ant. JC. 279. Juftin. 1 , xxiv. et XXV. Paufan. 1 . x. p. 64.^. 
.1—645. Mcmn. Exc. apud Fhotium Eclogat Diod. Sic. 1 . xxii. Callim. hynm 
in Delum, ct Schol. ad eundum. Suidas in Taxaratt, 

Solus rex Macedonia .Ptolemaus adventuin Gallorum intrepidu^ audivit, 
liifque cum paucis et incompofitis, quafi bclla non difficilius quam fcrlcra patra- 
Tviuur, patricidioruni fuiiis agitatus, occurrit. Juftin. 
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himfelf on the piinifliment the divine vengeance was preparing 
to inllift upon him for the murders he had perpetrated, he 
advanced to meet the Gauls with a fmall body of undifcipiin- 
ed troops, as if it had been as cafy for him to fight battles, as 
it was to commit crimes. He had even the imprudence tor 
refufe a fupply of twenty thoufand men, which the Dardani- 
ans, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered him j and 
anfwered with an infulting air, that Macedonia would be 
much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered all the Eaft, it 
could need the aid of the Dardanians to defend its frontiers; 
to which he added, with a haughty tone of triumph, that he 
would face the enemy with the children of thofe who had 
fubdued the univerfe under the enfigns of Alexander. 

He expreffed himfelf in the fame imperious ftrain to the 
Gauls, who firft offered him peace by a deputation, in cafe he 
would purchafe it; but, conceiving this ofier the refult of 
fear, he replied, that he would never enter into any treaty of 
peace with them, unlefs they would deliver up fome of the 
principal perfons of their nation to him as hofiages; and that 
they mull likewife fend him their arms, before he would 
place any confidence in their promifes. This anfwer w'as 
received with contempt by the Gauls: and we may fioni 
hence obferve, the methods ufuaily employed by the Deity, in 
chaftifing the pride and injuftice of princes; he firft deprives 
them of reafon and counfcl, and then abandons them to their 
vain imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, wherein 
the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and cut to plcics; 
Ptolemy, covered v/ith wounds, was taken prifoncr by the 
Gauls, who, after they had cut off his head, fixed it on a 
lancc, and lliewed it to the army in derifion. A very incon- 
fiderable number of Macedonians faved themicives by flight, 
but all the reft were either flain or made prifoners. The 
Gauls difperfed themfelves, after tliis vidory, in order to pil- 
lage tlie adjacent country; upon which Softhenes, one ol the 
principal perfons among tl:e Macedonians, improving the dif- 
order in which they then v/ere, deftroyed a great number of 
their men, and obliged the reft to quit the country.* 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his troop: 
but this leader is not to be confounded with that oilier 
Brennus who took the city of Rome, about a century before. 
Upon this intelligence he had received of the firft fuccefs of 
Belgius, and the great booty he had acquired, he envied him 
the fpoils of fo rich a country, and immediately formed a 
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refoJution to have a part. And when he received the news 
of that generars defeat, that only fcrVcd as a new motive to 
haden his march*, his impatiercc to avenge his countrymen 
uniting with his defire to enrich himfelf. Authors have not 
informed us what became of Bclgius and his troop, but, in all 
probability, he was killed in the fecond engagement, after 
which the remains of his army were incorporated into that of 
Brennus. But how'ever that were, Brennus and Acichorius 
fitted Panrtonia, with an army of one hundred and fifty 
thoufand foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe, and entered Illyri- 
um, in order to pafs into Macedonia and Greece. 

During a fedition which happened in their march, a body 
of twenty thoufand men drew off from the main army, and 
marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, into Thrace, where 
they joined thofe whom Cerethrius had already marched into 
that country, after which they made themfelves matters of 
Byzantium, and the wettern coatts of the Propontis, and then 
hid the adjacent country under contribution. 

y This defertion did not prci'^ent Brennus and Acichorius 
from continuing their march; and they drew, cither from 
lllyrium, or their countrymen the Gauls, fuch numerous re- 
inforcements, as increafed their army to one hundred and 
fifty-two thoufand foot, and fixty-one thoufand two hundred 
horfe. The hopes of booty, and fomc advantageous fettle- 
ment, caufed a vaft number of foldiers to join them in this 
expedition, and with this army they marched direftly to 
Macedonia, where they overpowered Softhencs with their 
multitudes, and ravaged all the country. It will foon appear 
by the fcquel, that Antigonus reigned in Macedonia, after the 
death of Softhencs. 

The Gauls, after their conquetts in that country, advanced 
to the ftraits cf Thcrmypolie, with an intention to enter 
Greece; but were ftopped for fome time by the troops w’hich 
had been potted there, to defend that important pafs; till at 
laft they difeovered the way which the army of Xerxes had 
formerly taken in their palTage over thefe mountains; and tlic 
Greeks, to avoid being furrounded by the troops detached 
againft them by the Gauls for that purpofe, were obliged to 
retire and leave them a free pattage. 

Brennus advanced* with the main body of the army towards 
Delphos, in order to pilLigc the immenfe riches of the temple 
of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to follow him v/ith the 
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troops under his command; declaring to him, at the fame 
time, with an air of raillery, that the gods ought in reafon 
to impart fome of their riches to men, who had more 
« occafion for them than themfclves, and employed them in 
« a better manner.” * Authors have here taken an opportu- 
nity to relate very aftonifhing events: for they tell us, that 
when lirennus approached the temple of Delphos, the fkics 
were blackened with a dreadful tempeft, and that great 
numbers of his men were deftroyed by hail and thunder. To 
which they add, that this ftorm was attended with an earth- 
quake, that rent the mountains, and threw down the rocks, 
which crulhed the Gauls by hundreds at a time; and that the 
remaining troops were feized with fuch a panic the enfuing 
night, as can fed them to miftake their own men for the ene- 
mies, in confequence of which they deftroyed themfelves in 
fuch a manner, that before the day grew Tight enough for 
them to diftinguifti each other, above half of the army perifti- 
ed in that manner. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple fo revered 
among them had drawn from all parts to preferve it from 
being plundered, were animated by an event in which heaven 
itfelf feemtd to declare in their favour, and charged the Gauls 
with fo much impetuofity, that though Acichorius had joined 
Brennus, they were unable to fuftain the ftiock, and were 
flaughtered in vaft numbers. Brennus was wounded in fe- 
veral parts of his body, but not mortally: when he faw that 
all was loft, and that the defign he had formed ended in the 
deftruftion of his army, he was ftized with fuch defpair, as 
made him refclve not to furvive his lolTts. He accordingly 
fent for all the officers that could be affembled, amidft the 
confufion which reigned among them, and advifed them to 
kill all the wounded men, and make the belt retreat in their 
power. At the clofe of thofe expreCions he drank as much 
wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his own bofoiU, 
and expired upon the fpot, 

Acichorius took the command in chief upon himfelf, and 
endeavoured to regain the ftraits of Thermopyla:, in order to 
march out of Greece, and conclude the fad remains of tliat 
army into their own country. But as he was obliged to pafs 
through a large extent of the enemy’s territories, and to ha- 
zard a battle every time he wanted provifions for his troops; 


z Juft in. 1 . x\lv. c. 6 — 8. Paufan. I. x. p. f)S2 — 654. 
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and as thefe were always reduced to the neceffity of lying on 
the ground, though it was then the winter feafonj in a word, 
as they were conltantly harafled from every quarter, by the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they marched, 
they were all deftroyed, either by ramine, cold> diftempers, 
or the fword; and of all that prodigious number of men who 
engaged in this expedition, not one efcaped with life. 

Some fabulous exaggerations may polFibly be blended with 
the other circumftances of this event; and chiefly with rela- 
tion to the fudden tempeft that arofe, when the Gauls ap- 
proached Delphos, and that miraculous fall of the rocks on 
the ficrilegious troops. Perhaps the whole might be no 
more than a thick flight of arrows, fhot by the enemies, who 
might like wife roll down upon the Gauls huge {tones from 
the tops of tlic mountains. Such events arc entirely natural 
and cuftomary in attacks like this, which the priefl:*?, whole 
intereit it was to magnify the power of their god, might 
reprefent with an air oi prodigy, and as a miraculous intei- 
pofition; it is certain that any account of this nature might 
be eafily impofed upon the credulity of the people, who are 
always fond of giving into the marvellous, and feldom feru- 
pulouily examine the truth of fuch things. 

Oa the other hand, we have no fuihcient reafon to dlfbe- 
licve any thing hiftory relates of this event. The enterpnfe 
of Brennus was undoubtedly a facrilegious impiety; and in- 
jurious to religion, as well as to the Deity himfelf; for hr 
fpoke and atled in .the manner already reprefented, not from 
any conviction that thofe gods were the mere off'^pring of fab^c, 
for he did not think better on that article than the oreck^ 
themfelveSj but from an abfolute contempt of a divinity m 
general. The idea of a God is imprefled on the hearts of all 
men, and they have through all ages, and in all countries, 
believed it to be their duty to render certain honours to liim. 
The Pagans were deceived in their application of this princi- 
ple, but all acknowledged the neccTiiy of it. Ihe Deitv, 
therefore, in mere goodnefs to mankind, may have caufed hi> 
vengeance to be dilplayed againft thofe, even among the hea- 
thens, who teitified an open contempt of a fuprrme Beiiig, 
in order to preferve the traces and principles of leligion in 
their minds, by fome extraordinary indicatioiiS of his anger, 
till it pleafed^ him to afford them clearer lights by the mini- 
lliation of the Mediator, at the appointed lime, referved for 
the inllruftion of m^inkind, in that pure worfhip which the 
only true God required fiom them We likewife fee that the 
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Divine Beln'j, in order to preferve among men a due refpedl 
for his providence, and a belief of his peculiar attention to all 
their iiCtions, has been careful, from time to tinrte, to punifli 
perjuries and other crying offences in a lingular manner, and 
even among the Pagans themfclves. By which means the 
belief of that capital point, the firft tie of man with God, was 
maintained arnidlt all the darknefs of Paganilm, and the dif- 
folution of manners which then prevailed. But it is now 
time to return to the Gauls. 

^ Leonor and Lutarius, who had cftablilhed themfelves on 
the P'ropontis, advanced to the Hellefpont, and furprifed 
Lyfimachia, after which they made themfelves mailers of all 
the I hracian Cherfonefus; but a difference arifing between 
the two chiefs, they feparated from each other. Lutarius 
continued his inarch along the Hellefpont, and Leonor re- 
turned to Byzantium with the grcatell part of the army. 

'J'he latter having afterwards pafled the Bofphorus, and the 
otlier the Hellefpont, met again in Afia, where a reconcilia- 
tion being effciSfcd between them, they rejoined their forces, 
and entered into the fcrvice of Nicomedes king of Bithynia: 
who, alter he had reduced his brother Zipetes by their alTift- 
ance, and acquired polfeflion of all his father’s dominions, 
afligned to them, for their fettlement, that part of Afia minor, 
vidiich took from them the denomination of Gallo-Grfecia, 
or Galatia. The canonical epiftle of St. Paul to the Galatians 
was written to the defeendants of this people; and St. Jerom, 
above fix hundred years after the time we now fpeak of, 
declared, that they continued to fpeak the fame language he 
had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of thofe who continued in Thrace engaged 
afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, who reigned in 
JNIacedonia, and molt of them were then dellroyed. Thofe 
few who efcaped, either pafled into Alia, and rejoined their 
countrymen in Galatia, or difperfed themfclves into other 
regions, where no further mention is made of them. In this 
manner ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, after 
tliey had threatened Macedonia, and all Greece, with entire 
deltru6llon. 

^ After the death of Softhenes, who defeated the Gauls, 
and reigned for fome time in Macedonia, Antiochus, the fon 
of S'^I^LCus Nicator, and Antigonus Gonatas, the fon of 
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Demetrius Poliorcetesy formed pretcnfions to that crown, 
which their fathers had enjoyed, one after the other. Anti- 
genus, who, after the fatal expedition of his father into Afia, 
had reigned ten years in Greece, finding the (late of his affairs 
more favourable than thofe of his competitor, was the fir ft 
who afeended the throne, but each of them raifed great ar- 
mies, and contra£led powerful alliances; the one to fupport 
himfelf in his new conqueft, and the other to difpoflefs him. 
Nicomedcs, king of Bithynia, having efpoufed the party of 
Antigonus in this conjun^lure, Antiochus, when he was 
preparing to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave fo 
powerful an enemy in his rear. Inftead, therefore, of palTing 
the Hellefpont, he fuddenly poured his troops into Bithynia, 
which then became the theatre of the war. The forces were 
at firft fo equal, that neither party would prefiime to attack 
the other, and continued for fome time in that (late of inac- 
tion; during which a treaty was concerted, and in confe- 
quence Antigonus efpoufed Phila, the daughter of Stratonice 
and Scleucus, and Antiochus refigned to him his pretenfions 
to the throne of Macedonia. In this manner he remained 
peaceable pofiefTor, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity, who 
enjoyed it for fever al generations, to the time of Perfeus, the 
laft of this race, who was defeated by Paul us Emilius, and 
divefted of his dominions, which the Romans, in a few years 
after, formed into a province of the empire. 

^ Antiochus, having thus difengaged himfelf from this war, 
marched againft the -Gauls, who, after fettling in the land 
grantW them by Nicomedes, were contihually making inciir- 
Cons on all fides, by which they extremely incommoded their 
neighbours. Antiochus defeated them with great (laughter, 
and delivered the country from their opprefTors. This action 
acquired him the title of Soter, which fignifies a deliverer. 

SECTION VI. 

FTOLEMY PttILADEX.PHUS CAUSES THE BOOKS OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, TO BF. TRANSLATED INTO GREEK. 

TThe tumult of the wars ^ which diverfity of intereft had 
kindled among the fuccelTors of Alexander, throughout the 
whole extent of their territories, did not prevent Ptolemy 
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Philadelphus from devoting his utmoft attention to the noble 
library he had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he depoh- 
ted the mofl: valuable and curious books he was capable of 
colledfing from all parts of the world. This prince being 
informed, that the Jews were mafters of a work which con- 
tained the laws of Mofes, and the hiftory of that people, was 
defirous of having it tranflated out of the Hebrew language 
into the Greek, in order to enrich his library with that per- 
formance. To accomplilh this defign, it became nccelfarjr 
for him to addrefs himfelf to the high-prieft of the Jewifh 
nation*, but the affair happened to be attended with great 
difficulty. A very confiderable number of Jews had been 
aftually reduced to a ftate of flavery in Egypt, by Ptolemy 
Soter, during the invafions of Judaea, in his time; and it was 
reprefented to the king, that there would be no probability of 
obtaining from that people either a copy, or a faithful tranfla- 
tion of their law, while he fuffered fuch a number of their 
countrymen to continue in their prefent fervitude. Ptolemy, 
who always axfted with me utmoft generofity, and was ex- 
tremely felicitous to enlarge his library, did not hefitate a 
moment, but iffued a decree for reftoring all the jewifh flaves 
in his dominions to their full liberty; with orders to his trea- 
furer to pay twenty drachms * a head to their mafters for 
their ranfom. The fum expended on this occaiion amounted 
to four hundred talents f; which make it evident, that one 
hundred and twenty thoufand Jews recovered their freedom 
by this bounteous proceeding. The king then gave orders 
for difeharging tlie children born in flavery, with their mo- 
thers, and the fum employed for this purpofe amounted to 
above half the former. 

Thefe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy hopes that 
he fiiould eaf.ly obtain his requeft from the high prieft, whofe 
name was Eleazir. He had fent ambaffadors to that pontiff, 
with a very obliging letter on his part, accompanied with 
magnificent preients. The ambaffadors were received at 
Jerufalem, with all imaginable honours, and the king's requeft 
was granted with the greateft joy. Upon which they re- 
turned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Mofaic 
•Jaw, written in letters of gold, and given them by the high 
prieft himfelf, with fix ciders of each tribe, that is to fay, 
feventy-two in the whole; and they were authorized to tran-* 
11 ite that copy into the Greek language. 

About un ftiirings, t About City tboufMid pQundi. 
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The king was defirous of feeing thefe deputies, and pro* 
pofed to each of them a different queftion, in order to make 
^ trial of their capacity. He was fatisfied with their anfwers, 
in which great wifdom appeared, ami loaded them with pre- 
^fents, and other marks of his friendfhip. The elders were 
then condufted to the ifle of Pharos, and lodged in a houfe* 
prepared for their reception, where they were plentifully 
fupplied with all ncceffary accommodations. They applied 
themfelvcs to their work without lofing time, and in feventy- 
two days completed the volume which is commonly called 
the Septuagint Verfion The w^hole was afterwards read, 
and approved in the prefence of the king, who admired, in a 
peculiar manner, the wifdom of the laws of Mofes, and dif- 
niifled the feventy-two deputies with extremely magnificent 
prefents} part of which were for themfelves, others for the 
high prieft, and the remainder for the temple. Expenccs of 
this nature, though very confiderable, never ruin a flate, and 
do a prince great honour. 

The author from whom thefe ms are extrafted is Arif- 
taeus, who reprefents himfelf as one of the officers of the 
guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a number of other 
circumftances, which I have omitted, becaufe they feem more 
improbable than thofe I have inferted. It is pretended, that 
the writers, whether Jews, as Ariftobulus, Philo, and Jol'e- 
phus; or Chrillians, as Juftin, Ircnscus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria^ Hilary, Auftifi, and fome others, who have employed 
their pens on the fubje<ft of the Septuagint verfion, have 
founded all their relations on the mere veracity of Aviflieus, 
when the work that bears his name is thought to be a fpuri- 
ous piece. Some of thefe authors have added* circumftances 
which are generally difbelieved, becaufe they have too much 
of the marvellous in them. ® Philo declares, that though 
their tranflations were made In feparale apartments, yet the 
leaft difference in the fenfe, or ftyle in which they were 
couched, was fo far from appearing, that, on the contrary, 
the expreflions were every where the fame, even to a fingic 
word; from whence he concludes, that thefe perfons were 
not mere tranllators, but men infpired by the Spirit of God, 
who conduced them on that occafion, and di^fated the 
whole to them, even to the minuted word. Juftin, and, 
after him, the other fathers already mentioned, fuppofe tha; 

e Philo.de vita Mofw I'ii p. 65 R. 

It U caUedthe Septuagint, fpr the fake of the round number ftventy, but 
the facred books Were tranfiated by feventy-two perfene. 
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each of the feventy-two interpreters performed his verfion in 
a feparate cell, without the lead correfpondence with each 
other, and yet that all their tranllations, were perfeftly con- 
formable to each other in every particular. 

I have frequently declared my refolution not to enter into 
any hiftorical difquifitions of this nature, which require much 
time and learning; and would therefore call off my attention 
too long from my principal objeft. The reader may confult 
the learned Prideaux, who has treated this fubjeft at large. 
All that can be depended upon, and which no one has 
thought fit to conteft, is, that a tranflation of the facred books 
from the Hebrew into the Greek, was made in Egygt, in the 
time of the Ptolemies; that we have this tranflation Hill extant, 
and that it is the fame which was ufed in the time of our blef- 
fed Saviour, as mod of the paflages cited by the facred writers 
of the New Tedament, from the original Greek of the Old, 
are to be found verbatim in this verfion. It dill fubfids, and 
continues to be ufed in the Oriental churches; as it alfo was 
by thofe in the primitive ages, among whom it pafled for a 
canonical tranflation. 

This verfion, therefore, which renders the feripture of the 
Old Tedament intelligible to a vad number of people, be- 
came one of the mod confiderable fruits of the Grecian con- 
queds; and was evidently comprehended in the defign God 
had in view, when he delivered up all the Ead to the Greeks, 
and fupported them in thofe regions, notwithlhnding their 
divifions and jealoufies, their wars, and the frequent revolu- 
tions that happened among them. In this manner did God 
prepare the way for the preaching of the gofpel, which was 
then approaching, and facilitate the union of fo many n^ions, 
of different languages and manners, into one fociety, and the 
fame worlhip and doftrines, by the indrumentality of the fin- 
ed, mod copious, and correft language that ever was fpoken 
in the world, and which became common to all the countries 
that were conquered by Alexander. 
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SECTION VII. 

THE VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PYRRHUS. BE IS SLAIN AT 
THE SIEGE OF ARGOS. 

Pyrrhus^, when he returned into Epirus, after he had 
entirely sd>afidoned Macedonia, might have paiTed his days 
in tranquillity among his fubjefls, and enjoyed the fweets of 
peace, by governing his people agreeUbly to the rules of juf- 
tice. But a difpoTition fo a^ive and impetuous as his own, 
m conjunction with a rcftlefs and ardent ambition, was in« 
capable of being at reft itfelf, or fufiering others to be fo. 
This indifpofition of mind was, in reality, a raging fever, 
which knew no intermiffion. In a word, he grew ini'upport- 
able to himfelf, and was continually flying himfelf in purfuit 

(dreign objcQst and in following, from country to country, 
a felicity no where to be found. He therefore feized, with 
joy, the fifft opportunity that oft'ered for plunging himfelf 
into new affairs. 

9 The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Reimans, and their own country not furnifliing them with 
generals of fuflicient abilities to oppofe fuch formidable ene- 
allies, they turned their eyes towards Epirus, and difpatched 
ambafladors thither, not only from themfelves, but from all 
the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent prefents for Pyrrhus. 
They bad orders tp*tell him, that they wanted a leader of ex- 
peifcnce and reputation ; that they had a competent number 
of good troops, and by only affembling the forces of the Lu- 
Cania^, MeiTapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, were in a 
condmon to bring an army of twenty thoufand horfe, and 
thirty*-flve thoufand foot into the held. The joy with which 
Tyrihus received a propofal fo agreeable to his dirpoficion, 
and fo conformable to his cbaraCler, may be eafily imagined. 
The Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm defire and 
violent paffion for this war. 

A Theffalian, named Clineas, was then at the court of 
Pyrrhus. He was a man of great capacity, and having been 
the difciple t)f Demofthenes, was diftinguiflied from all the 
orators of that time, not only for coming the neareft to the 
force and eloquence of that great mailer, but for having been 

f Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390^^39 7« Payfan. 1 . i. p. ai, 22 , Juftin L xviii. c. i, s. 
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mod fuccefsful in deriving, from fo excellent A fchool, the 
folid principles, and bell maxims of true politics. This per- 
fon was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed him 
on embaffies to fcveral cities with whom he had negotiations 
to tranfaa. Cineas, through the whole courfe of thefc em- 
ployments, confirmed, by his condudl, the truth of this ex- 
preflion of Euripides, that « the eloquence of an enemy is no 
lefs prevalent than his fword.” And Pyrrhus accordingly 
declared, that he had gained more cities by the eloquence of 
Cineas, than he could poflibly have conquered by the force of 
arms. For this reafon he entertained the greateft eftcem for 
his perfon, conferred many honours upon him, and employed 
him in the mod important affairs. A man of this charadfsr 
is always an inedimable treafure, and would conditute the 
happinefs of a prince and his people, were his counftls ad- 
mitted to take place. 

Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to pals" into 
Italy, and finding him one day difengaged from alfiirs, and 
in a temper not to be offended with innocent liberties, entered 
into a free converfation with that prince. Your Majcdy 
“ intends,” faid he, to march againd the Romans; Ihould 
the gods be fo gracious as to render you viftorious, what 
advantage would you derive from your conqued?” Were 
the Romans once fubdued by my arms,” replied Pyrrhus, 
** all Italy would then be ours.” Suppofing ourfclvcs maf- 
“ ters of that country,” continued Cineas, “ how fhould wc 
proceed next?” Pyrrhus, who did not yet perceive his drift, 
continued, Sicily will then prefent itfelf to us, and you 
know the importance of that ifland.” But will our expedi- 
tions,” added Cineas, end with the conqued of Sicily?” 
No, certainly,” replied Pyrrhus, with an air of emotidn ; 
can we dop (hort in fo glorious a career? If the gods arc 
“ pleafed to crown us with fuccefs, thefe would be only pre- 
ludes to more glorious enterprifes. Carthage, with all 
‘‘ Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, every province in 
Greece, (hall be part of our future conqueds.” “ And 
** when we have conquered all we can, how (hall we difpofc 
** of ourfelves.^” Difpofe of ourfelves? We will live at our 
eafe. We will pafs whole days in feads and agreeable con- 
• verfation, and think of nothing but enjoying curd Ives.” 

Ah ! rtiy Lord,” interrupted Cineas, ** and what prt v nts 
« us now from living at eafe, making of feads, c^leb^^ating 
fcdivals, and enjoying all your majedy has mentioned? 
Why (hould wc go fo far in fearch of an happinefs already 
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in 6ur power, and pay fo dear for what we may now enjoy 
without the lead trouble?” 

This difcourfe pf Cineas afFefted, but not corrcited Pyrrhus, 
could make no reafonable objeclion to what he had heard ; 
but his natural ardour, more afFeflin^, more durable, urged 
him on in purfuit of a phantom of glory, that was always pre- 
fenting a deluGve and (hining outlide to his view, and would 
not permit him to enjoy the lead repofe, either by night or 
day.r 

Monfieur Pafchal has confidered this refle£lion of Cineas, 
in the twenty-Cxth chapter of his Thoughts, v^^erein he has 
explained,' in an admirable manner, the origin of the tumul- 
tuous employments of mankind, and of all the world calls 
divcrfion or padime- “ The foul,” fays that great nrian, 
difcovers nothing in hcrfeif that can furnifh her with con- 
‘*€h||ment. Whatever Ihe beholds there, afflifts her when 
(lyconfiders it fedately. This obliges her to have recourfe 
to external enjoyments, that die may lofe in them the re- 
membrance ef her real date. In tliis oblivion con fills her 
•* joy; and, to render her miferable, it fuflTices to oblige her 
to enter into, and converfe with herfelf.” 

He then proceeds to judify the truth of this refIe£lion, by 
a variety of examples; after which he adds the following re- 
marks: When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who propofed to live 

at eafe when he had conquered a large part of the world, 
that it would be better for him to haden his intended hap- 
pmefs, by enjoying the repofe in his power, without going 
“ in qued of it through fuch a number of fatigues; he gave 
•• him a counfel that admitted of many difficulties, and which 
feemed almod as irrational as the defign of that ambitious 
youth. Each of them fuppofed, that man was capable of 
being fatisfied with himfelf, and his prefent enjoyments, 
without filling up the void of his heart with imaginary 
hopes, which is certainly falfe. Pyrrhus could not be 
“ happy, either before, or after he had conquered the world; 
^ and perhaps the. life of eafe recommended to him by his 
minider would have proved lefs fatisfa£lory to him, than the 
hurry of all the wars and expeditions he meditated.” 

It is certain, however, that neither the philofopher, nor 
the conqueror, were in a condition to know the heart of man 
to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately difpatched 
Cineas to tjie Tarentines, with a band of three thoufand foot; 
foou after which a large number of flat-bottomed veffels, gal- 
leys, and all forts of tranfport-fhips arriving from Tarentum, 
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he embarked on board that fleet twenty elephants, three thou< 
fand horfe, twenty thoufaud heavy-armed foot, two thoufantl 
arcliers, and five hundred llingers. 

All being ready, he fet fail; but as foon as he advanced 
into the open fea, a violent ternpeil arofe from the north, and 
drove him out of his courfe. The veflel in which he was, 
yielded at firft to the fury of the ftorm; but the care of the 
pilot and mariners was employed fo efTcftually, that he at hft 
gained the coaft of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue and 
danger. The other fiiips were incapable of holding the fame 
courfe. At laft a ftrong gale fprung up from the land, and 
the waves beat fo violently againll the head of the king’s (hip, 
that they expedfed it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus did 
not hefitate a moment in this extremity, but threw himfelf 
into the fea, and was immediately followed by his friends and 
guards, who were emulous to fave him at the hazard of th; ft 
own lives; but the night, which happened to be exti'emely 
dark, and the impetuous burfting of the waves upon the coaft, 
from whence they were repelled with a loud roar, made it 
very difficult for them to alfift him; till at laft the king, after 
he had ftruggled with the winds and waves for a confiderablc 
part of the night, was caft, the next morning, on the ihore, 
the wind being then conhderably abated. The long fatigue 
he had fuftained, weakened him to fuch a degree, tha^ nothing 
but his courage, always great and invincible, prevented him 
from finking under it. 

In the mean time the Meflapians, on whofe coaft the waves 
had caft him, haftened to him with the utmoft fpeed, to ten- 
der him all the afliftance in their power. They alfo went to 
meet fome of his fliips that efcaped the ftorm; but the ca- 
valry they found on board were very inconfiderable in number; 
the infantry, however, amounted to two thoufand men, and 
had tvm elephants with them. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn 
them up in a body, led them diretfly to Tarentum. 

Cincas, as foon as he received intelligence of his approach, 
advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when he arrived 
at Tarentum, was extremely furprifed to find the inhabitants 
folely employed in pleafures, which it was their ufual cuftom 
to indulge, without the leaft prudence or interruption. And 
.they now took it for granted, that whilft Pyrrhus fought for 
them, they might quietly continue in their own hoiifcs, folely 
employed in bathing, ufing exquifite perfumes, fcatting, and 
recreations. Pyrrhus did not intend to lay them under any 
conftraint, till he had received intelligence that his (hips were 
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fzfe, and till the greateft part of his army had joined him. 
He then treated them like one determined to be their mailer. 
He began with {hutting up all the public gardens^ and places 
of exercife^ where the inhabitants ufually entertained them- 
felves with news, and regulated military affairs as they walked 
together. He alfo fufpended their fealls and public lliows, 
and was altogether as fcvcre upon the aifemblies of news- 
mongers. In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and 
behaved at all mullers and reviews with very inexorable feve- 
rity to thofe who failed in their duty. In confequence of 
which feveral, who had never been accuilomed to fo rigorous 
a difcipline, withdrew from the city; thinking it an infupport- 
able fervitude, to be debarred from the full enjoyment of their 
Ofieminate pleafures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that Levinus 
the conful was advancing againll him with a powerful army, 
and that he was then in Lucania, where he burned and de- 
ftroyed all the country around him. Though the allies of 
Pyrrhus had not fent him any fuccours at that time, yet as 
he thought it very difhonourable to permit the enemy to ap- 
proach nearer him, and commit their ravages in his view, he 
topk the field with the few troops he had. But before he 
entered upon any hoililities, he difpatched a herald to demand 
of the Romans, whether they would confent, before the com- 
mencement of the war, to an amicable accommodation of the 
differences between them and the Greeks of Italy, by refer- 
ring the whole affair 'to his judgment and decilion? To which 
Levinus the conful made this reply, *«That the Romans neither 
“ tdok Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy.” 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this anfwer, advanced with his 
troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities of Pandofia 
and Heraclea; and when he heard that the Romans were 
very near him, and encamped on the other fide of the river 
Siris, he mounted his horfe, and approached the bank, to take 
a view of their (ituation. When he faw the appearance of 
their troops, their advanced guards, the fine order obferved 
univerfally, and the commodious fituation of their camp, he 
was ailonifhed at what he faw; and addrelling himfelf to one 
of his friends who was then near him. — ** Megacles,” faid he, 

the difpofition of thefe Barbarians is by no means barbarous; 

we (hall fee whether the reft will correfpond with this ap- 

pearance And already anxious for the fuccefs of the 

* The Greeks confidcred all other nations as Barbarians, and treated them 
accordingly. 
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futurCy he refolved to wait the arrival of his allies r thinking 
it fufficienty at that timcy to poll a body of troops on the bank 
of the rivefy to oppofe the Romans, if they (liould attempt to 
pafs; but this precaution was then too late, for the Roman 
infantry had already forded the ftream, and the cavalry pafTed 
it where tluiy found it practicable. The advanced troops of 
Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding themfclves iufHcicntly flrong, 
and fearing to be furrounded by their enemies, were obligrf 
to join the main army with great precipitation; fo that Pyrrw 
bus, who arrived there a few moments before, with the retk 
of his troops, had not time to difpute the paflage with the 
enemy. 

As foon as he faw a great number of Roman bucklers glit- 
tering on this fide of the river, and their cavalry advancing 
towards him in fine order, he clofed his rank, and began the 
attack. The lullre ind beauty of his arms, which were very 
magnificent, diUinguilhed him in a confpicuous manner; and 
his atlions made it evident, that the reputation he had ac- 
tjuired did not exceed fiis merit. For while he engaged in 
the battle, without fparing his own perfon, and bore down all 
before him, he was attentive to the funftions of a general; 
and amidfi the greateii dangers was perfetStiy cool, difpatched 
his commands with as much tranquillity as if be had been in 
his palace; and fprung from place to place, to rcinftate what 
was aniifs, and fuflain thole who fulfered mod. 

During die heat of the engagement, one of the Italian 
horfe, with a lance in his hand, fingled out Pyrrhus from all 
the reft of the troops, aqd followed him with the utmoft ar- 
dour wherever he went, dire£ling all his own motions by 
tbofe of the king. And having at laft found a favourable 
Opportunity, he aimed a furious ftroke at him, but w^ounded 
only his horfe. At the fame time Leonatus of Macedon 
killed the Italian’s horfe. Both horfes being down, Pyrrhus 
was immediately furrounded by a troop of his friends, who 
carried him olF, and killed the Italian, who fought with great 
bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution than he 
had pradfiftd before, and obliged him to be more careful of 
himfelf; which is an indifpcnfible duty in a general, on whofe 
welfare that of a whole army depends. When he beheld his 
cavalry give way, he ordered his infantry to advance, and 
immediately drew it up. Then giving his mantle and arms 
to Megacles, one of his friends, he put on thofe of the latter, 
and vigoroufly charged the Romans, who received him with 
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groat intrepidity. The battle was obftinately difputed on both 
fides, and the vi£lory long continued doubtiul. Authors fay» 
that each army gave way feven times, and as often returned 
to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper method for 
the prefervation of his life; though, in the event, it almoft 
proved fatal to him, and was on the point of wrefting the 
riSory out of his hands. The enemies threw thcmfelves in 
throngs about Megacles, whom they took to be the king; and 
he was at laft wounded by an horfeman, who left him upon 
the fpot, after he had torn off his arms and mantle, which he 
carried full fpeed to Levinus the conful; and as he ihowed 
them to him, cried out aloud, that he had flain Pyrrhus. 
Thefc fpoils being botnc in triumph through all the ranks, 
filled the whole Roman army with incxpreflible joy, AH 
the field refounded with acclamations of vi<aory, while the 
Grecian troops were (truck with univerfal confternation and 
difeouragement. 

Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible cfFeft of this mlftake, 
flew bare-headed through all the lines, holding out at the 
fame time his hand to the foldiers, and making himfelf known 
to them by his voice and geftures. The battle was then re- 
newed, and the elephants were chiefly indrumental in decid- 
ing the victory. For when Pyrrhus faw the Romans broken 
by thofe animals, and that the horfe, inftead of approaching 
them, were fo terrified, that they ran away with their riders, 
he immediately led up the rheflTalian cavalry againft them, 
while they were in confufion, and put them to flight, after 
having made a great flaughtcr of them. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaflus writes, that near fifteen thoufand 
Romans were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus loft thir- 
teen thoufand of his men. But other hiftorians make the 
lofs lefs on both fidcs. 

Pyrrhus immediately made himfelf matter of the enemies 
camp, which they had abandoned, brought over feveral cities 
from their alliance, ravaged all the country around him, and 
advanced within fifteen leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, after the 
battle, he feverely reproached them for their delay. But his 
air and afpeft made it evident, that he was exceedingly de- 
lighted at bottom, that his troops, in conjunftion with the 
Tarcntincs alone, ha^ defeated fo well-difciplined and nume- 
rous an army of the Romans, without the alBftance of bis 
allies. 
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The Romans, however, were not dejefted at the great lofs 
they had fuflained; and, inilead of recalling Levinus, were 
folely intent on preparations for a fecoiid battle, 'fhis exalted 
turn of foul, which manifefted fo much fteadinefs and intre- 
pidity, furprifcd, and even terrified Pyrrhus. He therefore 
thought it prudent to difpatch a fecond embafiy, in order to 
found their difpofitions, and to fee if they would not incline 
to fome expedient for an amicable accommodation, and in the 
mean time returned t6 Tarentum. Cineas, therefore, being 
fent to Rome, had feveral conferences with the principal citi- 
zens, and fent prefents, in the name of the king, to them and 
their wives: but not one Roman would receive them. They 
all replied, and even their wives. That when Rome had made 
a public treaty with the king, it would be time enough to ex- 
prefs his fatisfa£fion with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the fcnate, he acquainted 
them with the propofals of his mailer, who ofiered to deliver 
up his prlfoners to the Romans without any ranfom, and to 
aid them in the conqueft of all Italy; requiring, at the fame 
time, no other return but their friendlhip, and a fufficient 
fecurity for the Tarentines. Several of the fenators feemed 
inclinable to a peace; and this was no unreafonable difpofition. 
They had lately been defeated in a great battle, and were on 
the point of hazarding another of much more importance. 
They had likewife reafon to be apprehenfive of many fatal 
events; the forces of Pyrrhus having been confiderably aug- 
mented by the junftion of feveral of his Italian allies. 

The Roman courage, in this conjundlure, feemed to want 
the animating fpirit of the celebrated Appius Claudius, an il- 
luftrious fenator, whofe great age and lofs of fight had obliged 
him to confine himfelf to his family, and retire from public 
alFairs. But when he underftood, by the confufed report 
w'hich was then difperfed through the city, that the fenators 
were difpofed to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he caufed him- 
felf to be carried into the alTembly, w'hich kept a profound 
filence, the moment he appeared There the venerable old 
man, whofe zeal for the honour of his country feemed to have 
infpired him with all his ancient vigour, made it evident, by 
rcafons equally folid and affefling, that they were on the 
point of dellroying, by an infamous treaty, all the glory which 
Rome had ever acquired. ** Where,” faid ho, witl a warmth 
of noble indignation, where is the fpirit that fuggrlled the 
bold language you once uttered, and whofe accents rung 
through all the world; when you declared, that if the great 
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Alexamd^r himfelf habd mradcd Italy> when we were youngs 
and onr fathers in the vigour of their age, he would never 
^ have gained the reputation of being invincible, but have 
« added new luftre to the glory of Rome, cither by* his flight 
or death! Is it pbffible then, that you Ihould now tremble 
« at rhe mere name of a Pyrrhus, who has pafled his days in 
** cringing to one of the guards of that Alexander, and who 
«« now wanders, like a wretched adventurer, from country to 
country, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who has 
the inference to protnife you the conqueft of Italy, with 
thofe very troops who have not been able to fecure him a 
fmall tracl of Macedonia!” He added many other things 
of the fame nature, whieh awakened the Roman bravery, and 
difpelled the apprehenfions of the fenators; who unanimoufly 

returned this anfwer to Cincas “ That Pyrrhus fliould 

« fiifl; retire from Italy; after which, if he ftiould find himfelf 
** difpofed for peace, he might fend an embafly to folicit it: 
« but that, as long as he continued in arms in their country, 
«« the Romans would maintain the war againft him with all 
** their forces, though he (hould even vanquifti ten thoufand 
fuch leaders as I^evinus.” 

It is faid, that Cincas, during his continuance at Rome, in 
order to negotiate a peace, took all the methods of a man of 
wifdom and addrefs, to inform himfelf of the manners and 
cttftoms of the Romans; their public as well as private con- 
du£l, with the fornr and conftitution of their government ; 
and that he was induftrious to obtain as exaft an account as 
poffible of the forces and revenues of the republic. When 
be returned to 'I’arentum, he gave the king a faithful relation 
of all the difcoverlcs he had made in his conferences with the 
principal men of Rome, and told him, among other particu- 
lars, That the fenatc feemed to him an aflcmbly of kings.” 
A juft and noble idea of that auguft body I And with refpc<T 
to the numerous inhabitants who filled the ftreets, and all 
parts of the country, he added, •• I greatly fear wc are figliting 
^ wdth an hydra.” Cincas, indeed, had £bme rcafon for this 
remark, for the conful Levinus had at that time an army in 
the field, twice as numerous as the fii ft, and Rome had ftill an 
iixfinite number of men capable of 4)earing arms, and forming 
many armies as powerful as that which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately fuc- 
ceeded by the arrival of ambafladors to Pyrrhus from rite Ro^ 
mans, among whom was Fabricius, who, Cineas informed 
the king, was highly efteem^d Rome is very virtuous 
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man, and well experienced in military affairs, but that his 
fortune was extremely low. Pyrrhus received them with 
extraordinary marks of diftinftion, and treated them with all 
the honeys poffible. The ambaffadors, at their audience, 
faid ever*hing neceffary in the prefent conjunfture; and as 
they imagined his thoughts were elate by the viftory he had 
obtained over their troops, they reprefented to him the viciffi- 
tudes and inconftancy of fortune, which no prudence of man 
could forefee; that the greateft overthrows in the field were 
incapable of finking the Roman fortitude, and confequently 
it could never be alarmed at any little difadvantage; that the 
examples of fo many enemies as they had defeated, (hould 
teach Pyrrhus to refle£l on the enterprife he was forming; 
that he would find, at word, that they were enemies prepared 
to receive him, and in a capacity to defend themfelves. They 
concluded their remonftrances with leaving it to his choice, 
cither to receive a raiifom for their foldiers who were then 
his prifoners of war, or to exchange them for fuch of his 
troops as the Romans had taken from him. 

** Pyrrhus, after a confultation with his friends, anfwered 
the ambaffadors to this effeft. << Romans, it is with an ill 
<< grace you demand the prifoners I have taken from you, as 
you intend to employ them againft me, after your refuLl of 
« the peace I propofed. If our mutual intereft had been the 
« fubje£f of your attention, you never would have had recourfe 
“ to fuch evafions. Be it your care to end, by an amicable 
treaty, the war you are maintaining again ft me and my al- 
lies, and I promife to reftore you all my prifoners, as well 
‘‘ your citizens as your confederates, without the ranfom yon 
offer me. If you rejeft this condition, it is in vain for you 
“ to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed upon to re- 
leafe fo great a number of foldiers.” 

When he had returned this anfwcr to the ambaffadors, he 
took Fabricius afide, and addreffed him in the following man- 
ner. As for you, Fabricius, I am fenfible of your merit. 
«« 1 am likewife informed that you are an excellent general, 
and perfectly qualified for the command of an army; that 
« juftice and temperance are united in your character, and 
that you pafs for a perfon of confummute virtue. But i 
am likewife as certain of your poverty; and muft confefs, 
« that fortune, in this particular alone, has treated you with 
injuftice, by mifplacing you in the clafs of indigent fcnatoi s- 
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111 order, therefore, to fupply that foie deficiency, I am 
ready to give you as much gold and filver as will raife you 
above the richeft citizen of Romci being fully perfuadcd, 
That no expence can be more honourable to a jmnce than 
that which is employed in the relief of great mclf who are 
« compelled by their poverty to lead a Jile unworthy of their 
^ virtue; and that this is the nobleil purpofe to which a king 
can poflibly devote his treafures. At the fame time, I muit 
defire you to believe, that I have no intention to exafl any 
unjuft or dilhonourable fervice from you, as a return of 
gratitude. 1 expe£l nothing from you but what is perfectly 
« confident with your honour, and what will add to your 
“ authority and importance in your own country. Let me 
therefore conjure you to aiTjft me with your credit in the 
••Ikoman fenatc, which has hitherto all'umed an air of too 
“ much inHexibility, with relation to the treaty I propoled, 
and has never confulted the rules of moderation in any rc- 
fpe£t. Make them fenfibie, I entreat you, that I have given 
my folemn word to aflid the Tarentines, and other Greeks, 
who are fettled in this part of Italy; and that I cannot in 
« honour abandon them on any account, and efpecially as 1 
am now at the head of a potent army that has already gain- 
« ed me a battle. I mud, however, acquaint you, that I am 
called, by fome pf effing affaiis, to my own dominions; and 
this is the circumdance which makes me wifli for peace 
with the greater folicitude. As to any other particulars, if 
“ my quality as asking caufes me to be fufpefted by the fe- 
nate, bccaufe a number of other princes have openly violat- 
ed the faith of treaties and alliances, without the lead hefi- 
tation; become my fecurity yourfelf on this occafion; affid 
“ me with your couufels in all my proceedings, and command 
“ mv armies under me. I want a virtuous man, and a faith- 
“ ful friend; and you as much need a prince, w'hofe libcrali- 
“ ties may enable you to be more ufcful, and to do more good 
to mankind. Let us, therefore, confent to render mutual 
« affidance to each other, in ail the future conjunftures of 
« our lives.” 

Pyrrhus having exprefled himfelf in this manner, Fabrici- 
us, after a few moments filence, replied to him in thefe terms. 
« It is needlefs for me to make any mention of the experience 
« I may poflibly have in the condudl of public or private af- 
fairs, fince you 'have been informed of that from others. 
« With refpeft alfo to my poverty, you feem to be fo well 
acquainted with it, that it would be unneceflary for me t# 
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« aflure you, I have no money to iiDpIroVe^ Dor Any ilaves 
« from whom I derive the leaft t^Venue: that my whole flor- 
et tune confifls in a houfe of no conflderable a{>peBrance; and 
in a little fpot of ground that furniihes with my fup- 
« port. But if you believe my poverty fetidets my condition 
inferior to that of every other Roman, and that, while I am 
<< difeharging the duties of an honeft man, I am the lefs confi-* 
“ dered, becaufe I happen not to be of the number of the 
«« rich i permit me to acquaint you, that the idea you conceive 
of me is not juft; and that whoever may have infpired you 
“ with that opinion, or you only fuppofe fo yourfelf, you are 
<< deceived to entertain it. Though 1 do not poilefs riches, I 
« never did imagine my indigence a prgudice to me, whether 
“ I conGder myfelf as a public or a private perfon. DidiBy 
neceflitous circumftanccs ever induce my country to exejude 
me from thofe glorious employments, that are the nobleft 
« objefts of the emulation of great fouls? I am invefted with 
“ the higheft dignities, and fee myfelf placed at the head of 
the moft illuftrious embafttes. I aflift alfo at the mod au- 
guft aGemblies, and even the moft facred functions of di* 
«« vine worfliip are conGded to mv care. Whenever the moft 
« important affairs are the fubje^ of deliberation, I hold my 
« rank in councils, and offer my opinion with as much free- 
« dom as another. I preferve a parity with the richeft and 
“ moft powerful perfons in the republic; and, if any circum- 
“ ftance caufes me to complain, it is my receiving too much 
** honour and applaufe from my fellow-citizens. The em- 
<< ploytnents I difeharge coft me nothing of mine, no more 
“ than any other Roman. Rome never reduces her citizens 
to a ruinous condition, by raifing them to the magiftracy. 
She gives all neceflary fupplies to thofe (he employs in pub- 
lie ftations, and beftows them with liberality and*magnifi- 
cence, Rome, in this particular, differs from nAny other 
cities, where the public is extremely poor, and private per- 
“ fons immenfely rich. We are all in a ftate of affluence, as 
« long as the republic is lb, becaufe we conGder her treafures 
“ as our own. The rich and the poor are equally admitted 
“ to her employments, as (he judges them worthy of trull, and 
« (he knows no diftin£lion between her citizens, but thofe of 
<< merit and virtue. As to my particular affairs, I am fo far 
from repining at my fortune, that I think I am the happi- 
« ell of men when I compare myfelf with the rich, and Gnd 
“ a certain fatisfaflioh, and even pride, in that fortune. My 
« little Geld, poor and unfertile as it is, fupplies. me with 
VoL. V. E 
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« whatever I when I am- careful to cultivate it as I 

« ought, and. to icty lip the fruits it produces., What can I 
“ want more? Every kind of food is agreeable to my palate, 
when feafoued by hunger: I drink with delight when I 
** third, and enjoy .all the fweetnefs of fleep when fatigued 
“ with toil. 1 content myfeif with an habit that covers me 
“ from the rigours iof winter^ and of all the various kinds of 
“ furniture nccciTary for the fa^e ufes, the meaneft is, in my 
“ fenfe, the moll commodious. - I ftiould be unrcafonable, 
“ unjuft, fliquld 1 complain of fortune, whilft die fupplios me 
“ >vith all that^nature requires,. As to fuperfluities, I confefs 
Ihe has not furhiihed me with any; but then flie has not 
formed me with the lead defire to enjoy them* Why 
fliould I then complain? It is true, the want of this abund- 
renders me incapable of relieving the neceflitous, which 
is the only advantage the rich may be envied for enjoying. 
But when I impart to the republic, and my friends, fume 
portion of the little I poflefs, and render my country all the 
fervices I am capable of performing; in a word, when I 
difeharge all the- duties incunibent on me, to the bed of my 
« ability, wherein can my confcience condemn me? If riches 
had ever teen the lead part of my ambition, I have fo long 
been employed in the adminidration of the republic, that I 
have had a thoufand opportunities of amafling great fums, 
and even by irreproachable. methods. Could any man de- 
fire one more favourable than that which occurred a few 
«« y^^irs ^go? The coufular dignity was conferred upon me, 
‘‘ and I was fent againd the Samnites, the Brutii, and the 
Lucaniaiis, at the nead of a numerous army. Vv"e ravagcil 
a large tra£l of* land, and defeated the enemy in feveral 
battles; we took many flourilliing and opulent cities by af- 
« fault; .Iqjiriched the whole army with their fpoils; I re- 
turned ^i^ery citis^en the money lie had contributed tp the 
‘‘ expence of the war; and after I had received the honours 
“ of a triumph, I brought four hundred talents into the pub- 
« lie treafury. After having negledled fo confiderable a 
“ booty, of which I had full power to appropriate any part to 
« myfeif; after bi^ving de.fpifed fuch iinmenfc riches fo jullly 
acquired, and facrificed the fpoils of the enemy to the love 
H.qf glory, in Imitation of Valerius Publicola, and many 
“ other groat m^n, vyhofe difinterefted generofity of mind has 
“ raifed the glory of Rome to fo illullrious an. height; would 
“ it now become me to accept of the gold and filver you oiler 
“ me? What idea would the world entertain of me ? And what 
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example would I fct Rome’s citfeens?. How could 1 
bear their reproaches? how even their looks at my return/ 
«« rhofe awfnl magifirates, our cenlbrs, who are'appointcd to 
“ inipccl our difeipline and manners wicli a vigilant eye, 
would they not compel me to be accountable, in the view of 
ail the world, for tlie prefents you folicit me to accept? 
« You ihall keep then, if you pleafe, your riches to yourfelf, 
and 1 my poverty and my reputation.” 

1 take it for granted, that the hiflonan furniflied Pyrrhus 
and Fabricius with thefe fpeeches, but he has only painted 
their fentiments, efpecially thofe of the latter, in ftrong co- 
lours. For fuch was the charai^fer of the Romans ir: thofe 
glorious ages of the republic... Fabricius was really perfuad- 
cd, there was more glory and grandeur ill being able to def- 
piic ail the gold of a king, than there was in reigning over an 
empire 

^ Pyrrhus being defirous the next day to furprife the Roman 
amballador, who had never feen an elephant, ordered the 
captain of thofe animals to arm the largcft of them, and lead 
him to the place where he intended to converfe with Fabrici- 
iis •, the ofticer w'as then to place him behind a large hanging 
oi tapeftry, that he might be ready to make his appearance at 
a certain lignal. This was accordingly executed; and the 
lignal being given, the tapeftry was drawn afide, and prefent- 
cd to view the enormous animal, who 11 retched out his trunk 
over the head of Fabricius, and fliook the apartment with a 
moil terrible cry. Fabricius, inftead of difeovering the leaft 
furprife or conilcriiation, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and 
laid to him with a fmile, M Neither your gold yefterday, nor 
your elephant to-day, alter me/’ 

Whilll they were fitting at table in the evening, the con- 
verfation turned upon a variety of fubjedls; and after fome 
conference on tl^ affairs of Greece, and the feveral philofo- 
phers of note, Cineas introduced the opinions of, Epicurus, 
and related the particular opinions of his difciples, with re- 
ference to the gods, and the government of the world: de- 
claring, that they reprefented pleafure as the end and fove- 
reign good of man, and declined all dignities and employ- 
ments, as deftruflivG to happinefs. To this he added, that 
‘they nevA r aferibed to the divinity, either love, or hatred, or 
wrath; but maintained, tliat he was entirely regardlefs of 

i Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 395 — 397* 

* Fabricius Pyrrhi regis auruni repulit, majuf(jiic regno jucUcavit regias opes 
P';1 Tl contcmnerc. ticiicc. Bpid. 129 . 
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mankind; and that they conflgned him to a life of tranquillity, 
in which he pafled all ages void of occupation, and plunged in 
an eiidlefs variety of delights and pleafures. The foft and 
voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might probably occafion 
this difcourfe. Whilft Cineas was going on with this fub- 
jed, Fabricius, to whom fuch a doflrine was altogether new, 
cried out as loud as he was able, « Great Hercules, may Pyr- 
** rhus and the Samnites follow this do£):rine, as long as they 
ihall make war with the Romans!’* 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the manners of 
the ancients by thofe which prevail in our age, would expe£l 
to hear the converfation between great warriors, at table, turn, 
not only on political fyftems, but points of erudition; for, at 
that time, plnlofophical inquiries were confidered as the prin- 
cipal part of learning? Are not fuch difcourfes as thefe fea- 
foned with improving reflections, and enlivened with fprightly 
replies, equal at leaft to thofe table-converfations, which fre- 
quently continue as long as the entertainment, and are pafled 
without much expence of genious, in exclamations, worthy of 
Epicureans, on the delicacy of the provilions, and the ad- 
mirable flavour of the wines and other liquors ? 

Pyrrhus was ftruck with fo much admiration at the great- 
nefs of foul which he difcovered in the Roman ambaifador, 
and was fo charmed' with his manners and his wifdom, that 
he became more impatient than ever to contraCf an alliance 
with his city. He therefore took him apart, and conjured 
hiip, a fecond time^ to mediate an ac<^mm^ation between the 
two dates, and confent to reflde at his court, where he Ihould 
hold the iirft rank among ail his friends and captains. << I 
« would not advife you to pcrfift in that requeft,” replied 
Fabricius, whifpering in his ear with a fmile, « and you fecm 
« to be but little acquainted with your own intereil; for if 
<< thofe who now honour and admire you,«(hDuld once hap- 
pen to knoW^ifie, perhaps they might be itiore defirous of 
having me for their king than yourfelf.” 

The prince, inftead of being offended at this reply, eftecm- 
cd him the more for making it, and would intruft the prifon- 
crs with none but him, Aat he might be certain they would 
be fent back to him, after they had embraced their relations 
and friends, and celebrated the Saturnalia, in cafe the fenate 
fliould continue avcrfc to a peace. They were accordingly 
fent to him at the expiration of the feftival, the fenate hav- 
ing ordered every prifoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon pain of 

lit'iilh. 
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The command of the army being conferred on Fabricius 
the following year, an unknown perfon came into his camp, 
with a letter from the king’s pliydcian, who oflcrcd to take 
Pyrrhus off by poifon, if the Romans would promife him a 
rccompence, proportionable to the fervice he fhould render 
them, by putting an end to fo deftruftive a war without any 
danger to themfelves. Fabricius, who always retained the 
fame probity and jufticef, even in time of war, which fur- 
niflies fo many pretexts for departing from them, and as he 
knew there were fome rights, which ought to be prcferved 
inviolable, even with enemies themfelves, was ilruck with a 
juft horror at fuch a propofal: and as he would not fuffcr the 
king to conquer him with gold, he thought it would be infa* 
mous in himfelf to conquer the king by poifon. After fome 
conference, therefore, with his colleague Emilius, he wrote a 
letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him againft that black treachery. 
His letter was conceived in thefe terms; 


CAIUS FABRICIUS AND QUINTUS EMILIUS, 
consuls; 

TO KING PYRRHUS; 
health. 

‘‘ You feem to form a wrong judgment both of friends and 
“ enemies; and this will be your own opinion, when you 
have read the letter which has been written to us. For 
you will then be fenfible, that you are carrying on a war 
againft people of virtue and honour, at the fame time that 
<< you repofe entire confidence in the worft of men. The 
information we now fend you, refults more from our af- 
** feftion for ourfelvcs, than for you; for we wxre unwilling 
“ that your death fliould give the world occafion to defame 
us; and would not have it imagined, that we had upcourfe 
to treachery, through defpair of terminating this war hap- 
pily by our valour.” 


. f Ejufdctn aninii fuit, auro non vlnci, veneno non vincerc. Admiral i fum.. 
us ingenteni virum, queni non regis, non contra regem promifTa flcxilTenr; boni 
exempli tenacem; quod difficillimum cil, in bello innocenttm; qui aliquod effc 
citderct ctiam in hofte nefas: qui in fumma paupertate, quani libi dccus fecc« 
rat, non abter refugit divitUt quam venuium. bcnec. Epill. 120. 
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Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding it to be a 
true reprefentation of the ht\y caufed his phyfician to bepun- 
ifhed, and fent back all his prilbners to the conful without 
ranfom, as a tedimonial of his gratitude to Fabricius and tlie 
Ronians. He like wife deputed Cineas to negotiate a peace; 
but the Romans, who would never accept either a lavour 
from their enemy, or' a recompence for not committing the 
moll execrable piece of injuftice, were hot averfe to receiving 
the prlfoners: they however returned an equal number of 
Tarentihes andSamnites, as an equivalent; but as to the treaty 
of pacification, they would not permit Cineas to mention it, 
till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the fame fleet that 
landed him ajid his troops in ltaly. But as his aftairs made 
a fecond battle neceflary, he aflembled his army, and attacked 
the Romans near the city of Afculum; 

The troops fought with great obflinacy on both Tides, and 
the victory continued doubtful till the clofe of the battle. 
Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the adtion, having been driven 
into places impraclicable to the cavalry, and againll a nvtr 
very difficult, as well in regard to its banks as mariiics on the 
fides of it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and lolt a 
great number of his men. But having at la(l difengaged him- 
lelf from that difadvantageous fituation, and regained tiie 
plain, where he could make’ufe of his elephants, he advanced 
ugainft the Romans with the grcatcll; ioipetuofity, his ranks 
being ail in good order and well clofccl; and as he met with a 
vigorous refinance, the flaiighrer became very great, and he 
iiimfclf was wounded. ^ He, however, had difpofed his ele- 
phants fo judicioufly, that they broke through the Rotfian in- 
fantry, in fevcral quarters, notwithftanding which they flill 
maintained their ground. The two armies, fired with impl ica- 
ble rage, exerted the utmoft eflbrts that bravery could inlpire, 
and did not ceafe fighting till night parted them. Tiie lofs 
was almoft equal on both Tides, and amounted to fifieen 
thoufand men in the whole. The Romans were the fir ft 
who r^reated, and gained their camp, which was near the 
Held of battle. The advantage, therefore, feemed to remain 
with Pyrrhus, who continued longcft in the field; but when 
cne of his officers came to congratulate him on his victory. 

If we gain fuch another,’^ replied he, we are inevitably 
“ ruined.’* And as he had really loft his bell troops and 
braveft officers, l^e Was very fenfible of his inability to 
bring another arrhy into the field againlt the Romans, whofe 
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very defeat iiifpircd them with new vigour and ardour to 
continue the war 

^ While he was revolving thefe melancholy thoughts in his 
mind) and had the mortification to fee himfelf in a manner 
deftitute of all refource, and incapable of recurring to any ho- 
nourable expedient, to difeiigage himfelf from an enterprife 
he had undertaken too inconfiderately, a dawn of hop." and 
good fortune infpired him with a new refolution. A repu- 
tation was fent to him, at that critical jundture, from Sicily, 
with a commiflion to deliver Syracufe, Agrigen turn, and the 
city of the Leontines, into his poflelfion; ^ and to empiore 
the ailifiance of his arms to drive the Carthaginians from tlieir 
ifland, and deliver them from their tyrants. Several couriers 
from Greece alfo arrived at his camp at^he fame time, to 
inform him that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with 
the Gauls in Macedonia, and that this kingdom feemed to 
invite him to afeend to the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himfelf in a new perplexity. A mo- 
ment before he was deftitute of all hope, and now it flowed 
fo fatt upon bim, that he was at a lofs to determine wdiich 
offer he ought to prefer. But after a long deliberation, and 
v/hen he had maturely weighed the reafons that offered them- 
fclves on both lides, he refolved for Sicily, which would 
open him a paflage into Africa, and conduft him to a more 
ample harveft of glory. In confequcnce of this refolution, he 
immediately difpatched Cineas to treat with the cities, and 
gave them affuratices of his fpeedy arrival; he then embark- 
ed for Sicily, after he had left a ftrong garrifon in Tarentum, 
iiotwithftanding the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had 
the mortification of feeing themfclvcs abandoned by Pyrrhus, 
and reduced at the fame time to a ftate of flavery by his 
troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became mafter 
of Syracufe, which was delivered up to him by Sollratusf, 
who then governed that city, and by Thenon, who command- 
ed in the citadel. He alfo received money from them, out 
of the public treafury, and about two hundred (hips, which 
facilitated his conqueft of all Sicily. His infinuating and 
affable behaviour at his firft arrival, gained him the hearts of 

k Plut. in Pyrr. p. 397, 398. Paufan. 1 . i. p. »2. Juftiii. 1 . xviii. c. i. et 1 . 
xxiii. c. 3. 1 A. M. 3726. Ant. J. C. 278. 

Per damna, pf r csedfe, ab ipfo 

Ducit opes aiiimuiiK^ue ferro. Hon at, 

-I He Is called bcilftratcb by Dicnyfms Halicariullus. 
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all the peoples and as he had then an army of thirty thou« 
fand foot, and five thoufand borfe, with a fleet of two hun- 
dred fail, he dirpofTefled the Carthaginians of their fettlements 
in that ifland, and obliged them to evacuate the city of £ryx, 
which was the firongeft of all their places there, and the belt 
fumiihed with people for its defence; he alfo defeated, in a 
great battle, the inhabitants of Medina, who were called Ma- 
mertines *, and whofe frequent irruptions infefted all Sicily, 
and entirely demoliOied all their fortrefles. 

The rapid progrefs of his arms terrified the Carthaginians, 
who were now divefted of all their acquifitions in Sicily, ex- 
cept the Angle city of Lilybaciim; and they fent to purchafe 
peace and his friendlhip with money and (hips. But as he 
afpired to much greater things, he anfwered them, that the 
only method to obtain what they defired, would be to abandon 
Sicily, and confent to let the Libyan fea be the boundary be- 
tween them and the Greeks. He intended to beftow Sicily 
on his fon Helen us, as a kingdom to which he had a right by 
birth, this prince being his fon by the daughter of Agathocles; 
and 4ie propofed to give his ibn Alexander the kingdom of 
Italy, which he looked upon as a certain conquell. 

A continued feries of profperity, and the numerous forces 
under his command, had raifed his hopes fo high at that time, 
that he thought of noting but accomplifhing the great views 
that had drawn him into Sicily; the firft and principal of 
which was the conquell of Africa. He had a fufficient num- 
ber of velTels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners; 
in order, therefore, to obtain that fupply, he obliged the cities 
to fumi(h him with men, and feverely punilhed thofe who 
neglefled to obey his orders. 

In confequence of thefe proceedings, his power was foon 
changed into an infolent and tyrannical fway, which firll drew 
upon him the hatred of the family and friends of Agathocles, 
whom he deprived of all the fortunes they had received from 
that prince, and bellowed them upon his own creatures ^ In 
contempt of the culloms of that couhtry, he alfo conferred 
the firll dignities, and the government of cities, on his guards 
and centurions, whom he continued in the magifiracy as long 
as he thought proper, and without any regard to the time 


m Dion. Halic. in Excerpt, p. J7I, 

* T^ic word iigpifieg Martial, hccaufe they were a very warlike people. 
They originally came fidm Italy, and having made themi'elyeH mafterii of 
Meifipa, into which they had been received, they retained their own UJJXk^ 
thcre^ though that of tbe city was not 
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prefcribed by the laws. And as to all judicial proceedings 
with refpeft to private property, and other affairs of that na- 
ture, he either decided them by his own arbitrary fcntence, 
or left them to the determination of his courtiers, wliofe foie 
views were to enrich themfelves by fordid gain, and live in 
all manner of luxury, profufion, and debauchery. 

A conduft fo oppreflive and different from that by which 
he at firft had fo well fucceeded, could not fail to alienate the 
affeftion of the people from him; and when he became fen- 
fible that he was univerfally hated, and that the Sicilians, ex- 
afperated at his odious government, were folicitous to fhakc 
off the yoke, he placed in moft of the cities fuch garrifons as 
he knew were at his devotion, under pretext that the Cartha- 
ginians were preparing to invade him.-' He alfo feized the 
moll illuftrious citizens of each city, and caufed them to be 
put to death, after he had charged them with treafonable con- 
fpiracics. Of this number was Thenon, the commander of 
the citadel: and all the important ferviccs he hail rendered the 
king of Epirus did not fuffice to exempt him from fo cruel a 
policy; though it was allowed that he had contributed more 
than any other perfon to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He 
alfo rcfolved to have Softratus feized; but as he had fome ful- 
picion of what was intended againft him, he found means to 
quit the city. A prince hazards all things when he lofes the 
affeflion of his people, which is the ftrongeft tie that unites 
them to their fovereign. The fame barbarous and unjuft 
treatment of the principal citizens of Syracufe, who had con- 
duced moft to the progrefs of his power in that illand, ren- 
dered him entirely odious and infupportable to the Sicilians. 
Such w^as the charafler of Pyrrhus: his vigorous condudl in 
the enterprifes he undertook, facilitated his conqueft of king- 
doms and provinces, but he w’anted art to preferve them 
'1 he averfion which the cities conceived againft him was fo 
great, that fome of them entered into a league with the Car- 
thaginians, and others with the Mameriiiies, in order to dc- 
Itroy him. 

At this junflurc, when he beheld nothing but new infur- 
redlions and revolts kindling all around, he received letters 
from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed him that 
they had been difpoffefled of all their lands, and were then 
(hut up in their cities, where it would be impoflible for them 

* Ut ad divuicenda regna inviiflus habebatur, ita divitflis aquintifque celeriter 
carebat; tanco aiclius ftudebat acquiruc ^uam rctiiicrc« JuiUa. L 
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to fiiftain the war, unlefs he would haften to their afTiftartce, 
Tfaefe letters arrived at a proper time for afFording him an 
honourable pretext for his departure, and preventing it from 
appearing a flight from Sicily, as if he defpaircd of fucceeding 
any longer in that illand. 

As he wa$ embarking at Syracufe, the Carthaginians at- 
tacked him in fuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, in the 
very port, againll thofc Barbarians, where he loft feveral of 
his Ihips, This, however, did not prevent him from failing 
to Italy with thofe that remained; but upon his arrival there, 
he found a great body of Mamertines, who had pafled thither 
before him, to the number of near ten thoufand men, and 
greatly incommoded his march, by frequently haraliing his 
troops, and making repeated attacks upon his rear guard. 

" Livy, and Dionyiius of Halicarnalibs, tell us one circum- 
ftance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus' memory, lu 
Locris was a celebrated temple, con fe crated to Prefer pine, 
and held in the greateft veneration by all the inhabitants of 
that country, as well as by ftrangers; and no one had ever 
prefumed to violate it, though it was certain that immenfe 
treafures were depofited within it. ® Pyrrhus, who then 
wanted money extremely, was not fo fcrupulous, but carried 
oft all the riches of the goddefs, and lodged them in his ftiip. 
The next day, if hiftory may be credited, his fleet was (battered 
by a violent tempeft, and all the veflels that were laden with 
thehi rich and facred fpoils were caft upon the ccafts of Locris. 
Thk> proud prince, fays Livy, being convinced by tins cruel 
difafter, that the gods were not imaginary beings, caufed all 
the treafures to be replaced in the temple with the utmoft 
devotion. The goddefs, however, was not appeafed by this 
involuntary reftitution; and the author who relate s this event, 
reprefents this impious facrilege as the caufe of all the future 
calamities which happened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the 
unfortunate death which put an end to his enterprifes. 

Pvrrhus, after he had fuffered by tins tempeft, arrived at 
Tarcutum with twenty thoufand foot and tliree thoufand 
hoife, and when he had reinforced them with the belt troops 
he could find in that city, he advanced, by long marches, 
againll the Romans, who were encamped in the country of 
the Samnites. 

This people retained a fecret refentment againft Pyrrhus, 

n Tint, in Pyrr. p. 399 . Paufan. 1. i. p. aa. Juftin. 1. xxiii. c. 3 . 

t> Liv. i. x\ix. n. aS., Dionyf. Halicdru. in Excerp. p. J4Z. 

pA. M.3730. A.it. J. C. ^ 74 . 
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for dcfcrting them, when he undertook his expedition into 
Sicily, for which rcafotj he was joined by very few of their 
troops. riiis, however, did not prevent him from dividing 
his army into two bodies*, one of which he font into Lucanit', 
to oppoi'e the conful who was there at that time, and to ren- 
der him incapable of afniling'his colkague: the other he led 
himfelf againlt Manius Curius, the other conful, who had 
intrenched himfelf in a very advantageous poft, near the city 
of Beneventum, where he waited for the fuccours that were 
advancing t5 him from Lucania. 

Pyrrlius haflened, as much as poHihlc, to attack this hft, 
bcfv)re the other had joined him; and with this view he fc- 
lec^lcd his belt troops, with fuch of his elephanls as vvcic 
llrongell, and of moft fervice in the field; after which he 
Iv. gan his march about the clofe of the evening, in orcev to 
furpvife tlie conful in his camp. The enemy, however, dif- 
covcved him the next morning, as he was defeending the 
mountains; and Manius, having marched out of his inlrtiKh- 
inents with a body of troops, fell upon the firll he met. 
Thefe he foon put into confufion, and obliged them to have 
recourfe to flight, which fpread univerfal terror among the 
red, great numbers of whom w^ere flain, and even fume of 
the elephants taken. 

'Phis fuccefs emboldened Manius to draw all his troops out 
of their intrcnchmcnts, in order to combat in the open plain. 
One of his wir^gs had the advantage, at the bcginiiing of the 
battle, and pulhed their enemies with grezit vigour; but the 
other was ovx:rthrown by the elephants, and driven back to 
their camp. In this emergency, he fent for the troops he had 
left behind him to guard the intrcnchments, and wlio were 
all frelh and under arms. Thefe forces advanced in the critical 
moment, and with their pikes and darts compelled tiie ele- 
phants to turn their backs and fall upon their own battalions; 
which created fueii a general confufion, that the Romans at 
lail obtained a complete victory, which, in fome fenfe, was 
of no lefs value to them than their future conquell of ail na- 
tions. For the intrepidity they difeovered in this engagement, 
and tlie gallant achons they performed in all the battles tliey 
fought with fuch an enenjy as Pynlius, increafed their repu- 
tation; as well as their fortitude and confidence in their own 
bravery, and caufed them to be confidered as invincible. Phis 
victory over Pyrrhus rendered them indifputable mailers of 
all Italy between the two feas; and this acquifition was foon 
fucceeded by the w ars with Carthage, in which, liaving at lail 
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fubdued that potent rlvali the^ no longer beheld any power 
in a condition to oppofe them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himfelf fallen from all the 
high hopes he had conceived, with relation to Italy and Sicily, 
after he had confumed fix whole years in thofe wars, and en- 
tirely ruined his own affairs. It muft be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that he preferved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidll 
all thefe difgraces; and his experience in military affairs, with 
his valour and intrepidity, caufed him always to pafs for the 
firll of all the kings and generals of his time. But whatever 
he acquired by his great exploits, he foon loft by his vain 
hopes; for his impatience to purfue what he had not yet at- 
tained rendered him incapable of preferving what was already 
in his pofleflion. This difpofition of his made Antigonus 
compare him to a man who threw good cafts at tables, but 
played them very ill. 

^ He at length returned to Epirus, with eight thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe; but as his revenues were not fufEcient 
for the fubfiftence of thefe troops, he was induftrious to find 
out fomc new war for their fupport; and having received a 
reinforcement of feme Ga\ils who joined him, he threw him- 
felf into Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. His in- 
tention was only to ravage the country, and carry off a great 
booty; but when he had once made hinofelf mafter of fcveral 
cities, without any difiiculty, and had alfo feduced two thou- 
fand of Antigonus’ foldiers over to his party, he indulged the 
mod exalted hop^s, marched againft Antigonus himfelf, at- 
atacked him in the defiles, and put his whole army into diforder. 
A large body of other Gauls, who formed the rear-guard of 
Antigonus, courageoully fuftained his efforts for fome time, 
till the encounter became very warm; but moft of them were 
at laft cut to pieces; and thofe who commanded the elephants, 
being furrounded by his troops, furrendered thcmfelves pri- 
foners, and delivered up the elephants. The Macedonian 
phalanx was all that now remained; but the troops who com- 
pofed this corps were ftruck with terror and confufion at the 
defeat of their rear guard. Pyrrhus, perceiving that they 
feemed to refufe fighting him, ftretched out his hand to the 
commanders, and other officers, and called each of them by his 
name. This expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigo«- 
nus, who was obliged to have recourfe to flight, in order to 
preferve fome of the maritime places in their obedience to him. 


q Plvt. in Pyrrh. p. 400, Paufin. 1 . i. c. aj. JuRin. 1 , xxv. c 3. 
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Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this viAory, as may 
be judged by the following infcription on the fpoils which he 
confecrated to the Itonian * Minerva. Pyrrhus, king of 
<< the Moloflians, confecrates to the Itonian Minerva thefe 
bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after he had defeated the whole 
« army of Antigonus. Let no one be furprifed at this event. 
The defcendants of AEacus are (till, as they originally were, 
pcrfc£Hy brave and valiant.” 

Pyrrhus, after this vi£tory, made himfelf mailer of all the 
cities of Macedonia, and particularly of ^ge f, whofe inhabU 
tants he treated with great feverity, and garrifoned their city 
with part of his Gauls, a people as infatiable and rapacious 
after money, as any nation that was ever in the world. The 
moment they took poflelTion of the city, they began with 
plundering the tombs of the Macedonian kings, whofe remains 
were depofited there. They alfo carried olF all the riches 
inclofed in thofe monuments, and, with facrilegious infolence, 
fcattered the alhes of thofe princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly 
paired over this infamous aAion; either becaufe the important 
affairs he then had imon his hands engaged his whole atten- 
tion, or that his prelUng occafion for the fervice of thefe Bar- 
barians, rendered him unwilling to alienate their afie£lion 
from him, by too drift an inquiry into this proceeding, which 
would make it neceflary for him to punilh the delinquents : 
fo criminal a connivance funk him very much in the efteem 
of the Macedonians. 

^ Though his affairs were not edabliihed on fo fecure a 
foundation as to give him jud reafons to be void of appre- 
henfion, he conceived new hopes, and engaged in new enter- 
terprifes. Cleonymus, the Spartan, came to folicit him to 
march his army againd Lacedemonia, and Pyrrhus lent a 
willing ear to that propofal. This Cleonymus was of the 
royal race. Cleonymus, his father, who was king of Sparta, 
had two fons; Acrotates, and Cleonymus. The former, who 
was the elded, died before his father, and left a fon named 
Areus. After the death of the old king, a difpute with re- 
lation to the fovereignty, arofe between Areus and Cleony- 


• ^ A. M. 3733. Ant. J C. 27 r* Plut- Pyrrh p. 400 — 403. Paufan 1 . 
i. p. ij, 24. ct 1 . iii. p. 168. Juilin. 1 . xxv. c. 4. 

* Minerva was called Itonia, from Itonus, the Ton of Amphidtyon, and (he 
had two temples dedicated to her, under this name; one in 'rhelTdly, near 
J^arifla, which was the fame with that in the pafTage bcfoie us: the other 
in Boeotia, near Coronsa. 

I A city of Macedonia on the river Haliacmon. 
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mus; and r.js this latter fecmed to be a man of a violent and 
dcfpotic difpofition,, the conuft was decided in favour of 
Arcus. Cleonymus, when he was much advanced in a^c, 
cfpoufcd a very beautiful woman, whofe name was Cheiu 
donida^ .the daughter of Leotyclddas;., This young lady .con- 
ceived a Violent pafTion for Aerptate^i the fon of •king Areus, 
who^was very amiable, finely fliaped, anddn the flower ojfji is 
youth. This circumftance rendered her marriage not only a 
very melancholy, hut difhonoura:bJe affair* to her hufband 
Clconymus, who was equally tranfported with love and jea- 
loiify; for his difgrace was public, and every Spartan ac- 
quainted with the: contempt his wife entertained for him. 
Ammated, therefore, with a burning impatience to. avenge 
himfelf at once orc his partial citizens and his faithiefs wjie, 
he prevailed with.Pyrrhus to march aga.init Sparta^, with an 
army' of twcnly-five thoufand foot,5 two thoufand horfc, and 
twenty-fout elephants. ' , 

Thefe great preparations for war made it immediately. evi- 
dent, that Pyrrlms was more, intent to conquer Peloponnefiis 
for himfelf, than to make Cleonymus mafter of Sparta. This, 
indeed, he ttrongly difavowed in all his difeourfe; for when 
the Lacedemonians fent ambaffadors to him, during his refi- 
dence at Megalopolis, he aifured them that no hoflilitics were 
intended by him againft Sparta, and that he only came, to rc- 
ftore liberty to thofe cities which Amigonus poffefled in thjt 
country. He eveij declared to them, that he defigiied to fend 
hi-S youngeft children’ to Sparta, if theyrwould permit tiim fo 
to do, that they might be educated in the manners and dif- 
cipline of that city, and have the advantage, above all otlier 
kings and princes, of being trained up in fo excellent a fchooJ. 

With thefe flattering promifes he amufed all fuch as pre- 
fented thcmfelves to him in his march j but thofe perfous 
muft be vety thoughtlefis and imprudent, who place any cori- 
lidence in the language of politicians, with whom artifice and 
deceit pafs for wifiiom, and faith for weaknefs and Want of 
judgment. Pyrrhus had no fooner advanced into the terri- 
tories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and plunder all the 
country around him. 

He arrived in the evening before Lacedemon, which Cleo- 
nymus defired him W attack without a momenfs delay, that 
they might take advantage of the confufion of the inhabitants, 
who had no fufpicion of a fiege, and of the abfence of king 
Arcus, who was gone to Crete to aflift the GortynianS. The 
helots, and friends of Cleonymus, were fo confident of fuccefs, 
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that they were then adually preparing his hnufc for his 
reception; firmly perfuaded he would fop there that very 
night with Pyrrhus. But this prince, who looked upon the 
coiiqueft of that city as inevitable, deferred the aflauU till the 
next morning. That delay faved Sparta, and fliowed that 
there are fav.our^able and decilivc moments which mu(l be 
felzed immediately, and which, once ncgkfled, never return. 

When night came, the Lacedemonians deliberated on the 
expediency of fending their wives to Crete, but were oppofed 
by them in that point: one among them, iq particular, whofe 
name was Avchidaniia, rufhed into the fenate with a drawn 
fwerd, and after ilie had uttered hcf complaints, in the name 
of the rell;, demanded of the men who were there aflernbled. 
What could be their, inducement to entertain £h bad ait 
opiiiiop of them, as to imagipe they would confent to live 
afiey the deftruftion of Sparta?'* 

The farne council gave diredlions for opening a trench 
parallel to the enemy’s camp, in order to oppofe their ap- 
proaches to the city, by placing troops along that work: but, 
as the abfence of their king, and the furprife with which they 
were then ftized, prevented them from railing a fulEcicnt 
number of men, to form a front equal to that of the enemy, 
and engage them in the open field, they refolv.cd.to lliut 
themfelves up as fecurely as pofiible, by adding to each ex- 
tremity of the ditch a kind of intrenchment, formed by a 
barricade of carriages, funk in the earth, up to the axle-trees 
of the wheels, that by thefe means they might cheeP^the 
impetuofity of the elephants, and prevent the cavalry from 
affaulting them in dank. 

While the men were employed in this work, their wives 
and daughters came to join them; and after they had exhort- 
ed thofe who were appointed for the encounter to take fome 
repofe, while the night laded, they proceeded to meafure the 
length of the trench, and took in the third part of it for their 
own fliarc in the work, which they completed before day. 
The trench was nine feet in breadth, fix in depth, and nine 
hundred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be in mo- 
tion, thofe women prefented arms to all the young men, and, 
aft they were retiring from the trench they had made, they 
exhorted them to behave in a gallant manner; intreating 
them, at tf\e fame time, to coriGder how glorious it would be 
for them to conquer in the fight of their country, and breathe 
their laft in the arms of tbeir mothers and wives, after they 
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had proved thcmfeivcs worthy of Sparta by their valour* 
When Clielidonida, in particular, retired with the reft, (he 
prepared a cord, which (he intended (liouid be the fatal in- 
ftrument of her death, to prevent her from falling into the 
hands of her hufband, if the city (hould happen to oe taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of his 
infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited for him on 
the other fide of the trench, with their bucklers clofely joined 
together. The trench was not only very difficult to be paf- 
fed, but the foldiers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the 
edge of it, nor maintain a good footing, becaufe the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, ealily gave way under them. 
When his fon Ptolemy faw this ipconvenience, he drew out 
two thoixfand Gauls, with a fele^ band of Chaonians, and 
filed off along the trench to the place where the carriages 
were difpofed, in order to open a paiTage for the reft of the 
troops. But thefe were ranged fo thick, and funk to fuch a 
depth in the earth, as rendered his defign impra£licable. 
Dpon which the Gauls endeavoured to furmount this diffi- 
culty, by difengaging the wheels, in order to draw the car- 
riages into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotates was the firft who faw the danger, 
and immediately (hot dirough the city with three hundred 
foldiers Having taken a large compafs, he poured upon the 
rear of Ptolemy’s troops, without being difeovered in his ap- 
pron^, becaufe he advanced through hollow ways. Upon 
Ms fudden attack, as their ranks were broken, and their 
troops thrown into diforder, they crowded and prefled upon 
each other, and moft of them rolled into the ditch, and fell 
around the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, 
which coft them a vaft quantity of blood, they were repulfed, 
and obliged to have recourfe to flight. The old men, and 
moft of the women, ftood on the other fide of the trench, and 
beheld with admiration the undaunted bravery of Acrotates. 
As for him, coveredVith blood, and exulting from his vidVory, 
he returned to his poft amidft the univerfal applaufe of the 
Spartan women, who extolled his valour, and envied, at the 
fame time, the glory and happinefs of Chelidonida: an evident 
proof that the Spartan ladies were not extremely delicate in 
point of conjugal chaftity. 

The battle was dill hotter along the edge of. the ditch, 
where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was defended by the 
Lacedemonian infantry: the Spartans fought with great in- 
trepidity, and feveral among them diftinguifhed themfclves 
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very much; particularly Phyllius, who, after having oppofcd 
the enemy for a confiderable time, and killed, with his own 
hand, all thofc who attempted to force a paflage where he 
fought ; finding himfelf, at lad, faint with the many wounds 
he had received, and the large quantity of blood he had lod, he 
called to one of the officers who commanded at that poft, and 
after having refigned his place to him, he retired a few paces, 
and fell down dead amidfl his countrymen, that the enemies 
might not be mailers of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to difcontinue the wgagement: 
but the next morning it was renewed by break ot day. The 
I.acedemonians defended themfelves with new efforts of ar- 
dour and bravery, and even the women would not forfake 
them, but were always at hand to furnifh arms and refrefh- 
ments to fuch as wanted them, and alfo to affift in carrying 
off the wounded. The Macedonians were indefatigable in 
their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vail quantities of 
wood, and other materials, which they threw upon the arms 
and dead bodies; and the Lacedemonians redoubled their ar- 
dour to prevent their effedling that defign. 

But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhus had for- 
ced himfelf a paffage at the place where the chariots had been 
difpofed, and pufhed forwards full fpeed to the city. Thofe 
who defended this pofl, fent up loud cries, which were an- 
fwered by difmal fhrieks from the women, who ran from 
place to place in the utmoil conflernation. Pyrrhus ftill ad- 
vanced, and bore down all who oppofed him. He was now 
within a fmall diftance of that city, when a fliaft from a Cre- 
tan bow pierced his hoiTe, and made him fo furious, that he 
ran with his mafter into the very midft of the enemies, and 
fell dead with him to the ground. Whilft his friends crowd- 
ed about him, to extricate him from the danger he was in, the 
Spartans advanced in great numbers, and, with their arrows, 
repulfed the Macedonians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caufed a general retreat to be founded, in ex- 
pc£lation that the Lacedemonians, who had loft a great num- 
ber of men, and were moft of them wounded, would be in- 
clined to furrender the city, which was then reduced to the 
laft extremity, and feemed incapable of fuftaining a new at- 
tack But at the very inftant when every thing feemed def- 
perate, one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Co- 
rinth, with a very conOderable body of foreign troops; which 
had fcarce entered the city before king Areus appeared with 
rwo'thoufand foot, which he had brought from Crete. 

VoL V. F 
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^ TJicfe two reinforcements* which the Lacedemonians re- 
oeived the fame day* did but animate Pyrrhus, and add new 
ardour to his ambition. He was fenfible, that it would be 
more glorious for him to take the city in fpite of its new de- 
fenders, and in the very light of its king( but, after he had 
made fome attempts to that efFe£i, and was convinced that he 
(liould gain nothing but wounds, he defifled from his enter- 
prife, and began to ravage the country, with an intention to 
pafs the winter there; but he was diverted from this defign 
by a new ray of hope, which foon drew him off to another 
quarter. 

• Ariftaeus and AriAippus, two of the principal citizens of 
Argos, had excited a great fedition in that city. The latter 
of thcle was defirous of fupporting himfclf, by the favour and 
proteclion of Antigonu^;. and AriAaeus, in order to fruArate 
nis drfign, immediately invited Pyrrhus to efpoufe his party. 
The king of Epirus, always fond of new motions, conlidered 
his victories as fo many Aeps to greater advantages; and 
thought his defeats furnilhed him with indifpenfable reafoiis 
for entering upon a new war, to repair his Ioffes. Neither 
good nor ill fuccefs, therefore, could infpire him with a dif- 
pofition for tranquillity; for which reafon he had no fooner 
given audience to the courier of AriAseus, than he began his 
march to Argos. . King Areus formed fcveral ambufeades to 
deAroy Jiim by the way, and having poffcffcd himfelf of the 
ipoA dilBcult pafies, cut to pieces the Gauls and Moloffians, 

formed his rear guard. Ptolemy, who had been detach- 
ed by Pyrrhus, his father,, to fuccour that guard, was killed 
in the engagement, upon which his troops difbanded and fled. 
The Lacedemonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an of- 
ficer of great reputation, purfued them with fo much ardour, 
that he infenfibly advanced to a great dillance from his infan- 
try, whp were incapable pf keeping up with him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his fon’s death, which affected 
him with the fliarpeAforrow, immediately led up the Molof- 
fian cavalry againA the purfuers; and throwing himfelf a- 
mong their thigkeA troops, made fuch a (laughter of the La- 
cedemonians, as in a moment covered him with blood. He 
was always intrepid and terrible in battles; but on this occa- 
fion, when grief , and revenge gave a new edge to his courage, 
he even furpaffed ^tmfelf, and effaced the luAre of his coti- 
AuCt in all. former "battle 8,. by the fuperior valour and intre- 

• A. M. 3733 * Atlt jf. C. 'ZJJ. Pint, in Prtrh. p. 403 — 4^6. PinAifi 1 
i. p. 34. Jnftln. 1 . xxy. c. 5. - . • 
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pidity which he now difplayed. He continually fought Eval- 
cus in the throng, and having at la(l fingled him out, he 
fpurred his horfe againfl him, and ftruck him through with 
his javelin, after having been in great danger himfelf. He 
then fprung from his horfe, and made a terrible flaughter of 
the Lacedemonians, whom he overthrew in heaps upon the 
dead body of Evalcus. This lofs of the bravelt officers and 
troops of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity of 
thofe, who, after they had gained a complete victory, fuffered 
it to be wrefted out of their hands, by purfuing thofe who 
fled with a blind and in^prudent eagernefs. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral folemnities of 
Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated his affllcSlion in 
fome meafure, by fatiating his rage and vengeance in the 
blood of thofe who had flain his fon, continued his march to 
Argos, and upon his arrival there, was informed that Anti- 
gonus polTcfied the heights upon the borders of the plain. 
He then formed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and fent 
a herald the next morning to Antigonus, with an offer to de- 
cide their quarrel by a Angle combat; but Antigonus content- 
ed himfelt with replying, “ That if Pyrrhus was grown 

weary of life, there were abundance of methods for putting 
<< an end to 

The inhabitants of Argos difpatched ambaffadors, at the 
fame time, to both thefe princes, to entreat them to with- 
draw^ their troops, and not reduce their city into fubjc£lion to 
cither of them, but allow it to continue in a ftate of friend- 
fhip w'ith both. Antigonus readily confented to this propo- 
fal, and fent his fon as an boftage to the Argives. Pyrrhus 
alfo promifed to retire; but as he offered no fecurity for the 
performance of his word, they began to fufpcfl his fincerity, 
and indeed with fufficient reafon. 

As foon as night appeared, he advanced to the walls, and 
having found a door left open by Ariftseus, he had time to 
pour his Gauls into the city, and to feize it without being 
perceived. But when he would have introduced his elephants, 
he found the gate too low; which obliged him to caufe the 
tow^cTS to be taken down from their backs, and replaced there 
when thofe animals had entered the city. All this could not 
be cffeCled, amidil the darknefs, without much trouble, noife, 
and confufion, and without a confiderable lofs of time, which 
caufed them to be difeovered. The Argives, when they be* 
held the enemy in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thofe 
places that Were moft advantageous for their defence, and 

F a 
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fent a deputation to Antigonus, to prefs his fpeedy advance 
to their afTiftance. He accordingly marched that moment, 
and caufed his fon, with the other officers, to enter the city 
at the head of his bed troops. 

In this very jun£ture of time, king Areus alfo arrived at 
Argos, with a thoufand Cretans, and as many Spartans as 
were capable of coming, i'hefe troops, when they had all 
joined each other, charged the Gauls with the utmod fury, 
and put them into diforder. Pyrrhus hadened, on his part, 
to fudain them, but the darknefs and confufion were then fo 
great, that it was impoffible for him to be either heard or 
obeyed. When day appeared, he was not a little furprifed to 
fee the citadel filled with enemies; and as he then imagined 
all was lod, he thought of nothing but a timely retreat. But 
as he had fome apprehenfions, with refpedl to the city gates, 
which were much too narrow, he fent orders to his fon He- 
lenus, whom he had left without with the greated part of 
the army, to demolifli part of the wall, that his troops might 
have a free paflage out of the city. The perfon to whom 
Pyrrhus gave this order, in great hade, having mifunderdood 
his meaning, delivered a quite contrary meflage, in confe- 
quence of which, Helenus immediately drew out his bed in- 
fantry, with all the elephants he had left, and then advanced 
into the city to affid his father, who was preparing to retire' 
the moment the other entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, asTong as the place afforded him a fufficient ex- 
tent of ground, appeared wdth a refolute mien,^ and frequent- 
ly faced about, and repulfed thofe who purfued him; but 
when he found himfelf engaged in a narrow dreet, which 
ended at the gate, the confufion, which already was very 
great, became infinitely increafed by the arrival of the troops 
his fon brought to his affidance. He frequently called aloud 
to them to withdraw, in order to clear the dreet, but in vain, 
for as it was impoffible for his voice to be heard, they dill 
continued to advance: and to complete the calamity in which 
they were involved, one of the larged elephants funk down 
in the middle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in 
fuch a manner, that the troops could neither advance nor re- 
tire. I’he confufion occafioned by this accident became thefi 
inexpreffible. 

Pyrrhus obferving the diforder of his men, who broke for- 
ward, and were 'driven back, like the waves of the fea, took 
off the glittering cred which didinguiffied his helmet, and 
caufed him to be known, and then, confiding in the goodnele 
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of his horfe, he fprung into the throng of his enemies who 
purfued him; and while he was fighting with an air of def- 
peration, one of the adverfe party advanced up to him, and 
pierced his cuirafs with a javelin. The wound, however, 
was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus immediately 
turned upon the man from whom he received it, and who 
happened to be only a private foldier, the fon of a poor wo- 
man of Argos. The mother beheld the combat from the top 
of a houfe, where (he ftood with feveral other women. 

The moment (he faw her fon engaged with Pyrrhus, (ho 
almott loft her fenfes, and was chilled with horror at the 
danger to which (he beheld him expofed- Amidft the im- 
preffions of her agony, (lie caught up a large tile, and threw it 
down upon Pyrrhus. The mafs fell direftly upon his head, and 
his helmet being too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were 
immediately covered with darknefs, his hands dropped the 
reins, and he funk down from his horfe without being then 
obferved. 13 ut he was foon difeovered by a foldier, who put 
an end to his life, by cutting off his head. 

The nolle of this accident was immediately fpread in all. 
parts. Alcyonasus, the (on of Antigonus, took the head 
from the foldier, and rode away with it full fpeed to his fa- 
ther, at whofe feet he threw it; but met with a verj ill recep- 
tion for affing in a manner fo unbecoming his rank. Anri- 
gonus, recollefting the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, 
and that of Demetrius his father, could not refrain from 
tears at fo mournful a fpeftacle, and caufed magnificent hon- 
ours to be rendered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After hav- 
ing made himfclf mafter of his camp and army, he treated his 
fon Helenus, and the reft of his friends, with great generofity, 
and fent them back to Epirus. 

The title of a great captain is juftly due to Pyrrhus, as he 
was fo particularly eftcemed by the Romans themfelvcs; and 
efpecially if we confider the glorious teftimony given in his 
favour, by a perfon the moft worthy of belief, with regard to 
the merit of a warrior, and the belt qualified to form a com- 
petent judgment in that particular. ‘ Livy reports from an 
hiftorian, whom he cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, when 
he was aficed by Scipio, whom he thought the melt able and 
confummate general, placed Alexander in the firft rank, Pyr- 
rhus in the fecond, and himfelf in the third. 

I'he fame general alfo charadlcrifed Pyrrhus, by adding, 

<< That he was the firft who taught the art of encamping; 

t Liv. I. XXXV. n. 14 
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that no one was more flcllful in choofing his pods, and 
drawing up his troops; that he had a peculiar art in con- 
dilating affection, and attaching people to his iiitereil; and 
this to fuch a degree, that the people of Italy were more 
defirous of having him for their mafter, though a ftranger, 
than to be governed By the Romans themfclves, who, tor 
« fo many years, had held the firft rank in that country.” 

Pyrrhus might poflibly be mailer of all thefe great qualities; 
but 1 cannot comprehend, why Plannibal fliouid reprefent him 
as the firft who taught* the art of encamping. Were not 
feveral Grecian kings and genreals mailers of this art before 
him ? The Romans, indeed, learned it from him, and Hanni- 
bal's evidence extends no farther. However, thefe extraordi- 
nary qualities alone are not fufficient to conllitute a great 
commander; and even proved ineffectual to him on feveral 
occafions. He was defeated by the Romans near Afculum, 
merely from having chofen his ground ill. He failed in his 
attempt on Sparta, by deferring the attack for a few hours. 
He loft Sicily, by his injudicious treatment of the people; 
and wasliimfelf killed at Argos, for venturing too ralhly into 
an enemy’s city. We might alfo enumerate a variety of 
other errors committed by him, with reference even to mili- 
tary affairs. 

Is it not’entirely inconfiftent with the rank and duty of a 
great general, and efpecially of a king, to be always expoling 
his perfon, without the leaft precaution, like a common fol- 
dier; to charge fn the foremoll ranks, like a common adven- 
turer; to be more vain of a perfonal aClion, which only Ihows 
llrength and intrepidity, than a wife and attentive conduCl, 
lb effential to a general vigilant for the general fafety, who 
never confounds his own merit and funClions with rhofe of a 
private foldier? We may even obferve the fame dcfeCls to 
have been very apparent, in the kings and generals of this 
age, who undoubtedly were led into it by the falfe luttre of 
Alexander’s fuccefsful temerity. 

May it not be alfo faid, that Pyrrhus was deficient, in not 
obferving any rule in his military enterprifes, and in plunging 
blindly into wars, without refitClion, without caufe, through 
temperament, pallion, habit, and mere incapacity to continue 
in a (late of tranquillity, or pafs any part of his time to his 
fatisiaClion, unlefs he were lilting with all the world.? The 
reader will, 1 hope, forgive me the eddnefs of that expreflion, 
fince a charaCIer bl this nature feems, in my op niou, very 
much to refemble that of the heroes and knight^-errant of xo^ 
|3^'4uces. 
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But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus’ charafter, nor 
itiuft have (hocked my readers more, than his forming his 
enterprifes without the Icaft maturity of thought, and aban- 
doning himfelf, without examination, to the lead appearances 
of fuccefs; frequently changing his views, on fuch (lender 
occadons, as difeover no confiftency of dedgn, and even lit- 
tle judgment; in a word, beginning every thing, and ending 
nothing. His whole life was a continued feries of uncer-^ 
tainty and variation; and while he fuiTered his redlefs and 
impetuous ambition to hurry him, at different times, into SU 
cily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, his cares and attention 
were employed no where fo little as in Epirus, the irin J of 
his nativity, and his hereditary dominions. Let us then al- 
low him the title of a great captain, if valour and intrepidity 
alone are fufficient to deferve it; for in thefe qualities no man 
was ever his fuperior. When we behold him in iiis batth s, we 
think ourfelves fpedlators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and 
martial ardour of Alexander; but he certainly had no: the 
qualities of a good king, who, when he really loves his peo- 
ple, makes his valour confiit in their defence, his happinefs 
in making them happy, and his glory in their peace and fe- 
curity. 

“ The reputation of the Romans beginning now to fpread 
through foreign nations, by the war they had maintained for 
fix years againd Pyrrhus, whom at length they compelled to 
retire from Italy, and return ignommioufly to Epirus^, Pto- 
lemy Philadelphiis fent ambaffadors to defire their friendfhip; 
and the Romans were charmed to find, it folicited by fo great 
a king. 

y An embaffy was alfo fent from Rome to Egypt the fol- 
lowing year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy. The am- 
bafl’adors were Q^Fabius Gorges, Cn. Fabius Pi6lor, with 
Numerius, his brother, and Q^Oguinius. The difinterefted 
air with which they appeared, fufficiently indicated the great- 
nefs of their fouls. Ptolemy gave them a fplendid entertain- 
ment, and took that opportunity to prefent each of them with 
a crown of gold; which they received, becaufe they were un- 
willing to difoblige him by declining the honour he intended' 
them; but they went the next morning, and placed them on 
the head of the king’s ftatues eredled in the public parts of 
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the city. The king having likewife tendered them very con- 
fiderable prefentSi at their audience of leave, they received 
them as they before accepted of the crowns; but before 
they^went to the fenatc, to give an account of their embafly, 
after their arrival at Rome, they depofited all thofe prefents 
in the public treafury, and made it evident, by fo noble a 
condufl, that perfons of honour ought, when they ferve the 
public, to propofe no other advantage to themfelves, than the 
honour of acquitting themfelves well of their duty. The re- 
public, however, would not fufFer itfelf to be exceeded in gene- 
rofity of fentiments. The fenate and people came to a refo- 
lution, that the ambafladors, in conlideration of the Cervices 
they had rendered the Hate, (hould receive a fum of money 
equivalent to that they had depofited in the public treafury. 
This, indeed, was an amiable contefl between generofity and 
glory, and one is at a lofs to know, to which of the anta- 
gOnills to aferibe the vidlory. Where fliall we now find 
men who devote themfelves, in fuch a manner, to the public 
good, without any interefted expetlations of a return; and 
who enter upon employments in the ftate, without the lead 
view of enriching themfelves? but let me add too, where 
(hall we find dates and princes, who know how to efleem 
and recompence merit in this manner? We may obferve here, 
fays an hidorian three fine models fet before us, in the no- 
ble liberality of Ptolemy, the difintereded fpirit of the ambaf- 
fadoTS, and the grateful equity of the Romans. 

SECTION VIII. 

ATHENS TAKEN BY ANTIGONUS. PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS 
IMPROVES COMMERCE, HIS DEATH. 

JThe Greeks, after they had been fubjefted by the Mace- 
donians, and rendered dependent on their authority, feemed, 
by lofing their liberty, to have been alfo diveded of that cou- 
rage, and greatnefs of foul, by which they had been till then 
fo eminently didinguiflied from other people. They appeared 
entirely changed, and to have lod all fimilitude to their an- 
cient chara£ler. Sparta, that was once fo bold and imperious, 
and in a manner pofleffed of the fovereignty of all Greece, 
patiently bowed down her neck, at lad, beneath a foreign 
yoke; and we (hall foon behold her fubje£led to domcftic ty- 
Tamsjj who will treat her with the utmod cruelty. We ftiall 
* Y‘»leriu5 Maximum, 
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fee Athens, ortcc fo jealous of her liberty, and fo formidable 
to the moft powerful kings, running headlong into flavery, 
and, as (lie changes her mailers, fucceflively paying them the 
homage of the bafeft and moft abjeft adulation. Each of 
thcfc cities will, from time to time, make fomc efforts to rein« 
ilate themfelves in their ancient liberties, bift impetuoully, 
and without fuccefs. 

* Aritigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia, became very 
powerful, fome years after the death of Pyrrhus, and thereby 
formidable to the dates of Greece: the Lacedemonians, there- 
fore, entered into a league with the Athenians againlt him, 
and engaged Ptolemy Philadclphus to accede to it. Anti- 
gonus, in order to fruftrate the confederacy which thefe two 
dates had formed againft him, and to prevent the conl'equen- 
ces that might refult from it, immediately began hodilitics 
with the fiege of Athens; but Ptolemy foon fent a fleet thi- 
ther, under the command of Patroclus, one of his generals; 
while Areus, king ot Lacedemon, put himfelf at the head of 
an army to fuccour that city by land. Patrochis, as foon as 
he arrived before the place, advifed Arcus to attack the ene- 
my, and proinifed to make a defeent, at the fame time, in 
order to affault them in the rear. This counfel was very 
judicious, and could not have failed of fuccefs, had it been 
carried into execution; but Areus, who wanted provifions 
for his troops, thought it more advifable to return to Sparta. 
The fleet, therefore, being incapable of adling alone, failed 
back to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the ufual 
inconvenience to which troops of different nations arc expof- 
ed, when they are commanded by chiefs who have neiiiier 
any fubordination, nor good intelligence, between them. 
Athens, thus abandoned by her allies, became a prey to An- 
tigonus, who put a garrifon into it. 

^ Patroclus happened, in his return, to ftop at Caunus, a 
maritime city of Caria, where he met with Sotades, a poet uni- 
verfally decried for the unbounded licence, both of his mufe, 
and his manners. His fatiric poetry never fpared either his 
beft friends, or the moft worthy perfons; and even the facred 
charafters of kings were not exempted from his malignity. 
When he was at the court of LyTsmachus, he aflVdted to 
. blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious calumny; and 
when he was entertained by this latter, he traduced Lyfima-i 
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ehus in the fame manner. He had compofed a virulent fa- 
tire againft Ptolemy, wherein he inferred many cutting re- 
fie^ions on his marriage with Arfinoe, his own fiflerj he 
afterwards fled from Alexandria, to fave himfelf from the re- 
fcntment of that prince. Patroclus thought it his duty to 
make an cxar^le of a wretch who had affronted his mafter 
jn fuch an infolent manner; he accordingly caufed a weight 
of lead to be faftened to his body, and then ordered him to 
be thrown into the fea. The generality of poets, who pro- 
fefs fatire, are a dangerous and deteftable race of men, who 
have renounced all probity and fliamc, and whofe quill, dip- 
ped in the bittereft gall, refpc£ls neither rank nor virtue. 

^ The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a re- 
volt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom he never fuf- 
pe£led any fuch treatment.* Magas, governor of Cyrenaica 
and Libya, having fet up the ftandarcl of rebellion againll 
Ptolemy,, his mailer and beiicfa<[l;or, caufed himfelf to be 
proclaimed king of thofe provinces. Ptolemy and he were 
brothers by the fame mother; for the latter was the fon of 
of Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her 
hufbind before flie was cfpoufed to Ptolemy Soter. Her fo- 
licitations, therefore, obtained for him this government, when 
file was advanced to the honours of a crown, upon the death 
of Ophelias, as 1 have formerly obferved. Magas had fo 
well eltabliflied himfelf in his government, by long poffeffion, 
and by his marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antio- 
chus ^oter, king eff Syria, that he endeavoured to render him- 
i'elf independent; and as ambition is a boundlefs paflion, his 
pretenfions rofe ftill higher. He was not contented with 
wrcRiiig from his brother the two provinces he governed, 
but formed a refolution to dethrone him. With this view he 
advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great army, and, in his 
march towards Alexandria, made himfelf mafter of Pareto- 
nion, a city of Marmorica. 

■ The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Marmarl- 
des in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any farther in 
this expedition; and he immediately returned to regulate the 
diforders in his provinces Ptolemy, who had marched an 
army to the frontiers, had now a favourable opportunity of 
attacking him in his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; 
but ri new danger called him to another quarter. He detefik- 
cd a confpiracy which had been formed againft him, by four 
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thoufand Gauls, whom he had taken into his pajr, and w-ho 
intended no lefs than to drive him out of Et^ypt, and feize it 
for themfelves. In order, therefore, to frullrate their dcfign, 
he found himfelf obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew 
the confpirators into an ifland in the Nile, and Ihut them up 
fo etfcdtually there, that they all peiiOied by famine, except 
thofe who chofc rather to deftroy one another, than languifli 
out their lives in that miferable manner. 

** Magas, as foon as he had calmed the troubles which oc- 
cafioned his return, renewed his dcfigns op Egypt, and, in 
order to fucceed more effeffually, engaged his iathcr-in-law, 
Aiuiochus Soter, to enter into his plan: it was then rcfolved, 
that Antiochus Ihould attack Ptolemy on one fide, while Ma- 
gas invaded him on the other; but Ptolemy, who had fecret 
iruelligence of his treaty, prevented ^\ntiochus in his design, 
aiul gave him io much employment in all his n\aritime pro- 
vinces, by repeated defeents, and the devafiatiens made by 
the troops he fent into thofe parts, that tliis prince was obli- 
ged to continue in his own dominions, to concert n^cafurcs 
lv)r their defence; and Magas, who expeefied a d:ve»fion to 
be made in his favour by Antiochus, tliought it not advifable 
to enter upon any adlion, when he perceived his ally had not 
made the effort on which he depended. 

® Piiiictcre»s, who founded the kingdom of Pergamus, died 
the following year, at the age of fourfeore. He was an eu- 
nuch, and originally a fervant of Docimus, an otTicer in the 
army of Antigonus; who having quitted that prince, to enter 
into the fervice of Lyfimachus, was foon followed by Philcte- 
res. Lyfimachus, finding him a perion of great c..paci:y, 
made him his treafurer, and intrulled him with the govern- 
ment of the city of Pergamus, in which his treafuics were 
depofited. He ferved Lyfimachus very faithfully in tins poll 
for feveral years: but his attachment to the interelt of Agatho- 
cles, the eldeft fon of Lyfimachus, who was deliroyed by the 
intrigues of Arfinoe the younger, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, 
as I have formerly related; and the afflivlilion he tellified at 
the tragical death of that prince, caufed him to be fufpecled 
by the young queen; and (he accordingly tcK)k incafures to 
deftroy him. Philetercs, who wms fenlible of her intentions, 
refolved upon a revolt, and fuccev-ded in hib defi^n, by the 
ptotedlion of Seleucus; after W'hich he fupported InmfeU iii 
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the pofleffion of the city and trcafures of Lyfimachus; fa- 
voured in his views by the troubles which arofe upon the death 
of that prince, and that of Seleucus, which happened feven 
months after. He condu£led his affairs with fo much art 
and capacity, amidft all the divifions pf the fucceffors of thofe 
two princes, that he preferved the city, with all the country 
around it, for the fpace of twenty years, and formed it into 
a ftate, which fubfifted for feveral generations in his family, 
and became one of the moft potent ftates of Afia. He had 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attains, the former of whom, 
who was the eldefl, had a fon named alfo Eumenes, who 
fuccecdcd his uncle, and reigned twenty-two years. 

In this year began the firft Punic war, which continued for 
the fpace of twenty-four years, between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians. 

* Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having built a city near the 
place where Aftacus, which Lyfimachus deftroyed, had for- 
merly flood, called it Nicomedia, from his own name. 
Great mention is made of it in the hi (lory of the lower em- 
pire, becaufe ftveral of the Roman emperors refided there. 

Antiochus Soter was defirous to improve the death of Phi- 
leteres to his own advantage, and take that opportunity to 
feize his dominions; but Eumenes, his nephew and fuccef- 
for, raifed a fine army for his defence, and obtained fuch a 
complete victory over him near hardis, as not only fecured 
him the poflcfTion of what he already enjoyed, but enabled 
him to enlarge his dominions confiderably. 

* Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where 
he ordered* one of his fons to be put to death, for raifing a 
commotion in his abfence, and caufed the other, whofe name 
was the fame as his own, to be proclaimed king; fliortly after 
which he died, and left him all his dominions. This young 
prince was his fon by Stratonicc, the daughter of Demetrius, 
who, from his mother-in-law, became his confort, as I have 
formerly obferved. 

•^Antiochus the fon, when he came to the crown, was e- 
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fpoufed to Laodice, his fifter by the father. He afterward af- 
fumed the furname of Theos, which fignifics God, and diflin- 
guiflies him, at this day, from the other kings of Syria, who 
were called by the name ot Antiochus. The Milefians were 
the firft who conferred it upon him, to teftify their gratitude 
for his delivering them from the tyranny of Timarchus, go- 
vernor of Caria under Ptolemy PhiladeJphus, who was not 
only mailer of Egypt, but of Coelofyria, and Paleftine, with 
the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphyiia, Lycia, and Caria, in Afia 
minor. Timarchus revolted from his fovereign, and chofe 
Miletus for the feat of his relidence. The Milehans, in or- 
der to free themfelvcs from this tyrant, had recourfe to Aii- 
tiochus, who defeated and killed him. In acknowledgment 
for which they rendered him divine honours, and even con- 
ferred upon him the title of God. With fuch impious flat- 
tery was it ufual to treat the reigning princes of thofe ages ! 

* The Lemnians had llkewifc bellowed the fame title on his 
father and grandfather, and did not fcruple to erctl temples to 
their honour; and the people of Smyrna were altogether as 
obfequious to his mother Stratonice. 

•‘Jdcrofus, the famous hilLorian of Babylon, flourillied in 
the beginning of this prince’s reign, and dedicated his hillory 
to him. Pliny informs us, that it contained the allronomical 
obfervations of four hundred and eighty years. When die 
Macedonians were mailers of Babylon, Berofus made himfelf 
acquainted with their language, and went hrll to Cos, which 
had been rendered famous by the birch of Hippocrates, and 
there ellablifhcd a fchool, in whicli he taught aflionomy and 
aftrology. From Cos he proceeded to Athens, where, not- 
withllanding the vanity of his art, he acquired fo much re- 
putation by his allrological prediclions, that the citizens 
crefted a ftatue to him, with a tongue of gold in the Gym- 
ivafium, where. the youths performed all their cxercife. Jofe- 
phus and Eufebius have tranfmitted to us foinc excclicnt frag- 
ments of this hiftory, that illuilrate feveral paflages in the 
Old Tellament, and witliout which It w'ould be impoflible to 
trace any cxa£l fucceflion of the kings of Babylon. 

Ptolemy being folicitous to enrich his kingdom, conceiv- 
ed an expedient to draw into it ail the maritime commerce of 
the Eall; which, till then, had been in the pofl'eflion of the 
Tyrians, who tranla£lcd it by fea, as far as Elath; and from 
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thence, by land, to Rhinocorura, and from this laft place, by 
fca again, to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura were 
two fca-ports*, the firft on the caftern (hore of the Red-f^^a, 
and the fecond on the extremity of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Egypt and Pafeftine, and near the mouths of the river 
of E^ypt. 

^ Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his own 
kingdom, thought it necelTary to found a city on the weftern 
lliore of the Red fea, from whence the fhips were to fet out. 
He accordingly built it, almoft on the frontiers of Ethiopia, 
and gave it the name of his mother Berenice; but the port 
not being very commodious, that of Myes-Hormos was pre- 
ferred, as being very near, and much better; and all the com- 
modities of Arabia, India, Perfia, and Ethiopia, were convey- 
ed thither. From thence they were tranfported on camels to 
Coptus, where they were again {hipped, and brought down 
the Nile to Aleitandria, ^hich tranfmitted them to all the 
Weft, in exchange for its tnerchandife, which was afterwards 
exported to the Eaft. But as the paflage from Coptus to the 
Red-fea lay crofs the deferts, where no water could be procu- 
red, and which had neither cities nor houfes to lodge the ca- 
ravans; Ptolemy, in order to remedy this inconvenience, 
caufed a canal to be opened along the great road, and to com- 
municate with the Nile that fupplieti it With water. On the 
edge of this canal houfes were credled, at proper diftances, 
for the reception of paflengers, and to fupply them and their 
beafts of burden with all ncceftary acccommodations. 

As ufeful as all thefe labours were, Ptolemy did not think 
them fiifFicient; for, as he intended to engrofs all the traffic 
between the £aft and Weft into his dominions, he thought his 
plan would be imperfeft, unlefs he could protedl what he had 
facilitated in other refpe£is. With this view^ he caufed two 
fleets to be fitted out, one for the Red-fea, arid the other for 
the Mediterranean. ® I'his laft was extremely fine, and forne 
of the velfels which compofed it, mucli exceeded the common 
fize. Two of them, in particular, had thiiiy benches of oars; 
one twenty; four rowed with fourteen; two with twelve; 
fourteen” with eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-feven with 
feven; five with fix, and fcventcen with five. The number 
of the whole amounted to an hundred and twelve veffels. 
He had as many more, with four and three benches of oars, 
befides a prodigious number of fmall vcflll^,. With this for- 
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rnidable fleet he not only proteaed his commerce from all 
infults; but kept in fubjeclion, as long as he lived, moft of 
the maritime provinces of Afia minor, as Cilicia, for inftance, 
with Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, as far as the Cyclades. 

P Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very aged and 
infirm, caufed overtures of accommodation to be tendered to 
his brother Ptolemy, with the propofal of a marriage between 
Berenice, his only daughter, and the eldeft fon of the king of 
Egypt; and a promife to give her all his dorrinions for her 
dowry. The negotiation fucccedcd> and a peace was con- 
cluded on thofe terms. 

Magas, however, died before the execution of the treaty, 
having continued in the government of Libya, and Cyrenaica, 
for the fpace of fifty years. Toward the clofe of his days, he 
abandoned himfelf to plcafure, and particularly to excefs at his 
table, which greatly impaired his health. Hir. widow Apamia, 
whom Juftin calls Arfnioe, refolved, after his death, to break 
off her daughter’s marriage with the fon of Ptolemy, as it had 
been concluded without her confent. With this view, ftie 
employed perfons in Macedonia to invite Demetrius, the uncle 
of king Antigonus Gonatus, to come to her court, affuring 
him, at the fame time, that her daughter and crown Ihould 
be his. Demetrius arrived there in a fliort time, but as foon 
as Apamia beheld him, (lie contra£led a violent palfioii for 
him, and refolved to efpoufe him herfelf. From that moment 
he neglected the daughter, to engage himfelf to the mother; 
and as he imagined that her favour raifed him above all things, 
he began to treat the young princefs, as well as the miniileis 
and officers of the army, in fuch an infolent and imperious 
manner, that they formed a refolution to dellroy him. Bere- 
nice herfelf conducted the confpirators to the door of her mo- 
ther’s apartment, where they ftabbed him in his bed, though 
Apamia employed all her efforts to favc him, and even co^^ercjJ 
him with her own body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, 
where her marriage with Ptolemy was confummated, and A- 
pamia was fent to her brother Antiochus Theos, in tSyria. 

^ The princefs had the art to exafperate her brother fo ef- 
feftually againll Ptolemy, that (lie at lull, fpirited him up to a 
war, which continued for a long fpace of time, and was pro- 
(lu6live of fatal confequences to Antiochus, as will be evident 
ill the fequel. 
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® Ptolemy did not place himfclf at the head of his army, 
his declining (late of health not permitting him to expofe 
himfelf to the fatigues of a campaign, and the inconveniences 
of a camp; for which reafon he left the war to the conduft 
of his generals. Antiochus, who was then in the flower of 
his age, took the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon 
and the Eaft, and with a refolution to carry on the war with 
the utmoft vigour. Hiftory has not preferved the particulars 
of what paired in that campaign, or perhaps the advantages 
obtained on either fide were not very confiderable. 

^ Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, notwith- 
ftanding the war, and continually enriched -it with new books. 
He was exceedingly curious in piflures and defigns by great 
mailers. Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, was one of tliofc 
who collected for him in Greece; and he had the good for- 
tune to gratify the tafte of that prince for thofe works of art 
to fuch a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendlhip for 
him, and prefented him with twenty- five talents, which he 
expended in the relief of the neceffitous Sicyonirins, and in 
the redemption of fuch of them as were detained in captivity. 

While Antiochus' was employed in his war with Egypt, 
a great infurredlion was fomented in the Eaft, and which his 
remotenefs at that time rendered him incapable of preventing 
with the neceftiiry expedition. The revolt, therefore, daily 
gathered ftrength,.till it at laft became incapable of remedy. 
'I’Kefe troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

^ I he caufe of thefe commotions proceeded from Agatho- 
clcs, governor of the Parthian dominions for Antiochus. 'riiis 
officer attempted to ofter violence to a -youth of the country, 
whofe name wds I'iridates; upon which Arfaces, the brother 
of the boy, a perfon of low extraftion, but great courage and 
honour, alTcmbled feme of his friends, in order to deliver his 
brother from the brutality intended him. They accordingly 
^eir upon the governor, killed l)im on the fpot, and tJien fled 
for fai'ety with feveral perfons whom they had drawn toget])tr 
for their defence againft the purfuit to which fuch a bold pro- 
ceeding would inevitably expofe them. Their party grew fo 
numerous, by the negligence of Antiochus, that Arlaces foon 
found himfelf ftrong enough to drive the Macedonians out of 
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that province, and aflume the government himfclf. The Ma- 
cedonians had always continued inafters of it, from the death 
of Alexander; (irft, under Eumenes, then under Antigonus, 
next under Seleucus Nicator, and laftly under Antlochus. 

y Much about the fame time, Theodotus alfo revolted in 
Baftriana, and, from a governor, became king of that pro- 
vince; after which he fubjedled the thoufand cities it contained, 
while Antiochus was amufing himfelf with the Egyptian war, 
and ftrengthened himfclf fo efFedtually in his new acqulfitions, 
that it became imj^oflible to reduce him afterwards. This 
example was followed by all the other nations in thofe parts, 
each of w’hom threw off the yoke at the fame time; by which 
means Antiochus loft all the eaftern provinces of his empire 
beyond the Tigris. This event happened, according to Juftin, 
when L. Manlius Vulfo, and * M. Atilius Regulus, w'ere con- 
fuls at Rome; that is to fay, the fourteenth year of the firft 
Punic war. 

^ The troubles and revolts in the Eaft made Antiochus at 
Lift defirous to difengage himfelf from the war with Ptolemy. 
A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded between them; 
and the conditions of it were, that Antiochus ihould divorce 
Laodice, and efpoufe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy; that 
he ihould alfo difinherit his iflue by the firft marriage, and 
fecure the crown to his children by the fecond. Antiochus, 
after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, though 
(he was his fifter by the father’s fide, and had brought him 
two fons: Ptolemy then embarked at Pelufium, and condu£led 
his daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of 
the Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came thither to 
receive his bride, and the nuptials were folemnized with great 
magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender afiedlion for his daugh- 
ter, and gave orders to have regular fupplies of water from 
the Nile tranfmitted to her; believing it better for her health 
than any other water whatever, and therefore he was defirous 
(he ftiould drink none but that. When marriages are con- 
t rafted from no other motives than political views, and arc 
founded on fuch uiijuft conditions, they are generally attended 
with calamitous and fatal events. 

Thefe particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with the 
daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold by the prophet 
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Datiid. I fliall here repeat the begiivning of this prophecy 
which has alrea^ been explained elfcwhere, that the reader 
may at once behold and admire the predkElioii of the greateft 
events in hiftory, and their literal accompliflimcnt at the ap- 
pointed time. 

« * I will now fhow thee the truth.*' Thefe words were 
fpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the man clothed in 
linen. “ Behold, there (hall (land up yet three kings in Per- 
« Ca;” namely, Cyrus, who was then upon his throne; his 
fon Cambyfcs; and Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes. And 
<< the fourth fliall be far richer than they all: and by his 
ftrcngth, through his riches, he fhall ftir up all againll the 
realm of Greece.” The monarch here meant was Xerxes, 
who invaded Greece with a very formidable army, 

^ And a mighty king fhall Hand up, that Ihall rule with 
<< great dominion, and do according to his will.” In this part 
of the prophecy we may eafily trace Alexander the Great. 

<= And when he fhall ftand up, his kingdom (hall be bro- 
ken,” by his death, and fhall be divided towards the four 
“ winds of heaven; and not to his pofterity, nor according to 
« his dominion which he ruled; for his kingdom Hiall be 
** plucked up, even for others befide thofe;” namely, befide 
the four greater princes. We have already feen the vaft eni- 
pire of Alexander ^ parcelled out into four great kingdoms; 
without including thofe foreign princes who founded other 
kingdoms in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and 
pn the Bofphorus. All this was prefent to Daniel. 

The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, and the 
marriage we have already mentioned. 

«« ^ The king of the South (hall be ftrong, and one of his 
princes, and he (liall be ftrong above him, and have domi- 
nion: his dominion (hall be a great dominion. And in 
the end of years they (hall join themfelves together; for the 
king’s daughter of the South (hall come to the king of the 
North to make an agreement: but he (hall not retain the 
power of the arm, neither (hall he ftand, nor his arm; but 
(he (hall be given up, and they that brought her, and he that 
“begat her, and he that ftrengthened her in thefe times.’' 

It will be neceflary to obferve, that Daniel, in this palTage, 

a Dan. chap. xi. vcr. a. h Ibid. 3. 

c Vcr. 4. d Ver. 5, ^). 
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and through all the remaining part of the chapter before tis^ 
confines hiinfelf to the kings of Egypt and Syria, b^cauft 
they were the only princes engaged in wars againft the 
people of God. 

The king of the South fliall be ftrong.” This kin^ 
of the South” was Ptolemy, the fori of Lagus, king 6f E* 
gypt: and the king of the North” Ivas Seleucus Nica- 
tor, king of Syria. And, indeed, fuch was their exaft fitua- 
tion with refpeft to Judaea, which hfs Syria to the North, 
and Egypt to the South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who firfl reigned 
in that country after the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy 
Soter, whom he calls « the king of the South,” and declares, 
that he (hall be ftrong.” The exaiflnefs of this charatSter 
is fully juftified by what we have fecn in this hiftory: for he 
was mafter of Egypt, Libya, Cyrcnaica, Arabia, Paleftine, 
Coclofyria, and moft of the maritime provinces of Alia 
minor-, with the illand of Cyprus; as alfo fevcral ifles in tho 
jEgean fea, which is now called the Archipelago; and even 
fome cities of Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 

^ The prophet, after this, mentions another of the four fiic- 
cefTors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, or Governors. 
'Phis was Seleucus Nicator, « the king of the North;” of 
whom he declares, that he lhall be more powerful than the 
king of the South, and his dominion more eittcnfive:” fot 
this is the import of the prophet's expreflion, He fliall be 
“ ilfong above him, and have dominion.” It is eafy to prove, 
that his territories were of greater extent than thofe of thd 
king of Egypt; for he was matter of all the Eaft, from mount' 
Taurus to the river Indus; and alfo of feveral provinces in 
Afia minor, between mount Taurus and the ^gean fea; to 
which he added Thrace and Macedonia, a little before hi^ 
death. 

s Daniel then informs us, ** that the daughter of the king 
of the South came to the king of the North, arid mentions 
“ the treaty of peace, which was concluded on this occafion 
between the two kings.” This evidently points out the 
marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
with Antiochus Thcos, king of Syria, and’ the peace conclud- 
ed between them in confideration of this alliance ; every cir- 
cumftance of which exadfly happened according to the pre- 
diiftion before us. The feejuel of this hiftory will fhow us 
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the fatal event of this marnagej which was alfo foretold by 
the prophet. 

, In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the moft 
remarkable events of future times, under thefe two races of 
kings, to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the. great perfe- 
cutorof the Jewifli nation. I (hall be careful, as thefe events 
occur in the feries of this hiftory, to apply the prophecy of 
Daniel to them, that the reader may obferve the exaft accom- 
plifiiment of each prc4ifl;ion. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this place, 
with admiration, the divinity fo vifible in the feriptures, 
which have related, in fo particular a manner, a variety of 
fingular and extraordinary faffs, above three hundred years 
before they w'cre tranfadfed. What an immenfe chain of 
events extends from the prophecy to the time of its accom- 
plifhment! By the breaking of any fingle link, the whole 
would be difcoiicerted ! With refpeef to the marriage alone, 
what hand, but that of the Almighty, could have condudfed 
fo many different views, intrigues, and paflions, to the fame 
point? What knowledge but this could, with fo much cer- 
tainty, have forefeen fuch a number of diftindl circumftances, 
fubjeA not only to the freedom of will, but even to the ir- 
regular impreflions of caprice? And what man but muft 
adore that fovereign power which God exercifes, in a fecrct 
certain manner, over kings and princes, whofe very crimes he 
renders fubfervient to the execution of his facred will, and 
the accomplifhment of his eternal decrees; in which all 
events, both general and particular, have their appointed time 
and place fixed beyond the poffibility of failing, even thofc 
which depend moft on the choice and liberty of mankind ? 

** As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon degree, in the 
ftatues, defigns, and piefures of excellent matters, as he alfo 
was in books; he faw, during the time he continued in Syria, 
a ftatue of Diana, in one of the temples, which fuited his 
tafte exceedingly. Aiitigonus made him a prefent of it, at 
his requeft, and he carried it into Egypt. Some time after 
his return, Arlinoe was feized with an indifpofition, and 
dreamed that Diana had appeared to her, and acquainted her, 
that Ptolemy was die occafion of her illnefs, by his having 
taken her ftatue out of the temple where it was confecrated 
to her divinity. Upon this, the ftatue was fent back, as foon 
as pofEble, to Syria, in order to be replaced in the proper 
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temple. It was alfo accompanied with rich prefents to the 
goddefs, and a variety of facrifices were offered up to ap- 
peafe her difpleafurc; bvit they were not fuccecded by any 
favourable efFc£l. The queen’s diftemper was fo far from 
abating, that (lie died in a ffiort time, and left Ptolemy in- 
confolable at her lofs; and more fo, becaufe Ihe imputed her 
death to his own indifcretion, in removing the itatue of 
Diana out of the temple. 

This paffion for ftatues, pidtures, and other excellent curi- 
ofities of art, may be very commendable in a prince, and 
other great men, when indulged to a certain degree; but 
when a perfon abandons himfelf to it entirely, it degenerates 
into a dangerous temptation, and frequently prompts him to 
notorious injuftice and violence. This is evident by what 
Cicero relates of Verres, who praftifed a kind of piracy in 
Sicily, where he was^ praetor, by dripping private houfes and 
temples of all their fineft and moft valuable curiofitics. But 
though a perfon fliould have no recourfe to fuch bafe extre- 
mities, it is dill very fhocking and offenfivc, fays Cicero, 
to fay to a perfon of didinftion, worth and fortune, Sell 
«« this pifture, or that datuef,” lince it is, in efFedt, declar- 
ing, you are unworthy to have fuch an admirable piece in 
** your pofleflion, which fuits only a perfon of my rank and 
« tade.” I mention* nothing of the enormous expences into 
which a man is drawn by this paffion; for thele exquifite 
pieces have no price but what the defire of pofiVfling them 
iets upon them, and that we know has no bounds *. 

Though Arfinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too infirm to 
have any children, when he cfpoufed her; he however retain- 
ed a condant and tender paffion for her to the lad, and ren- 
dered all imaginable honours to her memory after her death. 
He gave her name to feveral cities, which he caufed to be 
built, and performed a number of othei^rcmarkable things, to 
tedify how well he loved her. 

* Nothing could be more extraordinary than the defign he 
formed of erefting a temple to her, at Alexandria, with a 
dome rifing above it, the concave part of which was to be lined 

i Plin. 1. zulv. c. 14. 
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adamant, in order to keep an iron fl:atue of that queen 
fufpended in the air. This plan of building wfis inyented by 
Uinocrates, a famous archited in thofc tiipcs; and the mo- 
rdent he propgfed }t to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for 
beginning the work without delay. The experiinent, how- 
ever, repiained ijiperfeift, for want of fuffipient time ; for 
Ptolenay and the archite^l dying within a very ftiort tiipe after 
this reiolutidn, the projeft was entirely difeontinned. It has 
Ipng been faid, and even believed, that tjie body of Mahpmet 
was fufpended in this planner^ in aq iron coffin, by a load* 
ftqpc fixed in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his 
corpfe was depofited after his death, but this is a mere vulgar 
error, without the leaft foundation. 

^ Ptolemy Philadelphus furvived his beloved Arfmoe but a 
fl)Ort time. He was naturally of a tender conftitution, and 
the foft n?janner of life he led, contributed to the decay of his 
health. The infirmities of old age, and his affliftion for the 
lofs of a con fort whom he loved to adoration, brought upon 
him a languifliing difordcr, which ended his days, in the fixty- 
ihird year of his age, and the thirty*eight of his reign * He 
left two fons and a daughter, whom he had by his fir ft wife 
Arfinoe, the daughter of Lyfimachus, a different perfon from 
the laft-mentioned queen of that name. His eldeft fon, Pto- 
^emy Evergetes, fuccccdcd him in the tlirone ; the fecond bore 
the name of Lyfimachus, his grandfather by the mother, and 
was put to death by his brother for engaging in a rebellion a- 
gainft him. The name of the daughter was Berenice, whofe 
marriage with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, has already 
been related. 


SECTION IX. 

character and qjTALITI^S OF PTOJ-EMY PHILADELPHUS, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus had certainly greai3i,and excellent 
qualities; and yet we qannot propofe hiip as a perfect model 
of good king, becaufe thofe qualities were counterpoifed by 
defers altogether as confiderable. He difhonoured the firft 
period of his reign, by his refentment againft a man of un- 
common merit, I mean Demetrius Ph^lcreus, becaqfe he had 
given fome advice to his father, contrary to the iqtereft of 
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Philaddphus, but entirely comformabic to equity and natural 
right. His immcnfe riches foon drew after them a train of 
luxury and effeminate pleafures, the ufual concomitants of 
fuch high fortunes, which contributed not a little to emaf- 
culate his mind. He was not very induftrious in cultivating 
the military virtues; but we muft acknowledge, at the fame 
time, that a remiffnefs of tliis nature is not always a misfur* 
tune to a people. 

He, however, made an ample compenfation for this ne- 
gkft, by his love of the arts and. fciences, and his generofity 
to learned men. The fame of his liberalities invited fcveral 
illuftrious poets to his court, particularly Callimachus, Ly- 
cophron, and Theocritus; the laft of whom gives him very 
lofty praifes in fome of his Idyllia. We have already feen 
his extraordinary tafte for books; and it is certain, that he 
fpared no expence in the augmentation and embelliihment of 
the library founded by his father, and from whence both thofc 
princes have derived as much glory as could have rciloundcd 
to them from the greatefl conquefls. As Phi lade) ph us had 
abundance of wit, and his happy genius had been carefully 
cultivated by great mailers, he always retained a peculiar tafle 
for the fciences, but in fuch a manner, as fuited the dignity of 
a prince; as he never fuffered them to engrofs his whole at- 
tention, but regulated his propenfity to thofe grateful amufe- 
ments, by prudence and moderation. In order to perpetuate 
this tafte in his dominions, he erefted public fchools and aca- 
demies at Alexandria, where they long flourifhed in great re- 
putation. He loved to converfe with men of learning; and 
as the greateft matters in every kind of fcience were emulous 
to obtain his favour, he extra£led from each of them, if I may 
ufe the exprelTion, the flower and quintelTence of^hc fciences 
in which they excelled. This is the inellimable advantage 
which princes and great men polTefs; and happy are they 
when they know how to ufe the opportunity of acquiring, 
in agreeable converfatlons, a thoufand things, not only cu- 
rious, but ufeful and important, with refpefl to government. 

This intcrcourfc of Philadelphus with learned men, and 
his care to place the arts in honour, may be confidered as tlic 
fottree of thofe meafures he purfued, thiough the conrfe of 
his long reign, to make commerce flourifh in hig*dominions; 
and in which attempt no prince ever fucceeded more elFe6lii- 
ally than bimfeif. The greateft expences, in this particular, 
could never difeourage him from perfltting in what he pro- 
pofed to accomplifh. We have already obferved, that lie 
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built whole cities, in order to proteft and facilitate his in- 
tended traffic; that he opened a very long canal througli 
deferts deftitute of water; and maintained a very numerous 
and complete navy in each of the two feas, merely for the 
defence of his merchants. His principal point in view was 
to fecure to ftrangers all imaginable fafety and freedom in 
his ports, w'ithout any impofitions on trade, or the leaft 
intention of turning it from its proper channel, in order to 
make it fubfervient to his own particular intereft; as he was 
perfuaded that commerce w^as like fome other fprings, that 
foon ceafed to flow, when diverted from their natural courfe. 

Thefe were views worthy of a great prince, and a confum- 
mate politician, and their lafting efFefts wxrc exceedingly 
beneficial to his kingdom. They have even continued to our 
days, flirengthened by the principles of their firfl: ellablifli- 
ment, after a duration of above two thoufand years; opening 
a perpetual flow of new riches, and new commodities of 
every kind, into all nations; drawing continually from them 
a return of voluntary contributions; uniting the Eaft and the 
Weft by the mutual .fupply of their refpedfive wants; and 
eftablifhing on this bafis a commerce that has conftantly fup- 
ported hfelf from age to age without interruption. Thofe 
great conquerors and celebrated heroes, whofe merit has been 
fo highly extolled, not to mention the ravages and defolation 
they have occafioned to mankind, have fcarce left behind 
them any tracer of the conquefts and acquifitions they have 
made for aggrandizing their empires; or at leaft thofe traces 
have not been durable, and the revolutions to which the 
moft potent ftates are obnoxious, diveft them of their con- 
quefts in ^ Ihort time, and transfer them to others. On 
the e mtrary, the commerce of Egypt, eftabliftied thus by 
Philaclelphus, inftead of being (liaken by time, has rather 
increafed through a long fucceffion of ages, and become daily 
more ufeful and indifpenfahle to all nations. So that, when 
we trace it up to its fource, we (hall be fenfible that this 
prince ought to be confidered not only as the benefaftor of 
Egypt, but of all martkind in general, to the lateft pofterity. 

What we have already obferved, in the hiftory of Philadel- 
phus, with refpeft to the inclination of the neighbouring peo- 
ple to tranfjplant themfelves in crowds into Egypt, preferring 
a refidence in a foreign land to the natural affeeftion of man- 
kind for their native foil, is another glorious panegyric on 
this prince; as the moft elTential duty of kings, and the moft 
grateful pleafure they can poffibly enjoy, amidft the fplcndors 
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of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, and to make their 
government dcHrable. Ptolemy was fenfible, as an able poli- 
tician, that the only fure expedient for extending his domi- 
nions, without any aft of violence, was to multiply his fub- 
jcfts, and attach them to his government, by their intereft 
and inclination*, to caufe the land to be cultivated in a better 
manner; to make arts and manufaftures flourifli; and to 
augment, by a thoufand judicious meafures, the power of a 
prince and his kingdom, whofe real ftrength confifts in the 
multitude of his fubjefts. 

CHAPTER III. 

T* HE third chapter comprehends the hiftory of twentjvfivc 
years, including the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes. 

SECTION 1 . 

ANTIOCHUS THEOS IS POISONED BY HIS QIT^eN LAODICE. 

THE DEATH OF SELEUCUS. 

A.S foon as Antiochus Theos had received intelligence of 
the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, his father-in -law, he 
divorced Berenice, and recalled Laodice and her children. 
This lady, who knew the variable difpofition and inconftaray 
of Antiochus, and was apprehenfive that the fame levity of 
mind would induce him to fupplant her, by receiving Bere- 
nice again, refolved to improve the prefent opportunity 10 
fccure the crown for her fon. Her own children were diiin- 
lierited by the treaty made with Ptolemy; by which it was 
alfo ftipulated, that the ifTuc Berenice might have by Aiiiio- 
chus (hould fucceed to the throne, and Ihe then had a fon. 
Laodice, therefore, caufed Antiochus to be poifoned; and 
when fhe faw him expiring, fhe placed in his bed a perfon, 
named Artemon, who very much refembled him both in his 
features and the tone of his voice. He was there to aft the 
part fhe had occafion for, and acquitted himfelf with great 
dexterity; taking great care, in the few vifits that were ren- 
•dered him, to recommend his dear Laodice and her children 
to the lords and people. In his name were ifl'ued orders, by 
which his eldcft fon Selcucus Calliiiicus was appointed his 
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f^cccflbr. His deatli was then declared, upon which Seleu- 
cus peaceably afeended the throne, and enjoyed it for the 
fpacc pf twenty years. It appears by the fequel', that his 
brother Antiochus, furnanicd Hierax, had the government of 
the provinces p£ Afia minor, where he commanded a very 
conhderable body ot troops* 

Laodice, not believing herfelf fafe as long as Berenice and 
her fon lived, concerted meafures with Seleucus to deftroy 
them alfo-, but that princefs, being informed of their defign, 
efcaped the danger for feme time, by retiring with her fon to 
Daphne, where flie (hut herfelf up in the afylum built by 
Seleucus Nicator: but beiiig at lail betrayed by the perfidy 
of thofe who befieged her there by the order of Laodice, firft 
her fon, and then herfelf, with all the Egyptians who had 
accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered in the black- 
ed and mod inhuman' manner. 

This event was an cxa£l accomplifliment of what the pro- 
phet Daniel had foretold, with relation to this marriage. 

" The king’s daughter of the South fliall come to the king 
« of the North to make an agreement: but he fliall not retain 
** the power of the arm, neither (liaJl he ftand, nor his arm; 
<•« but fhe fliall be given up, and they tbat brought her, aud ^ 
<< he that begat her, and he that drengthened her in ihcfc 
« times.” I am not furprifed that Porphyry, who was a pro- 
fefled enemy to Chridianity, fliould reprefent thefe prophe- 
cies, of Daniel, as prediclionvS made after the feveral events to 
which they refer; for could they polTibly be clearer, if he 
had even been a fpeftator of what he foretold.^ 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria; which, 
ill the time of Dailiel, condituted part of the Babylonian 
empire, as tributary provinces, fliould each of them be go- 
verned by kings who originally fprung from Greece? And 
yet the prophet faw them edabliflied in thofe dominions 
above three hundred years before that happened. He beheld 
thefe two kings in a date of war, and faw them afterwards 
reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. He alfo 
obferved, that it was the king of Egypt, and not the king of 
Syria, who cemented tb^ union between them by the gift of 
his daughter. He faw her conduced from Egypt to Syria, 
in a pompous and magnificent manner; but was fenfiblc that 
this event would be fucceeded by a drange cataftrophe. In 
a word, he difeovered that the ilTue of this princefs, notwhh* 
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ftanding al} the eifpr^fs precautions in the treaty for fecuring 
their fuceeflion to the crown, in exclufion of the children 
by ^ former rnarriage, were fo far from afeending the thrope, 
that they were entirely exterminated; and that the new 
(jaeen lierfelf was delivered up to her rival, who caufed her 
to be deftroyed, with all the oflicers who conduClied her otu 
of Egypt into Syria, and, till then, had been her ftrength and 
(uppprt. Great God! how worthy are thy oracles to be 
« believed and reverenced!” ‘^Teltimonia tua credibilia facl^ 
« funt nimis.” 

Whllft Berenice was befieged and blocked up in Daphne, 
the cities of Afia minpr, who had received intelligence pf her 
treatment, were touched with compaffion at her nnisfortune: 
in confequence of which they formed a confederacy, and Cent 
a body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother 
Ptolemy Evergetes was alfo as expeditious as poibble to 
advance thitlier with a formidable army; but the unhappy 
Berenice and her chililren were dead before any of thele 
auxiliary troops could arrive at the place wliere tlic Hege had 
been carried on againft her. When they therefore faw tliat 
all their endeavours to fave the queen and her children were 
rendered inefFeclual, they immediately determined to revenge 
her death in a remarkable manner. The troops of Aha 
joined thofe of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded them, 
was as fuccefsful as he could defire in the fatisfa£tion of his 
juft refentment. Tlic criminal proceeding of Laodice, and 
of the king her fqn, who had made himfelf an accomplice in 
her barbarity, foon alienated tlie afteclion of the people from 
them; and Ptolemy not only caufed Laodice to fuffer death, 
but made himfelf mafter of all Syria and Cilicia; after which 
he pafled the Euphrates, and conquered all the country as 
far as Babylon and the Tigris; and if the progrefa of his 
arms had not been interrupted by a fedition which obliged 
him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have fubdued ail 
the provinces of the Syrian empire. He, however, left 
Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern the provinces he 
had gained on this fide mount Paurus; and Xantippus was 
intrufted with thofe that lay beyond it: Ptolemy then inarcli- 
cd back to *Egypt, laden with the fpoils he had acquired by 
his conquefts. 

This prince carried off forty thoufand * talents of filver, 
with a prodigious quantity of gold and filver veflels, and two 
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thoufand five hundred ftatues, part of which were thofc 
Egyptian idols, that Cambyfes, after his conqueft of this 
kingdom, had fent into Perfia* Ptolemy gained the hearts of 
his fubje^ls by replacing thofe idols in their ancient temples, 
when he returned from this expedition: for the Egyptians, 
who were more devoted to their fuperftitious idolatry than all 
the reft of mankind, thought they could not fufficiently ex- 
prcfs their veneration and gratitude to a king, who had reftored 
their gods to them in fuch a manner. Ptolemy derived from 
this a&ion the title of Evergetes, which fignifies a Benefaftor, 
and is infinitely' preferable to all appellations which conquer- 
ors have aflumed from a falfe idea of glory. An epithet of 
this nature is the true charafteriftic of kings, whofe folid 
greatnefs confifts in the inclination and ability to improve the 
welfare of their fubje£ls; and it were to be wilhed, that Ptole- 
my had merited this title by aftions more worthy of it. 

All this was alfo accomplilhtd exa£lly as the prophet 
Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the text to prove 
what we advance. ® But out of a branch of her root,’' in- 
timating the king of the South, who was Ptolemy Evergetes, 
the fon of Ptolemy Philadelphus, fhall one ftand up in his 
« cflate, which fliall come with an army, and (hall enter into 
the fortrefs of the king of the North,” Seleucus Callinicus, 
and (hall deal againd them, and (liall prevail. And (hall 
alfo carry captives into Egypt, their gods, with their princes, 
«« and with their^precious ve^ls of filver and of gold, and he 
(hall continue more years than the king of the North. So 
«« the king of the South fliall come into his kingdom, and 
« (hall return into his own land;” namely, into that of Egypt. 

P When Ptolemy Evergetes firft fet out on this expedition, 
his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being apprehen- 
(ive of the dangers to which he would be expofed in the war, 
made a vow to confecrate her hair, if he (hould happen to 
return in fafety. This was undoubtedly a facrifice of the 
ornament (lie moft efteemed; and when (lie at laft faw him 
return with fo much glory, the accomplilhment of her promife 
was her immediate care; in order to which (lie caufed her 
l\air to be cut oft’, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the 
temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour 
to his beloved Arfinoe on Zephyrium, a promontory in Cyprus, 
under the name of the Zephyrian Venus. This confecrated 
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hair being loft foon after by fome unknown accident, Ptolemy 
was extremely offended with the priefts for thdr negligencci 
upon which Conon of Samos, an artful courtier, and alfo a 
mathematician, being then at Alexandria, took upon him to 
affirm, that the locks of the queen's hair had been conveyed 
to heaven; and he pointed out feven ftars near the lion's tail, 
which till then had never been part of any conftellation ; 
declaring at the fame time, that thofe were the hair of 15ere- 
nice. Several other aftronomers, either to make their court as 
well as Conon, or that they might not draw upon themfelves 
the difpleafure of Ptolemy, gave thofe ftars the fame name, 
which is ftill ufed to this day. Callimachus, who had been 
at the court of Philadelphus, compofed a (hort poem on the 
hair of Berenice, which Catullus afterward tranflated into 
Latin, which verfion is come down to us. 

Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, paffed 
through Jerufalem, where he offered a great number of facri- 
ficcs to the God of Ifrael, in order to render homage to him, 
for the vidlories he had obtained over the king of Syria; by 
which action he evidently difeovered his preference of the 
true God to all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies 
of Daniel were (hewn to that prince, and he might conclude, 
from what they contained, that all his conqiiefts and fucccffcs 
were owing to that God who had caufed them to be foretold 
fo exaftly by his prophets. 

‘"Seleucus had been detained for fome time in his kingdom 
by the apprehenfion of domcftic troubles; but when he re- 
ceived intelligence that Ptolemy was returning to Egypt, he 
fet fail with a confiderable fleet, to reduce the revolted cities. 
His enterprife was, however, ineffeftual; for, as foon as he 
advanced into the open fea, his whole navy was deftroyed by 
a violent tempeft; as if heaven itfeJf, fiiys * Juftin, had maile 
the winds and waves the minifters of his vengeance on this 
parricide. Selcucus, and fome of his attendants, were almoft 
fhe only perfons who were faved, and it was with great clif- 
liculty that they efcaped naked from the wreck. But this 
dreadful ftroke, which feemed intended to overwhelm him, 
contributed, on the contrary, to the re-eftabliftiment of his 
affairs. The cities of Alia which had revolted, througli the 
iiorror they conceived againft him, after the murder of Bere- 
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nice and her children, nci fooner received intelligence of the 
great loli he had now fuftftiried, than they imagmed Kim fuf- 
ficicntly Ifuniftied, and ad their hatred wad then changed into 
compaifion^ they all declared for hirti anew. 

• This urieipefled change having reinflatcd him iri the 
gteateft. part of his dominions, he was inditftrious to raife 
aitothcr army to recovet the reft. Thid effort, hoWeVet, 
proved ad anfaccefsful aa the former; Ws atmy Was defeated 
by the forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greateft part of his 
troops. He faVed himfdf at Antioch, with the fmalf number 
of men who were left him when he efcaped from the fliip- 
wteck ‘at fea: as if, fays a certain hiftorian, he had recovered 
his former power, only to lofc it a fecond time with the great- 
er mortification, by a fatal viciffitude of fortune 

After this fecond friifttation of his affairs, the cities of 
Smyrna and Magnefia, in Afia minor, were induced, by nfiere 
affection to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his favour, by 
which they mutually ftipukted to fupport him. They were 
greatly attached to his family, from whom they undoubtedly 
had received many extraordinary favours: they had even 
tendered divine honours to his father, Antiochus Theos, and 
alfo to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus re- 
tained a grateful remembrance of the regard thefe cities had 
teftified for his intereft, and afterwards granted them feveral 
advantageous privileges.' They caufed the treaty we have 
mentioned to be engraven on a large column of marble, 
which ftill fubfifts, and is now in the area before the theatre 
at Oxfprd. This columh was brought out of Afia, by Thomas 
Earl of Arundel, at the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
Firtt, and’, with feveral other antique marbles, were prefented 
t© the urtiverfity of Oxford by his grandfon, Henry Duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of Charles the Second. All the learned 
world ought to think themfelves indebted to noblemen who 
are emulous to adorn and enrich univerfities in fuch a gene- 
rous manner; and I wilh the fame zeal had been ever tefti- 
fied for that of Paris, the mother bf all the reft, and whofe 
antiquity and reputation, in conjunftion AVith the abilities of 
her profeilbrs, and her attachment to the facred perfons of 
kings, have rendered her Worthy of being favoured in a pe- 
culiar manner by princes and great men. The eftabliftirticnt 
of a library in this illuftrious femiuary would be an immortal 
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honour to the pcrfon who (houM lay the foundation of fuch 
a work. 

{Jelcucus, In the extremities to which he was reduced, had 
made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he promifed 
to inveft with tlic fovercignty of the provinces of Afia minor, 
provided he would join him with his troops, and a£t in con- 
cert with him. The young prince was then at the head of 
an army in thofc provinces; and though he was but fourteen 
years of age *, yet, as he had all the ambition and malignity 
of mind that appear in men of an advanced age, he immedi- 
ately accepted the offers made him, and advanced in queft of 
his brother, not with any intention to fecure him the enjoy- 
ment of his dominions, but to feize them for himfelf. His 
avidity was fo great, and he was always fo ready to feize for 
himfelf whatever came in his way, without the lead regard 
to juftice, that he acquired the futname of Hieraxf, which 
fignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, and thinks 
every thing good upon which he lays his talons. 

* When Ptolemy received intelligence, that Antiochus was 
preparing to acl in concert with Seleucus againft him, he 
reconciled himfelf with the latter, and concluded a truce with 
him for ten years, that he might not have both thofe princes 
for his enemies at the fame time. 

^ Antigonus Gonatus died much about this period, at the 
age of eighty, or eighty-three years; after he had reigned 
thirty-four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in Greece. 
He was fucceeded by his fon Demetrius, who reigned ten 
years, and made himfelf mafter of Cyrenaica and all Libya. 
* Demetrius firft married the fifter of Antiochus Hierax; 
but Olympias, tlie daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, en- 
gaged him, after the death of her hufband Alexander, who 
was likewife her brother, to efpoufe her daughter Phthia. 
The firfl; wife being unable to fupport tliis injurious proceed- 
ing, retired to her brother Antiochus, and earneftly preffed 
him to declare war againft her faithlefs hufband: but his 
attention was then taken up with other views and employ- 
ments. 
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This prince ftill continued his military preparations, as if 
lie de(5gned to aflift his brother, in pursuance of the treaty 
between them *; but his real intention was to dethrone him, 
and he concealed the virulent difpoGtion of an enemy under 
the name of a brother. Seleucus penetrated his fcheme, and 
immediately pafled mount Taurus, in order to check his pro- 
grefs. y Antiochus founded his pretext on the promife which 
had been made him of the fovereignty of the provinces of 
Afia minor, as a compenfation for aSifting his brother againll 
Ptolemy 5 but Seleucus, who then faw himfelf difengaged 
from that without the aid of his brother, did not con - 
ceivc himfelf obliged to perform that promifi;, Antiochus 
refolving to perfift in hit pretcnfions, and Seleucus rcfufing 
to allow them, it became neceflary to decide the difference by 
arms. ' A battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra in 
Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and efcaped with 
the utmoft difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus was alfo 
expofed to great dangers, notwithftanding his vi£lory. The 
troops on whofe valour he chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls 
whom he had taken into his pay, and they were undoubtedly 
fonrie of thofe who had fettled in Galatia. Thefc traitors, 
upon a confufed report that Seleucus had been killed in the 
aftlon, had formed a refolution to deftroy Antiochus, per- 
fuading themfelves that they fliould be abfolute mafters of 
Afia, after the death of thofe two princes. Antiochus there- 
fore was obliged, for his own prefervation, to diftribute all 
the money of the army amongft them. 

^ Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being defirous of improv- 
ing this conjunftilre, advanced with all his forces againft 
Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expecSlation to ruin them 
both, in confcquence of their divifion. The imminent dan- 
ger to which Antiochus was then reduced, obliged him to 
make a new treaty with the Gauls, wherein he ftipulated to 
renounce the title of their mafter, which he had before affum- 
ed, for that of their allyj and he alfo entered into a league 
oftenfivc and defenfive with that people. This treaty, how- 
ever, did not prevent Eumenes from attacking them*, and as 
he came upon them in fuch a fudden and unexpedled manner, 
as did not allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, 
or to furnifh themfelves with new recruits, he obtained a vic- 
tory over them, which cod him but little, and laid all Afia 
minor open to him. 
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* Eumcncs, upon this fortunate event, abandoned himfelf 
to intemperance and excefs at his table, and died after a reign 
of twenty years. As he left no children, he. was fucceeded 
by Attalus, his coufin-german, who was the fon of Attalus, 
his father's younger brother. This prince was wife and va- 
liant, and perfedly qualified to preferve the conquefts that 
he inherited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then efta- 
blifiied himfelf fo effectually in his dominions, that he took 
upon himfelf the title of king; for though his predecefibrs had 
enjoyed all the power, they had never ventured to aflume the 
flyle of fovereigns. Attalus, therefore, was the firft of his 
houfe who took it upon him, and tranfmitted it, with his 
dominions, to his pofterity, who enjoyed it to the third gene- 
ration. 

Whilft Eumenes, and after him, Attalus, were feizing the 
provinces of the Syrian empire in the Weft, Theodotus and 
Arfaces were proceeding by their example in the Eaft. ^ The 
latter, hearing that Seleucus had been (lain in the battle of 
Ancyra, turned his arms agaiuft Hyrcania, and annexed it to 
Parthia, which he had difmembered from the empire. He 
then erefted thefe two provinces into a kingdom, which, in 
procefs of time, became very formidable to the empire of the 
Romans Theodotus dying foon after, Arfaces made a league 
oilenfive and defenfive with his fon, who bore the fame name, 
and fucceeded his father in Baftria; and they mutually fup- 
ported theaifelves in their dominions by this union. The 
two brothers, iiotwithfianding thefe tranfaClions, continued 
the war againft each other, with the moft implacable warmth, 
not confidering, that while they contended with each other 
for the empire their father had left them, the whole would 
be gradually wrefted from them by their common enemies. 

The treafure and forces of Anuiochus being exhaufted by 
the feveral overthrows and Ioffes he had fuftained, he was 
obliged to wander from one retreat to another, with the fhat- 
tcred remains of his party, till he was at laft entirely driven 
out of Mefopotamia: finding* therefore, that there was no 
place in all the empire of 8yria, where he could poffibly 
continue in fafety, he retired mr refuge to Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, whofe daughter he had efpoufed. Ariarathes, 
Iiotwithfianding this alliance, was foon weary of entertaining 
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i fon4n-!law who hecjanc a burdon to lum; for which reafoii 
he dctcmiaed u> deftroy him. Antiodhus, being informed of 
his dcfign, avoided the danger by a fpeedy retreat into Egypt; 
where lie rather cliofe to dieHver ibimfeif up to the power of 
Ptolcwy, the -preifeAed eaemy of his houfe, than to truft a 
brother whowi hic had fo highly offended. He however had 
reafon to wpcnt of this proceeding, for immediately after his 
atrivai iri Egypt, Ptolemy caufed him to be feized and impri- 
foned;*^ he alfo placed a llrong guard over him, and detained 
him fcveral years in that confinement, till at laft he found 
means to ^efcape by the affiftance of a courtefan ; but as lie 
was qufittii^ that kingdom, he had the misfortune to be af- 
faflitmted by a^band of robbers. 

^ * Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the fweets of peace 

to the cultivation erf the fciences in his dominions, and the 
cnkrgetwmn of his fatlier's library at Alexandria with all forts 
of books': but as a proper colledion could not well be made 
without an tebrarian, to wTiofe care it would be likewife 
iieceflary to oonfign them, ^ Evergetes, upon the death of 
Zenodotus, who had cxeapcHcd that funflion from the time of 
Ptolemy Sot«r, the grandfather of that prince, fent to Athens 
for Eratoffthenes the Cyreriian, who was then in great reputa- 
tion, and bad been educated by Callimachus, a native of the 
fame country. ^ He w-as a man of unlverfal learning, but 
none xof his works have been tranfmitted to us, except his 
catalogue ef the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years of 
their refpeftive reigns, from Menes, or Mifraim, who firft 
peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war. This ca- 
tajogue contains a fucceflion of thirty-eight kings, and is ft ill 
to be feen in Syncellus. 

^ When Seleucus faw himfelf extricated from the troubles 
his brother had occafioned, his firft cares were employed in 
the re-eflabllfhmont of order and tranquillity in the dominions 
he potTelTed; smd whejihe had accompliihed this, he turned 
his thoughts to the vedu^tion of the oriental provinces which 
had revolted frdmhim. This laft attempt, however, w?is not 
attended with fucoefs; feur Arfaccs had been allowed too 
much time to ftrengthen himfelf in his ufurpation. Sclcucus, 
therefore, after many ineffcQual endeavours, to recover thofe 
territories, was obliged to difeonrinue bU enterprife in a dif- 
honourablc mannec.r He, perhaps, might have fucceeded 

. d A M. 3775. Ant. J. C *x6. e A M. 3765. Ant J. C. 139. 
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better in time, if cqmqaptians, u'biqh had been excited in 
, his, d^n^niipps during his fthfcnxjte, had not cqmpeljcd ridfn 
ipfike a (peedy ^ret^ttroj in qrdpr to rupprefs ^ecn. This fuy- 
nifl-ied Adaces .w^h ^ new opportunity of eftablit^g 
power To effe^ually,, tbftt aM future e.ffqrtjs .were incapable of 
reducing ir. 

‘ ^Jeleucus, bowG>[r|*, made a fittemptf as foon his 
affairs would admit: but this. fie cond.exi^edidpn proved pipre 
unfortunate than the firftj for fee wajS ^qpt oply defeated* !t>pt 
taken prifoner by A^facejs, in a great baule. The Pa^U^ians 
celebrated, .fQr,*nany fuqccedipg years, .^hc anniycrTgry.qf this 
viapry, which they cppfidcred the firft day of their .liberty, 
though in reality it was the firft cr,a of tfieir flavery; Tor the 
wprld never prpduced greater tyrants .thap thole Parthiari 
kings to whpm they were Tpbjefted. Th^ Macedonian yoke 
wQ.uJd^have. been, much mor^ Tupport^ble than their opprcffivy 
government, if they had pqrfevqred to fubmit tp it. Arfaces 
now began to aflbme d]e title of kipg, and firmly eftabli(hed 
this empire of the Kaft, which, in procefs of tlipe, countqr- 
poifed the.Rom^n po>yer,,and beqaC'^e a b.arrier, wfiichpll the 
armies of that people .were incapj^ble of forcing. All the 
kings who fucceeded Arfaces .made it an Tpdifpenfablc law, 
and counted it an hoppur, \o be called by his nan^e; in the 
fame manner as, the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, 
as long as the,r^ce pf Ptplemy bpter governed that kingdom. 
Arfaccs. railed himfelf to ^ throne from f the, Ipweft condition 
of life, and became ^8 memorable .among the.Parthiaps, as 
Cyrus had been ^mopg thc.Rerfians, qr Alq^xander amP^g th^ 
h'laccdonians, or .Romulus among, the .ftpmans *. This veri- 
fies that paflage in holy ,fcripture, which declares, That 
“ the Moll ^Jigli.ruletfi in the kingdom of ^m^n, and gjvcth 

it tp whomfoever he will, and fetteth.up over it:^hc bafeft 
“ of men."' 

* Onia^, the foverqign, pdnfifF of the Je^s, had neglected to 
fend Ptolemy ^he ufuaJ .tribute of twepty talents, ^vhich his 
prcdecefiprs had always paid to the kings pf Egypt, as a tefti- 
inonial of the honi age ;hcy, rendered to that crown. T be king 
fent Athenion, one of- his, courtiers, to Jerufalern, to demand 
the payment of the, arrears, wdiich then amounted to a gre^t 

i A. M. 5774. Ant.J,C. 130. Judin. 1 . xli, c. 4. et 5. kDan. iv. 17. 
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"Xum; anJ to threaten the Jcwsi in cafe of refufal, with a body 
of troops, who fliould be commitTioned to expel them from 
their country, and divide it among themfelves. The alarm 
was very great at Jerufalem on this occafion, and it was thought 
'necelTary to fend a deputation to the king, in the perfon of 
Jofeph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in the prime of 
his youth, was uhiverfally efteemed for his prudence, probity, 
and juflice. Athenion, during his continuance at Jerufalem, 
had conceived a great regard for his charaAer, and as he fet 
out for Egypt before him, he promifed to render him all thv’ 
good offices in his power with the king. Jofeph followed him 
in a (hort time, and on his way met with feveral conGderabL' 
perfons of Coelofyria and Paleilitie, who were alfo going t(» 
Egypt, with an intention to oiler terms for farming the great 
revenues of thofe provinces. As the equipage of Jofeph was 
far from being fo magnideent as theirs, they treated him with 
little refpc^l, and confidered him as a perfon of no great ca- 
pacity. Jofeph concealed his diflatisfadion at their behavioui , 
but drew, from the converfation that palled between them, all 
the circumftances he could defire, with relation to the affair 
that brought them to court, and without feemlng to have any 
particular view in the curiofity he expreffed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed that 
the king had taken a progrefs to Memphis, and Jofeph was 
the only perfon among them who fet out from thence, in order 
to wait upon that monarch, without lofing a moment^ time. 
He had the good fortune to meet him, as he was returning 
from Memphis/ with the queen and Athenion in his chariot. 
The king, who had received impreffions in his favour from 
Athenion, was extremely delighted at his prefence, and invited 
him into his chariot. Jofeph, to cxcufe his uncle, reprefented 
the infirmities of his great age, and the natural tardinefs of his 
difpofition, in fuch an engaging manner, as fatisfied Ptolemy, 
and created in him an extraordinary elteem for the advocate 
who had fo effefluaUy pleaded the caufe of that pontiff. He 
alfo ordered him an apartment in the royal palace of Alex- 
andria, and allowed him a place at his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchafing, by au£lion, 
the privilege of farming the revenues of the provinces, the 
companions of Jofeph in his journey to Egypt offered no more 
than eight thoufand talents for the provinces of Coelofyria, 
Phoenicia, Judea, and Samaria. Upon which Jofeph, who 
had difeovered, in the converfation ^at paffed between them 
in his prcfencc, that this purchafe was worth d^ nble the fum 
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they ofFered, reproached them for depreciating the king’s re- 
venues in that manner, and oiFered twice as much as tliey had 
done. Ptolemy was well fatished to fee his revenues fo con- 
fiderably increafed; but b^ng apprehenlive that the perfon 
who proffered fo large a fum would be in no condition to pay 
it, he alked Jofeph what fecurity he would give him for the 
performance of his agreement? The Jewifh deputy replied, 
with a calm air, that he had fuch perfons to offer for his fecu* 
rity on that occafion, as he was certain his majefly could have 
no objefkions to. Upon being ordered to mention them, he 
named the king and queen themfelves; and added, that they 
would be his fecurities to each other. The king could not 
avoid fniiling at this little pleafantry, which put him into fo 
good an humour, that he allowed him to farm the revenues 
without any other fecurity than his verbal promife for pay- 
ment. Jofeph adfed in that Nation for the fpace of ten years, 
to the mutual fatisfaQion of the court and provinces. His 
rich competitors, who had farmed thofe revenues before, re- 
turned home in the utmoft confufion, and had reafon to be 
fenfible, that a magnificent equipage is a very inconfiderable 
indication of merit. 

^ King Demetrius died, about this time, in Macedonia, 
and left a fon, named Philip, in an early (late of minority; for 
which reafon his guardianfhip was configned to Antigoiius, 
who, having efpoufed the mother of his pupil, afeended the 
throne, and reigned for the fpace of twelve years. He was 
magnificent in promifes, but extremely frugal in performance, 
which occafioned hid being fumamed Dofon 

" Five or fix years after this period, Seleucus Callinicus, 
who for fome time had continued in a ftate of captivity in 
Parthia, died in that country by a fall from his horfe. Ar- 
faces had always treated him as a king during his confine- 
ment. His wife was Laodice, the fitter of Andronrachus, 
one of his generals, and he had two fons and a daughter by 
that marriage. He efpoufed bis daughter to Mithridates king 
of Pontus, and configned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His 
Tons were Seleucus and Antiochus; the former of whom, 
furnamed Ceraunus, fucceeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic of 
the Achseans begins to appear with ludre in hidory, an. I was 

t 
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* This name fignifies, in the Greek language,** One who will give/' that is 
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ift’ fo fuAain paftieularly apainft that? of the 

itteWembnians. ft Mf'iH therefore be nccefiary for me to 
iT^eMWit the ftife of thofe two f^^ublte&V ami i fliaSl begin 
^ithf tftat of Qti A^htfeaAe. 

SECTION II 

cHAflitcTER 0^ AKArxssi wtio iJ^^liveAs sicyon from ty- 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THA itCH^ANS* 

fepubHc of the AchseanF*^ \m not confidcrablc at firft, 
fithct for the nnriF^ber of its troops, the immenfity of it^ riches, 
or tfh^ extent of hs tfertitory, but detiTAd its power from the 
great reputation it acquired for the virtues of probity, juftice, 
love of liberty*, and this reputation was very ancient. The 
Grotonians and Sybarites adopted the law^ and cuftoiifis of the 
Achaeans, for the rc-eftablifhment of good order in their cities. 
The Lacedemonians and Thebans had fuch an elleeni lor 
(heir virtue, that they chofe them^ after the celebrated battle 
6f Leuftra/ to arbitrate the differences which fubfifted be- 
tween them. 

The government of this republic was democratical, that is 
to {kfi in the h’ands of the people. It likewife preferved its 
liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander ^ but under thofe 
J)rinces, and in the teigns of thofe who fucceedCd them, it was 
rither in fUbje£lion to the Macedonians, who had made 
thcrtrftlvcs mailers of Greece, or elfe was oppreffed by cruel 
tyrants 

It was cOmpofed of twelve * cities, all in Peloponnefus, 
but toother not equal to a Angle one of confiderablc rank. 
This republic did not fignaliie herfelf immediately by any 
thing great and remarkable, becauft, amongft all her citizens, 
ihe produced ndne of Any diftinguiflled merit. The fequel 
will difeover the extraordinary change a Angle man was ca- 
pAbie of iutrodlicing among th^ni^ by his great qualities* 
After the death of Alexander^ this little Rate Was involved in 
all the calamities itiftparablc from difeord. Ihe fpirit of 

I '^atriotifm nO longer prevailed among them, and each cky was 
olely attentive fO its particular intcreft. Their Rate had loft 
its former folidity, becaufe they changed their maRer as .often 
as Macedonia became fubje£k to new fovercigiis. They Arfl; 

o Pol>b. 1 . viii. p. 125 — T30. 

* Thtfe twelve cities were, Patrae, Dym^e Pharjc, Tritea, LcorMuhi, 
gira, FeJltne, BtitS, *Ccrauirfd, Helice. 
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fubmitted to Demetrius; after kin), to Callbiidi^ir; and iad 
of all to Antigonus Gonatus, who k£t th^ in- fobje/£lion to 
tyrants of his own eltabliihing, that they might; not witlid^^aw 
themfelves from his authority. 

Towards the beginning of the 1 24th Olympiad, very near 
the death of Ptolemy Soter, the* father of Philadielphus, and 
the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, the republic of th« 
Achseans refumed their former cuftof^ns^ aiui renewed their 
ancient concord. Tine inhabitants of Pairqa a^td Dymx lai 4 
the foundations of this unhappy change. The tyrants were 
expelled from the cities, which then united, and conilituted 
one body of a republic anew: all affairs were decided by a 
public council: the regiHers were committed to a common 
fecreury : the aflcmbly hsid two precedents, who were no- 
minated by the cities:- in their refpedlive curas; but it w'as foou 
tliought advifable to reduce themi to oi>e. 

The good order which reigned m this little republic, wlicce 
freedom and equality, with a love ot jultice and the pubk^ 
goo<i, were the fundamental principles of their government, 
drew into their community, feveral neighbouring cities, who 
received their laws, and aflbeiated themfelves into their pfi- 
veleges. Sicyon was one of the firft that acceded in this 
manner; by which means Aratus, one of its citizens, h^nl ^ 
opportunity of acting a very great part, and became very ik 
ludrious. 

Sicyon, which had long groaned under the yoke of her 
tyrants, attempted to (liake it off’, by placing Clinias, one of 
her firff and braved citizens, ’at her head; and the govera- 
ment already began to flouriflr and afluroe a new form, when 
Abantidas found means to difconcert this amiable plan, in or- 
der to feize the tyranny into his own bands. Some of his 
relations and friends he expelled from tire city> and took off 
others by death: he alfo fearched for Aratua, the fon of 
Clinias, who was then but feven years of age, in ord^r to de- 
droy him ; but the infant efcaped, with fome other perfons, 
amidd the diforder that filled the houfe when his fatlier 
was killed; and as he was wandering about the city, in the 
utmod condernation and didrefs, he accidentally entered uth- 
feen into a houfe which belonged to the tyrant’s fider. This 
lady was naturally generous, and as (he alfo believed that thi-i 
delritute infant had taken refuge under lier roof, by the im- 

q A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 280. 
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pulfe of feme deity, (he carefully conccriled him •, and when 
night came, caufed him to be fecretly conveyed to Argos. 

Aratus being thus preferved from fo imminent a danger, 
conceived In his foul from thenceforth an implacable averlion 
to tyrants, which always increafed with his age. He was edu- 
cated with the utrnofl: care, by fome hofpitable friends of his 
father’s, at Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had paffed through feveral 
hands in a (bort time, when Aratus, who began to arrive at a 
fkate of manhood, was folicitous to deliver his country entirely 
from opprefTion. He was greatly refpefted, as well for his 
birth as his courage, which was accompanied with a gravity 
fuperior to his age, and a ftrong and clear underdanding. 
Thefe qualities, which were well known at that time, cauled 
the exiles from Sicyon to cad their eyes upon him in a pecu- 
liar manner, and to confidcr him as a perfon dedined to be 
their future deliverer^ in which conjefture they were not de- 
ceived. 

* Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his age, 
formed a confederacy againd Nicoclcs, M^ho was tyrant at that 
time-, and though the (pies he fent to Argos kept a vigilant 
eye on his conduft, he putfued his meafures with fo much 
prudence and fecrecy, that he fcaled the walls of Sicyon, and 
entered the city by night. The tyrant was fortunate enough 
to fecure himfelf a retreat, through fubterrancan padages, and 
when the people aflembled in a tumultuous manner, without 
knowing what had been tranfadled, a herald cried with a loud 
voice, that « Aratus, the fon of Clinias, invited the citizens 
« to refume their liberty.” Upon which the crowd immedi- 
ately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, and burned it to aflies 
in a few moments; but not a Tingle man was killed or wound- 
ed on either fide; the good genius of Aratus not fuffering an 
a£lion of this nature to be polluted with the blood of his citi- 
zens; and in which circumftance he made his joy and triumph 
coniift. He then recalled all thofe who had been banilhed, 
to the number of five hundred. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy fome repofe, but Aratus was 
not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. With re- 
refpeft to the fituation of affairs without, he was fenfible that 
Antigonus caft a jealous eye on the city, and had meditated 
expedients for making himfelf mailer of it, from its having 
recovered its liberty. He beheld the feeds of fedition and 
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clifcord fown within, by thofe who had been banifhed, and 
was extremely apprehenfive -of their eftedts. He imagined, 
therefore^ that the I'afeft and inoft prudent conduct in this de- 
licate jun£ture, would be to unite Sicyoii in the Achaean 
league, in which he eafily fucceeded ; and this was one of the 
greateft fervices he was capable of rendering his country. 

The power of the Achjcans was indeed but inconfiderable; 
for, as 1 have already obferved, they were only mailers of three 
very fmall cities. Their country was neither good nor rich, 
and they inhabited a coaft which had neither ports, nor any 
other maritime ftations of fecurity. But, with all this medio- 
crity and feeming wcaknefs, they of all people made it moft 
evident, that the forces of the Greeks could he always invin- 
cible, when under good order and difeipline, and with a pru- 
dent and experienced general at the head of them. Thus did 
thofe Achxans, who were* fo inconfiderable in comparifon of 
the ancient power of Greece, by conilnntly adhering to good 
counfels, and continuing llri£lly united together, without blall- 
ing the merit of their fellow-citizens with the malignant breath 
of envy; thus, I fay, did thefe Ach?eans not only maintain 
their liberties, amidll fo many potent cities, and fuch a num- 
ber of tyrants, but reftored freedom and fafety to moft of the 
Grecian Hates. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achxan league, 
entered himftlf among the cavalry, for the fervice of that 
ftate, and was not a little efteemed'by the generals, for the 
promptitude and vivacity he difeovered in the executic.n of 
their orders: for though he had infinitely contributed to the 
power and credit of the league, by ftrenthening it witli his 
own reputation, and all the forces of his country, he yet ap- 
peared as fubmiflive as the meaneft foldier to the general of 
the Achaeans, notwithftanding the obfeurity of the city from 
whence that officer was fele£led for fuch an employment. 
This is certainly an excellent example for young princes and 
noblemen, when they ferve in armies, whi^h will teach them 
to forget their birth on thofe occafions, and pay an exadl fub- 
miffion to the orders of tlieir commanders. 

* The conduft and charadler of Aratus are undoubtedly 
worthy of admiration. He was naturally polite and obliging; 
his fentiments were great and noble; and he entirely devoted 
himfelf to the good of the ftate, without any interelled views. 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his 

ftPlut. In Arat p. 1031. Polyb. 1 . I v. p 177, 278. 
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friendfliipr snd enmity by the public utility. He was qualxi- 
fied, iu many particulars^ to appear at the head of affairs: 
bis expreffions in difeourfe were always 'proper; his thoughts 
jud ; and even his filence judicious. He conducted himfelf 
with a complacency of temper, in all differences that arofe in 
any deliberations of moment, and had no fuperior in the 
happy art of contradfing friendships and alliances. He had 
a wonderful facility in forming enterprifes againft an enemy; 
in making his defigns impenetrable fecrets, and in executing 
them happily by hU patience and intrepidity. It muft how- 
ever be icknowkdged, that this celelwated Aratus did not 
feena be the fame man, at the head of an army: nothing 
could then be difeovered in him, but protradlion, irrtibiution, 
and timidity; whilil every profpedf of danger was infupport- 
able to him. Not that he really wanted courage and bold- 
nefs, but thefe qualities feemed to be ftruck languid by the 
greatnefs of the execution, and he was only timorous on cer- 
tain occafions, and intervals. It was from this difpofition of 
his, that all Pcioponnefus was filled with the trophies of his 
conquerors, and the nrionumeiits of hrs own defeats. In this 
manner, fays Polybius, has nature compounded different and 
contrary qualities together, not only in dh.e bodies of men, hut 
even in their minds; and hence it is that we are to account 
for the furprifing diverfity we frequently perceive in the fame 
perfons. On lome occafions they appear lively, hcroir, and 
undaunted; and at others, all their vigour, vivacity, and refu- 
tion, entirely abandon them. 

^ 1 have already obfetved, that thofe citivens who had beea 
bai^ifhed gave Aratus great perplexity. His difquiet was oc- 
cafioned by theii prttenfions to the lands and houfes they pof- 
feffed before their exile; the greateft part of which had been 
configned to other perfons, who afterwards fold them, and 
difappeared upon the expulfion of the tyrant. It was reafon-^ 
able that thefe exiles fhould be reinfiated in their former pof- 
feffions, after their recal from banifbment, and they made ap- 
Ilcation to that ef1e£f with all imaginable importunity. On 
the other hand, the greateft part of what they claimed had 
been alienated to fair purchafers, who confequently expe£ted 
to be reimburfed, before they delivered up fuch houfes and 
lands to the claimants The pretenfions and complaints on 
this occafion were vigoroufly urged on both fides, and Sicyoa 
was in the utmoft danger of ^ing ruined by a civil war, 
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whith feiiti^d incvPtabtt. Never was zwy affair more difli- 
cult than this. Aratus was incapafclc of reconciling the two 
parties, whofe dema’i^d^s were equally equitable, and it was 
impoffibFc to fatisfy them both at th^- fame time, without 
p<-nding very cortfid'elrable fums, which the ftate Was in no 
condition to ftirnifti. In this emergency he could think of 
no refource but the gOOdnefs and*’ liberality of Ptolemy king 
bf Egypt, which he himfelf had experienced/ dn the follow- 
ing occ ifion. 

That prince* wa4 extrennely curious iri portraits and other 
paintings: Aratus, therefore, who was an excellent judge rf 
futh performances, eoHlefted all the works of the greateft maf- 
ters which fee could pofTrbly procure, efpecially thofc of Parri- 
phflus and Mtlatithtts, and fent them to the king. Sicyoti 
was (till in great rep\itrffion fot the arts, and painting in par- 
licifkitri the true t-atte of Which was prcferved there in all its 
ancient purity. It is ,tvimfaid, that Apdles, who was then 
admired b'y all thd world, had been at Sicyon, where he fre- 
quented the fchools of two painters, to whom he gave a ta- 
lent, equal to a thoufand crowns, not for acquiring a perfec- 
tion in the art from them, but in order to obtain a Ihare in 
their great reputation. When Aratus had rein dated his city 
in its former liberties, he deftroyed all the piftures of the ty- 
rants; but when he came to that of Aridratus, who reigned 
in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had reprefented 
in the attitude of ^landing in a triumphant chariot, he hehtar- 
ed a long time whether he (hould deface it or not; for all the 
capital difciples of Mehnehus had contributed to the complc’- 
tion of that piece, and if had even been touched by the pencil 
of Apelles. This work was lo inimitable in its kind, th^t 
Aratus was inchanted with its beauties; but his averfion for 
tyrants prevailed otcr his admiration of the pidture, and he 
accordingly ordered it to be deftroyed. 

The fine tafte of Aratus for painting, had recommended 
him to the good gralces of Ptolemy; and he therefore thought 
he mtghft take the liberty to implore the generefity of that 
pHtitc, In the melancholy fuuation to which he was then redu- 
ced. With this view he embarked for Egypt; but was ex- 
pofed to many dangers arid difrippoiiitmcnts, before he could 
arrive in that kingdom. He had a long audience of Ptolemy, 
who Adeemed him the better, the more he knew him ; and 
'prefented him with one hundred and fifty talents for the be- 
riefit of his city. Aratus carried away forty talents when he 
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fet out for Peloponnefus, and the king remitted him the re* 
mainder in feparate payments. 

His fortunate return occafioned univerfal joy in Sicyon, 
and he was inveftcd with full power to decide the pretenfions 
of the exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made in their 
favour- But as a wife politiciani who is not for engrofling 
the decifion of all adairs to himfelf, is not afraid of diminifliing 
his reputation by admitting others to (hare it with him, he 
firmly refufed the honours defigned him, and nominated for 
his coadjutors fifteen citixjens of the greateft repute, in con- 
junflion with whom he at laft reftored harmony and peace 
.among the inhabitants, and refunded to the feveral purchafers 
.all the Turns they had expended for the lands and houfes they 
had afluajly bought. It has always been obferved, that 
.glory purfucs thofe,who are induftrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought Ijimfelf in need of good counfcls, to 
aflifl him in the determination of * this important affair, and 
perfons of the greateft merit always entertain the fame diffi- 
dence of themfelves, had all the honour of this affair. His 
conduft was infinitely applauded; ftatucs were erefled to 
him, and the people, by public inferiptions, declared him the 
father of the people, and the deliverer of his country. Thefe 
are qualities that infinitely tranfeend thofe of the mod cele- 
brated conquerors. 

A fuccefs fo illuftrious gave Aniigonus jealoufy, and even 
fear; in confequence of which, at a public entertainment, he 
artfully enhanced the merit and capacity of this young man 
by extraordinary, praifes, poffibly with an intention either to 
gain him over to his own intercft, or to render him fufpeded 
to Ptolemy. He infinuated, in terms fufficiently intelligible, 
that Aratus having difeovered, by his own experience, tlie 
vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attach himfelf to 
his fervice; and that he therefore was refolved to employ him 
in his affairs: he concluded this ftrain of artifice with entreat- 
ing all the lords of his court, who were then prefent, to re- 
gard him for the future as their friend. The particulars of 
this difcourfe were foon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a 
little furprifed and affiidled when he heard them; and he 
complained to Aratus of this injurious change, but the latter 
eafily juftified himfelf to that monarch- 

Aratus having been elefled general of the Achaeans, for the 
firlt time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory of Calydon, 
and advanced with a body of ten thoufand men to fuccour 
the Boeotians; but was fo unfortunate as not to arrive among 
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them till after the battle of Chaeronea in which they were 
defeated by the iEtolians. 

^ Eight years after this tranfaftion, he was defied general 
of the Achseans a fecond time, and rendered great fervice to 
all Greece, by an aflion which, according to Plutarch, was 
equal to any of the moft illuftrious eiuerprifcs of the Grecian 
leaders. 

The ifthmus of Corinth, which feparates the two fear, 
unites the continent of Greece with that of Peloponnefus; 
the citadel alfo of Corinth, diftinguiftied by the name of 
Acro-Corinthus, is fituated on a high mountain, exaflly in 
the middle of thofe two continents, which are there divided 
from each other by a very narrow neck of land ; by which 
means this fortrefs, when furnifhed with a good garrifoii, 
cuts off all communication, by land and fea, from the inner 
part of the ifthmus, and renders the perfpn who poftefles it, 
with a good body of troops, abfolute mafter of all Greece. 
Philip called this citadel the Shackles of Greece,” and as 
it was capable of being rendered fuch, it created jealoufy in 
all the neighbouring ftates, and efpecially in kings and princes, 
who confequently were defirous of feizing it for their own 
ufe. 

Antigonus, after a long impatience to render himfelf mafter 
of this place, was fo fortunate as to carry it by furprife, and 
made no fcruple to congratulate himfelf as much on this fuc- 
cefs, as on a real triumph. Aratus, on the other hand, enter- 
tained hopes of wrefting this fortrefs from him, in his turn; 
and while all his thoughts were employed to that clTctt:, an 
accidental circumftancc furnifhed him with an opportunity of 
accomplifhing his defign. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a journey to 
Sicyon, in order to tranfafl fome affairs in that city, and had 
there contvafted an intimate acquaintance with a banker, 
who was a paiticular friend of Aratus. As the citadel hap- 
pened to be the lubjcS: of one of their converfations, Erginu<i 
told his friend, that, when he went to vifit his brother, wlic* 
w'as a foldier of the garrifon, he had obferved a narrow track 
hdwn in the rock, which led to that part of the fummit wheie 
the wall of the citadel w^as very low. The banker was vei y 
tittentive to this account, and, with a fmile, defired Lis friend 
to tell him, whether he and his brother >lvould be inclinable 
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* Philip, above forty year^ before this event, had obtainrd a celebrated vic- 
tory over tiie Atheniaiii> and Thebans, near the faniL pla«.c. 
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to pin a large fum of money, and an^e their forti^nes? 
Erginus immediately comprehended jblae bent of t;hj? q\wj^i^, 
and prcKt^ifed to Joupd brother 'Piocles ,on ‘tliat head. 
Some few days ^f^tcr this cg^nverfatiop he returned t;o ,thc baoT 
ker, and engaged .to cpt^du<5it Ara^;a^ to l^at part of th^e i^otiii- 
tain where the height of the wajl djd not exceed fifteen fqet, 
adding, at the fame rime, that himfelf and his brother would 
afllft him in executing the reft pf his enterprife. Aratus 
promifed, on his part, to give them fi^^fy^talents, vif the affair 
Ihould happen to fucceed; but as it bec^qie requilite .to de- 
polite that fum in the hands of the banker, for the fecurity of 
the two brothers, and as Aratus was neither mailer of fo 
many talent^, nor had any inclination to borrow them* for 
fear of giving fufpicion by that proceeding, which would have 
entirely defeated his enterprife, he pledged all his gold and 
filver plate, with his wife’s jewels, to the banker, as a fecurity 
for the promifed fum. 

Aratus had fo great a foul, fays Plutarch, aqd fuch an ar- 
dour for great adiions, that when he confidered with himfelf, 
how univerfally the famous Epaminondas and Phocion had 
been reputed the moll worthy and juft men in all Greece, for 
refufing the prefents that had been offered to them; and pre- 
ferrit^g '.virtue to all the riches in the ,woifld, he was folicitous 
to refine upon their giqnerofity and dihnterelled fpifit- There 
is certainly a wide difference between the mere rCfufai of 
prefents, and the facrifice of a perfon’s felf and fortune for 
the fervicc of, the publjc* Aratus parted with all hi^ fortune, 
and that too without its being known, ,for an enterprife, 
wherein he alone was expofed to all the danger. Where is 
the man, cries Plutarch, amidll the enthufiafm into whicli 
this apiiable adlion had wrpuglrt him, who can polhbly he 
incapable of admiring fo uncorpmon and furprifing an inftance 
of magnanimity! Who, even at this time, can forbear lo 
inte^eft himfell in this great exploit, and to combat in ima- 
gination by the fide of lo great a man, who paid fo dearly foi 
fo extraordinary a danger, and pledged the mod valuable pan 
of his fortune, only to procure an opportunity of advancing 
into the midll of his enemies Jn the dead, of night, when he 
knew he ,(liou1d be comptfllcd tp CJigage for bis own life, 
without any other fecurity than the, hopes of pcrforpiing a 
noble aflion! 

It may jullly be remaTktd on this occafion, that the tallc 
for glory, difintereftcdnefs, and the public good, were perpe- 
tuated amoi.g the GretivS, b\ the remembnnee of tbofe gieit 
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mcn^ who diftinguiflied themfelves in pad ages by fuch glori- 
ous fentiments. This is the great advantage which attends 
hiftory written like that of the Greeks, and the principal 
advantage derived from it. 

The preparations for the enterprife were difeoncerted by a 
variety of obftruAioiiis, any one of which feemed fufficient to 
have rendered it inefFeftual; but when all thefe were at laft 
furmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to pafs the night 
under arms. He then felecled four hundred men, mod of 
whom were unacquainted with the defign he intended to 
execute: tliey were all furnifhed with fcaling-Iadders, and he 
led them dire£Hy to the gates of the city by the walls of 
Juno’s temple. The fky was then unclouded, and the moon 
Ihonc extremely bright, which filled the adventurers with jud 
apprehenfions of being difeovered. But in a little time, a 
<laik fog rofe very fortunately from the fca, and fheil a thick 
gloom over all the adjacent parts of the city. All the troops 
then feated themfelves on the ground, to take olF their fhoes, 
a^well to lelTen the noife, as to facilitate their afeent by the 
foaling ladders, from wliich they would not then -be fo hablc 
to flip. In the mean time, Erginus, with feven refolute young 
men, habited like travellers, pafled through the gate w^ithout 
being perceived, and killed the fentinel and guards whp were 
there upon duty. The ladders wore then fixed upon the 
wall, and Aratus afeended with an hundred of his bolded 
troops, giving orders to the red to follow him as faft as they 
were able; and when they had all mounted the walls, he 
defeended into the city with the utmod joy, as having already 
fucceeded, by palling uodifeovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they faw a 
guard of four men with lights in their hands, by whom they 
were not perceived, becaufe the darknefs of the night fliroud- 
ed them from their view. Aratus and his men forunk back 
into a line, againd fome walls and ruins tliat were near, where 
they difpofed themfelves into an ambufeade, from whence 
they darted as the four men were pafling by, and killed three 
of their number. The fourth, \iho received andeep wound 
on his head, fled from the place, and cxied out, as loud as he 
was able, that the enemies were entered the city. Tlie truui- 
pets in a moment founded the ahrm, and ail the inhabitants 
crowded together at the nciie. The ftreets were already Idled 
with people, who flocked fiom all quarters by tht blaze of 
innumerable lights which _re iinmevilately fet up in the 
city, and alfo on the ran)p:rLj of the c.'fi', whilft every 
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place refounded with confufed cries that were not to be 
dillinguifhed. 

Aratus ftill continued his progrefs, notwithftanding the 
alarm^ and endeavoured to climb the fteep rocks, which at 
firft were very difficult of afeent, becaufe he had mifled the 
path that led ro the wall through numberlefs windings, which 
it was almolt imprafticable to trace out. While he was thus 
perplexed, the clouds diiperfed, as if a miracle had interpofed 
in his favour; the moon' then appeared in its former bright- 
nefs, and difeovered all the intricacies of the path, till he 
arrived on the fpot of ground at the foot of the wall, which 
had been formerly deferibed to him. The ikies were then 
happily covered with clouds again, and the moon was once 
more immerfed in dJtrkncfs. 

The three hundred foldiers whom Aratushad left without, 
near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, which was 
then filled with confufion and tumult, and alfo illuminated 
with a prodigious number of lights; and not being able to 
find the path which Aratus had taken, drew up into a clVfe 
body, under a bending rock which ftiaded them at the bottom 
of the precipice, and where they waited in the utmoft anxiety 
and diftr^fs. Aratus was then Iktrmifhing on the ramparts 
of the citadel, and the noife of the combatants might eafily 
be heard; but as the found was repeated by the echoes of the 
neighiibuting mountains, it was impof^ible to diflinguifh the 
place froM whence it proceeded. Thofc foldiers, therefore, 
not knowitrg which way to bend their courfe, Archelaus, who 
commanded tlic troops of king Antigonus, having drawn out 
a confiderable number of troops, mounted the afeent with 
loud fliouts, and a great blaft'of trumpets, with an intention 
to aflault Aratus in his rear, and pafled by thofe three hun- 
tired men w'ithout perceiving them: but when he had ad- 
vanced a little beyond them, they darted from the place of 
their concealment, as if they had been planted exprefsly in 
'ambufeade, and fell upon him with great refolution, killing 
all who firft came in their way. 1 he reft of the troops, and 
even Archchiis himfelf, were then Seized with fuch a con- 
fternation, that they fled from their enemies, who continued 
to attack them in their retreat, till they had all difperfed 
thcmfelves in the city. 

This defeat was immediately fucceeded by the arrival of 
Erginus, who had been fent by thofe that were fighting on 
the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them that Aratus was 
engaged with the Enemies, who made a very vigorous defence. 
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and was in great need of immediate af&ftance. The troojia 
then de fired him to be their condu^or that' iD.0ment| and as 
they mounted the rocks, they proclaimed (h<ir apfiroach by 
loud cries, to animate their friends, and redouble their a^rdour. 
The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, jdayed 
upon their armour, and, in conjunffipn with the leng^ of 
the way by which they afcended, made them appear tnore 
numerous, while the midnight (ilence rendered the echoes 
much more flrong and audible; by which means their ^outs 
feemed thofe of a much greater body of men than they reAlIy 
were. In a word, when they at lait had joined their com^ 
panions, they charged their enemies with a vigour that foon 
difperfed them, upon which they polled themfelves on the 
wall, and became abfolute maders of the citadel by break of 
day; fo that the fun’s firft rays faw them vi£lorious. The 
reft of their troops arrived at the fame time from Sicyon; and 
the Corinthians, after they had willingly thrown open the city 
gates to receive tliem, afTifled them in making the troops of 
Antigen us prifoners of war. 

Aratus, when he had efFeftually fecured his vi£lory, dc- 
feended from the citadel into the theatre, which was then 
crowded with a vaft concourfe of people, drawn thither by 
their curlofiry to fee him, and to hear him fpeak. After he 
had polled his Achsans in two lines, in the avenues of the 
theatre, he advanced from the bottom of the ftage completely 
armed, with a countenance extremely changed by his want 
of reft, and the long fatigue he had fuftained. The bold and 
manly joy with which this extraordinary fuccefs had infpired 
him, was obfeured by the languor his extreme wqaknefs and 
decay of fpirits had occafioned. The moment he appeared in 
the theatre, all the people were emulous to teftify their pro- 
found refpe£l and gratitude, by repeated applaufes and accla- 
mations. Aratus, in the mean time, (hifted his lance from 
his left to his right hand; and then refted upon it, with his 
body bent a little towards the audience, in which pofture he 
continued for fome time. 

When the whole theatre was at laft filent, he exerted all 
the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, ia a long dif* 
courfe, with the particulars of the Aebsean leagpe; after 
which he exhorted them to accede to it. He likewife de- 
livered to them the keys of their city, which, till then, had 
never been in their power from the time of Philip, As ta 
the captains of Antigonus, he reftored Archelaus, whom he 
VoL. V. i 
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prMbntty^«6 bi^ llbmyv blit caufed Thecpbraftas to 
i^]}Sh$ fyk^ rtfdCog tolqturtfae city. 

h^ mofkl^f^of the temple of Juno^ and of 
(bieed twemy^£ve of the king’s (liips. 
•kil^bitobk five hl|tiil‘edMra)r4iories^and four hundred Syri- 
-an«{![ttMloiyi M aftetwati^s^^old* The Achaeans kept the dta> 
Aefe )4ae^ igafrUbti of four hundred men, 

' ^?i aflichirfo bold Udd Aiccefsfui as this, muft undoubtedly 
be )^c>4ai%iVe Of tery fortunate events. The inhabitants of 
Vt^zfk <|uiteed the flirty of Antigonus, and joined Aratus. 
'fheif- example was foon followed by the people of Trjczene 
aod EpIdaHtus, who seceded to the Achaean league. 

^ Aratus allb brought Ptolemy, king of £gypt, into the con- 
federacy, by ftfligtibig the fupedtitendency of the war to him, 
arid eted:Stig him gCneralidimo of their troops by land and 
fet. This event kciyiiiped him fo mueh credit and reputation, 
that ^6Ugh the nomination of any man to the poft of captain- 
general ^ a/(ucce(fion Of yesirs was exprefsly prohibited by 
the laws, Aratus was however eleiSed every other year, and 
he, either by hisootmfels^jr perfonal conduft, enjoyed that 
Command without any difeontinuation : for it was evident to 
all matikind, that neither riches, nor the friend(hip of kings, 
no nbr even flie particular advantages of Sicyon, his native 
j^aCe, nor any o^hcT ecmfidcration whatever, had the lead 
eompetitfon in his mbid, with the welfare and aggrandizement 
of fhe Aebaeans^ He was perfuaded, that all weak cities re- 
fbnible thofe parrs of the body which only thrive and exift by 
their mutual uniop; and muft infallibly perifh when once 
they ate feparated; as the fuftenance by which they fubfift 
will be difpontinued from that moment. Cities foon link into 
ruin, when the focial bands which connefl them are once dif- 
folvgd; bu t t he y are always feen to flourifti, and improve in 
power and pto^erity, when they become parts of a large body, 
and are aflbeiated by a unity of intcreft. A common precau- 
tion tbeii reigns through the whole, and is the happy fource of 
life, from whence all the vigour that fupports them is derived. 

^ All the views of Aratusj^ while he continued in his cm- 
plpyment, ttfnded entirely to the expulfion of the Macedonians 
out of PetoponnCfris, and the 'abolition of all kinds of tyranny 
the Tc-eftabjiflidient of the cities in their antrient liberty, and 
the exercife of their laws. Thcfe were the only motives whidi 
prompted him to oppofc the enterprifes of Antigonus Gonatas, 
during fhe life of that prince. 

xPolyb. rr f 130. 
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y He alfo purfiicd the fanae condui) with refpeO to Deme- 
trius, who fuccecdcd Antigonu$, aEd feiincd fpt the fpsiCe of 
ten years. The ^colians had ftC ftm joined Anii^nus 
Gonatus, with an intention to defttoy the Achwan league ^ 
but embroiled themfeives with Demetrius his fvcceilbr, who 
declared war agatnft them. * The Achseftns, forgetting oE 
this occafion the ill treatment they had received from that 
people, marched to their alTiflance, by which means a ftrid 
iini6n was rc^ftabliflicd between thcm» Rnd became very 
advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 

* IHyrium was then governed by feveral petty kings* who 
fubfided chiefly by rapine, and eacercifed a fort of piracy 
ngaind all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the fon ojf 
Plcuratcs, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, fo t:alled from a 
city of Illyrium, fabjed to him, wert the petty princes who 
infelled all the neighbouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, 
and the Acarnanians in particular. ^ Teuta reigned after the 
death of her hiafband Agron, who' ended fais days by intenv 
perance, and left a young fon, named Pinseus. Thefe people, 
harafl'cd in the manner I have mentioned, had recourfe to the 
^toHans and Achxans, who readily undertook their defence; 
and their good Cervices were not repaid with ingratitude. 
The people of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illyrians, 
foon after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharua, with 
his garrifon, into their city. 

*= The Romans were fo offended at the piracies with which 
this people infeded their citizens and merchants, that they 
fent an^embaffy to Teuta, to complain of thofe injurious pro- 
ceedings. Tliat prinoefs caufed one of the ambafladors to be 
flain, and the other to be thrown into prifon, which provoked 
the Romans to declare war againft her, in revenge for fo out- 
rageous an infult. The two confute, L. PofthumUs Albiaus, 
and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, fet out with a coxnmii&on to 
invade Illyrium by land and fea. The people of Corcyra, in 
concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to the conful 
Fulvius the garrifon they had received into their city; and 
the Romans, after they had rcinftated Corcyra in its former 
liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great part of 
the country; but conligned feveral cities to Demetrius, as a 
rompenfation for his treacherous conduct tn their favour. 

y A. M. 376*. Ant. J. C. 141. Polyb. 1 . ii. p. 9X*— XOT. Appun. de 
b^llis Illyr. p. 760. 
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"rtf to tho utmoft extremity, implored peace 

tf Romani, and obtSiined it^ on her engagement to pay 
an tribute, and deliver up all tUyrium, except a f^e>v 

■pla<^8,> which flic tfiras permitted to enjoy; but the moft be- 
neficial article for the Greeks Was, her being reftrained from 
failip'g^ bejohd the city of Liflus with more than two fmall 
veflels, aind even thofe were not to carry any arms. The 
other petty kings, «who^ feemed to have been fubordinate to 
7cuta, were cbmprehended in this treaty^ though it exprefsly 
mentioned none W that princefs. 

The Roixu^ns then caufed themfelvcs to be refpefted in 
Greece by a folemn embafly, and this was the firft time that 
their power was known tn that country. They alfo fent 
ambafladors to the'j£tolians and Achxans, to communicate 
to them the treaty they had lately concluded with the Illyrians. 
Others were alfo difpatched to Corinth and Athens, and the 
Corinthians then declared for the firft time, by a public de- 
cree, that the Romans fliould be admitted to celebrate the 
Ifthmian games, with the fame privileges as the Greeks. 
The freedom of the city was alfo granted them at Athens, 
and they were permitted to be initiated into their folemn 
^myfteries. 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned only 
ten years, found the difpofitions of the people very favourable 
to his defigns. Several tyrants, whom that prince had fup- 
ported wim all his credit, and to whom he paid large pen- 
fions, having loft their fupport by his death, made a voluntary 
Tj^gnation of thfe authority they had ufurped over tHeir citi- 
zen!; others of them, either intimidated by the menaces of 
Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promifes, followed their 
example; and he procured leveral advantages for them all, 
that they might have no temptation to repent their condufl. 

® Aratus, who beheld with regret the fubjedlion of the 
people of Argos to the tyrant Ariftomachus, undertook their 
deliverance; and made it a point of honour to reftore liberty 
to that city, as a recompenfe for the education he had receiv- 
ed there; and he alfo confidered the acceifion of fo potent a 
city to the Achaean league as highly^dvantageous to the 
common caufe: but his mcafures to this efieft were rendered 
unfuccefsful at that time. Ariftomachus was foon after flain 
by his domeftics; and before there could be any opportunity 
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to regulate affairs, Arillippus, a tyrant more deteftable than 
his predeceflbr, feized the fupreme power into his own hands, 
and had the dexterity to maintain himfelf in that ufurpation, 
even with the conient of the Argives^ but as be beheld a 
mortal enemy in Aratus, during whofe life he imagined his 
own would always be in danger, he refolved to dellroy him 
by the afliftance of king Antigonus Dofon, who agreed to be 
the minifter of his vengeance. He had already prepared 
affalTinsin all parts, who watched an opportunity for executing 
their bloody commiflion. No prince or commander can ever 
have a more effectual guard, than the firm and fincere affec- 
tion of thofe they govern: for when once the nobility and 
people have been accuftomed not to fear their prince, but to 
fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive to all 
that paffes. This Aratus was fo happy as to experience in 
the prefen t conjuncture. 

Plutarch, on this occafion, draws a fine contrail between 
the troubles and anxieties of Arillippus, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, fays he, who maintained 
fuch a body of troops for the Iccurity of his perfon, and who 
had fhed the blood of all thofe of whom he entertained any 
dread, was incapable of enjoying a moment's repofe, either by 
night or day. Every circumilance alarmed him; his foul was 
the feat of terror and anxiety, that knew no intermifiion ; and 
he even trembled at his own fhadow. A dreadful guard 
continuallj watched round his houfe with drawn fwords; 
and as his life was perpetually in their power, he feared them 
more than all the red of mankind. He never permitted them 
to enter his palace, but ordered them to be Rationed hi the 
porticoes, which entirely furrounded that dru^ure. He 
drove away all his domeilics the moment he had fupped; 
after which he (hut the gate of his court with his own hands, 
and then retired with his concubine into an upper apart- 
ment, which he entered by a trap door. When this was let 
down, he placed his bed upon it, and dept, as we may fup- 
pofe a man to deep in his condition, whofe foul is a perpetual 
prey to trouble, terror and apprehenfion. The mother of his 
concubine removed, each night, the ladder by which he a- 
feended into bis chamber, and replaced it in its former fituation 
the next morning. Aratus, on the other hand, who had 
acquired perpetual power, not by the force of arm:,, but mere- 
ly by his virtue and in effe£l of the laws, appeared in public 
with a plain robe and a mind void of fear: and whereas all 
rhgfe who poffefs fortreffes, and maintain guards, with the 
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i^dition^ pfeeaujtiOD Of atma, .gates, an'd traps, as fo 
ramparfs for their ^ifety, feidom efcape a vlodent death*, Ara* 
tUS| on the eofittary, who always ihewed hitrifelf an implac^ 
ibte enemy to tyrants, left behind him a pofterity which fub- 
fays Plutarch, to this day, and is ilill honoured and 
fcfjlcfted by the world 

' Atatus attacked the tyrant with open force, but a£led with 
no extraordioary refolutioi(i in the firft engagement, when even 
of the wings of his army had defeated the enemy; for he 
itatrfed a retreat be founded very unfeafonably, and refigned 
thei^ victory <t6 the fOe, which drew upon him a number of 
fcvere reproaches* He however made amends for his fault 
ih a fecond battle, wherein Ariftippus, and above fifteen 
hundred of his men, loft their lives. Aratus, though he had 
obtained fq fignal a victory, and without lofing one man, was 
however unable to make himfelf maftcr of the city of Argos, 
and Was equally incapable of reftoring liberty to the inhabi- 
tants; as Agias, and the young Ariftomachus, had thrown 
a body of tl^ king’s troops into the place. 

He fucceeded better with refpeft to the city of Megalopolis, 
where Lyfiades had ufurped the fupreme power, 'this per- 
fon had nothing in his chara^Jer of the violent and inhuman 
qualities of tyrants, and had feized the fovereignty from no 
other inducement, than a falfe idea of the happinefs and glory 
which he imagined iofcparablc from fupreme power; but he 
refigned the tyranny, either through fear, or a convidiqn of 
his error, upon the rcmonftrances of Aratus, and caufed his 
city to accede to* the Achaean league. That league was 
affefted to fuch a degree by fo generous an action, that they 
immediately chofe him for their general; and as he at firfl: 
was emulous of furpalfing Aratus, he engaged in feveral en- 
terprifes which feemed neceflary at that juncture, and, among 
the reft, declared war againit the Lacedemonians.^ Aratus 
employed his utmoft credit to oppofe him in thofe mcafures, 
but his endeavours were mifinterpreted as the effeffcs of envy. 
Lyfiades was defied general a fccond time, and then a third, 
and each of them commanded alternately. But when he was 
obferx'ed to a£l in oppofition to his rival on all occafions, and 
without thd lead regard to decency, was continually repeating 
his injurious treatment of a virtue fo folid and finoere as that 
of Aratus, it became evident tliat the eeal he aficfled was no 

*■ Polycrates, to whom Plutarch addreflea^the life of Aratus, was one of hU 
defccTidants, aud had two^fons, by whom tl« race llIU coiuinoefl, three 
hundred and fif^y y««it after the dca'h of Aratus. 
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more than a plaufible outfide, which concealed R daugtroua 
ambition; and they deprived him of the command. 

As the Lacedemonians will, for the future, have a confi- 
derable fliare in the war fuftained by the Achseane, it feems 
neceiTary to give a brief account of the condition of that peo* 
pie in this place. 


SECTION IIL 

AGIS ATTEMPTS TO REFORM SPARTA. HE IS CONDEMNED 
TO DIF, AND EXECUTED ACCORDINGLY. 

w HEN ^ the love of wealth had crept Into the city of Spar- 
ta, and had afterwards introduced luxury, avarice, floth, ef-* 
feminacy, profufion, and all thofe pleafures which are gene- 
rally infeparable attendants of riches, and when thefe had 
broken down all the barriers which the wifdpm of Lycurgus 
had formed, with the view of excluding them for ever; Spar- 
ta beheld herfelf fallen from her ancient glory and power, and 
was reduced to an abjeA and humble Rate, which continued 
to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, of whom wc are now to 
treat. 

Agis, the fon of Eudamidas, was pf the houft of the Eu- 
rytionidse, and the fixteenth defeendant from AgefiUus, who 
made an expedition into Alia. Leonidas, the fon of Cleony- 
mus, was of the family of the Agid;e, and the eighth prince 
that reigned in Sparta, after Paufanias, who defeated Mardo- 
nius in the battle of Platsea. 

I have already related the diviiions which^arofe in Sparta^ 
between Cleonymus* and Areus, in regard to the fovereignty. 
which was obtained by the latter; and he afterwards caufed 
Pyrrhus tp raife|the fiegc of LacOTcmon. He was fucceeded 
by his fon Acrotates, who reigned feven or eight years, and 
left a young fon, named Areus, from his grandfather. This 
prince was under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a fhort 
time; upon which l^eonidas rofe from the regency to the 
throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and perverted 
f Plut. in Agid. p. 796—801. 

* Jofephus relates, that Areus King of Lacedemon fent letters to Onias the 
High Pneft of the Jews, in which he acknowledged an affinity between that 
people and the Lacedemonians: the original of this relation is not ealily to 
diftinguilhed, nor is it iefs difficult to tecondic the time of A^eus with that 
of Omas. 

I 4 
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by'tho general corVuption into which the government was 
fallen, this depravity and remotenefs from the ancient manners 
of that people was moll confpicuous in the conduft of Leon- 
idas; who had redded for feverai years in the palaces of the 
Skrapae, and had for many years made his court to Seleu- 
cus: he had even efpoufed a wife in Afia, contrary to the 
laws of his country; and had afterwards employed his utmod 
endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride of princes in- 
to a free country, and a government founikd on moderation 
and juftice. 

Agis was the reverfe of this charafter. He was then in 
the twentieth year of his age, and though he had been edu- 
cated amidft riches f, and the luxury of an houfe remarkable 
for being equally voluptuous and haughty, he, from the firft, 
renounced all thofe enfnaring pleafures; and indead of tedi- 
fying the lead regard for the fplendid vanities of drefs, he made 
it his glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-edabliih the 
ancient form of^public meals, baths, and all the ancient difei- 
pline of Sparta. He even declared openly, « That he fl^ould 
*« not value being king, if it were not for the hopes of reviv- 
« ing the ancient laws and difeipline of Sparta/’ Thefe noble 
fentiments were a demondration, that Agis had formed a fo- 
lid judgment of regal power; the mod efTential duty and true 
glory of which are derived from the edablilhment of good 
order in all the branches of a date, by giving due force to 
cudoms edabliflied by wife laws. 

This difeipline began to be difregarded the moment Sparta 
had, ruined the Athenian government, and began to abound in 
gold. The fame partition, however, of lands, which had been 
made by Lycurgus, and^ the number of hereditary pofleflions 
eftablifhed by him, having been preferved through all fuccef- 
fions of defeent, and each father tranfmitting his part in the 
fame manner as he had received it himfelf; this order and 
equality, which had been preferred without interruption, fuf- 
pended, in fome meafure, the ill effefts of thofe abufes which 
then prevailed. But as foon as this prudent inftitution began 
to be ftruck at, by a law which permitted every man to difpofe 
of his houfe and patrimony, in his own life-time, or to make a 
teftamentary donation of them to whom he pica fed; this new 
law cfi'e£lually Tapped the beft foundation of the Spartan poll* 

f PKitarch inform! us, th&t his mother rate, and fais grandmother 

Archidamia, pofTefied Hibff gold aitd (ilvir, than, all tl^e oihcr Laccdemoiiiatis 
tggethwn 
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ty. EpitadeSy one of the Ephori, introduced this law, to 
avenge himfelf on one of iiis fons, whofe conduct had dif- 
pleafed him. 

It is indeed furprifing^ that a whole Hate fliould fo eafily be 
induced to change fuch an ancient and fundamental cuftom as 
this, merely to gratify^ the palfion of one man. The pretext 
for this change was undoubtedly the augmentation of paternal 
authority, in their feveral families^ fince it was not then pof- 
fe fled of any motij^es of filial refpeft; the children of that 
community having nothing to hope or fear, as they received 
alike all the fortune they could exped, immediately from the 
(late, and with an abfolute independency on their parents. 
This domcttic inconvenience, in which every father thought 
himfelf concerned, and which feemed to regard all good order 
in families, created ftrong imprelhons in thofe who had the 
preatell lhare in the admiiiiilration, and rendered them inca- 
pable of confidcring the much greater inconveniences which 
would inevitably refult from this change, and whofe perni- 
cious effefts would be fooii felt by the Itate. 

'riiis proceeding is fuiTicient to convince us how dangerous 
it is to change the ancient law'S f, on which balls .1 (late, or 
community, has long fubfifted; and what precautions ought 
to be taken againft bad imprcifions which may arife through 
particular inconveniences, from which the wiltfl inllitutions 
cannot be exempted. What a depth of prudence, penetration 
into future events, and experience, are necellary to tliofe 
who take upon them to balance and compare tlic advantages 
and defects of ancient culloms, with any new regulations 
M'hich are propofed to be fubib’tiited in their Head. 

It may be juHly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta was occa- 
fioned by the new law, which authorifed the alienation of he- 
reditary cllates. [ he great men were daily enlarging their 
fortunes, by difpoirelTing the heirs to whom they belonged; 
in confcquence of which, all patrimonial pofl'effions were foon 
engrofled by a very inconiiderable number of perfons; the po- 
verty, which then prevailed through the whole city, funk the 
people into a mean indolence of mind^ by extinguilhing thofe 
ardours for virtue and glory, which, till then, had rendered 
the Spartans fuperiorto all others Hates of Greece, and by in- 
fufing into the hearts of the people an implacable envy and 
aver lion for thofe who had unjuftly divefted them of all their 
polTeffions. 

+ A(Jco nihil motum ex antiquo probabilc eft: vtteribus, nifi qua; ufus cvr 
dciJtcr arguir, ftari induiit. I iv. 1 . xsxiv. 0^4. 
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The number of native Spartans in that citjr was reduced to 
about feven hundred; and not many more than an hundred 
of thefe had preferved their family eftates. All the reft were 
a ftarving populace, deftitute of revenues, and excluded from 
a participation in honours and dignities: thefe adfed with re* 
lo6lance and indifference in wars againft a foreign enemy, be- 
caufe they were fenfible the rich would be the only gainers by 
their victories; in a word, they were conftantly waiting for 
an opportunity to change the prefent Situation of affairs, and 
withdraw themfelves from the oppreffions they fultained. 

I? Such was the ftate of Sparta, when Agis entertained the 
defign of redrefling the abufes which then prevailed; at the 
fame time that Aratus was employing his endeavours for the 
deliverance of his country. The enterprife was noble, but 
extremely hazardous. He obferved, contrary to his expe£fa* 
tion, that all the young men were difpofed to enter into his 
views, while the generaliry of thofe in years, in whofe minds 
corruption had taken the deepeft root, trembled at the very 
name of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He began by concili- 
ating his uncle Agefilaus, a man of great eloquence and repu- 
tation, but ftrongly poffeiTed with a paffion for riches; which 
was the very circumftance that rendered him the more fa- 
vourable to the defigns of Agis. He was ready to fink under 
a load of debts, and hoped to difeharge them without any cx« 
pence to himfelf, by changing the* form of government. 

Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over his 
own mother, who was the filter of Agefilaus. Her power 
wa$ very great in the city, by a large party of friends, and the 
vaft number of her flaves amd debtors; and her credit gave 
her an extraordinary influence in the moft important affairs: 
when Agis had opened his defign to her, (he was (truck with 
confternation on the firft ideas it prefented to her mind, and 
employed all the arguments (he could invent to diflfuade him 
from it: but when Agefilaus joined his own reflections with 
thofe of the king, and had made his fifter comprehend the 
advantages that would accrue to Sparta from the execution 
q { fuch a defign, and reprefented to her the glory which her 
family would for ever derive from it, this lady, as well as 
thofe of her fez with whom ihe was moil intimate, being 
then animated by the noble ambition of the young prince, 
immediately changed their fentiments, and we^ fo affeCted 
with the beauty of the projeft, that they them'felvcs prefTcd 
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Agis to ciitef upon the execution of it as foon as poflTible. 
They likcwifc font to all their friends, and exhorted them to 
concur with him in that affair. 

Application was alfo made by them to the other ladies of 
that city, as they were very fenfiblc that the Lacedemonians 
hiid always exprefled the greateft deference to their wives, 
whom they allowed to exercife more authority in all tranfac- 
tions of (late, than they themfelves aflumed in their private 
and domeftic afLiirs. Moft of the riches of Sparta were at 
that time in the hands of women, which proved a great ob- 
ftrilftion to the dcligns of Agis. They unanimoufly oppofed 
his fcheme, rightly forefecing, that the plain manner of life 
he was endeavouring to rc-c(lablifh, and on which fo many 
commendations were bellowed, would not only be dellruc- 
tive to all their luxurious pleafures, but dived them of all the 
honours and power tiiey derived from their riches. 

Amidil the conllernation this propofal gave them, they ad- 
dreffed themfelves to Leonidas, and conjured him, as his age 
gave him an afeendant over Agis, to employ his whole au- 
thority in dilfuading his colleague from the acromplHhment 
ol his plan. Leonidas was very inclinable to fupport the 
rich, but as he dreaded the indignation of the people, who 
were delirous of this change, he could not prefurne to oppofe 
Agis in an open manner, but contented himfclf with croifing 
his defigns by indirect meafures. He had a private fonle- 
rence with the magiftrates, wherein he took the liberty to 
calumniate Agis, as a perfon who was offering to the poor 
the properties of the rich, with a partition of lands, and a 
general abolition of debts, as a compenfation to them for the 
tyranny he was preparing to ufurp; in confequence df which 
proceedings, inilead of forming citizens for Sparta, he waa 
only raifing a body of guards for the fccurity of his own per- 
fon. 

Agis, in the mean time, having fucceeded fo far as to caufc 
Lyfander, who concurred with him in his views, to be eledlcd 
one of the Ephori, brought into the council a decree which 
he himfelf had drawn up, the principal articles of which were 
thcfc. r. All the debtors were to be di/charged from their 
debtSL. 2. All the lands which extended from the valley of Pel 
lene to mount Taygetus, and the promontory of Mclea, and 
likewife taSelafia, fcould be parcelled out into four thoufand 
five hundred lots. 3. The lands which lay beyond tholV li- 
mits ffiould be comprehended in fifteen thoufand lots. 4. Tl)C 
lafl portions were to be diflributcd to thofe inhabitants of 
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the adjacent paHs who were in a condition to bear arms. 
5. Thofe lands which lay within the limits already mentioned » 
ihould be referved for the Spartans, whofe due number^ which 
was then confiderably diminiflied, ihould be recruited out of 
fuqh of the neighbouring people, and ilrangers, as had receiv>- 
ed an honed: and generous education, and were then 'in the 
flower of their age, and not difqualified for that clafs by any 
bodily defe£l. 6. All thefe (hould, at the times of repail, be 
difpofed into fifty halls, diilinguiihed by the name of Phidicies; 
the lead of which ihould contain two hundred, and the larged 
four hundred: and, ladly, they were all to obferve the fame 
manner of life and difeipline as their ancedors. 

This decree being oppofed by the fenators whofe fentiments 
differed from thofe of Agis, Lyfander caufed the people to be 
aflcmbled, and in the dronged terms exhorted the citizens to 
confent to it. He was feconded by Mandroclides, a young 
Spartan, whofe heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare', 
and he reprefented to the people, with all the energy he could 
poffibly exprefs, every motive that could mod affeft them. 
Particularly, the refpe£f they owed to the memory of their 
illudrious legillator Lycurgus*, the oath their ancedors had 
taken, in the names of themfelves and all their poderity, to 
preferve thofe facred inditutions in the mod inviolable man- 
ner; the. glo*T and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the 
time fhe ftriftly adhered to them; and the infamous degene- 
racy into which die- had funk, ever fince they had been difre- 
garded by her: he then fet forth the miferable condition of 
the Spartans, thofe ancient niadcrs of Greece, thofe trium- 
phant conquerors Afia, thofe mighty fovereigns by fea and 
land, who once coiml make the great king * tremble on his 
throne, but were now diveded of their cities and houfes, by 
the infatiable avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced 
them to the lowed extremes of poverty and (hameful indi- 
gence; which might be confidered as the completion of all 
their calamities, as, by thefe means, they were expofed to the 
infult and contempt of thofe to whom it was their right to 
preferibe laws. He then concluded, with entreating them 
not to be fo far influenced by thrir obfequioufnefs to a hand- 
ful of men, who even trampled ^em under their feet like fo 
many defpicable flaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, 
the dignity of their city entirely degraded and lod; but that 
they would recal to their remembrance thofe ancient oracles, 


This was the ufual appellation of the Pcrlian monarcbi. 
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which had more than once declared, that the love of riches 
wquld prove fatal to Sparta, and occafion its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the aflembly, 
and declaimed, after a concife difeourfe, for he thought his 
example would have more efficacy than any -words he could 
utter, that he was determined to deliver up, for the common 
welfare, all his effefts and eflate, which were very confidcr- 
able; confiding of large tra£Is of arable and padure landsy 
befide fix hundred talents of current money f; and that his 
mother and grandmother, together with the reit of his rela- 
tions and friends, who were the riched perfons in Sparta, 
would do the fame. 

The magnanimity of their young prince adoniihed all the 
people, who, at the fame time, were tranfported with joy that 
they at lad were fo happy as to behold a king worthy of 
Sparta. Leonidas then took off the mafic, and oppofed him 
to the utmod of his power: for as he knew that it would 
otherwife be nccefl'ary for him to make the fame offer they 
had heard from Agis, fo he was fenfible, that his citizens 
would not think themfelves under the fame obligations to him 
as they were to his colleague, who, wdien each' of their edates 
ihould be appropriated to the public, would engrofs all the 
honour of that aftion, by rendering it the effeft of his own 
example. He therefore demanded aloud of Agis, whether 
he did not think that Lycurgus was a jud and able man, and 
one who had zealoufly confultcd the welfare of his country? 
Agis then replied, that he had always confidered him as fuch. 
« Where do you find then,” retortetf Leonidas, « that Ly- 
« curgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, or gave the free- 
« dom of Sparta to drangers? Since, on the contrary, it was 
his firm perfuafion, that the city would never be fafe till all 
« drangers were expelled from its wails ” Agis anfwered, 
That he was not furprifed that fuch a perfon as Leonidas, 
who had been brought up in foreign countries, and ha(i 
“ married into the houfe of a Perfian grandee, fliould be fo 
«« little acquainted with Lycurgus, as not to know that he had 
« fwept away all a£lual and pofliblc’ debts, by banifhing gold 
« and filver from the city. That, with refpedl to drangers^ 
« his precautions were intended agaiiid none but thofe who 
« could not accommodate themfelves to the manners and dif- 
cipline he had edablifhed: that thefe were the only perfons 
“ he expelled from the city, not by any hodilitits againd their 
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parfons, blit from a mere apprcfectifion> that their method 
« of life, ^rtd corruption of manners, might infenfiWy Infpirc 
« the Spartans with the love of luxury and foftnefs, and an 
immoderate paflion for riches.*’ 

He then prodttced fevcral examples of poets and philofo- 
^liers, particularly Terpander, Xhalea, ‘and Pherccydes, who 
had been highly efteemed and honoured it Sparta, becaufe 
they taught the fame maxims as Lycurgus had eftaUilhed. 

This difeourfe won all the common people over to the 
party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themfelves under 
Leonidas, and entreated him pot to abandon them : they like- 
wife addrefled themfelves to the fenators, who had the prin- 
cipal power in this affair, as they alone were qualified to exa- 
mine all propofaU, before they could be received and confirm- 
ed by the people s and their foltcitations were fo effectual, 
that thofe who had oppofed the decree of Agis, carried their 
point by an unanimous concurrence. of voices: upon which 
Lyfander, who dill continued in his employment, immediately 
determined to proceed againft Leonidas, in virtue of an an- 
cient law, by which each defeendant from Hercules was 
** prohibited from efpouling any foreign woman; and which 
made it death for any Spartan to fettle among ftrangers.” 
Sufficient proofs of delinquency in thefe particulars ^xre pro- 
duced againfi Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was prevailed upon, 
the famd time, to affift in the profecutios, and demand the 
crown, as being hittifelf of the royal race, and the fon-in-law 
of Leonidas. 

Leonidab was fo confounded at this proceeding, and fo ap- 
p^ehenfive of the event, that he took Candluary in the tempte 
of Minerva, called Chalciotcos; upon which the wife of Clc- 
ont^brotus Separated herfclf from her bufoand, ,and became a 
Applicant for her father. Leonidas was fummoned to appear ; 
ba| as he refufed to render obedience in that particular, he 
wWs divelled of his royalty, and k vwas then transferred to his 
fon-io-law Cleowibrorus. 

/ Lyfander quitted his employment about the clofe of thefe 
'tranfadrions, the ufual time for boklmg it being then expired. 
The new Ephori took this opportunity to commence a profe- 
cution againfi him and Mandroclidts, for having voted for 
the abolition of debts, and a new diftribution of lands, con- 
trary to the laws. Lyfander smd Mandroclides, finding them- 
fclves in danger of being condemned, perfuaded me two 
kings, that if they would only be united with each other, 
they w’ould have no caufe to be difquicted by any decrees of 
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the Ephori, who were privileged indeed to decide between 
them^ when they were divided in their fentimentSi but had 
no right to interpofe in their affairs, when they concurred in 
the fame opinions. 

The two kings, in order to improve this remonftrancCy en- 
tered the afikmbly, where they compelled the Ephori to quit 
their feats, and fubftituted others in their ftead, one of whom 
was Agefilaus. They then caufed a band of young men to . 
arm tbcmfelvcs, and gave orders for the rcj^afing the pri- / 
foners*, in a word, they rendered themfelvcs very tormidablc 
to their enemies, who now expefled to be put to the fword; 
but not one perfon was killed on this occafion; and when 
Agis even knew that Agefflaus intended to caufe Leonidas to 
be affaffinated, in his retreat to Tegea> he ordered him to be 
fafely condu6ted thither by a fuSicient guard. 

When the affair was on the point of being abfolutely con- 
cluded without any oppofition, fo great was the terror which 
then prevailed, it was fuddenly obUrufted by a finglc man. 
Agefflaus had one of the largeft and beft eftates in the whole 
country, and at the fame time was deeply involved in debt: 
but as he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no 
inclination to incorporate his eftate into the common property, 
he reprefented to Agis, that the change would be too great 
and violent, and even too dangerous, fhould they attempt to 
carry their two points at the fame time; namely, the abolition 
of debts, and the diftributioii of lands; whereas, if they be- 
gan with gaining over the landed proprietors, by the annihi- 
lation of the debts, it would be eafy for them to accomplifl] 
the partition of lands. I'hc fpecious turn of this reafo/ung 
enfnarrd Agis, and even Lyfander himfelf was won over to 
this expedient by the artifice of Agefilaus; in conlequence of 
which all contrails and obligations were taken from the feve- 
ral creditor|, and carried into the public place, where they 
were piled into a large heap, and burned to aftiej. As foon 
as the flames mounted into the air, the rich men and bankers, 
who had lent their money, returned home extremely dejected, 
and Agefilaus cried with an infulting air, “ That he had never 

fccn fo fine and cleat a fire before.’* 

The people, immediately after this tranfaflion, demanded 
a diftribution of the lands, and each of the kings gave orders 
for its accomplifliment; but Agefilaus ftili continued to Hart 
frcfli difficulties, and found ouf a variety of new pretexts, to.* 
prevent the execution of that affair; by which means he gam- 
ed time, till Agis was obliged to take the field at the head of 
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an army. For the Achasans, who were in alliance with the 
LacedemonianSi had fent to demand their afTi (lance againfl 
the ^tolians, who threatened an irruption into the teii^ritories 
of the Megnreans in Peloponnefus. , 

Aratus, who was then general 6f the Achasans, had al- 
ready affen^bied his troops to oppofe the enemy, and had alfo 
writted to the Ephori, who, upon the receipt of his letters, 
immediattly fent Agia to their affiftance. This prince fet out 
with all poffi})ile expedition, and the foldiers teilihed an in- 
credible joy, at their marching under his command. The 
generality of them were young men, in very low circumftances 
of life, who now faw themfelves difcharged from ail their 
debts, and free, and alfo in expeflation of (haring the lands, 
at thtir return from this expedition; for which reafons they 
tcftified the utmoft affe^lion for Agis. The cities were charm- 
ed to fee thefe troops pafs through Peloponnefus, without 
committing the leaft diforder; and fo quietly, that the found 
of their march was hardly to be diilinguifhed. The Greeks 
were entirely furprifed, and made the following refledlion: 
« What admirable difeipline and order muft formerly have 
« been dbferved by the armies of Lacedemon, when they 
« were commanded by Agefilaus, Lyfander, or the ancient 
Leonidas; as they even difeover at this time fo much awe 
and refpe£l for their general, though younger than any fol- 
dier in his camp!” 

Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time when he 
was deliberating in a council of war, whether he Oiould hazard 
a battle, and in what manner he fhoulcl difpofe his ttoops. 
Agis declared'' for a battle, and thought it not advifable to 
iilow the enemies a paflage into Peloponnefus; but added at 
the fame time, that he intended to act as Aratus (hould judge 
proper, as he was the older officer of the two, and general of 
the Achseans, whereas he himfelf was only g|neral of the 
auxiliary troops; and was not come thither to exercife any 
command over the league, but only to engage the enemy in 
conjunftion with them, for whofe affiftance he had been fent. 
The officers of Aratus, inftead of treating him with fo much 
deference as Agis had expreffed, took the liberty to reproach 
him in (harp terms, for his difinclination to* a battle; aferibing 
that to timidity, which, in reality, was the cffe£l of prudence. 
But the vain fear of falfe infamy did not make him abandon 
his wife view for the public j^ood. He juftified his conduft 
by the memoirs he writ on that occafion ; wherein he obferves, 
that as the hufbandmen had already carried in their harveft, 
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and gathered in all the fruits of the feafon, he judged it more 
adviiable to let the enemy advance into that country, than 
to hazard an unneceflary battle at that jundlure, when the 
welfare of the whole league lay at Hake. When he had de- 
termined not to enter upon a£Iion, he difmiffed his allies, 
after he had bellowed the greateft commendations upon them; 
and Agis, who was allonilhed at his conduft, fet out for 
Sparta with his troops. 

^ The ^tolians entered Peloponncfus without any obftruc- 
tion, and in their march feized the city of Pelleiie, where 
their troops, who were intent on nothing but plunder, imme- 
diately difperfed themfelves up and down without the lead 
order, and began to contend with each other for the fpoils. 
Aratus, informed of thefe proceedings, would not fuller fo 
favourable an opportunity to cfcape him. He then ceafed to 
be the fame man, and, without lofing a moment’s time, or 
waiting till all his troops had joined him, advanced with thofe 
he then had againll the enemy, who were become weak even 
by their vidlory; he attacked them in the very place they had 
fo lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, after having 
loll feven hundred men. This a£lion did him great honour, 
and changed the injurious reproaches he had patiently fulFered 
Mito the higheft applaufcs and panegyric. 

Several Hates and princes having now entered into a con- 
federacy againll the Achseans, Aratus endeavoured to con- 
trail a friend (hip and alliance with the -/luolians, in which he 
cafily fucceeded; for a peace was not only concluded betw'ecii 
them, but he alfo elFeilually negotiated an olFenlive and dc^ 
fen five league, between the two nations of ^tolia and Achxa. 

* Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great change in 
the Hate of alTairs. Agefilaus, wdio was one of the Ephori, 
being no longer rellrained by fear as formerly, and entirely 
intent upon the gratification of his avarice, committed the 
greatell violence and injullice: w^hen he found himfelf uni- 
verfally detellcd, he raifed and maintained a body of troops, 
who ferved him as a guard when he went to the fenate; and 
caufed a report to be fpread, that he intended to continue in 
his office the fucceeding year. His enemies, in order to elude 
the calamities with which they were threatened, caufed Leo- 
nidas to be fent for in the moll public manner from Tegea, 
and replaced him upon the throne, to the general Ltisfadlion 
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of the people, who were greatly irritated to fee themfelves 
abufed in the hopes they had entertained of the partition, 
which had never been carried into execution. 

Agefilaus faved himfelf by the aflifiance of his fon, who 
was univerfally beloved; and the two kings took fanftuary; 
Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos, and Cleom- 
brotus in that of Neptune. As Leonidas feemed to be mod 
exafperated againft the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at 
the head of a band of foldiers into the temple, where Cleoni- 
brotus had fled for refuge. He then reproached him with 
great warmth for afluming the regal power, in violation of 
the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling him from 
bis own country in fo ignominious a manner. Cleombrotus, 
who had nothing to anfwer to thefe reproaches, continued 
fcated in a profound filence, and with an afpedt that fufli- 
ciently teftified his confufion. His wife Chelonida ftood near, 
with her two children at her feet. She had been equally un- 
fortunate, as a wife and daughter, but was equally faithful 
in each of thofe capacities, andliad always adhered to the un- 
fortunate. She had accompanied her father Leonidas during 
his exile, and now returned to her hufband, whom flie ten- 
derly embraced, and at the fame time became a fupplicant for 
him with her father. 

All thofe who were then prefent, melted into tears at fo 
moving a light, and were ftruck with admiration at the virtue 
and tendernefs of Chelonida, and the amiable force of conju- 
gal love. ITiis unfortunate princefs, pointing to her mourn- 
ing habit and cHlhevelled trelTes, Believe me, O my father/' 
faid fhe, this habit of woe which I now wear, this dejec- 
tion which appears in my countenance, and thefe forrows 
<< into which you fee me funk, are not the effefls of that com- 
paffion I entertain for Cleombrotus; but the fad remains of 
«« my affli(£tion for the calamities you have fuftained in your 
flight from Sparta. On what, alas! fliall I now refolve? 
While you reign for the future in Sparta, and tiiumph over 
the enemies who oppoied you, ihall I continue to live in 
« the defolate ftate to which you now fee me reduced ^ Or 
is it my duty to array myfclf in robes of royalty and mag- 
“ nificence, when 1 behold tlie hufband I received from you 
in the flower of my yputh, on the point of perifhing by your 
<< dagger ? Should he be unable to difarm your refentment, 
and move your foul to com paffion, by the tears of his wife 
and children, permit me to aflTure you, that he will be pu- 
niihed with flaorc fercrity for hU imprudence, than was 
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cv'en intended by yourfelf, when he fliall fee a wife, who is 
fo dear to him, expiring at his feet; for you arc not to think, 
that in my prefent condition, I will ever confent to furvive 
“ him. What appearance fliall I make among the Spartan 
ladies, after my inability to infpire my buiband with com- 
“ paflion for my father, and to foften my father into pity for 
my hufliand ! Wliat indeed fliall i appear to them, but a 
“ daughter and a wife, always affli£led and contemned by her 
neareft relations !*’ Chclonida, at the concluGon of thefe 
exprefFions, reclined her cheek on that of Cleombrotus, while 
with her eyes, that fpoke her forrow in their tears, flie caft a 
languid look on thofe who were prefent. 

Leonidas, after a few moment’s difeourfe with h!s friends, 
ordered Cleombrotus to rife, and immediately quit Sparta; 
but earneftly importuned his daughter to continue there, and 
not forfake a father, who gave her fuch a peculiar proof of 
tenderiiefs, as to fpare the life of her hufband. His felicita- 
tions were however inefFeaual, and the moment Cleombrotus 
rofe from his feat, (lie placed one of her children in his arms, 
and clafped the other in her own; and when flie had oiFered 
up her prayers to the goddefs, and killed her altar, flie be- 
came a voluntary exile with her hufband. How extremely 
afFeaing was this fpc<fl:acle; and how worthy the admiration 
of all ages is fuch a model of conjugal love! If the heart of 
Cleombrotus, fays Plutarch, had not been entirely depraved 
by vain glory, and a boundlefs ambition to reign, he would 
have been fenfible, that even banifliment itfelf, with fo virtu- 
ous a companion, was a felicity preferable to the condition of 
a fovercigii. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from Sparta, 
and fiibllituted new Ephori inllead of the former, whom he 
had depofed, he bent all his endeavours to enfnare Agis; and 
began with perfuading him to quit the afylum to which he had 
retired, and reign in conjundlion with himfelf. In order to 
which he allured him, that his citizens had pardoned all pall 
proceedings, becaufe they w'erc fenfible that his youth and in- 
experience, with his predominant paflion for glory, had laid 
him open to the infinuations of Agefilaus. But as Agis fuf- 
pefted the fincerity of thofe cxpreTlions, and perfifted in his 
refolutipn to continue in the temple, Leonidas no longer at- 
tempted to deceive him with plaufible pretences. Amphares, 
Demochares, and Arcefilaus, who had frequently vifited the 
young prince, continued their alfiduitics to liim, and fome- 
times conduced him from the temple to the baths, and from 
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conveyed, him in fafety to the temple; for each of 
theni> W38 his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was of no long continuance. Am- 
phares had lately borrowed of Agefiftrata, the mother of Agis, 
feveral rich fuits of tapeftry, and a magnificent fet of filver 
plate. Thefe coftly ornaments tempted him to betray the 
king, with his mother and grandmother. It was even faid, 
that he was much .more inclinable, than either of his two 
companions, to IHlen to the fuggeftions of Leonidas; and that 
no one was fo induftrious as himfelf to fpirit up the Ephori, 
of whofe number he was one, againft Agis. As this prince 
went fometimes from the temple to the bath, they refolved 
to take that opportunity to furprife him; and when he was 
onp day returning from thence, they advanced up to him, and 
after they had embraced him w'ith an air of affeflion, they 
attended him in his way, and entertained him with their ufual 
familiarity of converfation. One of the llreets, through 
which they pafTed, turned off, in one quarter, to the prifon, 
and, as foon as they arrived at that paflkge, Amphares fci2ed 
Agis with an air of authority, and cried, Agis, 1 mud con- 
‘‘ duft you to the Ephori, to whom you are to be accountable 

for your behaviour.” At the fame indant, DemocharCvS, 
who was tall and drong, threw his mantle round his neck, 
and dragged him along, while the others pulhed him forward, 
as they had previoufly agreed: and as no perfon came to afRd 
him, becaufe there was nobody in the dreet at that time, 
they accompliftied their defign, and threw him into prifon. 

Leonidas arrived at the fame time with a great number of 
foreign foldiers, and furrounded the prifon; the Ephori like- 
wife came thither, and when they had fent for fuch of the 
fenators as concurred with their opinion, they proceeded to 
examine Agis, as if he had been arraigned at a competent tri- 
bunal, and ordered him to judify himfclf, with refpeft to his 
intended innovations in the republic. One of the Ephori, pre- 
tending to have difeovered an expedient for difengaging him 
from this criminal affair, afleed him, whether Lyfander and 
Agefilaus had not compelled him to have recourfe to thofe 
mcafures i To which Agis replied. That he had not afted in 
confequence of any compulfion ; but that his admiration of 
l.ycurgus, and a fincere defire to imitate his conduft, were 
his only motives for attempting to reftore the city to the fame 
condition in which that legillator had left it. Ihe fame offi- 
cer then demanding of him, if he repented of that proceed- 
ing^ The young prince anfwcred with an air of dcadincl's, 
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That he never (hould repent of fo virtuous, fo noble, and 

glorious an undertaking, though death itfelf were prefented 
‘‘ to his view in all its terrors.” His pretended judges then 
condemned him to die, and immediately commanded the pub- 
lic officers to carry him to that part of the prifon, where thofe, 
on whom the fenteiice of condemnation had palTed, were 
ufually ftrangled. 

When Demochares faw that the officers of juftice did not 
dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even the foreign 
foldiers turned their eyes from fuch a fpcCiacle of horror, and 
refufed to be affiflant at fo inhuman an execution, he loaded 
them with threats and reproaches, and with his own hands 
dragged Agis to the dungeon. The people, who, by this 
time, were informed of the manner in which he had been 
feized, crowded to the gates of the prifon, and began to be 
very tumultuous. The whole ftreet was already illinninated 
with inriumerable tapers; and the mother and grandmother of 
Agis ran from place to place, filling the air with their cries, 
and entreating the people that the king of Sparta might at lead 
have an opportunity to defend himfelf, and be judged by his 
o^vn citizens. The zeal of the people did but animate the 
murderers the more to haften the execution of Agis, left he 
(hould be releafed by force that very night, if the people 
fliould have fufficient time allowed them for aircnibling to- 
gether. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place where 
they intended to ftrangle him, he beheld tears flowing from 
the eyes of one of them, who was touched with his misfor- 
tune; upon which he turned to him, and faid, “ Weep not 
“ for me, my friend, for, as I am cut off in this manner con- 
“ trary to all laws and juftice, I am much happier, and more 

to be envied, than thofe who have condemned me.” When* 
he had faid thefe words, he olFered his neck to the fatal cordf 
without the lead air of reludance. 

As Amphares came from the prifon, at the clofe of this 
tragic feene, the firft objeft he beheld was the defolate mother 
of Agis, who threw herfelf at his feet: he raifed her from 
the earth, and alTured her, that Agis had nothing to fear; en- 
treating her, at the fame time, as a proof of his fincerity, to 
enter the prifon and fee her fon. She then defired him to 
permit her aged mother to attend her in that mournful vifit. 
“ Your requeft,” faid he, ** is reafonable;” and he immedi- 
ately conducted them into the prifon, but ordered the door to 
be (hut tlie moment they entered it. He then commanded 
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the executioner to feize ArchJdamia, the grandmother of A-, 
gts, who had lived to a venerable old age among her citizens, 
with as much dignity and reputation as any lady at her time. 
When the executioner had performed this fatal office, the 
inhuman Amphares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the 
dungeon. This unhappy princefs was obliged to obey him, 
and the moment (he came into that difmal place, ffie beheld 
her fon lying dead on the ground, and, at a little diftance from 
him, her dead mother, with the fatal cord ftill twilled about 
her neck. She affifted the exticutioners in difengaging her 
parent from that inftrument of cruelty, after which ihc laid 
the corpfe by her fon, and decently covered it with linen. 
When this pious office was completed, ffie call herfelf upon 
the body of Agis, and after ffie had tenderly killed his cold 
lips, « O my fon,” faid ffie, ‘‘ the excefs of tliy humanity and 
“ fweet difpofitioii, and thy too great circumfpe^lion and 
lenity, have undone thee, and been fatal to us !” 

Amphares, who from the door hud beheld and heard all 
that palled, entered that moment, and addreffing himfelf witli 
a lavage air to the mother of Agis, Since you knew,” laid 
he, and approved the defigns of your fon, you lliall ffiarc in 
his punifhment.” Agefiftrata role at thofe words, and run- 
ning at the fatal cord, May this,” cried llie, “ at leail be 
ufeful to Sparta.” 

When the report of thefe executions was difperfed through 
the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies brought out 
of the prifon, the indignation occafioned by this barbarity was 
univerfal, and eveyy one declared, that from the time the Do- 
rians had firft eftabliffied themfclves in Peloponnefus, fo hor- 
rible an ailion had never been committed. It mult indeed 
be acknowledged, that all the blackcft crimes in nature united 
in the circumftances which aggravated this; and we may even 
arid too, that the murder of the king included and furpallcd 
them all: fo barbarous an execution, in oppofition to that rc- 
fpeft with which nature infpires the moft favage people for 
the facred perfon of their fovereign, is fuch a blemilh on a 
nation, as all fuccccding ages can never obliterate. 

^ Agis having been deftroyed in this manner, Leonidas was 
not expeditious enough in feizing his brother Archidamus, 
who faved himfelf by flight; but he fecured Agiatis, the con- 
fort of that unhappy king, forcing her to refide in his own 
houfe, with the young child ffie had by him, and then com-^ 
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pellcd her to efpoufe his fon Cleomencs, who was not mar- 
riageable at that time; but Leonidas was determined that the 
widow of Agis fliould not be difpofed of to any other perfon, 
as flie inherited a very large eftate from her father Gyiippus, 
and likewife excelled all the Grecian ladies in beauty, as well 
as wifdom and virtue. She endeavoured to avoid this marriage 
by all means in her power, but to no efFeft. And when flic 
at laft was obliged to confent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, 
flie always retained a mortal avcrfion for Leonidas, but be- 
haved with the utmoft complacency and foftnefs to her young 
fpoufe, who, from the firft day of his marriage, conceived a 
moft fincere and pallionate efteem and affeftion for her ; and 
even fympathized with her in the tendernefs flie preferved 
for Agis, and the regard flie exprefled for his memory, and 
that too in fucli a degree, that he would frequently liften to 
her with the greateft attention, while fhe related to him the 
great dcfigns he had formed for the regulation of the govern- 
ment. 


SECTION IV. 

CLFOMENES ASCENDS THE THRONE OF SPARTA. HE REFORMS 
THE GOVERNMENT, AND RE-ESTABLISHES THE ANCIENT 
DISCIPLINE. 

Cleompnes had a noble foul*, and an ardent pafEon for 
glory, joined with the fame inclination for temperance and 
fimplicity of manners as Agis had always exprefled; but had 
not that excelfive fweetnefs of difpofition, attended with the 
timidity and precaution of that prince. Nature, on the con- 
.trary, had iiifufed into him a vigour and vivacity of mind, 
which ardently prompted him on to whatever appeared great 
and noble. Nothing feemed fo amiable to him, as the go- 
vernment of his citizens agreeably to their own inclinations; 
but, at the fame time, he did not think it inconfiftent with 
the glory of a wdfe adminiftration, to employ fome violence 
in reducing to the public utility an inconfiderable number of 
obftinatc and unjuft perfons, who oppofed it merely from the 
view of private intereft. 

He was far from being fatisfied with the ftate of afiairs 
which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citizens had long 
been foftened by indolence and a voluptuous life; and the 
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king himfelf, who was fond of tranquillity, had entirely ne- 
gledled public affairs- No perfon whatever had tedilied any 
regard for the public good, every individual being folely intent 
upon his particular intereft, and the aggrandizement of his 
family at the public expence. Inftead of any care in difci- 
plining the young people, and forming their temperance, pa- 
tience, and the equality of freemen, it was even dangerous to 
mention any thing of that nature, as Agis himfelf had periflied 
by attempting to introduce it among them. 

It is alfo faid, that Cleomenes, who was ftill very young, 
had heard fome philofophical lectures at the time when lijphe- 
rus, who came from the banks of the Borifthenes, fettled in 
Lacedemon, and applied himfelf, in a very fuccefsful manner, 
to the inftru^fion of youth. This perfon was one of the 
principal difciples of Zeno the Citian *. The ftoic philofo- 
phy, which he then profeffed, was exceedingly proper to iii- 
fufe courage and noble fentiments in the niindi but, at the 
fame time, was capable of dangerous effedls in a difpofition 
naturally warm and impetuous*, and, on the other hand, might 
be rendered very beneficial, by being grafted on a mild and 
moderate charafter. 

“ Alter the death of Leonidas, who difl not long furvlve 
the condemnation and murder of Agis, his fon Cleomenes 
fucceeded him in the throne: and though he was then very 
young, it gave him pain to confider titat he had only the 
empty title of king, while the whole authority was engroffed 
by the Ephori, wdio fliamefuJly abufed their power. He then 
grew folicitous to change the form of government; and as he 
was fenfible that few perfons were difpofed to concur with 
him in that view, he imagined the accompliflimcnt of it would 
be facilitated by a war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil 
his city with the Achseans, who, very fortunately for his 
purpofe, had given Sparta fome occafions of complaint againft 
them. 

Aratus, from the firft moments of his adminiftration, had 
been induftrious to negotiate a league between all the Hates 
of Pcloponnefus, through a perfuafion, that if he fucceeded in 
that attempt, they would have nothing to fear for the future 
from a foreign enemy; and this was the only point to which 
affhis meafures tended. AH the other ftates, except the La- 
cedemonians, the people of Elis, and thofe of Arcadia, who 
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had efpoufcd the party of the Lacedemonians, had acceded 
to this league. Aratus, foon after the death of Leonidas, be- 
gan to harafs the Arcadians, in order to make an experiment 
ol the Spartan courage, and at the fame lime to make it evi- 
dent, that he defpifed Cleomencs, as a young man without 
the Jeaft experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this afl: of liofli- 
lity, they caufed their troops to take the held, under the com- 
mand of Clconienes; they indeed were not numerous, but the 
confideration of the general by whom they were commanded, 
infpired them with all imaginable ardour for the war. 'Ehe 
Achxans marched againft them with twenty thoufand foot, 
and one thoufand horfe, under the command of Ariftomachus. 
Clcomenes came up with them near Pallantium, a city of Ar- 
cadia, and offered them battle; but Aratus was fo intimidated 
w'iih die bravery of this proceeding, that he prevailed upon 
the general not to hazard an engagement, and tlien made .1 
retreat; which drew upon him very fevere reproaches from 
Ids own troop-^, and fliarp raillery from the enemy, whofe 
troops did not amount to five thoufand men in the whole. 
'I'hc courage of Cleomenes wms fo much raifed by this retreat^ 
that he affumed a loftier air among his citizens, and reminded 
them of an expreffion ufed by one of their ancient kings, wdio 
faid, “ That the Lacedemonians never inquired after the 
<< number of their enemies, but wdiere they were.’’ He af- 
terwards defeated the Achxans in a fecond encounter; but 
Aratus, taking the advantage even of his defeat, like an experi- 
enced general, turned his arms immediately againft Mantinea, 
and before the enemy could have any furpicion of his def pn, 
made himfelf maflcr of that city, and put a garrilbn into it. 

Cleomencs, after his return to 8parla, began to think feri- 
cully on the execution of his former defign, and had credit 
enough to caiife Archidamus, the brother of Agis, to be recal- 
led from Meffene. As that prince was dcfcentled from the 
other royal houfe of Sparta, he had an incoriteftable riglit to 
the crowm; and Cleomenes was perfuaded, that the authority 
of the Ephori would receive a much greater diminution, when 
the throne of Sparta fhould be filled by its two kings, wdiofe 
union would enable them to counterbalance their power. But, 
unhappily for his purpofe, the fame perfons, who had been 
guilty of the death of Agis, found means to affaffmate his 
brother Archidamus *. 

* Polybius (Icchrcs, that Ckomencs hiinfi H liim to be (r*0i ated, 
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Cleomenes, foon after this event, gained a new advantage 
over the Achaeans, in an acHiion near Megalopolis, wherein 
Lyfiades was flain, in confequcnce of engaging too far in the 
purfuit of the Lacedemonians, who had been repulfcd when 
the encounter firft began. This viftory was very honourable 
to the young king, and increafed his reputation to a great de- 
gree. He then imparted his defign to a fmall number of fe- 
leO and faithful friends, who ferved him in a very feafonable 
manner. When he returned to Sparta, he concerted his 
march fo as to enter the city when the Ephori were at fupper; 
at which time, a fet of perfons who had been chofen for that 
aftion, entered the hall with their drawn fwords, and killed 
four of thefe magillrates with ten of thofe who had taken 
arms for their defence. Agefilaus, wlio had been left for 
dead on the fpot, found means to fave himfcif; after which 
no other perfon whatever fullained any violence; and, indeed, 
what had been already committed was fufRcient. 

The next day, Cleomenes caufed the names of fourfeore 
citizens, vt hon; he intended to banifli, to be fixed up in places 
of public refort. He alfo removed from the hall of audience 
all the feats of the Ephori, except one, where he determined 
to place himfelf, in order to render jultice; and after he had 
convoked an aflembly of the people, he explained to them his 
rcafjns for the condu<fl he had purfued; reprefenting to them, 
in what an enormous manner the Ephori had abufed their 
power, by fupprefling all lawful authority, and not only ba- 
nifldng their kings, but even in caufing them to be deltroyed 
w^ithout the leail 'form of juflice; and menacing thofe who 
were defirous of beholding Sparta happy in the nioll excellent 
and mod divine form of government- He then added, that 
the condu£l he purfued, rendered it fufficicntly evident, that, 
inftead of confuiting his own particular intereft, his whole 
endeavours were employed to promote that of the citizens, 
and revive among them the difeipline and equality which the 
wife Lycurgus had formerly eftabliflied, and from whence 
Sparta had derived all her glory and reputation. 

When he had exprelTed himfelf in this manner, he imme- 
diately configned his whole gftate to the people as their com- 
mon property, and was feconded in that a£fion by Megiftones, 
his father-in-law, who was very rich. The reft of his friends, 
in conjunftion with all the other citizens, then complied with 
this example, and the lands were dillributed agreeably to the 
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intended plan. He even alTigned a portion to each of thofc 
who had been banhhed, and promifed to recal them as foon 
as affairs could be fettled in a itate of tranquillity. He then 
filled up the proper number of citizens with perfons of the 
belt charadter in all the adjacent parts, and railed four thoii- 
iand foot, whom he taught to ufe lances inllead of javelins, 
and to wear bucklers with good handles, and not with leather 
(traps buckled on, as had before been the cullom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children ; 
in order to which he endeavoured to re-eftablifti the Laconic 
difeipline, wherein the philofophcr Spherus was very alTiflant 
to him. The exercifes and public meals fcon relumed their 
ancient order and gravity; moll of#the citizens voluntarily 
embracing this wife, noble, and regular method of life, to 
which the rell, whofe number was very inconfiderable, were 
foon obliged to conform. In order alfo to foften the name of 
monaich, and to avoid exafperating the citizens, he appointed 
his brother Euclidas king with him; vihich is the firll inll.ince 
of the adminiftratioii of the Spartan government by two kings 
of the fame houfe at one time. 

Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Achacans were 
perfuaded he would not prefume to quit Sparta, anndft the 
dilTatisfaftions occafioncd by the novelties he had irit/odiiced 
into the government, thought nothing could be more honour- 
able and advantageous to him, than to let them fee how 
much he was eftcemed by his troops, and beloved by his citi- 
zens, and what confidence he entertained, that the new chan- 
ges had not alienated the minds of the people from him. He 
firlt advanced into the territories of Megalopolis; where his 
troops committed great devallations, and gained a very con- 
fiderable booty. To thefe ravages he added infults, cauling 
public games and fliows to be exhibited for the fpace ot a 
whole day, in the fight of the enemy; not that he had any 
real fatisfa£lion in fuch a conduct, bur only intended to con- 
vince them, by this contemptuous bravado, how much he 
afi'ured himfelf of being viftorious over them. 

Though it was very cultomary, in thofc times, to fee troops 
of comedians and dancers in the train of other armies, his 
camp was pcrfedlly free from all fuch dillblure proceedings. 
The youths of his army pafled the grcatcfl part of thtir time 
in exercifing themfelves, and the old men veere induilrious to 
form and indrud them. Their very relaxations from thofe 
employments were devoted to inllrudtive and familiar conver- 
fations, feafoned with fine and delicate railleries, which wert*. 
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always modefl, and never rendered ofFenfive by injurious re- 
flexions. In a word, they were entirely contormable to the 
laws by which the wife legiflator of Sparta had been careful 
to regulate converfations. 

Clcomenes himfelf appeared like the matter who thus 
formed the citizens, not fo much by his difeourfe, as his ex- 
ample in leading a frugal life, which had nothing in it fuperi- 
or to that of the meaneft of his fubjeXs, an affeXing model 
of wifdom and abftinence, which facilitated beyond cxprefTion 
his accomplifliment of the great things he performed in 
Greece. For thofe whofe affairs carried them to the courts 
of other kings, did not admire their riches and magnificence, 
fo much as they deteied their imperious pride, and the 
haughtinefs with which they treated thofe who approached 
them. On the contrary, no fuch offenfive manners were ever 
experienced in the court of Cleomenes. He appeared in a 
very plain habit, and almoft without officers: the audiences 
he gave, wete as long as the people who applied to him could 
defire: he gave all manner of perfons a very agreeable iccep- 
tion, without treating any body with an air of aufterity. 
This aft’able and engaging behaviour gained liim the univerfd 
love and veneration of his people, in which the true grandeur 
and merit of a king undoubtedly confift. 

His table was extremely Ample and frugal, and truly I.a- 
conic. No mufic was ever introduced iherej nor did any one 
defire it, as his converfation well fupplied its place; and it is 
certain that thofe who are capable of difeourfing well, may 
pais their time very agreeably without hearing fongs. Cleo- 
menes never failed to enliven thofe repatts, either by propo- 
(ing curious and important queftions, or relating fome ufeful 
and agreeable piece ol hiftory; feafoning the whole with a 
delicate vein of wit and gaiety. He thought it neither an ar- 
gument of a prince’s merit or glory to attach men to his in- 
tereft by the attraXions of riches, and fplendid tables; where- 
as the ability of gaining their hearts by tho^ amiable power of 
difeourfe, and the charms of a commerce, in which freedom 
of thought, and fiiicerity of manners, always prevailed, was 
confidered by him as a truly royal quality. 

“ This affable and engaging difpofition of Cleomenes fecur- 
ed him the atteXion of all the troops, and infpired them with 
fuch an ardour for his fervice, as feemed to have rendered 
them invincible. He took fcveral places from the Achaeans, 
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ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced almoft as 
far as Pherae, with intention either to give them battle, or 
difcredit Aralus as a pufilianimous leader^ who had fled from 
his enemy, and abandoned all their flat country to be plun- 
dered. The Achseans having taken the field with all their 
troops, and encamped in the territories of Dymae, Cleomenes, 
followed them thither, and haraflTed them perpetually with fo 
much intrepidity, as at laft compelled them to come to a bat- 
tle, wherein he obtained a complete victory ; for he put their 
army to flight, killed abundance of men, and took a great 
number of prifoners. 

° riie Achoeans were extremely dejeflied at thefe fevere 
loflTes, and began to be apprehenfive of the greateft calamities 
from bparta, efpecially if flic fiiould happen to be fupported 
by tlie ^toliaiis, according to the rumour which then pre- 
vailed. Aratus, who had ufually been eledled general every 
other year, refufed to charge himfelf with that commifTion 
when he was chofen again, and rimoxenes was fubftituted in 
his flead. The Achseans feverely cenfured the condufl of 
Aratus on this occafion, and with great juftice, as he, who 
was confidered by them as their pilot, had now abandoned 
the helm of ids veflel amidlt a threatening temped, wherein 
it would have been proper and glorious for him to have feiz^d 
it into his own hands, even by force, in imitation of feveral 
great examples related in hiftory, and when he ought to have 
been folely folicitous to fave tnc dale at the expcnce of his 
own life. If he had even defpaired of retrieving the alfairs 
of the Achacans, he ought rather to have I’ubmitteJ to Cieo- 
menes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of bparta, than 
to call in the aflidance of foreigners, and make them mailers 
of Peloponncfus, as will foon appear to have been the event: 
jealoufy, however, extinguiflres all prudent relledfions, and 
is a malady not to be cured by reafon alone. 

The Achseans being reduced to the lad extremities, p and 
efpecially after the lofs of the fird battle, feiit ambalfidors to 
Cleomenes to negotiate a peace. The king feemed at firll 
cleterndned to impofe very rigid terms upon them; but altcr- 
wards difpalched an embr,fly on Jiis parr, and only demanded 
to be appointed general cf the Aclncni league, piomihiig on 
that condition to accommodate all dilRrenccs between Ihern, 
and redore the prifoners and places he had taken heinx them. 

oPiut. in Clt-om p. 811. IJtin in AiaI p. JC44. 
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The Achscans, who were very inclinable to accept of peace 
on thofe terms, defired Cleomenes to be prefen t at Lerna, 
where they were to hold a general affcmbly, in order to con- 
clude the treaty. The king fet out accordingly for that 
place, but an unexpefted accident, which happened to him, 
prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavoured to improve 
it in fuch a manner as to hinder the negotiation from being 
renewed. He imagined, that as he had pofflfTcd the chief 
authority in the Achaean league for the fpace of thirty-three 
yeais, it would be very diihonourable in him to fuffer a 
young man to graft himfelf* upon him, and dived him of all 
his glory and power, by fupplanting him in a command he 
had acquired, augmented, and retained for fo many years. 
Thcfe confiderations induced him to ufe all his efforts to 
diffuade the Achaeans from the conditions propofed to them 
by Cleomenes: but as he had the mortification to find him- 
felf incapable of conciliating them with this view, becaufe 
they dreaded the bravery and uncommon fuccefs of Clco- 
menes, and likewife thought the Lacedemonians were very 
reafonable in their intentions to redore Pcloponnefus to its 
ancient date, he had retourfe to an expedient which no 
Grecian ought to have approved, and was extremely didion- 
ourable in a man of his rank and charafter. His defign was 
to call in the affidance of Antlgonus king of Macedonia, and 
by inevitable confequence make him madcr of Greece. 

^ He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great caufe to 
be diff^ti‘^fied with his former proceedings: but he was fen- 
fible, that princes may be properly faid to have neither friends 
not enemies, and that they forna their fentiments of things by 
the dandavd of their own intered. He, however, would not 
openly enter into a negoti.ation of this nature, nor propofe it 
as from himfelf; becaufe he knew that if it (hould happen to 
prove unfucccfsful, he mud inevitably incur all the odium; 
and befides it would be making a plain declaration to the 
Achaeans, that if he had not abfolutely defpalred of retriev- 
ing their affairs, he would not advife them to have recourfe 
to their profefTed enemy. He therefore concealed his real 
views, like an artful and experienced politician, and proceed- 
ed by indiredi and fecret methods. As the city of Megalo- 
polis was neared in fituation to Sparta, it Jay mod expoled to 
the inciirfions of the enemy, and the inhabitants began to 
think thcmfelves fufficicnt fufferers by the war, as the Ach^e 
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ans were fo far from being in a condition to fupport them, 
that they were unable to defend themfelves. Ntcophanes and 
Cercides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had 
brought over to his fcheme, made a propofal in the council of 
that city,' for demanding permiffion of the Achaeans, to im- 
plore the alTiftance of Antigonus. This motion was immedi- 
ately affented to, and the Achseans granted them the perniif- 
fion they defirtd. 'Ihefc two citizens were then deputed to 
be the melTeiigers of that propofal, and Aratus had been care- 
ful to furiiilh them with fufficient inftrudions beforehand. 
When they received audience of Antigonus, they lightly 
touched upon the paiticulars which related to their city, and 
then ftrongly infifted, in conformity to their inftrudions, on 
the imminent danger to which the king himfelt would be ex- 
pofed, fliould the alliance which was then talked of between 
the iEtohans and Cleomenes take effed. They then repre- 
fented to him, that if the united forces of thefe two ftates 
fhould have thofe advantages over the Achoeins ii'hich they 
expeded to obtain, the towering ambition of Clcomenc^ 
would never be fatisfied with the mere conqueft of Peloponnc- 
fus, as It was evident that he afpired at the empire of all 
Greece, which it would be impoffible for him to- feize, with- 
out entirely deftroying the authority of the Macedonians. To 
thefe remonftranccs they added, that if the iEtolians fliould 
not happen to join Cleomenes, the Achaeans would be capa- 
ble of fupporting themfelves with their own forces, and (hould 
hive no caufe to trouble the king with their importunities for 
his alTiftance} but if, on the other hand, fortune fliould proie 
averfe to them, and permit the confederacy between thole 
two ftates to take effed, they muft then entreat him not to 
be an unconcerned fpedator ot the luin of Peloponnefu^, 
which might even be attended with f jtal confequentes to liim- 
fclf. They alfo took rare to infinuate to the king, that Ara- 
tus would enter into all his meafures, and give him, 1 1 due 
time, fufficient fecurity for l.is own fidelity and good imen- 
tions. 

Antigonus highly approved all thefe reprefentations, and 
feized with pleafure the opportunity that was now ofleicd liur. 
for engaging in the affairs of Greece, ri.i^ had alw"iy- 'v-ai 
the policy of the fucceflbrs of Alexander, who, by deck' nq 
themfelves kings, had converted the f.ame of their rclptctni 
governments into monarchy They weie Itilbl- tii.,t a 
nearly concerned them to oppofc all fuch Hates as h..d any in 
< hiiation to retaitt their liberty, and the form ol popular gc ■ 
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vcrnmcnt ; and wherever they found tbcmfclves in no condi- 
tion to extinguilh thefe, they attempted to weaken them at 
lead, and to render the people incapable of forming any con- 
fiderable enterprifes, by fowing the feeds of divifion between 
lepublics and free dates, and engaging them in wars againlt 
each other, in order to render themfelves necelTary to them, 
■and prevent their {baking off the Macedonian yoke, by uniting 
their forces. Polybius fpeaking of one of thefe princes, 
declares in exprefs terms, that he had paid large penfions to 
feveral tyrants in Greece, who were profefled enemies to li- 
berty *. 

It cannot therefore be thought furprifing, that Antigonus 
fliould prove fo traflable to the folicitations and demands of 
the McgalopoJitans. He wrote then an obliging letter, wherein 
he promifed to afTift them, provided the Achaeans would con- 
fent to that proceeding. I’he inhabitants of Megalopolis were 
tranfported at the happy refult of their negotiation, and im- 
mediately difpatched the fame deputies to the general aflembly 
of the Achaeans, in order to inform that people of the good 
intentions of Antigonus, and to prefs them to put their inte- 
refls immediately into his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himfelf in private for the 
mafterly flroke by which he had fucceeded in his intrigue, 
and to find Antigonus not poffeiTed with any impreflions to 
his prejudice, as he had reafon to apprehend. He wiihed, 
indeed, to have had' no occafion for his anUlancc*, and though 
iieceflity obliged him to have recourfe to that prince, he was 
willing to guard againft the imputation of thofe meafures, and 
for having them ^cm to have been concerted by the Achre- 
ans, without any privity of his. 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced into 
the affembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, and related 
all the particulars of the obliging reception he had given them ; 
with the afleflion and tlleem he had exprclfed for the Aclnv- 
ans, and the advantageous offers he made them. They con- 
cluded with defiring, in the name of their city, that the Achse- 
ans would invite Antigonus to be prefent as foon as poflible 
in their aflembly; and every one feemed to approve of that 
motion. Aratus then rofe up, and after he had reprefented 
the voluntary goodnefs of the king in the (Irongell light, and 
commended the fentiments that prevailed in the affembly, he 
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intimated to them, that there was no necelfity for precipitate 
111^5 ^ny thing; that it would be very honourable for the re- 
public to endeavour to terminate her wars by her Own forces; 
and that if any calamitous, accident fhould render her inca- 
pable of doing fo, it would tlien be time enough to have re- 
courfe to her friends. This advice was generally approved; 
and it Was concluded, that the Achseans (hould employ only 
their oWn forces in fupporting the prefent war, 

* The events of it were, however, very unfavourable to 
them; for Cleomenes made himfeif mafter of fcveral cities oF 
Pelopoimefus^, of which Argos was the moll confitlerable, 
and at laft feized Corinth S but not the citadel. The Achx- 
ans had then no longer time for deliberation; Antigonus 
was called into their allillance, and they came to a refolution 
to deliver up the citadel to him, without which he would 
never have engaged In that expedition; for he wanted a {ilace 
of ftrength, and there was none which fuited him fo effec- 
tually as that, as well on account of its advantageous fitua- 
tion between two feas, as its fortifications, which rendered 
it almott iiipregnable. Aratus fent his fon to Antigonus 
among the other lioftages. That prince advanced by long 
marches with an army of twenty thoufand foot and fourteen 
hundred horfe. Aratus fet out by fea with the princip.il 
officers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the city of Pegae, 
unknown to the enemy; and when that prince was informed 
of his arrival in perfon, he advanced to him, and rendered 
him all the honours due to a general of diflinguifhed rank 
and merit. 

Cleomenes, Inftead of attempting to defend the pafTage of 
the Iflhmus, thought it more advifablc to throw up trenchcF, 
and raife ftrong walls to fortify the palTes of the Onian 
mountains f, and to harafs the enemy by frequent attacks, 
rather than hazard a battle With fuch well difeiplined and 
warlike troops. This condudi of the king of Sparta reduced 
Antigonus to great extremities, for he had not provided him- 
fclf with any confiderable quantity of provifions, and found 
it not very prafticable to force the palles defended by Cleo- 
menes: the only expedient, therefore, to which Antigonus 
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cottld haviC recourfe in this perplexity, was to advance to the 
pcomontoiry of Heraea, and from thence to tranfport his ar- 
.my by fea to Sicyon, which would' require a conlidcrable 
fpace of time, as well as great preparations, which could not 
caiiiy be made. 

^ While Antigonus was embarraiTed in this manner, fome 
friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night, by fea, and 
informed him, that the people of Argos had revolted again ft 
Clcdmcnes, and were, then befieging the citadel. Aratus 
having Ukewife received fifteen huMred men from Antigonus, 
fet out by fea and arrived at £pidaurus. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of thefe proceedings about 
nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached Megiftones 
with two thoufand men, to fuccour his party at Argos as foon 
as poflible; after which he induftrioufly watched the motions 
of Antigonus^ and to animate the Corinthians, afiured them, 
that the difordcrs which had lately happened at Argos, were 
»o more than a flight commotion, excited by a few mutinous 
yierfons, which would eafily be fuppreiTed. In this, however, 
he was deceived, for Megiftones having been flain in a ikir- 
mifh, as fpon as he entered Argos, the Lacedemonian garri- 
fon was reduced to the laft extremity, and fcveral couriers 
had been fent from thofe troops to demand immediate afTift- 
ance from the Spartan' army. Cleomenes being then appre- 
henfive that the enemies, if they fliould happen to make them- 
felves mafters of Argos, would (hut up all the pafTes againft 
him; by which means they would be in a condition to ravage 
all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the fiege of 
tSparta, which would then be without defence; he therefore 
thought it advifable to decamp, and marched with all his 
army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, foon after tins retreat of the Lacedemonians, 
entered the place, and fecured it to himfelf with a good gar- 
rifon. Cleomenes in the mean time arrived at Argos, before 
the revoltcrs had any fufpicion of his approach, and at firft 
fucceeded fo far, as to fcale feveral parts of the town, where 
he forced fome of the enemies troops to fave themfclves by 
flight; but Aratus having entered the city on one fide, and 
king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the other, 
Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

During the co’-tinuance of his march, he received advice in 
the evening from couriers at Tdgea, which affefted him as 
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much as all his former misfortunes. They acquainted him 
with the death of his confort Agiatts^ from whom he ' had 
njver been able to abfent himfelf a whole campaign, even 
when his ^expeditions were mod fuccefsful; and fuch was 
his tendernefs and efteem for her, that it had always been 
cuftomary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta to eti- 
joy the pleafure of her company. The next morning he re- 
newed his march by dawn, and arrived early at Sparta, where, 
after he had devoted fome moments in pouring out his for- 
rov/3 to his mother and chiMren in his own houfe, he refumi- 
cd the nranagement of public affairs. 

Mucli^abbut the fame time, Ptolemy, who had promifcd to 
aflift him in the war, fent to him to demand his mother and 
children as hoftagcs. It was a long time before Cleomenes 
could prefume to acquaint his parent with the king of Egypt’s 
demand, and though he frequently went to vifit her, with an 
intention to explain himfelf to her, he never had refolution 
enough to enter upon the fubjeiH:. His mother, obferving 
the perplexity in which he appeared, began to entertain fome 
lufpicion of the caufe: for mothers have ufually a great fiiare 
of penetration, with reference to their children. She inquired 
of thofe who were moft intimate with him, whether her fon 
did not defire fomething from her, which he could not pre- 
vail upon himfelf to communicate to her? And when Cleo- 
nienes had at laft the refolution to open the affair to her; 
How, niy fon,” faid fhe with a fmile, is this the fecret 
you wanted courage to difclofe to me? Why, in the name 
of heaven, did you not immediately caufe me to be put on 
board fome veflel, and fent, without a moment’s delay, to 
“ any part of the world, where my,perfon may be ufeful to 
“ Sparta, before old age confumes and deftroys it in languor 
and inadfion!” 

When the preparations for her voyage were completed, 
Crateficlca, for fo the mother of Cleomenes was called, took 
her fon apart, a few moments before (lie entered the veffei, 
and led him into the temple of Neptune. 'Phere flie held 
him a great while clafped in her arms, and after fhe had bath- 
ed his face with a tender flow of tears, Ihe recommended the 
liberty and honour of his country to his care. When fhe 
faw him weep in the excefs of his anguifh at that melancholy 
parting i ‘‘ King of Lacedemon,” faid flic, “ let us dry our 
tears, that no perfon, when we quit the temple, may fee lu 
‘‘ weep, or do any thing unworthy of Sparta, f oi this is in 
our power j events are in the hands of God ” Wh<*n Ihc 
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e?cpreffed her<etf to this effedlj flie oompofcd her countc- 
giincey Icd'betr intzxA grantlfon tp the fhip, and commanded 
the pilot tp.hkU that .moment from the port. 

, As foon.as. fhe arrived at Egypt, (he was informed that 
Ftolemy, having received an embaffy froiii AntigonUs, was 
fatished with the,prx)pofals made by that prince*, and (he had 
likewife intelUgeace^ that her foil Cleomenes was folicited by 
the Achseans to conclude a treacly between them and Sparta* 
but that he durll not put an end to the war* without the con- 
fqnt of Ptolemy ^ becaufe he was apprehenfive for his mother, 
who was then in the power of that king. When (be had 
been fully inftru^ed in thefe particulars, (he fent exprefs 
orders to her fon, to tranfa^, without the leaft fear or hefita- 
tion, whatever he imagined would prove beneficial and glori- 
ous to Sparta, and not to fufFer himfelf to be difconcertdd by 
his apprehenfions of the treatment an ancient woman and a 
little infant might fuftain from Ptolemy. Such were the 
fentiments which even the women of Sparta thought it their 
glory to cherifli. 

^ Antigonus, in the mean time, having made himfelf matter 
of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, and feveral other cities* 
Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the neceflity of defend- 
ing Laconia, permitted all the helots who were capable of 
paying five minse, about ten pounds fterling, to purchafe their 
freedom. From this contribution he raifed five hundred 
talents, about one hundred and twenty-five thoufand pounds 
fterling, and armed two thoufand of thefe helots after the 
Macedonian mannee, in order to oppofe them to the Leiicaf- 
pide« of Antigonus; he then formed an enterprife, which 
certainly no one could have expefted from him. The city of 
Megalopolis was very confiderable at that time, and even not 
inferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes concerted 
meafures for furpriling this city, and to take it without any 
oppofition; and as Antigonus had fent moft of his troops into 
winter-quarters in Macedonia, while he himfelf continued at 
Egium, to aflift in the alTembly of the Achreans, the king of 
Sparta juftly fuppofed, that the garrifon of the city could not 
be very ftrong at that time, nor their guards very 11 rift in 
their duty, as they were not apprehenfive of any infult from 
an enemy fo weak as himfelf; and, confequentlv, that if he 
proceeded with expedition in his defign, Antigonus, who was 
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then at the diftance of three clays march from the place, 
would be incapable of affording it any affiftance. The event 
fucceeding according to the plan he had projecled; for as he 
arrived at the city by night, he fcalcd the walls, and made 
himfelf mafter of the place without any oppofition, Moft of 
the inhabitants retired to Meffcne, with their wives and chil- 
dren, before their enemies had any thoughts of purfuing them ; 
and Antigonus was not informed of this accident, till it was 
too late to retrieve it.* 

Cleomenes, out of a generofity of mind which has few 
examples in hiflory, fent a herald to acquaint the ptople of 
Megalopolis, that he would reftore them the pofTeirion of their 
city, provided they would renounce the Achxan league, and 
enter into a friendlliip and confederacy with Sparta; but as 
advantageous as this offer feemed, they could not prevail on 
themfelves to accept it, but rather chofe to be deprived of 
their eftates, as well as of the monuments of their anceftors, 
and the temples of their gods; in a- word, to fee themfelves 
diverted of all that was moft dear and valuable to them, than 
to violate the faith they had fworo to their allies. The famous 
Phiropocmen, whom we fhall frequently have occafion to 
mention in the fequel of this hiftory, and who was then at 
Mellene, contributed not a little to this generous refolution. 
Who could ever expeft to difeover fo much greatnefs of foul, 
and fuch a noble cart of thought, from the very dregs of 
Greece, for by that name the times of which we now treat 
mayjiiftlybe deferibed, when we compare them with the 
glorious ages of Greece united and triumphant, when even 
the luftre of its vidlories was loft in the fplendor of its virtues! 

'Phis refufal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged Cleomc- 
nes, who, till the moment he received their anfwer, had not 
only fpared the city, but had even been careful to prevent the 
foldiers from committing the Icaft diforder; but his anger 
was then enflamed to fuch a degree, that he abandoned the 
place to pillage, and fent all the ftatues and piftures to his 
own city. He alfo demolifbed the greateft part of the walls, 
with the ftrongeft quarters, and then marched his troops back 
to Sparta. The defolation of the city extremely affli<ffed 
the Achaeans, who confidered their inability to alfift fuch 
faithful allies, as a crime for which they ought to reproach 
themfelv^’S. 

This people were foon fenfible, that by imploring the aid 
of Antigonus, they had fubje<5fed themlelves to an imperious 
mafter, who made their liberties the price of his aid. lie 
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compelled them to pafs a decree, which prohibited them from 
'writing to any king; or fending an embafly without his per- 
million; and he obliged them to furniih provifions 4nd pay 
for the garrifon he had put into the citaeJel of Corinth, which, 
in reality, was making them pay-for their own chains, for this 
citadel was the very place which kept them in fubje^tion. 
'rhey had abandoned themfelves to flavery in fo abjedl a man- 
ner, as even to ofier facrifices and libations, and exhibit public 
games in honour of Antigonus; and Aratus was no longer 
regarded by them. Antigonus fet up in Argos all tlie ftatues 
of thofe tyrants which Aratils had tbrowm down, and deftroy- 
cd all thofe which had been erc£led in honour of the perfons 
who furprifed the citadel of Corinth, except one, which, was 
that of Aratus himfclfi and all the entreaties of this general 
could not prevail, upon the king to defifl: from fuch a proceed- 
ing. The fight of thefe tranfaffibns gave him the utmofl: 
anxiety; but he was no longer mafter of affairs, and fufFered 
a juft punilhment for fubjefting himfelf ahd his cpuntry to a 
foreign yokci Antigonus alfo took the city of Mantinea, and 
when he had moft inhumanly murdered a great number of 
the citizens, and fold the reft into captivity, he abandoned the 
place to the Argives, ip order to its being repeopled by them, 
and even charged Aratus with that commiflion, who had the 
meannefs to call this new inhabited city * by the name of him 
who had fhewn himfelf its jnoft cruel enemy A fad, and, 
at the fame time, a falutary example, which ftiews, that vi hen 
once a perfon has confented to ttoop to a (late of fervitude, 
be fees himfelf daily compelled to defeend lower, without 
knowing where or how to ftop. 

Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load his re- 
public vdth ftiackies, was guilty of an unpafdonable crime, 
the enormity of which, no great quality nor any Ihining ac- 
tion can ever extenuate. He aded thus merely through jea- 
loufy of his rival Cleomenes, whofe glory, and the fuperiority 
that young prince had obtained over bi^n by the fuccefs of 
his arms, were in fiippor table to him. What, fays Plutarch, 
did Cleomenes demand of the Achseans, as the folc prelimi- 
nary to the peace he offered them? Was it not their eleftion 
of him for their general? And did he not dem^^nd that with 
a view to complete the welfare of theit cities, and, fefur.e tp 
them the enj|oyment of their liberties, as a teftimpnyof his 
gratitude fof fo fignal an honour, and fo glorious a title? Jf, 
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therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been abfolutely neceflary 
for them to have chofen either Cleomcncs or Antigonus, or, 
in other words, a Greek or a Barbarian, for the Macedonians 
were confidered as fhchj in a word, if they were obliged to 
have a maftcr, would not the mcanell citizen of Sparta have 
been preferable to the greateft of the Macedonians; at leaft, 
in the opinion of thofe who had any regard to the honour and 
reputation of Greece? Jealoufy, however, extinguifhed all 
thofe fentiments in the mind of Aratus; foMilScult is it to be- 
hold fuperiorjnerit with an eye of fatisfa£lion and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not feem to fubmit to 
Cleomenes, nor confent that a king of Sparta, defcerided from 
Hercules, and a king who had lately rc-eftablilhed the ancient 
difeipline of that city, fliould add to his other titles, that 
of captain-general of the Achaeans, called in a llranger, to 
whom he had formerly profefled himfelf a mortal enemy; in 
confequcnce of which he filled Peloponnefus with thofe 
very Macedonians, whom he had made it his glory to expel 
from thence in his youth. He even threw himfelf at tiieir 
feet, and all Achaia, by his example, fell prollrate before 
them, as an indication of their promptitude to accomplifh the 
commands of their imperious matters. In a word, from a 
man accufUimed to liberty, he became an abjeft and fervile 
flatterer; he had the bafenefs to olFer facrifi^cs to Antigonus, 
and placed himfelf at the head of a proceflion crowned with 
chaplets of flowers, joining at the fame time in hymns to the 
honour of that prince, and rendering by thefe low adulations 
that homage to a mortal man, which none but the divinity 
can claim, and even to a man who then carried death in his 
bofom, and was ready to (ink into putrefaction; for he at 
that time was reduced to the laft extremity by a flow con- 
fumption. Aratus was, however, a man of great merit in 
other rcfpefls, and had fliown himfelf to be an extraordinary 
perfon, altogether worthy of Greece. In him, fays Plutarch, 
we fee a deplorable inftance of human frailty; which, amidft 
the luftre of fo many rare and excellent qualities, could not 
form the plan of a virtue exempted from blame. 

y We have already obferved that Antigonus had fent his 
troops into winter- quarters in Macedonia. Cleomenes, at 
the return of fpring, formed an enterprife, which, in the opi- 
nion of the vulgar, was the refult of temerity and folly; but, 
according to Polybius, a competent judge in affairs of that 
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future, it was concerted with all imaginable prudence and fa- 
gacity. Aa he was fenfible tha^ the lylacedouians were dif- 
peried in their quarters, and that Antigonus pafled the winter 
^eafon with his friends at Argos, without any other guard 
than an inconfiderable number of foreign troops j he made an 
irruption intp the territories^ of Argos, in order to lay therp 
waile. -He conceived, at the fame time, that if Antigonus 
ftiould be fo much affefted with the apprehenfions of ignomi- 
ny as to hazard a baftle, he would certainly be defeated; and 
that, on the other hand, if he fhould decline (ighting, he 
would lofe all his reputation with the Achseans, wliile the 
Spartans, on the contrary, would be rendered mor^ daring 
and intrepid. The event fuccccded according to his expec^la- 
tions; for as the whole country was ruined by the divi^fta- 
tions of his troops, the people of Argos., in their rage and 
impatience, aflcmbled in a tumultuous manner at the palace 
gate, and with a murmuring tone prefled the king cither to 
give their enemies battle, or refign the command of his troops 
to thofe who were lefs timorous than himfelf. Antigonus, 
on the other hand, who had fo much of the prudence and 
, prefence of mind eflential to a great general, as to be fenfible 
that the difhonourable part of one in his ftation, did not con- 
lift in hearing himfelf reproached, but in expofing himfelf 
ralhly, and witliout reafon, and in quitting certainties for 
chance, refufed to take the field, and perfilled in his refolu- 
tion not to fight. CJeomenes therefore led up liis troops to 
tlie walls of Argos, and when hp had laid the flat country 
walte, marched his,army back to Sparta. 

This expedition redounded very much to his honour, and 
even obliged his enemies to coqfefs that he was an excellent 
general, and a perfon of the higheft merit . and capacity in the 
condu<ff of the mod arduous affairs. In a wprd, they could 
never fufficiently admire his manner of Oppofing the forces qf 
a fmgle city to the whole power of thp .Macedonians, united 
with that of Pcloponnefus, nptwithftanding the immenfc fup- 
plies wliich had been furnilhed by the king; and efpecially 
when they confidered that he had not only preferved JUaconia 
free from all infults, but had even penetrated intQ.the terri- 
tories of his enemies, where he ravagjcd the country, and 
made himfelf mailer of feveral great cities. This, they w, ere 
perfuaded could not be the efFe^ of any ordinary abilities in 
the art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of foul. A 
misfortune however unhappily prevented him from reiidlating 
Sparta in het ancient* power, as will be evident in the fequch 
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SECTION V. 

BATTI.E op SELA8IA, WHEREIN ANTlCONUS DEFEATS tl-EO- 
MENES. A GREAT EAKrHQlJAKE AT RHODES. 

T^he Macedonians and Achaeans ^ having quirted their 
quarters in the fummer fealon, Antigonus put himfcif at the 
head of them, and advanced into Laconia. His army wa> 
compofed of twenty-eight thoufand foot, and twelve hundred 
horfej but that of Cleomenes did not amount to more than 
twenty thoufand men. As the latter of thefe two princes 
cxpcdlcd an irruption from the enemy, he had fortified all 
the pafles, by polling detachments of his troops in them, arid 
by throwing up intrenchments, and cutting down trees, after 
which he iorrned his camp at Selafia. He imagined, and 
with good renfoii top, tliat the enemies would endeavour to 
force a p.ifT.ige into that country through this avenue', in 
which he was not deceived. This defile was formed by two 
mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and the other 
that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran between them, on 
the banks of w'hich was the road to Sparta. Cleomenes, 
having thrown up a good intrcnchment at the foot of ihtfe 
mountains, polled his brother Euclidas on the eminence of 
Eva, at the head of the allies, and planted himfelf on Olyinpur, 
with the Lacedemonians, and a party of the foreign troops, 
placing, at the fame time, along each bank of the river, a 
detachment of the cavalry and foreign auxiliaries. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, faw all tlie pafles forti- 
fied, and was fenfible, by the manner in which Cicomenes 
had polled liis troops, that he had negledled no precaution 
for defending himfelf and attacking his enemies, and that he 
had formed his camp into fuch an advantageous difpofition, 
•as rendered all approaches to it extremely difficult. All this 
abated his ardour for a battle, and caufed him to encamp at a 
finall diflance, where he had an opportunity of covering his 
tioops with a rivukt. ‘ He continued there for feveral days, 
in order to view the fituation of the difierent pods, and found 
the difpofition of the people who compofed tlie enemy’s army. 
Sometimes he feemed to be forming dtfign-, v^hicli kept the 
• enemy in fufpcnce how to a£l. They how».ver were always 
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upon their guard, and the fituation of each army equally 
fecured them from infults. At laft both fides refolvcd upon 
a deciflve battle. 

It is not eafy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who was 
polled fo adyantageoufly at that time, and whofc troops were 
inferior to thofe of the enemy by one third, but were fecure 
of a free communication in their rear with Sparta, from 
whence they might eafily be fupplied with provifions, fhould 
rcfolve, without the lead apparent neceffity, to hazard a battle, 
the event of which was to decide the fate of Lacedemon. 

Polybius indeed feems to intimate the caufc of this pro- 
ceeding, when he obferves, that Ptolemy caufed Cleomenes 
to be acquainted, that he no longer would fupply him with 
money, and exhorted him at the fame time to come to an 
accommodation with Antigonus. As Cleomenes therefore 
was incapable of defraying the expence of this war, and was 
not only in arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a 
very confidcrablc fum, but found it extremely difficult to 
maintain his Spartan forces, we may confequently fuppofc 
that thib fituation of his aiFairs was his inducement to venture 
a battle. 

When the fignals were given on each fide, Antigonus de- 
tached a body of troops, confiding of Macedonian and Illyrian 
battalions, alternately difpofed, againd thofe of the enemy, 
poded on mount Eva. His fecond line confided of Acarna- 
nians and Cretans, and in the rear of thefe, two thoufand 
Achaeans were drawn up as a body of referve. He drew up 
hi$ cavalry along the bank of the river, in order to confront 
thofe of the enemy, and caufed them to be fupported by a 
thouf.md of the Achxan foot, and the fame number of Mega- 
Jopolitans. He then placed himlelf at the head of the Mace- 
donians, and the light-armed foreign tioops, and advanced to 
mount Olympus to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners were 
difpofed into the fird linej and marched immediately before 
the Macedonian phalanx, which was divided into tw6 bodies, 
the one in the rear of the other, becaufe the ground would 
not admit their forming a larger front. 

The adlion began at mount Eva, when the light-armed 
troops, who had been poded with an intention to cover and 
fupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, obferving that the remoted 
cohorts of the Achxan forces were uncovered, immediately 
wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. Thofe who 
endeavoured to gain the fummit of the mountain, found 
themfelves vigoroudy prefled by the enemy, and in great 
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claugeri beiilg threatened in front by Euclidas, 'who was in i 
higher fituation, at the fame time that they were charged in 
their rear by the foreign troops, who <ifiaulted them with tlic 
utnioft'impetuofity. Philopoemen and his- citizens were poft- 
ed, among the cavalry of Antigonus, who were fupportcd by 
the Illyrians, and had orders not to move from that poft till 
a particular fignal (Jbould be given. Philopoemen obferving 
that it would not be difficult to fall upon this light infantry of 
Euclides, and rout them entirely, and that this was the critical 
moment, for the chargei immediately communicated his opi- 
nion to fuch of the king’s officers as commanded the cavalry. 
They, however, would not fo much as hear him, merely 
becaufe he had never commanded, and was then very young; 
and even treated what he (aid as a chimera. Philopoemen 
was not diverted from his purpofe by that ufage, but at the 
hiwi] of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon to follow 
him, lie attacked and rcpulfed that body of infantry v.^ith great 
llaiightcr. 

1 he Macedonians and Illyrians, being difengnged by this 
operation from what before had retarded their niOticns, bold- 
ly marched up the hill to their enemies. Euclid',s was then 
to engage with a phalanx, whofc "whole force confifti d in the 
Uriel: union of its parts, the clofenefs of its ranks, the deady 
and equal force of its nurnerous and pointed fpcars, atid the 
uniform impetuoGty of that heavy body, that by its weight 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer would 
have marched down the mountain with fuch of his troops as 
were lighteil armed and moll attive, to have met the phalanx, 
fie might eafily have attacked thofe troops as fooii as they be- 
gan to afeend, and .would then have haraffed them on cvciy 
fide. I'he inequalities of the mountain, with the difficulty of 
afeending it entirely uncovered, would have enabled him to 
have opened a paflage through this body of men, and to liavs 
interrupted their march, by putting their ranks into confufion, 
and breaking their order of batile; he might, alfo have fallen 
back by degrees, in order to regain the fumniii of the moun- 
tain, as the enemy advanced upon him, and after he had de- 
prived them of the only advantage they could expect from thv* 
quality of their arms, and the difpofition of their troops, he 
might have improved the advantage of his poll in fuch a man- 
ner, as to have eafily put them to flight. 

Euclidas, inflead of a<fling in this manner, continued on the 
top of the mountain, flattering himfelf, that victory would iu- 
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falKbly' attend his arms: he imagined/ in all probability, that 
the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, the eafier it 
-w60UJd be for him to precipitate their troops down the deep 
declivity: but as he had not referved for his own forces a 
fuflicicnt extent of ground for' any retreat that might happen 
to be neceffary for avoiding the formidable charge of the pha- 
lanx, which advanced upon him in good order, his troops were 
rrowdcd together in fuch a manner, as obliged him co fight 
i>n the fummit of the mountaih, where they could not long 
•fullain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and order of battle in- 
to which that infantry formed themfelves on the eminence j 
and as his men could neither retreat nor change their ground, 
they were foon defeated by their enemies. 

During this aAion, the cavalry of each army had alfo en- 
gaged. That of the Achaeans behaved themfelves with great 
bravery, and Philopcemen in particular; becaufe they were 
fetifible that the liberties of their republic would be decided 
by this battle. Philopcemen, in the heat of the aftion, had his 
horfe killed under him, and while he fought, his armour was 
pierced through with a javelin; the w^oiind, however, was not 
mortal, nor attended with any ill confequences. 

I he two kings began the engagement on mount Olympus, 
with their light- armed troops and foreign foldiers, of whom 
each of them had about five ihoufand. As this action was 
performed in the fight of each fovereign and his army, the 
troops emulated each other in fignalizing themfelves, as well 
in panics, as wheri the battle became general Man and man, 
and rank to rank, all fought with the utmoft vigour and ob- 
ilinacy. (Jleomenes, when he faw his brother defeated, and 
bis cavalry lofing ground in the plain, was apprehenfive that 
the enemy would pour upon him from all quarters; and 
th ‘lefore thought k advifable to level all the intrenchmenrs 
around his camp, and caufe his whole army to march out in 
froi t. The trumpets having founded a fignal for the light- 
armed troops to retreat from the traft between the two camps, 
each phalanx advanced witli loud (bouts, fliifting their lances 
at the lame time; and began the charge. The a£lion was 
very hot. One while the Macedonians' fell back before the 
valour of the Spartans; aft'd thefe, in their turn, were unable 
to futlain the weight of the Macedonian phalanx; till at lall 
the troops of Antigonus advancing with tneir lances lowered 
and clofcd, charged the Lacedemonians with all the impetu-* 
ofity of a phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and drove them 
from their intrcnchraents. The defeat then became general; 
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the Lacedemonians fell in great numbers, and thofe who fur- 
vived, fled from the field of battle in the greateft diforder. 
Cleomenes, with only a few horfe, retreated to Sparta. Plu- 
tarch aflures us, that moft of the foreign troops periflied in 
this battle, and that no more than two hundred Lacedemo- 
nians efcaped out of fix thoufand. 

It may juilly be faid, that Antigonus derived his fuccefs, 
in fome meafure, from the prudence and bravery of the 
young Philopoemen. His bold refolution to attack the light 
infantry of the enemy with fo few forces as thofe of his own 
troops, contributed to the overthrow of the wing commanded 
by Euclidas, and that drew on. the general defeat. This 
aftion, undertaken by a private captain of horfe, not only 
without orders, but in oppofition, to the fupcjrior officers, and 
even contrary to the command of the general, feems to be a 
tranfgreffion of military difcipline;* but it ought to be re- 
membered, that the welfare of an army is a circumftance 
fuperior to all other confiderations. Had the general been 
prefent, he himfelf would have given direftions for that 
motion, and the delay even of a fingle moment, might occa- 
fion the impoffiblity of its fuccefs. It is evident that Anti- 
gonus judged of the aftion in this manner; for when die 
battle was over, he affumed an air of feeing difpleafure, and 
demanded of Alexander, who commanded his cavalry, what 
his reafon could be for beginning the attack before the fignal, 
contrary to the orders he had iflued.^ Alexander then replying, 
that it was not himfelf, but a young officer of Megalopolis, 
who had tranfgrelTed his commands in that manner: “ That 

young man,” faid Antigonus, in feizing the occafion, 
« behaved like a great general, but you the general, like a 
** young man.” 

Sparta, on this difafter, fliewcd that ancient fleaclinef*; and 
intrepidity, which feemed to have fomething of a fiivage air, 
and had diflinguillied her citizens on all occafions. No mar- 
ried women was feen to mourn for the lofs of her hufband, 
Tiie old men celebrated the death of their children; and the 
children congratulated their father- who had fallen in battle. 
Every one deplored the fate which had prevented tlu ni from 
facrificing their lives to the liberty of their country. I'hry 
opened their hofpitablc doors to thofe who returned rcAcred 
with wounds from the army; they attended them with pecur- 
liar care, and fupplied them with all the accommodations 
they needed. No trouble or confufion was feen through the 
whole city, and every individual lamented more t!ic public 
calamity, than any particv.lar lois of rh<"ir ov/n. 
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Clcomenes, upon his arrival at 4Sparta, ndvifed his citizen 
to receive Antigonusj afluring them, at tht lame time, that 
w'batever might be his oum. condition, he would always pro- 
»iore the welfare of his cotintr^, with the utnioft pleafure, 
whenever it fhould happen to be in hw power. He then re- 
tired into his own houfe, but would- neither drink, though 
very thirfty, nor fit down, though extremely fatigued. Char- 
ged as he then was with the weight of his armour, he leaned 
againit a column, with his head reclined on his arm; and after 
he had deliberated with himfelf for fome time on the different 
ijieafures in his' power to take, he fuddfenly quitted the houfe, 
and went vrith his friends to the port of Gythium, where he 
embarked in a vcffel he had prepared for that purpofe, and 
failed for Egypt* 

A Spartan, having. , made a lively reprefentation to him of 
the melancholy coitfequenccs that might attend his intended 
voyage to Egypt, ■ and the dndignity a king of Sparta would 
fulUin by crouching in a fervile manner to a foreign prince, 
took that opportunity to exhort him in the ftrongell manner, 
to prevent thofe juft reproaches by a voluntary and glorious 
death, and to vindicate, by that aftion, thofe who had facri- 
ficed their lives in the fields of Selafia, for the liberty of Sparta. 
‘‘ You are deceived,” cried Cleomenes, if you imagine there 
is any bravery in confronting death, merely through the ap- 
prehenfion of falfe fhame, or the defire of empty applaufe: 
fay rather, that fuch an a£tion is mean and pufillanimous. 
The death we may be induced to covet, inftead of being 
“ the evafion of an aiSion, ought to be an adiion itfelf fince 
nothing can be more difhonourable than either to live or 
“ die, merely for one's fclf. For my part, I (hall endeavour 
to be ufeful to my country, to my lateft breath; and wheii- 
“ ever this hope happens to fail us, it will be eafy for us to 
have recourfe to death, if fuch fliould be then our inclina- 
tion.” 

^ Cleomenes had fcarce fet fail, before Antigonus arrived at 
Sparta, and made himfelf mafter of the city. He feemed to 
treat the inhabitants more like a friend than a conqueror; and 
declared to them, that he had not engaged in a war againft 
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the Spartans, but againft Cleomenes, whofe flight had fatisfied 
and difarmed his refentment. He likewife added^ that it would 
be glorious to his memory, to have it faid by pofterity, that 
Sparta had been preferved by the prince who alone had the 
good fortune to take .it. He reckoned he had faved that city, 
by aboliflriug all that the zeal of Cleomenes had accomplilh- 
ed, for the re-eftabliftiment of the ancient laws of Lycurgus; 
though that conduft was the real caufe of its ruin. Sparta loft 
all that was valuable to her, by the overthrow, and involun- 
tary retreat of Cleomenes One fatal' battle blotted out that 
happy dawn of power apd glory, and for ever deprived him of 
the hopes of reinftating his city in her ancient fplendor, and 
original authority, which were incapable of fubfifling after 
the abolition of thofe ancient laws and cuft'oms on which her 
welfare was founded. Corruption then refumed her former 
courfe, and daily gathered ftrength, till Sparta funk to her laft 
declenfion in a very fliort fpace of time. It may therefore be 
juftly faid, that the bold views and enterprifes of Cleomenes 
were the laft ftruggles of its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered it; 
and his departure was occafioned by the intelligence he had 
received, that a war had broke out in Macedonia, where the 
Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. If this news had 
arrived three days fooner, Cleomenes might have been faved. 
Antigonus was already afflicted with a fevere indifpofitioi), 
which at laft ended in a confumption and total defluxion of 
humours, that carried him oft' two or three years after. He 
however would not fuffer himfelf to be dcjecled by his il! 
ftate of health, and had even fpirit enough to engage in new 
battles in his own kingdom, it was faid, that after he had 
been vidtorious over the Illyrians, he was fo tranfported with 
joy, that he frequently repeated thefe expreflions, « O the glo- 
“ rious happy battle!” And that he uttered this exclamation 
with fo much ardour, that he burft a vein, and loft a large 
quantity of blood; this fymptom was fucceeded by a violent 
fever, which ended his days. Some lime before his death, 
he fettled the fuccclTion to his dominions in favour of l^hilip, 
the fon of Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of ago; 
or it may be rather faid, that he returned him the feeptre, 
which had only been depofited in his hand. 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexandria, where 
he met with a very cold reception from the king, when he 
was firft introduced into his prefence. But after he had 
given that mpnarch proofs of his admirable fenfe, and fljowii 
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in his common converfation the generous freedom; opennefs, 
and fimplicity of the Spartan manners^ attended with a grace- 
ful politenefs, in which there was nothing mean, and even a 
noble pride that became his bir^h and* dignity; Ptolemy was 
then fenfible of his ntetit, and efteemed him infinitely more 
than all thofe courtiers who werb only foikitous tp pkafe him 
by ab]e£l flatteries. He was even ftrufck with cortfttfion and 
remorfe for his negfeft of fo great a man, and for his having 
abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raifed his owfi rejJu- 
tation, and enlarged his power to an infinite degree, by his 
victory over that prioce. ^ The king of Egypt then endea- 
voured to comfort and telievc Cleomcncs, by treating him 
with the utmoft honour, and giving him repeated aflurances 
that he would fend him into Greece with fuch a fleet and a 
fupply of money, as, wkh hia other good offices, (hould be 
fufficient to re-eftablifli him on the throne. He alfo affigned 
him an yearly penflon of twenty-four talents, about twenty 
thoufand pounds fterling, with which he fupported himfelf 
and his friends with the utmoft frugality, rei'erving all tire 
remainder of that allowance for the relief of thofe who retired 
into Egypt from Greece, ^ Ptolemy however died before he 
could accomplifli his promife to Cleomenes. This prince 
had reigned twenty-five years, and was the laft of that race 
in whom any true virtue and moderation was confpicuous; 
^ for the generality of his fuccefibrs were monfters of de- 
bauchery and wickednefs. The prince, whofc character we 
are now deferibing, had made it his ptincipal * care to extenA 
his dominions to the South, from concluding the peace with 
Syril. Accordingly he had extended it the whole length of 
the Rcd-fea, as well along the Arabian as the Ethiopian conlls, 
and even to the Straits f , which forms a communication with 
the Southern ocean. He was fucceeded on the tlirone of 
Egypt by his fon Ptolemy, furnamed Philopator. 

®Some time before this period, Rhodes fiuFered v^ry con- 
fiderable damages from a great earthquake. The walls of the 
city, with the arfenals, and the narrow pafTes in the haven, 
where the fhlps of that ifland were laid up, were reduced to 
a very ruinous condition; and the famous Coloflus, which 
was efteemed one of the wonders of the world, was thrown 
down, and entirely deftroyed. It is natural to think, that 
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this earthquake fpared neither private houfes nor public ftruc* 
tures, nor even the temples of the gods. The lofs fuftained 
by it amoifntcd to immenfe fumsj and the Rhodians, reduced 
to the utmoll diftrefs, fent deputations to all the neighbouring 
princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. 
An emulation worthy of praife, and not to be paralleled in 
hiftory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city, and Hiero 
and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, fignalized them- 
felves in a peculiar manner on that occafion. The two for- 
mer of thefe princes contributed above an hundred talents, 
and erected two ftatucs in the public place; one of which 
reprefented the people of Rhodes, and the other thofe of Sy- 
racufe; the former was crowned by the latter, to teftify, as 
Polybius obferves, that the Syracufans thought the opportunity 
of relieving the Rhodians a favour and obligation to themfelves. 
Ptolemy, befides his other expences, which amounted to a 
very confiderable fum, fupplied that people with three hundred 
talents, a million of bufliels of corn, and a fufficient quantity 
of timber for building ten galleys of ten benches of oars, and 
as many more of three benches, befides an infinite quantity of 
wood for other buildings; all which donations were accom- 
panied with three thoufand talents for erefting the Colofllis 
anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Prufias, Mithridates, and all the 
princes, as well as cities, fignalized their liberality on this 
occafion. Even private perfons emulated each other in iharing 
in this gloiious a(fl: of humanity; and hiftorians have recorded, 
that a lady, whofe name was Chryfeis and who truly merited 
that appellation, furniflied from her own fubftance one hun- 
dred thoufand bufiiels of com. “ Let the princes of thefe 
times,” fays Polybius, « who imagine they have done glorU 
oufly in giving four or five thoufand crowns, only confider 
“ how inferior their generofity is to that we have now de- 
Icribed.” Rhodes, in confequence of thefe liberalities, was 
rc-eftabliHicd in a few years, in a more opulent and fplendid 
Hate than flie had ever experienced before, if we only except 
the CololTus. 

This Coloflus was a brazen (latue of a prodigious fize, as I 
have formerly obferved; and fome authors have affirmed, that 
the money arifing from the contributions already mentioned, 
amounted to five times as much as the lofs which the Rlio- 
dians had fullalned. ^ This people, inftead of employing the 
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fums they had received, in replacing that (latue according to 
the intention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of Del* 
phos had forbid it, and given them a command to preferve 
that money for other purpofes, by which they enriched them- 
felves. The ColofTus lay neglefled on the ground, for the fpace 
of eight hundred and ninety-rfour years^ at the expiration 0^ 
which, that is to fay, in the fix hundredth and fifty>third year 
of our Lord, Moawyas *, the fixth Caliph or emperor of the 
Saracens, made himfelf mafter of Rhodes, and fold this ftatuc 
to a Jewilh merchant, who loaded nine hundred camels with 
the metal; which, computed by eight quintals for each load, 
after a dedu^ion of the diminution the ftatue had fuftained 
by rufi, and very probably by theft, amounted to more than 
thirty-fix thoufand pounds fterling, or feven thoufand two 
hundred quintals. 

* Zonar. fub regno ConlWntu Imperat. et Cedrenus. 
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This Book includes the hiftory of twenty-feven years, during which 
Ptolemy Philopator reigned. 


SECTION I. 

ANTTOCHUS TAKES THE STRONGEST CITIES IN COELOSTRIA. 
HE IS ENTIRELY DEFEATED AT THE BATTLE OF RAPHIA. 

I OBSERVED in the preceding book that Ptolemjr Philopa- 
tor had fucceeded Ptolemy Evergetes, his father, in Egypt. 
On the other Gde, Selcucus CalUnicus was dead in Parthia. 
He had left two fons, Seleucus and Antiochus-, and the firft, 
who was the elder, fucceeded to his father’s throne, and 
afllimed the furname of Ceraunus, or the Thunder, 

which no way fuited his charaftcr; for he was a very weak 
prince both in body and mind, and never did any adlions that 
correfponded with the idea of that name. His reign was 
fliort, and his authority but ill eftabiiflied, cither in the army 
or the provinces. What prevented his lofing it entirely was, 
that Achxus, his coufin, fon to Andromachus, his mother’s 
brother, a man of courage and abilities, alTumed the manage- 
ment of his affairs, which his father’s ill conduft had redu- 
ced to a very low ebb. As for Andromachus, he was taken 
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by Ptolemy, in a wtlt v^ith Callinicus*, and kept prifoner in 
Alexandria during all his reign, and part of the following. 

Attains king of Pergamus having feized upon all Afla mi- 
nor, from mount Taurus as far as the Hellefpont, Seleucus 
marched againft him, and left Hermias the Carian regent of 
Syria. Achaeus accompanied him in that expedition, and did 
him all the good fervices the ill ftate of his affairs would admit. 

* Having no money to pay the forces, and the king being 
defpifed by the foldiers for his wea|knefs, Nicanor and Apatu- 
rius, two of the chief officers, formed a confpiracy againft him 
during his abfcncc in Phrygia, and poifoncd him. However, 
Achaeus revenged that horrid adlion, by putting to death the 
two ring-leaders, and all who had engaged in their plot. He 
a£fed afterwards with fo much prudence and valour, with re- 
gard to the army, that he kept the foldiers in their obedience j 
and prevented Attains from taking advantage of this accident, 
which, but for his excellent conduff, would have loft the Sy- 
rian empire all it ftill pofleffed on that fide. 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the 
crown to Achaeus, and feveral of the provinces did the fame. 
However, he had the generofity to refufe it at that time, 
though he afterwards thought himfelf obliged to aft in a dif- 
ferent manner. In the prefent conjunfture, he not only re- 
fufed the crown, but preferved it carefully for the lawful heir, 
Antlochus, the brother of the deceafed king, who was but in 
his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his fetting out for Afia mi- 
nor, had fent him into Babylonia where he was when his 
brother died. He was now brought from thence to Antioch 
where he afeended the throne, and enjoyed it thirty-fix years. 
For his illuftrious aftions he. has been furnamed the Great. 
Achacus, to fecure the fucceffion in his favour, fent a detach- 
ment of the army to him in Syria, with Epigenes, one of the 
late king^s moft experienced generals. The reft of the forces 
he kept for the fervice of the ftate, in that part of the country 
where he himfelf was. 

^ As foon as Antiochus was pofleffed of the crown, he fent 
Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the Eaft ; the former 
as governor of Media, and the latter of Perfia. Achaeus w as 
appointed to prefide over the provinces of Afia minor. Epige- 
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nes had the command of the troops which were kept about 
the king’s pcrfon; and Hermias the Carian was declared his 
prime minifter, as he had been under his brother. Achaeus 
ibon recovered all the territories which Attalus had taken 
from the empire of Syria, and forced him to confine himfelf 
within his kingdom or Pergamus. Alexander and Molo, de- 
fpifing the king’s youth, were no fooner fixed in their govern- 
ments, but they tefufed to acknowledge him; and each declar- 
ed himfelf fovereign in the province over which he had been 
appointed lieutenant. Hermias, by his ill treatment of them, 
had very much contributed to their revolt. 

This minifter was of a cruel difpofition. The moft incon- 
fiderable faults were by him made crimes, and puniflied with 
the utmoft rigour. He was a man of very little geniu^ but 
haughty, full of himfelf, tenacious of his own opinion, and 
would have thought it a dilhonour to have either alked or 
followed another man’s advice. He could not bear that any 
perfon Ihould lhare with him in credit and authority. Merit 
of every kind was fufpefted by, or rather odious to him. But 
the chief objeft of his hatred was Epigcncs, who had the re- 
putation of being one of the ableft generals of his time, and 
in whom the troops repofed an entire confidence. It was 
this reputation gave the prime minifter umbrage; and it was 
not in his power to conceal the ill-will he bore him. 

* News being brought of Molo’s revolt, Antiochus aflem- 
bled his council, in order to confider what was to be done in 
the piefent pofture of aiFairs; and whether it would be ad- 
vifable for him to march in perfon againft tl)at rebel, or turn 
towards Ccaelofyria, to check the enterprifes of Ptolemy. 
Epigcncs was the firft who fpoke, and declared, that they had 
no time to lofe: that it was abfolutcly necefl'ary the king thould 
go in perfon into the Eaft, in order to take advantage of the 
moft favourable times and occafions for acting againlt the re- 
bels: that when he (hould be on the fp^^t, either M^jIo would 
not dare to attempt any thing in the fight of the prince, and 
of an army; or, in cafe he Ihould perfift in his defign, the 
people, (truck with the prefence of their fovereign, in the re- 
turn of their zeal and afFedtion for him, v.ou* ' not fail to 
deliver him up; but that the moft important point oi all was, 
not to give him time to fortify himfelf. Hermias could not 
forbear interrupting him; and cried, in an angry and felf-fuf- 
(icient tone of voice, that to advife the king to march in per- 
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fon againft Molo, with fo inconfiderable a body of forces, 
would be to deliver him up to the rebels. I’hc real motive 
of his fpeaking in this manner was, his being afraid of ilrar- 
ing in the dangers of that expedition. Ptolemy was to him 
a much lefs formidable enemy. There was little to be feared 
from invading a prinoc entirely devoted to trivial pleafutes- 
The advice of Hermias prevailed, upon which the command 
of part of the troops was given to Xenon and rheodotus, 
with orders to carry on the war again ft Molo; and the king 
himfelf marched with the reft of the army towards Ccelo- 
fyrxa. 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there found Lao- 
dice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pontus, who was 
brought thither to efpoufe him. Kc made fome (lay there to 
folcmiiize his nuptials, the joy of which was foon interrupted 
by the news brought from the Eait, viz. that his generals, 
unable to make head againft Molo and Alexander, who had 
united their forces, had been forced to retire, and leave them 
mailers of the field of battle. Antiochus then faw the error 
he had committed in not following Lpigencs^ advice; and 
Tlicreupon was for laying afide the enterpufc againft Ccclo- 
fyria, in order to march with all his troops to fupprefs that 
revolt. But Hermias perfifted as obftinately as ever in his 
firft opinion. He fancied he fpoke wonders, in declaring, in 
an emphatic, fententious manner, That it became kings to 
“ march in perfon againft kings, and to fend their lieuljcnants 
“ againft rebels.” Antiochus was fo weak as to acquiefee 
again in Hermias’ opinion. 

It is fcarce poifible to conceive how ufelefs experience of 
every kind is to an indolent prince, who lives without reflec- 
tion. This artful, infinuating, and deceitful minilter, who 
knew how to adapt himfelf to all the defires and inclinations 
of his mafter; inventive and induftrious in finding out new 
methods to pleafe and amufe, he had the cunning to make 
himfelf neceflary, by eafing his prince of the weight of aft'aiis j 
lo that Antiochus imagined he could not do without him. 
And though he perceived fcvcral things in his conduct and 
counfels which gave him difguft, he would not give himfelf 
the trouble to examine ftriclly into them; nor had refolution 
enough to refume the authority he had in a manner abandon- 
ed to him. So that acquiefeing again in his opinion on this 
occafion, not from convi£lion, but weaknefs and indolence, 
he contented himfelf with fending a general, and a body of 
troops, into the and himfelf refumed tlie expedition of 
Coelofyria. 
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The general he fent on that occaCon was Xenetas the 
Achaean, in whofe commiffion it was ordered, that the two 
firft generals fhould refign to him the command of theit 
forces, and ferve under him. He had never commanded in 
chief before, and his only merit was, his being the prime 
minifter’s friend and creature. Raifed to tn employment, 
which his vanity and prefumption could never have hoped, 
he behaved with haughtinefs to the other officers, and with 
boldnefs and temerity to the enemy. Th,e fuccefs was fuch 
as might be expedted from fo ill a choice. In paffing the 
'rigris, he fell into an ambufeade, into which the enemy drew 
him by ftratagem, and himfelf and all his army were cut to 
pieces. This vidlory opened to the rebels the province of 
Babylonia and all Mefopotamia, of which they, by this means, 
pofleiTed themfelves without any oppofition. 

Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into Coelofyria, 
as far as the valley lying between the two ridges of the moun- 
tains Libanus and Antilibanus. He found the paflesof thefe 
mountains fo ftrongly fortified, and fo well defended by The- 
odotus the ud'itolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided the go- 
veninieiit of this province, that he was obliged to march back, 
finding it not polfiblc for him to .advance farther. There is 
no doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops in the Eaft 
haftened alfo his retreat. He alTembled his council, and again 
debated on the rebellion. Epigenes, after faying, in a modeft 
tone, thrtt it would have been moll advifable to march imme- 
diately againft them, to prevent their having time to fortify 
themfelves as they had done, added, that the fame reafori 
ought to make them more expeditious now, and devote their 
whole care and ftudy to a war, which, if neglefled, might 
terminate in the ruin of tlie empire. Hermias, who thought 
liimfelf injured by this dtfcourfe, began to exclaim againft 
Epigenes in the moft opprobrious terms on this occafion. He 
conjured the king not to lay afide the enterprife of Coelofyria, 
affirming, that he could not abandon it, without inftancing a 
levity and incoiiftancy, entirely inconfiftent with the glory of 
VI prince of his wifdom and knowledge. The whole council 
liung down their heads through fliame; and Antiochus him- 
felf was much diflatisfied. It was unanimoully refolved to 
inarch with the utmoft fpeed againft the rebels: and Her- 
mias, finding that all refiftance would be in vain, grew imme- 
diately quite another man. He came over with great zeal to 
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the general opinion, and feemed more arde;it than any body 
for haftening its execution. Accordingly the troops let out 
towards Apamea, where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had fcarce fet out, when a fedition arofe in the 
army on account of the foldiers arrears. This unlucky acci- 
dent threw thi king into the utmoft confternation and 
anxiety, and indeed the danger was imminent Hermias, 
feeing the king in fuch perplexity, comforted him, and pro- 
niifed to pay immediately the whole arrears due to the army: 
but at the fame time earnellly befought Antiochus not to 
take Epigenes with him in this expedition, becaufe, after the 
noife their quarrels had made, it would no longer be pofiible 
for them to a£t in concert in the operations of the war, as 
the good of the fervice might require. His view in this was, 
to begin by leflening Antiochus’ efteem and afFe£lion for £pi- 
genes by abfence, well knowing, that princes foon forget the 
virtue and fervices of a man removed from their fight. 

This pvopofal perplexed the king very much, who was per- 
fe£l)y fcnfible how neceflary the prefence of a general of £pi- 
genes* experience and ability was in fo important an expedi- 
tion. But*, as Hermias had induftriouily contrived to be- 
fiege, and in a manner poflefshim by all manner of methods, 
fuch as fuggefling to him pretended views of economy, 
watching his every a£iioi}, keeping a kind of guard over him, 
and bribing his affeflion by the molt abandoned complacen- 
cy and adulation, that unhappy prince was no longer his own 
mailer. The king therefore confented, though with the ut- 
moft rclinflance, to what he required; and Epigenes was 
accordingly ordered to retire to Apamea. This event fur- 
pritcd and terrified all the courtiers, who were apprehenfive 
of the fame fate: but the foldiers, having received all their 
arrears, were very eafy; and thought themfelves highly ob- 
liged to the prime minifter, by whofe means they had been 
paid. Having in this manner made himfcif mailer of the 
nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, he marched 
with the king. 

As Epigenes’ difgrace extended only to his removal, it was 
i iV from fatiating his vengeance; and as it did not calm his 
imeailnrfs with regard to the' future, he was apprehenfive 
that he might obtain leave to return, to prevent which he em- 
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ployed efFeftual means. Alexis, governor of the citadel of 
Apamea, was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how few 
would be otherwife with regard to an all-powerful minifler, 
the folc difpenfer of his mafter’s graces! Hermias orders this 
man to difpatch iipigenes, and prefcribcs him the manner. 
In confequence of this, Alexis bribes one of Epigenes’ domef- 
tics; and by gifts and promifes, engages him to Aide a letter 
he gave him among his matter’s papers. 'Ehis letter feemed^ 
to have been written and fubferibed by Molo, one of the chiefs* 
of the rebels, who thanked Epigenes for having* formed a 
confpiracy againtt the king, and communicated to him the 
methods by which he might fafely put it in execution. Some 
days after, Alexis went to him, and afked whether he had 
not received a letter from Molo? Epigenes, fiirprifed at this 
quellion, exprcflbtl his aftoniftiment, and at the fame time 
the highett indignation. Ihe other replied, that he was or- 
dered to infpedl his papers. Accordingly, a fearch being 
made, the forged letter was found; and Epigenes, without be- 
ing called to a trial, or otherwife examined, was pul to death. 
Ihe king, at the bare fight of the letter, imagined that the 
charge liad been fully proved againtt him. However, the 
courtiers thought otherwile; but fear kept them all tongue- 
tied, and dumb. How unhappy, and how much to be pitied, 
are princes!- 

Although the feafon was now very far advanced, Antio- 
chus pafled the Euphrates, aflembled all his forces; and that 
he might be nearer at hand, to open the campaign very early 
the next fpring, he in the mean time fent them into winter- 
quarters in the neighbourhood. 

" Upon the return of the feafon he marched them towards 
the Tigris, pafled that river, forced Molo to come to an en- 
gagement, and gained fo complete a victory over him, that 
the rebel, feeing all lott, laid violent hands on himfelf. His 
brother Alexander was at that time in Perlia, where Neolas, 
another of their brothers who cfcaped out of this battle, 
brought him that mournful news Finding their aifairs del- 
perate, they firtt killed their mother, afterwards tueir wives 
and children, and at laft difpatcheJ thcmfelves, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the conqueror. Such was the end of 
this rebellion, which proved the ruin of all who engaged in it. 
A juft reward for all thofe who dare to take up arms againtt 
iheir fovereign. 
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After this viilory, the remaitis of the vanquiflied army 
fubmitted to the king, who only reprimanded them in very 
fevere terms, and afterwards pardoned them. He then fent 
them into Media, under the command of thofe to whofe care 
he had committed the government of that province; and re^ 
turning from thence into Seleucia over the Tigris, he fpent 
fome time there in giving the orders neceflary for the re-efta- 
blifhing his authority in the provinces which had revolted, 
and for fettling all things on their former foot. 

This being done by perfons whom he appointed for that 
purpofe, he marched againft the Atropatians, who inhabited 
the country fituated on the weft of Media, and which is now 
called Georgia. Their king, Artabazanes by name, was a 
decrepid old man, who being greatly terrified with Antiochus' 
appioacli at the head of a viftorious army, fent and made his 
iubmiilion, and concluded a peace on fuch conditions as An- 
tiochus thought proper to prcfcribc. 

^ News came at this time, that the queen was delivered cf 
a foil, which proved a fubjeft of joy to the court as well as 
the army. Hermias, from that moment, revolyed in his 
mind how he might difpatch Antiochus; in hopes that, after 
his death, he (hould certainly be appointed guardian of the 
young prince; and that in his name, be might reign with 
unlimited power. His ptide and infolence had made him 
odious to all men. The people groaned under a government, 
which the avarice and cruelty of a prime minifter had ren- 
dered infupportable. The complaints did doc reach the 
throne, whole avenues were all clofed againft them. No one 
dared to inform the king of the oppreffion under which his 
people groaned. It was well known that he apprehended iii- 
fpedling the truth; and that he abandoned to Hermias* cruel- 
ty, all who dared to fpeak againft him. Till now he had been 
an utter ftrangcr to the injufticc and violence which Her- 
mias exercifed under his name. At laft, however, he began 
to open his eyes; but was himfelf afraid of his minifter, 
whofe dependent he had made himfelf, and who had affum- 
ed an abfolutc authority over him, by taking advantage of 
the indolence of his difpofition, who, at firft, was well pleat- 
ed with difeharging the burden of affairs on Hermias. 

Apollophanes, bis phyfician, in whom the king repofed great 
conhdence, and who, by his employment, had free accefs to 
him, took a proper time to reprefent the general difconrcnc 
of his fubje^ls, and the danger to which himfdf was expofed, 
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by the ill condufl of his prime minillcr. He therefore Advif- 
cd Antinchus to take care of himfelf, left the fame fate fliould 
attend him as his brother had experienced in Phrygia; who 
fell a vidim to the ambition of thofe on whom he moll relied; 
that it was plain Ilermias was hatching feme ill defign; and 
that to prevent it, not a moment was to be loft. Thelc were 
real ferviccs, which an ofticer, who is attached to the perfon 
of his king, and who havS a fincere afFcflion for him, may and 
ought to perform, fiuch is the ufc he ought to make of the 
free accefs which his fovereign vouchfafes, and the confidence 
with which he lioncurs him. 

Antiochub was furrounded by courtiers whom he had loaded 
with his favours, of whom not one had the courage to hazard 
his fortune, by telling him the truth. It has been very juftly 
faid, that one of the greateft bleflings which God can bellow 
on kings, is to deliver them from the tongues ot ilatterers, 
and the lilence of good men. 

This prince, as was already obferved, had begun to enter- 
tain feme fufpicions of his chief minifter, but did not reveal 
his thoughts to any perfon, not knowing whom to truft. He 
v'as extremely well pleafed that his phyfician bad given him 
this advice; and concerted ineafurcs with him to rid himfelf 
of a minifter fo univerfally detelled, and fo dangerous. Ac- 
cordingly, he removed to fome fmall diftance from the army, 
upon pretence of being indifpofed, and carried Hermias with 
him to bear him company; here taking him to walk in a foli- 
tary place wliere none of his creatures could come to his aflift- 
ance, he caufed him to be aflaflinated. His death caufed an 
univerfal joy throughout the whole empire. This haughty and 
cruel man had governed, on all occafions, with great cruelty 
and violence; and whoever dared to oppofe cither his opi- 
nions or defigns, was fure to fall a vitHm to his refentments. 
Accordingly, he was univerfally hated; and this hatred dif- 
played itfelf more ftrongly in Apumea than in any other place : 
for the inllant the news was brought of his death, all the 
citizens rofe with the utmoft fury, and Honed his wife and 
children. 

P Antiochus, having fo happily re-eftabliftied his affairs in 
the Eaft, and raifed to the government of the feveral provin-i 
ces perfons of merit, in whom he could ;:epofe the greateft 
confidence, marched back his army into Syria, and put it into 
winter-quarters. He fpent the remainder of the year in Anti* 
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och, in holding frequent councils with his minifters, on the 
operations of the enfuing campaign. 

This prince had two other very dangerous enterprifes to put 
in execution, for re-cftablifliing entirely the fafety and glory 
of the empire of Syria: one was againit Ptolemy, to recover 
Ccelofyria) and the other againft Acha^us, who had ufurped 
the fovereignty of Aha minor. 

Ptolemy Evergetes having feized upon all Coelofyria, in the 
beginning of Seleucus Callinicus’ reign, as was before related, 
the king of Egypt was ftill poflTeffed of a great part of that 
province, and Antiochus not^ a little incommoded by fuch a 
neighbour. 

With refpe£l to Acbxus, we have already feen in what 
manner he refufed the crown which was offered him after the 
death of Seleucus Ceraunus^ and had placed it on the head 
of Antiochus the lawful monarch, who, to reward his fidelity 
and fervices, had appointed him governor of all the provinces 
of Afia minor. By his valour and good conduft he had re- 
covered them all from Attains, king of Pergamus, who had 
feized upon thofe countries, and fortified himfclf llrongly in 
them. Such a feries of fuccefs drew upon him the envy of 
fuch as had the ears of Antiochus. Upon this a report was 
fpread, that he intended to ufurp the crown; and with that 
view held a fecrct correfpondence with Ptolemy. Whether 
thefe fufpicions were well or ill grounded, he thought it ad- 
vifable to prevent the evil defigns of his enemies; and there- 
fore, taking the crown which he had refufed before, he cauf- 
ed himfelf lo be declared king. 

He foon became one of the mod powerful monarchs of Afia, 
and all princes folicited very carneftly his alliance. ** This 
was evident in a war which then broke out between the Rho- 
dians and the Byzantines, on occafion of a tribute which the 
latter had impofed on all the Blips that pafied through the 
Straits; a tribute which was very grievous to the Rhodians, 
becaufe of the great trade they carried on in the Black- fea. 
Achxus, at the eiVneft follcitations of the inhabitants of By- 
zantium, had promifed to aflift them; the report of which 
threw the Rhodians into the utmoli cox^ernaclon, as well as 
Prufias king of Bithynia, whom they had engaged in their 
party. In the extreme perplexity they were under, they 
thouglit of an expedient to difengage Achscus from the By- 
zantines, and to bring him over to their intered. Androma- 
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chus, his father, btother to Laodice, whom Seleucus had 
married, was aftually prifoncr in Alexandria. Thefc fent a 
deputation to Ptolemy, requefting that he might be fet at 
liberty. The king, who was alfo very glad to oblige Achoeus, 
as it was in his power to furnifh him with confiderable fuc- 
cours againft Antiochus, with whom he was engaged in war, 
readily granted the Rhodians their requeft, and put Aiidro- 
machus into their hands. This was a very agreeable prefenc 
to Achxus, and made the Byzantines lofe all hopes. They 
thereupon confented to rein (late things upon the ancient foot, 
and take off the new tribute which had occafioned the war. 
Thus a peace was concluded between the two ftatcb, and 
Achoeus had all the honour of it. 

' It was againft this prince and Ptolemy that Antiochus 
was refolved to turn his arms. Thefe were the two danger- 
ous wars he had to fuftain; and were the fubje£l of the deli- 
berations of his council, to confider which of them he ihould 
undertake hrft. After weighing all things maturely, it was 
refolved to march firft againft Ptolemy, before they attacked 
Achaeus, whom they then only menaced in the ftrohgeft 
terms: and accordingly all the forces were ordered to ai^m- 
ble in Apamea, and afterwards to march into Coelofyria. 

In a council that was held before the army fet out, Apollo- 
phanes, the king’s phyiician, reprefented to him, that it would 
be a great overfight, (hould they march into Coelofyria, and 
leave behinl them Seleucia in the hands of the enemy, and 
fo near the capital of the empire. His opinion brought over 
the whole council, by the evident ftrength of the reafons 
which fupported it; for this city (lands on the fame river as 
Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near the mouth of it. 
When Ptolemy Evergetes undertook the invadon already 
mentioned, to fupport the rights of his fifter Berenice, he 
feized that city, and put a ftrong Egyptian garrifon into it, 
which had kept poffclFion of that important place full twenty- 
feven years. Among many prejudices it did to the inhabi- 
tants of Antioch, one was, its cutting ofF entirely their com- 
munication with the fea, and ruining all their trade; for 
Seleucia, being fituated near the mouth of the Oroiues, was 
the harbour of Antioch, which fulFcred grievoufly by that 
means. All thefc reafons, being clearly and ftrongly urged 
bjr Apollophanes, determined the king and council to follow 
his plan,, and to open the campaign with the fiege of Seltu- 
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<iia. Accordingly the whole army marched thither, invefted 
it, took it by ftorm, and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence into 
CoclofyTia, where Thcodotus the ^toHan, governor of it un- 
der Pfolemy* promifed to put him in poifelBon of the whole 
country. Wc have feen how vigouroufly he had repulfed him 
the year before; ncverthelcfs, the court qf Egypt had not 
been fatisfied with his fervices on that occafion. Thofe who 
governed the king, expefted greater things from his valour; 
and were perfuaded, that it was in his power to have done 
fbmethlng more. Accordingly he was fent for to Alexandria, 
to give an account of his condu6t; and was threatened with 
no lefs than lodng his head. Indeed, after his reafons had 
been heard, he was acquitted, and fent back to his govetn- 
ment. However, he could not forgive the groundlefs injury 
they had done him; and was fo exafperated at the affront, 
that he refolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to which he 
had been an eye-witnefs, heightened his indignation and re- 
fentment. It was intolerable to him, to depend on the caprice 
of ft bafe and contemptible a fet of people. And, indeed, it 
would be impoflible for fancy to conceive more abominable 
exceffes than thofe in which Philopator plunged himfelf dur* 
ing his whole reign; and the court inaitated but too cxaftly 
the example he fet them. It was thought that he had poi- 
fbned his father, whence he was, by Antiphrafis, furnamed 
* Philopator. He publicly caufed Berenice his mother, and 
Magis his only brother, to be put to death. After he had 
gdt rid of all thofe who could either give him good counfel, 
or excite his jealoufy, he abandoned himfelf to the mod in- 
famous pleafures; and was folely intent on gratifying his 
luxury, brutality, and the moft lhameful paffions. His prime 
minifler was Sofibes, a man every way qualified for the fer- 
vicc of fuch a mafter as Philopatot; and one whofe foie 
view was to fupport himfelf in power by any means whatfo- 
ever. The reader will naturally imagine, that, in fuch a 
court, the power of women had rio bounds. 

Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not bear to 
depend on fuch people, and therefore refolved to find a fovc- 
reign more worthy of his fervices. Accordingly, he was no 
frioner returned to his government, but he feiied upon the 
cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for king Antiochus, 
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and immediately difpatchcd the courier above mentioned to 
invite him thither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, though he was of the 
fame country with Theodotus, however would not defert 
Ptolemy, but preferved his fidelity to that prince. The in- 
ftant therefore that Theodotus had taken Ptolemais, he be- 
fieged him in it; pofleffed himfelf of the pafles of mount Li- 
banus to ftop Antiochus, who was advancing to the aid of 
Theodotus, and defended them to the laft extremity. How- 
ever, he was afterwards forced to abandon them, by which 
means Antiochus took poffeffion of Tyre and Ptolemais^ 
whofe gates were opened to him by Theodotus. 

In thefe two cities were the magazines which Ptolemy had 
laid up for the ufe of his army, with a fleet of forty fail. He 
gave the command of thefe (hips to Diognetus, his adimralj 
who was ordered to fail to Pelufium, whither the king in- 
tended to march by land, with the view of invading Egypt on 
that fide : however, being informed that this was the feafon 
in which the inhabitants ufed to lay the country under water, 
by opening the dykes of the Nile, and confequently, tliat it 
would be impoflible for him to advance into Egypt at that 
time, he abandoned that projeif, and employed the whole 
force of his arms to reduce the reft of Coelofyria^. He feized 
upon fome fortrefles, and others fubmitted to him; ® and at 
laft he polTelTcd himfelf of Damafeus, the capital of that pro- 
vince, after having deceived Dinon the governor of it by a 
ftratagem. 

The laft a£l:ion of this campaign was the fiege of Dora, a 
maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel. This 
place, which was ftrongly fituated, had been fo well fortified 
by Nicolaus, that it was impoflible for Antiochus to take it- 
He therefore was forced to agree to a four month’s truce, 
propofed to him in the name of Ptolemy; and this ferved 
him as an honourable pretence for marching back his army 
to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter-quar- 
ters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus, the TILtolian, gover- 
nor of all the places he had conquered in this country. 

' During the interval of this truce, a treaty was negotiated 
between the two crowns, in which, however, the only view 
of both parties was to gain time. Ptolemy had occafion for 
it, in order to making the necefiary preparations for carrying 
on the war; and Antiochus for reducing Achaeus. The lat- 
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ter was not fatlsfied with Afia minor, of which he was al- 
ready matter; but had no Icfs in view than to dethrone Anti- 
ochus, and to difpoflefs him of all his dominions. To check 
his ambitious views, it was neceflary for Antioch us not to be 
employed on the frontiers^ or engaged ixi remote conquefts. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom Coelo- 
fyria, Phccnicia, Samaria, and Judsea, had been given, in the 
partition of Alexander the Great’s empire, between Ptolemy, 
Scleucus, Caflander, Lyfimachus, after the death of Anti- 
gonus, in the battle of Ipfus. Ptolemy laid claim to them, 
by virtue of their having been afllgned by this treaty to Pto- 
lemy Soter, his great grandfather. On the other fide, Anti- 
ochus pretended that they had been given to Sel^ucus Nica- 
tor; and therefore that they were his right, being heir and 
fucceflbr of that king in the empire of Syria. Another diffi- 
culty embarafled the commiflioners. Ptolemy would have 
Achaeus included in the treaty, which Antiochus oppofed ab- 
folutely, alledging, that it was a (hameful and unheard-oi' 
thing, for a king like Ptolemy to efpoufc the party of rebels, 
and countenance revolt. 

“ During thefe contefts, in which neither fide would yield 
to the other, the time of the truce elapfed; and nothing being 
concluded, it became neceflary to have recourfe again to 
arrps. Nicolaus, the ^tolian, had given fo many proofs ot 
valour and fidelity in the laft campaign, that Ptolemy gave 
him the command in chief of his army, and charged him 
w^ith every thing relating to the fervicc of the king, in thofe 
provinces which occafioned the war. Perigenes, the ad- 
miral, put to fea 'with the fleet, in order to a£t againit the 
enemy on that fide. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the ren- 
dezvous of all his forces, whither all the neceiTary provifions 
had been fent from Egypt. From thence he marched to 
mount Libanus, where he feized all the pafles between that 
chain of mountains and the fea, by which Antiochus was 
obliged to pafs; firmly refolved to wait for him there, and 
itop his march, by the fuperiority which the advantageous 
pofts he was matter of gave him. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not ina£^ive, but prepare 
ed all things both by fea and land for a vigorous invafion. 
lie gave the command of his fleet to Diognetus, his admiral, 
and put himfclf at the head of his land-forces. The fleets 
coafted the armies on both fidcs; fo that their naval as well 
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as land-forces met at the pafles which Nicolaus had feized. 
WhilR; Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets began 
to enga^, fo that the battle began both by*^ fea and land at 
the fame time. At fea neither party had the fuperiority; but 
on land Antiochus had the advantage, and forced Nicolaus to 
retire to Sidon, a/ter lofing four thoufand of his foldiers, who 
were either killed or taken prifoners. Perigenes followed 
him thither with the Egyptian fleet; and Antiochus purfued 
them to that city both by fea and land, with the defign of be- 
fieging them in it. He neverthclefs found that conquelt 
would be attended with too many difficulties, becaufe of the 
great number of troops in the city, where they had a great 
abundance of provifions, and other neceflaries; and he was 
not willing to befiegc it in form. He therefore fent his fleet 
to Tyre, and marched into Galilee. After having fubjefted 
it by the taking of feveral cities, he pafled the river Jordan, 
entered Gilead, and poflefled himfelf of all that country, for- 
merly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and 
half the tribe of Manafleh. 

The feafon was now too far advanced to prolong the cam-c 
paign, for which reafon he returned back by the river Jor- 
dan, left the government of Samaria to Hippolochus and Ke- 
reas, who had deferted Ptolemy’s fervice, and come over to 
him; and he gave them five thoufand men to keep it in fub- 
je£lion. He marched the reft of the forces back to Ptolc- 
niais, where he put them into winter-quarters. 

* The campaign was again opened in fpring. Ptolemy 
caufed fevency thoufand foot, five thoufand horfe, and fixry- 
three elephants, to advance towards Pelufium. He was at 
the head of thefe forces, and marched them through the dc- 
ferts which divide Egypt from Palcftinc, and encamped at 
Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter 
which cities the two armies met. That of Antiochus was 
fomething more numerous than the other. His forces con- 
fided of feventy-two thoufand foot, twelve thoufand horfe, 
and one hundred and two elephants. He firft encamped 
within * ten furlongs, and foon after within five of the 
enemy. All the time they lay fo near one another they were 
perpetually (kirmilhing, either when they went to fetch fr^fh 
water, or in foraging; particulars alfo diftinguifted them- 
felves upon thefe occafions. 
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Theoflotus, tho uStolian* who had fervcd many years 
under the Egyptians, favoured by the darknefs of the night, 
entered their camp, accompanied only by two perfons. He 
was -taken for an Ei^yptianj fo that he advanced as far as 
Ptolemy’s tent, with a defign to kill him, and by that bold 
to put an end to the war; but the king happening not 
to be in his tent, he killed his firft phyfician, having miftaken 
him for Ptolemy. He alfo wounded two other perfons 5 and 
during the alarm and noife which this attempt occafioned, he 
efcaped to his camp. 

But at laft the two kings, rcfolving to decide their quarrel, 
drew up their armies in battle-array. They rode from one 
body to another, at the head of their lines, to animate their 
troops. Arfinoc, the filler and wife of Ptolemy, not only ex- 
horted the foldiers to behave manfully before the battle, but 
did not leave her hulband even during the heat of the en- 
gagement. The iflue of it was, Antiochus, being at the head 
of his right wing, defeated the enemy’s left. But whilft 
hurried on by an inconfiderate ardour, he engaged too warm- 
ly in the purfuit, Ptolemy, who had been as fiiccefsful in the 
other wing, charged Antiochus’ center in flank, which was 
then uncovered, and broke it before it was pofTible for that 
prince to come to its relief. An old oflicer, who faw which 
way the dull flew, concluded that the center was defeated, 
and accordingly made Antiochus obferve it. But though he 
faced about that inftant, he came too late to amend his fault*, 
and found the relt of his army broke and put to flight. He 
himfcH was now obliged to provide for his retreat, and retired 
fo Raphia, and afterwards to Gaza, with the lofs of ten thou- 
fand men killed, and four thoufand taken prifontrs. Finding 
it would now be impoflible for him to continue the campaign 
againft Ptolemy, he abandoned all his conquefts, and retreat- 
ed to Antioch with the remains of his army. This battle of 
Raphia was fought at the fame time with that in which Han- 
nibal defeated Flaminlus the conful on the banks of the lake 
Thrafymenc in Hetruria 

After Antiochus’ retreat, all Coelofyria and Paleftine fub- 
mitted with great cheerfulnefs to Ptolemy. Having been 
long fubjeft to the Egyptians, they were more inclined to 
them than to Antiochus. The conqueror’s court was foon 
crowded with ambafladors from ail the cities, and from Ju- 
daea among the reft, to pay homage to, and olFer him pre- 
fents; Mid aU met with a gracious reception. 
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y Ptolemy was defix^s of makifjg a progtcfs through tlic 
conquered provinces, and, among other cities, he vifited Je- 
rirfaienu He faw f the temple there, and even offered fa* 
cnficfs to the God of Ifrael; making at the fame time obla» 
tions, and bellowing confiderablc gifts. However, nor being 
fatisfied with viewing it from the outward court, beyond 
which no Gentile was allowed to go, he was determined to 
enter the fanfluary, and even as far as the Holy of Holies; 
to which no one was allowed accefs but the high-priell, and 
that but once every year, on the day of the great expiation. 
The report of this being foon fpre?d, occalioned a great tu- 
mult. The hlgh-priefl informed him of the holinefs of the 
place; and the exprefs law of God, by which he was forbid 
to enter it The prietts and Levites drew together in a body 
to oppofc his rafh defign, which the people alfo conjured him 
to lay afide. And now all places echoed with the lamenta- 
tions which were made, on account of the profanation to 
which their temple would be expofed; and in all places the 
people were lifting up their hands, to implore heaven not to 
fufflr it. However, all this oppotition, inftead of prevailing 
with the king, only inflamed his curiofity the more. He 
forced in as far as the fecond court; but, as he Was preparing 
to enter the temple itfelf, God ftruck him with a fudden ter- 
ror, which threw him into fuch prodigious diforder, that he 
was carried off half dead. After this he left the city, highly 
exafperatnl againft the Jewifli nation, on account of the ac- 
cident which had befallen him, and highly threatened it with 
his revenge. He accordingly kept his word; and the fol- 
lowing year ralfed a cruel perfecution, efpeci^lly againll the 
Jews of Alexandria, whom he endeavoured to reduce by force 
to worfhip falfe deities- 

-^The in (I ant that Antiochus, after the battle of Raphia, 
arrived at Antioch, he fciit art embaffy to Ptolemy, to fue for 
peadc. The circum (lance which prompted hiiti to this was, 
!iis fufpedling the fidelity of his people; for he could not but 
perceive that his credit and authority were very much kffen- 

y Maccab. 1. ill c r. 
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cd fince his lafl: defeat. BeGdes, it was high time for him to 
turn his arms towards Achxus, and check the progrefs he 
made, which increafed daily. To obviate the danger which 
threatened him on that Gde, he concluded that it would be 
fafeft for him to make a peace upon any terms with Ptolemy; 
to avoid being oppofcd by two fuch powerful enemies, who, 
invading him on both Gdes, would certainly overpower him 
at lafl. He therefore invefted his ambaifadors with full pow- 
ers to give up to Ptolemy all chofe provinces which were the 
fubjefl of their contell, i. e. Ccelofyria and Paleftine. Coc- 
lofyria included that part of Syria which lies between the 
mountains Libanus and Antllibanus; and Paleftine, all the 
country which anciently was the inheritance of the children 
of Ifrael; and the coaft of thefe two provinces was what the 
Greeks called Phoenicia. Antiochus con fen ted to reGgn up 
all his country to the king of Egypt, to purchafe a peace at 
this junfturcj chooGng rather to give up this part of his do- 
minions, than hazard the loGng of them all. A truce 
therefore agreed for twelve months; and before the expiration 
of that time, a peace was concluded on the fame terms. 
Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage of this vidlory for 
conquering all Syria, was deGrous of putting an end to the 
War, that he might have an opportunity of Jv. voting himfeif 
entirely to his pleafures. His fubjefts, knowing nis want of 
fpirit and effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been 
poflible for him to have been fo fuccefsful; and, at the fame 
time, they were difpleafed at his having concluded a peace, 
by which he had, tied up his hands. The difeontent they 
conceived on this account, was the chief fource of the difor- 
ders in Egypt, which at laft rofe to an open rebellion : fo 
that Ptolemy, by endeavouring to avoid a foreign war, drew 
one upon himfeif in the center of his own dominions. 

^ Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with Ptolemy, 
devoted his whole attention to the war againft Achaeus, and 
made all the preparations nectffary for taking the Geld. At 
laft he paffed mouqt Tiurus, and entered Afia minor with an 
intention tofubdue it. Here he concluded a treaty with At- 
t^iius king of Pergamu:., by virtue of which they united their 
forces againft the common enemy. They att^ked him with 
fo much vigour, that he abandoned the open coinUry to them, 
and (hut himfeif up in Sardis, to which Antiochus laying 
Gege, Achseus held it out above a year. He often made faillcb, 
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and a great many battles were fought under the Walls of the 
city. At la(t, by a dratagem of Ligoras, one of Antiochus' 
commanders, Sardis was taken* Achaeus retired into the 
citadel, where he defended himfelf, till he was delivered up 
by two traiterous Cretans. This fadt confirms the truth of 
the proverbi which faid that the * << Cretans were liars and 
knaves. ’ 

** Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Achseus, and 
was very forty for his being fo clofely blocked up in the caf- 
tle o£ Sardis ; and therefore commanded Sofibes to relieve him 
at any price whatfoever. There was then in Ptolemy’s court 
a very cunning Cretan, Bolts by name, who had lived a confi* 
derable time at Sardis. Sofibes confulted this man, and afk- 
ed whether he could not think on fome method for Achxus’ 
efcape. The Cretan de fired time to confider of it; and re- 
turning to Sofibes, offered to undertake it, and explained to 
him tiie manner in which he intended to proceed. He told 
him, that he had an intimate friend, who was alfo his near re- 
lation, Cambylus by name, a captain in the Cretan troops in 
Antiochus’ fervice: that he commanded at that time in a fort 
behind the caftle of Sardis, and that he would prevail with 
him to let Achxus efcape that way. His projeft being a*^- 
proved, he was Tent with the utmoil fpeed to Sardis to put it 
in execution, and ten f talents were given him to defray his 
expcnces, &c. and a much more confiderable fum promifed 
him in cafe he fucceeded. After his arrival, he communicates 
the affair to Cambylus, when thofe two mifcreants agree, for 
their greater advantage, to go and reveal their defign to Anri- 
ochus. They offered that prince, as they themfelvcs iud 
determined, to play their parts fo well, that, inftead of procur- 
Jttig Achxus’ cfcap^e, they would bring him to him, upon con- 
dition of receiving a confiderable reward, to be divided among 
them, as well as the ten talents which Bolis had already re- 
ceived. 

Antiochus was overjoyed at what he had heard, and pro- 
mifed them a reward that fufficed to engage them to do him 
that important fervice. Upon this Bolis, by Cambylus’ affifl- 
ance, eafily got admifRon into the caftle, where the creden- 
tials he produced from Sofibes, and fome other of Achxus’ 
friends, gained him the entire confidence of that ill* fated 
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pri|i$0. Aecerdlof iy he trufted himfelf to thofe two wretch(»> 
the ioftant he was out of the caiile^ Ceized and cklivcfed 
hinf> to Antiochvs. Thia king eanfed him to be immediately 
beheaded* and thereby put an end to that war of AQa; for 
the moment tbofe who ftiU fullained the hege heard of 
Achxus’ deaths they furrendcred; and a little after, alf the 
other places in the provinces of Alia did the fame. 

Rebela very (eUpm come to a good tnd^ and though the 
perfidy of fuc^ trailers flSrikes us with horror, and raifes our 
mdignation, we are not inclined to pity the unhappy fate of 
Achaeus* who had made himfelf worthy of it^ by his iafidelity 
to hi^ fovereign. 

^ It wa^ ak^ttt this time that the difeontent of the Egyp- 
tians agamft Fhilopator began to break out. According to 
Polybius, it occafioned a civil war; but neitlier himfelf nor 
any other author gives us the particulars of it. 

^ We alfo read in Livy, that the Romans, fome time after, 
font deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, doubrlefs the fame 
queen who before was called Aifinoe, to renew their ancient 
friendfhip and alliance with Egypt. Thefe carried as a pre^ 
fenc to the king, a robe and purple tunic, with an * ivory 
chair; and to the queen an embroidered robe, and a purple 
fcarf. buclvktnd of prefents (how the happy fimplicity which 
in thofe ages prevailed among the Romans. 

^Philopator had at this time byf Arfinoe, his wife and fif- 
ler, a fon called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who fucceeded him at 
jve years of age. 

^ Fhilopator, from the fignal vi£fory he bad obtained over 
An;iochus, had abandoned himfelf < to pleafures and excefl'es 
of every kind. Agathoclca bis coUcubine, Agathocles the 
brother of that woman, and their mother, governed him ens 
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tlrely. He fpent all his time in gaming» tfrinkingi and the 
moft infamous irregularities. Hib nights were paffed in de- 
bauches, and his days in feafts and diflblute revels. Forget- 
ting entirely the king, initead of applying himfelf to the af- 
fairs of Hate, he valued himfelf upon prefiding in concerts, 
and playing upon indruments. The | women ciif|>ored of 
every thing- They conferred all employments and govern- 
ments; and no one had lefs authority in the kingdom than 
the prince himfelf. SoGbes, an old, artful mfinidcr, who had 
ferved during three reigns, was at the helm, and his great 
experience had made him very capable of admitilllration; 
not indeed entirely in the manner he denred, but as the fa- 
vourites would permit him to adf; and he was fo wicked, as 
to pay a blind obedience to the mod unjuft commands of a 
corrupt prince, and his unworthy favourites. 

^ Arfinoe, the king’s filler and wife, had no power or au- 
thority at court; the favourites and the prime miniftcr did not 
(how her the lead refpe<n. On the other fide, the queen was 
not patient enough to fufFcr every thing without murmuring; 
and they at hft grew weary of her complaints. The king, 
and thofe who governed him, commanded Sofibes to rid them 
of her. He obeyed, and employed for that purpofe one Phi- 
lammon, who, without- doubt, did not want experience in fuch 
cruel and barbarous -a iraiTinations. 

This lall ailion, added to fo many more of the moft fla- 
grant naru-e, difplcafed the people fo much, that Sofibes was 
obliged, before the king’s death, to quit his employment. 
He was fucceeded by Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, 
who had fignalized himfelf in the army by his valour and 
conducl. He had all the voices in a grand council held for 
the choofmg a prime minifter. Sofibes refigncd to him the 
kirig’vS feal, which was the badge of his office. Tlepolemus 
performed the feveral functions of it, and governed ail the 
affitirs of the kingdom during the king’s life. But thou::;h 
this was not long, he difeovered but too plainly that he had 
not all the qualities necclfary for fupporting fo great an employ- 
ment. He had neither the experience, ability, nor applica- 
tion of his predeceflbr. ' As he had the adminiftration of all 
the fininces, and difpofed of all the honours and dignities of 
the ftate, and all payments palled through his hands, every 
body, as is ufual, was affiduous in making their court to 

h I/iv. l.xxvii. c. 4. 
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bim. He was extremely liberal; but then his bounty was 
beftowed without choice or difcernment, and almoft fokly on 
tbofe who (hared in his parties of pleafure. The extravagant 
flatteries of thofc who were for ever crowding about his per- 
fon, made him fancy his talents fuperior to thofe of all other 
men. He afTumed haughty airsj gave into luxury and pro- 
fufion, and at laft grew infupportable to all the world. 

The wars of the Caft have made me fufpend the relation 
of the affairs that happened in Greece during their continu- 
ance: we now return to them. 

SECTION 11. 

THE JETOLIANS DECLARE AGAINST THE ACHJEANS. BATTLE 
OF CAPHYIA. UNHAPPY DEATH OF CLEOMENES. 

T? HE ^tphans ^ particularly in the time we are now fpeak- 
ing of, were become a very powerful people in Greece. 
Originally their territories extended from the river Achelous, 
to the (trait of the gulph of Corinth, and to the country of 
the Locrians, furnamed Ozolae. But in procefs of time, they 
had polTeiTed themfelves of feveral cities in Acarnania, Thef- 
faly, and other neighbouring countries. They led much the 
fame life upon land as pirates do at fca, that is, they exer- 
eifed themfelves perpetually in plunder and rapine. Wholly 
bent on lucre, they did not confider any gain as infamous or 
unlawful: and were entire ftrangers to the laws of peace or 
war. They were very much inured to toils, and intrepid in 
battle. They fignalized themfelves particularly in the war 
againd the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece; and 
(howed themfelves zealous defenders of the public liberty 
againft the Macedonians. The increafe of their power had 
made them haughty and infolent. That haughtinefs appear- 
ed in the anfwcr they' gave the Romans, when they fent am- 
baffadors to order them not to infeft Acarnania. They 
exprefled, if we may believe Trogus Pompeius, or Juftin his 
cpitomifer^, the highed contempt for Rome, which they 
termed only in its origin a (hameful receptacle of thieves and 
robbers, founded and built by fratricide, and formed by an 
aflemblage of women ravifhed from the arms of their pa- 
rents. They added, that the uEtolians had always didinguilh- 
cd themfelves in Greece, as much by their valour as their 
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virtue and defeentj that neither Philip nor Alexander his fon 
had been formidable to them; and that at a time when the 
latter made the \arhole earth tremble, they had not been afraid 
to rejeft his edifts and injunftions. That therefore the 
Romans would not do well to roufe the jEtolians againft 
them; a people whofe arms had extirpated the Gauls, and 
defpifed the Macedonians. The reader may, from this fpecch, 
form a judgment of the -zEtolians, of whom much will be faid 
in the fequel. 

* From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had loft his king- 
dom, and Antigonus, by his victory at Selafia, had in fome 
meafure reftored the peace of Greece, the inhbiitaiits of Pe- 
loponnefus, who were tired by the firft wars, and imagined 
that affairs would always continue on the fame foot, had laid 
their arms afide, and totally neglefted military difciplinc. 
The ^tolians meditated taking advantage of this indolence. 
Peace was infupportable to them, as it obliged them to fub- 
fifl at fchtir own expence, acAftomed as they were to fupporc 
themfelves wholly by rapine. Antigonus had kept them in 
awe, and prevented them from infefting their neighbours; 
but, after his death, defpifing Philip, becaufe of his youth, 
they marched into Peloponneius fword in hand, and laid walkc 
the territories of the Meft'enians. Aratus, exafperated at this 
perfidy and infolence, and feeing that Timoxenes, at that 
time captain-general of the Achxans, endeavoured to gain 
time, beraufe his year was near expiring; as he was nomi- 
nated to fucceed him the following year, he took upon him the 
command five clays before the due time in order to march the 
fooner to the aid of the Mellenians. ^ Accordingly, having 
aflcmbled the Achaeans, whofe vigour and ftrength had fuf- 
fered by repolc and inaftivity, he was defeated near Caphyia, 
in a great battle fought there. 

Aratus was charged with being the caufe of this defeat, 
and not without fome foundation. He endeavoured to prove 
that the lofs of the battle imputed to him was not his fault. 
He declared, that, however this might be, if he had been want- 
ingin any of the duties of an able commander, he alked par- 
don; and entreated that his a£fions might be examined with 
lefs rigour than indulgence. His humility, on this occafion, 
changed the minds of the whole alVembly, whofe fury now 
turned againft his accufers, and nothing was afterwards un- 
dertaken but by his counfel. However, the remembrance o£ 
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his defeat had exceedingly damped his courage, fo that he be* 
baved as a wife citizen, rather than as an able warrior; and 
though the ililtolians often gave him opportunities to didrefs 
them, he took no advantage of them, but fufFered that people 
to lay wafte the whole country almoft with inapunity. 

The Achseans were therefore forced to apply to Macedonia 
again, and to call in king Philip to their aifidance, in hopes 
that the afiedlion he bore Aratus, and the confidence he had 
in him, would incline that monarch to favour them. And 
indeed Antigonus, at his laft moments, had, above all things, 
entreated Philip to keep well with Aratus; and to follow his 
counfel, in treating with the Achseans. Some time before, 
he had fent him into Peloponnefus, to form himfelf under his 
eye, and by his counfels. Aratus gave him the bed reception 
in his power; treated him with the didindtion due to his 
rank ; and endeavoured to indil into him the principles and 
fentiments, as might enable him to govern with wifdom the 
great kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that 
young prince returned into Macedonia with the highed fenti- 
ments of edeem for Aratus, and the mod favourable difpofi- 
tion with regard to the welfare of Greece. 

But the com tiers, whofc intered it was to remove a perfon 
of Aratus’ known probity, in order to have the foie afeendant 
over their young prince, made that monarch fufpeft his con- 
duft ; and prevailed fo far, as to make him declare openly 
againfl; Aratus. Neverihelefs, finding foon after that he had 
been impofed upon, he punithed the informers with great 
feverity, the foie qjeans to banilh for ever from princes that 
calumny, which impunity, and fometimes money, raife up 
and arm againd perfons of the mod confummate virtue. 
Philip afterwards repofed the fame confidence in Aratus as 
he had formerly done, and refolved to be guided by his coun- 
fels only; which was manifed on federal occafion*?, and par- 
ticularly in the affair of Lacedemonia. “ That unhappy city 
was perpetually tom by feditions, in one of which, one of the 
Ephori, and a great many other citizens, were killed, becaufe 
they had declared for king Philip. When that prince arrived 
from Macedonia, he gave audience to the ambadadors of 
Sparta at Tegea, whither he had fent for them. In the 
council he held there, feveral were of opinion, that he diould 
treat that city as Alexander had treated Thebes. But the king 
rejefted that propofal with horror, and contented himfelf 
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with puniftiiag the principal authors of the mfurreftion. 
Such an inltance of nfKxleration and vrifdom in a king, who 
was but feventecn years of age, was greatly admired; and 
evei;y one was perfuaded, that it was owing to the good couo- 
fcls of Aratus. However, he did not always make tiie lame 
ufe of tliem. 

^ Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were made to him 
by many cities againit the iEtolians; and accordingly war 
was uiiaaimoUfly declared againil them. This was called the 
war of tlve allies, which began much about the fame time that 
Hannibal was meditatmg the fiege of Saguntum. This de- 
cree was fent to all tlve cities, and ratified in the general af- 
fembly of the Achxans. I'he ii.tolians, on the other fide, 
prepared for war, and elefted Scopas tlieir general, the prin- 
cipal contriver of the broils they had raifed, and the havoc 
they had made. Philip now marched back his forces into 
Macedonia; and, whilil they were in winter-quarters, uas 
very diligent in making the neceffary military preparations. 
He endeavoured to ftrengthen himfelf by the aid of his allies, 
few of whom anfwered his views; colouring their delays with 
falfe and fpecious pretences. He alfo fent to king Ptolemy, 
to entreat him not to aid the iEtolians either with men or 
money. 

P Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt; but as an horrid 
licentioufnefs prevailed in that court, and the king regarded 
nothing bnt pleafures and excefles of every kind, Cleomenes 
led a very melancholy life there. Neverthelcfs Ptolemy, in 
the beginning of his reign, had made ufe of Cleomenes: for, 
as he was afraid of his brother Magas, who, on his mother’s 
account, had great authority and power over ilie foldiery, he 
con trailed a itri£ter amity with Cleomenes, and admitted him 
into his moll fecret councils, in which, means for getting rid 
of his brother were confulted. Cleomenes v/as the only per- 
fon who oppofed it; he declaring, that a king cannot have 
any minillers more zealous for his fcrvicc, or more obliged to 
aid him in fullaining tlie weighty burden of government, 
than his brothers. This advice prevailed for that time: but 
Ptolemy’s fears and fufpicions returning, he imagined there 
would be no way to get rid of them, but by taking away the 
Ufe of him that occafioned them. After tliis he thought 
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bimfelf fccurc; fondly concluding! that he had no enemies to 
fe^r^ either at home or abroad; becaufe Antigonus and Seleu- 
cus at their death, had left no other fucceflbrs but Philip and 
Antiochus, both whom he defpifed on account of their mino-> 
rity; In this fecurity he devoted himfelf entirely to all forts 
of pleafures, which were never interrupted by cares or appli- 
cations of any kind. Neither his courtiers, nor thofe who 
had employmonts in the (late, dared to approach him; and he 
would fcarce deign to beftow the lead attention to what paf- 
fed in the neighbouring kingdoms. That, however, was what 
employed the attention of his predeceiTors, even more than 
the ai&irs of their own dominions. Being pofleiTed of Coelo- 
fyria, and Cyprus, tl^ey awed the kings of £yria both by fea 
and land. As the mod conAderable cities, the polls and 
harbours, which lie along the coad from Pamphylia to the 
Hellcfpont, and the places in the neighbourhood of Lyfi- 
niachia, wet;c fubjeft to them; from thence they had an eye 
on the princes of Afia, and even on the iflands. How would 
it have been poffible for any one to move in Thrace and 
Macedonia, whild they had the command of Ene, or Maro- 
nea, and of cities that lay at a dill greater didance? With fo 
cxtenfive a dominion, and fo many drong places, which ferved 
them as barriers, their own kingdom was fecure. They 
therefore had always great rcafon to keep a watchful eye over 
what was tranfafling without doors. Ptolemy, on the con- 
trary, difdained to give himfelf that trouble; wine and women 
being his only pleafurc and employment. 

With fuch difpo/itions, the reader will eafily fuppofe that 
he could have no great edeem for Cleornenes. The indant 
the latter had news of Antigonus’ death, that the Achseans 
were engaged in a great war with the .iEtolians, that the 
Lacedemonians were united with the latter againd the Achs- 
ans and Macedonians, and that all things feemed to recal him 
to his native country, he folicited earnedly to leave Alexan- 
dria. He therefore implored the king to favour him with 
troops and munitions of war fufficient for his return. Find- 
ing he could not obtain his requed, he deflred that he at lead 
might be fulFered to depart with his family, and be allowed 
to embrace the favourable opportunity for re-poffeffing him- 
felf of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much employed 
in his pleafures, to lend an ear to Cleornenes’ entreaties. 

Sofibes, who at that time had great authority in the king- 
dom, ademblcd his friends; and in this council a refolution 
was formed, not to furnifli Cleornenes either with a fleet or 
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provifions. They believed that a needlefs cxpence; for, from 
the death of Antigonus, all affairs without doors had feemed 
to them of no importance. Befides, this council were appre- 
henfive, that as Antigonus was dead, and as there was none 
to oppofe Cleomenes, that prince, after having made an 
expeditious conqued of Greece, would become a very formi- 
dable' enemy to Egypt: what increafed their fears was, his 
having thoroughly lludied the date of the kingdom, his know- 
ing its drong and weak fide, his having the king in the utmod 
contempt, and feeing a great many parts of the kingdom 
feparated and at a great didance, which an enemy might 
have a thoufand opportunities of invading. J^or thefe reafons, 
it was not thought proper to grant Cleomenes the fleet and 
other fuccours he defired. On the other fide, to give fo bold 
and enterprifing a prince leave to depart, after having refufed 
him in fo contemptuous a manner, would be making an ene- 
my of him, who would certainly, one time or other, remem- 
ber the affront which had been put upon him. Sofibes was 
therefore of opinion, that it was not even fafe to allow him 
his liberty in Alexandria. A word which Cleomenes had 
let drop, came then into his mind. In a council, where 
Magas was the fubjefl of the debate, that prime minidcr was 
afraid led this prince fhould prevail with the foreign foUliers 
to make an infurre£tion: « I anfwcr for them,” fays Cleo- 
menes, fpeaking of thofe of Peloponnefus; and you may 
« depend, that upon the fird fignal I give, they all will take 
«« up arms in your favour.” This made Sofibes hefitate no 
longer: on a fidlitious accufation, and which he corroborated 
by a letter he himfelf had forged in that unhappy prince’s 
name, he prevailed with the king to feize his perfoii, and to 
imprifon him in a fecure place, and maintain him always in 
the manner he had hitherto done, with the liberty of feeing 
his friends, but not of going abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deeped aflliLT-ion 
and melancholy. As he did not perceive any end of his 
calamities, he formed fuch a refolution, in concert thofe 
friends who ufed to vifit him, as defpair only couh^ lagged; 
and this was, to return the injudicc of Ptolemy by fou e of 
arms; to dir up his fubjedls againd him; to die a death 
worthy of Sparta; and not to wait, as dalled viftims, till it 
was thought proper to facrifice them. 

His friends having found means to get him out of the pri- 
fon, they all ran in a body, vidth drawn fwords, into all the 
ftreets; exhorting and calling upon the populace to recover 
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their liberty; b\it not a man joined them. They killed the 
governor of the city, and feme other noblemen who came to 
oppofe them ; and afterwards ran to the citadel, with inten- 
tion to force the gates of it, and fet all the prifoners at liber- 
ty; but they fbtind thefe ftnit and fttongly barricaded. Cle- 
omencsi now loll all hopes, ran up and down the city, during 
which liot a foul either followed or oppofed him-, but all fled 
through fear. But feeing it would be impoflible for them to 
fucceed in their enterprife, they terminated it in a tragical 
and bloody manner, by running upon each other’s fwords, to 
avoid the infamy of pumfhmenc. 'Fbus died Cleomenes, after 
reigning fixteen years over Sparta, The king caufed his body 
to be hanged on a crofs, and ordered his mother, children, 
and all the women who attended them, to be put to death. 
When that unhappy princefs was brought to the place of 
execution, the only favour (lie alked was, that (lie might die 
before her children. But they began with them ; a torment 
more grievous to a mother than death itfelf; after which fhe 
prefented her neck to the executioner, faying only thefe 
words, << Ah ! my dear children, to M'hat a place did you 
“ comeP’ 

The defign of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Sparta, and 
revive its ancient difeipline, was certainly very laudable in it- 
ftJf: ai>d both had rCafon to think, that in a ftatc wholly in- 
fefted and corrupted as that of Sparta then was, to pretend 
to reform abufes one after another, and remedy diforders by 
degrees, was only cutting off the heads of an Hydra; and 
therefore that it Would be abfolutely neceflary to root up the 
evil at one blow. However, 1 cannot fay whether Plato’s 
maxim * fliould not take place here, viz. that nothing fliould 
be attempted in a ftate, but what the citizens might be pre- 
vailed on to admit by gentle means; and that violence fhould 
never be employed. Are there not feme difeafes in which 
medicines would only haften death? And have notf fome dif- 
orders gained fo great an afeendant in a ftate, that to attempt 
a reformation at fuch a time. Mould only difeover the impo- 
tency of tlie magiilrates and laws? But, a circumftance 
which admits of no excufe in Cleomenes, is> his having, 
againft: all the laws of reafon and juftice, murdered the 

• Plato, qiirm auftorem vehementtr ftqnof*, Tantiim coiitendete 
xn rcpiiVlua, quantum probare civibus tins pofTili: vim neque parunti neque 
pattiai aflcrrc oppitct-c. Cic. I. i. Fpi!l ad Jhamil. 

f Dectibat onrtnittefe potiun pta^vdlida adult it vltta, quail hoc adfequi, \il 
paUm quiblu Ra|iuia imparcs Tacit. Atinrd 1 iiL e. ( 'i 
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Ephori, in order to get fuccefs to his ^nterprife; a condua 
abfolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, and more un- 
worthy of a king! and which at the fame time fecmed to 
give a fanftion to thofe tyrants, who afterwards made fuch 
wild havoc in Lacedemonia. And, indeed, Cleomenes him* 
felf has been called a tyrant by fome hillorians, with whom 
they even began * the fucceflion of tyrants. 

*■ During the three years that Cleomenes had left Sparta, 
the citizens had not thought of nominating kings, from the 
hopes they entertained, that he would return again; and had 
always preferved the higheft efteem and veneration for him. 
But, as foon as news was brought of his death, they proceed- 
ed to the ele£lion of kings. They firft nominated Agefipolis, 
a child, defeended from one of the royal families, and ap- 
pointed his uncle Glcomenes his governor. Afterwards they 
chofe Lycurgus, none of whofe anceftors had reigned, but 
who had bribed the Ephori, by giving each of them a f 
talent, which was putting the crown to falc at a very low 
price. They foon had reafon to repent their choice, which 
was in direft oppolltion to all laws, and never had example. 
The faftious party, which oppofed Philip openly, and com- 
mitted the moft enormous violences in the city, had prefided 
in this eleftion; and immediately after, they caufed Sparta 
to declare in favour of the -^tolians. 

SECTION m. 

VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF PHILIP. A PEACE CONCLUDED BE- 
TWEEN HIM AND THE ACHJEANS, AND THE JETOLIANS. 

Wr. * have already related, that Philip king of Macedon, 
being called in by the Acliaeans to their aid, was come to 
Corinth, where their general affembly was held; and that 
there war had been unanimoully declared againd the -^toU- 
a ns. The king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to mate 
the ne(;effary preparations for carrying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with the 
Achaeans. He was, as has been obferved, a petty king of 
Illyria. The .^tolians, whofe ally he was, had broke their 
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engagements with him,« by refufing to give him a certain 
ftare of the fpoils they had made at the taking of Cynethi- 
um, according to the articles agreed upon between them. 
Philip embraced with joy this opportunity of revenging their 
perfidy. 

^ Demetrius of Pharos joined alfo with Philip. We have 
already feen that the Romans, in whofe favour he had de- 
clared at firft, had bellowed on him feveral of the cities they 
had conquered in Illyria. As the chief revenue of thofe 
petty princes had confifted hitherto in the fpoils they got 
from their neighbours; when the Romans were removed, he 
could not forbear plundering the cities and territories fubjeft 
to them. Befldes, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, had 
failed, on the fame defign, beyond the city of Iflus; which 
was a direft infra£lion of the chief article of the treaty, con- 
cluded with queen Teuta. For thefe reafons the Romans 
declared war againll Demetrius. Accordingly jEmilius at- 
tacked him with great vigour, difpoflefled him of his llrong- 
clt fortrefles, and befieged him in Pharos, from whence he 
efcaped with the utmoH difficulty. The city furrendered to 
the Romans “ Demetrius, being dlfpoflclTed of all his do- 
minions, fled to Philip/ jprho received him with open arms. 
This offended the Romans very much, who thereupon fent 
ambafladors to him, demanding Demetrius to be delivered 
up. However Philip, who revolved at that time the defign 
which broke out foon after, paid no regard to their demand ; 
and Demetrius fpent the remainder of his days with that 
monarch. He was a valiant and bold man, but at the fame 
time rafli and inconfiderate in his enterprifes; and his cour- 
age was entirely void of prudence and judgment. 

The Achseans, being on the point of engaging in a confi- 
dcrable war, fent to their allies. I he Acarnanians joined 
them very cheerfully, though at their great danger, as they 
lay nearelt the ^tolians, and confequently were mod expof- 
cd to the inroads of that people. Polybius praifes their fide- 
lity exceedingly. 

The people of Epirus did not (how fo much good will, 
and feemed defirous of . continuing neuter: ncverthclefs, 
fh^ engaged in a war a little alter. 

Deputies were alfo fent to king Ptolemy to defire him not 
fo affiil the ^tolians either with troops or money. 

The Meflenians, for whofe fake that war had been fird 
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begun, no way anfwercd the hopes which had been naturally 
entertained, viz. of their employing their whole force to 
cany it on. 

rhe L icedemonians had declared at firft for the Achae- 
ans: but the contrary faction caufed the decree to be reverf- 
ed, and they joined the jEtolians. It was on this occafion, 
as I have laid before, that Agefipolis and Lycurgus were 
tledted kings of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, fon of the great Aratus, was at that 
time fupreme magiftrate of the Achaeans, and Scopas was the 
fame over the ^tolians. 

^ Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen thoufand 
foot and eight hundred horfe. Having crofled Thefl'aly, he 
arrived in Epirus. Had he marched ^iredlly to the -ffitoli- 
ans, he would have come upon them unawares, and have de- 
feated them: but, at the requefi of the Epirots, he laid fiege 
to Amhracia, which employed him forty days, and gave the 
enemy time to prepare for, and wait his coming up. They 
did more. Scopas, at the head of a body of iEtolians, ad- 
vanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and returned 
in a very fhort time laden with fpoils, which did him prodi- 
gious honour, and greatly animated his forces. However, this 
did not hinder Philip from entering -/Etolia, and felzing on a 
great number of important fortrelTes. He would have en- 
tirely conquered it, had not the news he received, that the 
Dardanians * intended to make an inroad into his kingdom, 
obliged him to return thither. At his departure, he promif- 
ed the ambafTidors of the Achxans to return foon to their 
alFiftaiice. His fudden arrival difconcerted the Dardanians, 
and put a (fop to their enterpnfe. He then returned to 
Thefl’aly, with an intention to pafs the reft of the fuminer in 
Lanfla. 

y!n the mean time Dorimachus, whom the iEtollans had 
juft before nominated their general, entered Epirus, laid 
walte all the open country, and did not fpare even the temple 
of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, having left 
Larifia, arrived at Corinth, without any one's having had the 
leaft notice of his march. Hq there ordered the elder Ara- 
tus to attend i^m, and by a letter to his fon, who coinmand- 
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cd the forces this year, gave him orders -whither to march 
them. Caphyia was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, who 
knew nothing of Philip’s arrival, was then marching a detach- 
ment of above two thoufand natives of Elis, to lay waftc the 
territory of Sicyonc. They fell into the hands of Philip, and 
all except one hundred were either killed or taken prifoners. 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with his for- 
ces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched towards Pfophis * 
in order to befiege it. This was a very daring attempt; for 
the city was thought aimed impregnable, as well from its 
natural (ituation, as from the fortifications which had been 
added to it. It being the depth of winter, the inhabitants 
weie of opinion that no one would, or even could, attack 
them: Philip, however, did it with fuccefs; for, firft the city, 
and afterwards the citadel, furrendered after making fome re- 
fiftance. As they were very far from expefting to be be- 
ficged, the want of ammunition and prOvifions very much 
facilitated the taking of that city. Philip gave it very gene- 
roufly to the Achaeans, to whom it was of the moft fignal 
fcrvicc; afluring them that there was nothing he defired more 
than to oblige them; and to give them the ftrongeft proofs of 
his zeal and afie£tion for their intereft. A prince who afts 
in this manner is truly great, and does honour to the royal 
dignity. 

From thence, after pofTefllng himfelf of fome other cities, 
which he alfo gave to his allies, he marched to Elis, in order 
to Liy it wafte. It was very rich and populous, and the in- 
habitants of the country were in a flourifliing condition. 
Formerly this territory had been accounted lacred, account 
of the Olympic games folemnizcd there every four years; 
and. all the nations of Greece had agreed not to infell or car- 
ry .war into it. But the Eleans had themfelves been the oc- 
cafion of their lofing that privilege, becaufe, like other dates, 
they had engaged in the wars of Greece. Here Philip got a 
very confiderablc booty, with which he enriched his troops, 
after which he retired into Olympia. 

* Among the feveral courtiers of king Philip, Apelles held 
the chief rank, and had a great afeendant over his fovereign, 
whofc governor he had been: but, as generally happens on 
thefe occafiohs, he very much abufed his power, which he 
employed wholly in oppreffing particular perfons and dates. 
He had taken it into his head, to reduce the Achxans to the 

* A city of Arradia. 
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fame condition in which Thcflaly was at that time; that isy 
to (ubjta them abfolutcly to the commands of the minifters 
of Macedonia, by leaving them only the name and a vain Ilia- 
dow of liberty: and to accuftom them to the yoke, he fpared 
them no kind of injurious treatment. Aratus complained of 
this to Phiiip, who was highly exafperated upon that ac- 
count; and accordingly aflured him, he would give fuch 
orders, that nothing of that kind fliould happen for the 
future. Accordingly, he enjoined Apelles never to by any 
commands on the Achaeans, but in concert with their gene- 
ral. This was behaving with an indolent tendernefs toward j 
a ilatefman, who having fo ihamefully abufed his mafter’a 
confidence, had therefore deferved to be entirely difgraced. 
The Achieans, overjoyed at the favour which Philip (howed 
them, and with the orders he had given for their peace and 
fecurity, were continually bellowing the highelt encomiums 
on that prince, and extolling his exalted qualities. And> in- 
deed, he polFefTed all thofe which can endear a king to his 
people; fuch as a lively genius, an happy memory, eafy elo- 
cution, and an unafTecled grace in all his a£lions; a beautiful 
afpe£l, heightened by a n^le and majelltc air, which (track 
the beholders with awe and refpedt; a fwcetnefs of temper, 
affability, and a defirc to pleafe univerfally; to finifti the 
pi£fure, a valour, an intrepidity, and an experiet^ce in war, 
which far exceeded his years: fo that one can hardly con- 
ceive the (Irange alteration that afterwards appeared in his 
morals and behaviour. 

Philip having poffeffcd himfelf of Aliphera, a very ftrong 
city, the greatell part of the people of that country, allonilh- 
ed at the rapidity of his eonquefts, and weary of the uEtolian 
tyranny, fubmicted to his arms. Thus he foon made himfelf 
mailer of all Triphylia. 

^ At this time, Chilo the Lacedemonian, pretending he 
had a better right to the crown than Lycurgus, on whofc 
head they had placed it, refolved to difpoflefs him of it, and 
fet it on his own. Having engaged in his party about two 
hundred citizens, he entered the city in a forcible manner, 
killed the Ephori who were at table together, and marched 
diredly towards Lycurgus' houfe, intending to kill him; but 
hearing the tumult, he had made his efcape. Chilo then 
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went into the preat fquare of the city, exhorted the citizens 
to recover their liberty 5 making them, at the fame time, the 
preatert promifes. Seeing, however, that he could make no 
impreflion on them, and that he had failed of his blow, he 
fcntenced himfelf to banifliment, and retired to Achaia. It 
is furprifing to fee Sparta, formerly fo jealous of its liberty, 
and miftrefs of all Greece, till the battle of Leuftra, now fil- 
led wih tumults and infurreftions, and ignominioully fubjec- 
ted to a kind of tyrants, that before could not fo much as 
fufFer the name. Such were the efFefls of their having vio- 
lated Lycurgua’ laws; and efpecially their introducing gold 
and filver into Sparta; which drew after them, by infcnfiblc 
degrees, the luft of power, avarice, pride, luxury, effemina- 
cy, immorality, and all thofe vices which are generally infe- 
parable from riches. 

^ Philip, being arrived at Argos, fpent the reft of the win- 
ter there. Apelles had not yet laid afide the defign he medi- 
tated of enflaving the Achseans. But Aratus, for whom the 
king had a very particular regard, and in whom he repofed 
the higheft confidence, was art invincible obftacle to his pro- 
jeft. He therefore rcfolvcd, if poflible, to get rid of him*; 
for this purpofe he fent privately for all thofe who were his 
fecret enemies, and'ufed his utmoft endeavours to gain them 
the prince’s favour. After this,, in all his difeourfes with 
him, he hinted, that fo long as Aratus Oiould enjoy any 
authority in the republic of the Achseans, he, Philip, would 
have no power; and would be as much fubjeft to their laws 
and ufages, as the mcanell of their citizens; whereas, were 
he to raife to the chief adminiftration of affairs fome perfon 
who might be entirely dependent on him, he then might acl 
as fovereign, and govern others, inftead of being himfelf go- 
verned. The new friends enforced thefe reflections, and re- 
fined on the arguments of Apelles. This idea of defpotic 
power pleafed the young king; and indeed it is the llrongeft 
temptation that can be laid in the way of princes. Accord- 
ingly he went for that purpofe to -®gium, whcie the afl'embly 
of the ftates was held f^^^ the eleflion of a new general; and 
prevailed fo far by his promifes and menaces, that he got 
Philoxenus, whom Aratus had declared duly elected, ex- 
cluded; and obliged- them to make choice of Eperatus, who 
was his direft enemy. Implicitly devoted to the will of his 
prime miniftcr, he did not perceive that he degraded himfelf 
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in the mod ignominious manner^ nothing being more ab- 
horrent to free aflemblies, fuch as thofe of Greece, than to 
make the lead attempt in violation of the freedom of elec- 
tions. 

A perfon being chofen entirely unworthy of the pod, as is 
commonly the cafe in all forced elections, hperatus, having 
neither merit nor experience, was univerfally dcfpifed. As 
Aratus intermeddled no longer in public affairs, nothing was 
well done, and all things were hadening to their ruin. Phi- 
lip, who was blamed for all mifcarriages, became fenfible that 
very pernicious counfels had been given him. Upon this, 
he again had recourfe to Aratus, and reindated him entirely 
in his friendlhip and confidence; an3 perceiving that after 
this dep his affairs flourifhed vifibly, and that his reputation 
and power increafcd daily, he would not make ufe of any 
counfel but that of Aratus, as the only man to whom he owed 
all his grandeur and glory. Who would not imagine, after 
fuch evident and repeated proofs, on one fide of Aratus’ in- 
nocence, and on the other of Apelles’ black malice, that 
Philip would have been undeceived for ever; and have been 
fully fenfible which of the two had the mod fincere zeal to 
his fervice? The fequel, however, will Ihow, that jealoufy 
never dies but with the object that excited it; and that princes 
feldom overcome prejudices grateful to their authority. 

A new proof of this foon appeared. As the inhabitants of 
Elis refufed the advantageous conditions which Philip olfered 
them by one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, that fo 
unreafonablc a refufai was owing to the ill fervices which 
Aratus did him clandeftinely, though outwardly he pretended 
to have his intered very much at heart; that he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing as he ought to have done, 
and as he had engiged to do, to the inhabitants of Elis, the 
offers which the king made them; and on this foundation he 
invented a long dory, and named feveral witneffes. The 
king, however, was fo jud, as to iniid upon his prime mini- 
dcr’s repeating thefe accufations, in prefence of the man whom 
he charged with them; and this Apelles did not fcruple to do, 
and that with fuch an air of affurance, or rather impudence, 
as might have difconcertcd the mod virtuous man. He even 
added, that the king would lay this affair before the council 
of the Achscans, and leave to them the decifion of it. This 
was what he wanted ; firmly perfuaded, that by the authority 
he had there, he fhould not tail to get him condemned. A- 
ratus, in making his defence, began by bcfeechlng the king, 
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not to give too mych credit to the feveral things laid to his 
charge. That a juftice which a king* more than any other 
mant owed to a perfon accufedi was to command that a Itridl; 
inquiry be made into the feveral articles of the accufation, and 
till then to fufpend his judgment. In confequence of this he 
required, that Apelles (hould be obliged to produce his wit- 
nefTes; him, efpecially, from whom he pretended to have 
heard the feveral particulars laid to his charge; and that they 
fhould omit none of the methods ufed and prefcribcd in ftat- 
Hig a fa£b before it was laid before the public council. Tne 
king thought Aratus’ demand very ju(t and reafonable, and 
promifed it (hould be complied with. However, the time 
paired on, and Apelles did not prepare to give in his proofb: 
but how would it have been poilible for him to do that? An 
unforefeen accident brought Amphidamus, by a kind of 
chance to the city of Dymnae, whither Philip was come to 
fettle fome affairs. Aratus fiiatched the opportunity; and 
begged the king himfelf to take cognizance of this matter. 
He complied with Aratus* requeft, and found that there was 
not the lead grounds for the charge. Accordingly Aratus 
was pronounced innocent, but without any punithment being 
infiiAed on the calumniator. 

This impunity emboldened him the more; fo that he con- 
tinued his fecret intrigues, in order to remove thofe who gave 
him the lead umbrage. Betides Apelles, there were four 
other perfons who divided the chief offices of the crown among 
them, and at the fame time enjoyed the king*s confidence. 
Antigonus had appointed them by his will, and afligned each 
of them his employment. His principal view in this choice 
was, to prevent thofe cabals which are almod infcparable 
from the minority of an infant prince. Two of thefe noble- 
men, Leontius and Megalcas, were entirely at the devotion of 
Apelles; but as to the other two, Taurion and Alexander, he 
had not the fame afeendant over them ; the former of the two 
lad prefidcd over the affairs of Peloponnefus, and the fccond 
had the command of the guards. Now the prime miniiier 
wanted to give their employments to noblemen on whom he 
could entirely rely, and who would be as much devoted to his 
views as he could wilh them. However, he behaved in a dif- 
ferent manner towards them; for, fays Polybius, courtiers 
have the art of mouldening themfelves into all (hapes, and 
employ either praife or flander to gain their ends. Whenever 
Taurion was mentioned, Apelles would applaud his merit, his 
courage, his experience; and'^fpeak of him as a man worthy 
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of the king’s more intimate confidence; he did this in the 
view of xletaining him at court, and procuring the government 
of Peloponnefus, a place of great importance, and which requir- 
ed the prefence of the perfon invefted with it, for one oi his 
creatures. Whenever Alexander was the fubjeft of the dif- 
courfe, he reprefented him in the mod odious colours to the 
king, and even endeavoured to render his fidelity fufpeffed; 
in order to remove him from court, that his pod might be 
given to fome perfon who might depend entirely on him. 
Polybius will (how hereafter what was the rcfult of all thefe 
fecret machinations. He only hints in this place, that Apel- 
les was at laft taken in his own fnare, and met with the treat- 
ment he was preparing for others. But we fliall firll fee 
him commit the blacked and mod abominable injudice in the 
perfon of Aratus, and even extend his criminal defigns to 
the king himfelf. 

^ I before obferved, that Philip, having difeovered that he 
had been more than once impofed upon, had redored Aratus 
to his favour and confidence. Supported by his credit and 
counfels, he went to the affembly of the Achseans, appointed, 
on his account, at Sicyon. On the report he made of the 
date of his exchequer, and of the urgent neceffity he was in 
of money to maintain his forces, a refolution was made to 
furnifli him with fifty talents * the indaiit his troops fhould 
fet out upon their march; with three months pay for his fol- 
diers, and ten thoufand meafures of wheat: and, that after- 
wards, as long as he fhould carry on the war in perfon in 
Peloponnefus, they fhould furnifli him with feventeen f talents 
a-month. 

When the troops returned from their winter-quarters and 
were aflembled, the king debated in council on the operations 
of the enfuing campaign It was refuived to ad by fea, be- 
caufe they thereby ihould infallibly divide the enemy’s forces, 
from the uncertainty they muft be under, with regard to the 
fide on which they fhould be attacked. Philip was to make 
war on the inhabitants of A^tolia, La^edemonia, and Elis. 

Whilft the king, who was now returned to Corinth, was 
forming his Macedonians for n^val affairs, and employing 
them in the feveral exercifes of the fea-fervice, Apelles, who 
found his credit diminifh, and was exafperated to fee the 
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rounfcls of Aratus followed, and not his, took fecrct meafures 
to defeat all the king’s dcfigns. His view was to make him- 
fclf neceflary to his fovereign; and to force him, by the ill 
pofture of his affairs, to throw himfelf into the arms of a mi- 
nifter who was beft acquainted M^ith, and then aftually in the 
adminillration of them. How villainous was this! Apelles 
prevailed yith Leontius and Megaleas, his two confidents, to 
behave with negligence in the employments with which they 
fliould be intruded. As for himfelf, he went to Chalcis, 
upon pretence of having feme affairs to tranfaft there; as his 
orders were punftually obeyed by every one, he flopped the 
convoys of money which were fending to the king; and there- 
by reduced him to fuch ncceflity, that he was forced to pawn 
his plate to fubfid himfelf and his houfehold. 

Philip, having put to fea, arrived the fecond day at Patrse ; 
and failing from thence to Cephalenia f, laid fiege to Paleis, 
a city whofe fituation would be of great advantage to him, as 
a place of arms; and enable him to infefl the tenitories of his 
enemies. He caufed the machines of war to be advanced, 
and mines to be run. One of the ways of making breaches 
was, to dig up the earth under the very foundation of the 
walls. When they were got to thefe, they propped and fup- 
ported the walls with great wooden beams, to which the 
miners afterwards fet lire, and then retired; when prefently 
great part of the wall would fall down. As the Macedonians 
had worked with incredible ardour, they very foon made a 
breach of fix hundred fathoms wide. Leontius was com- 
manded to mounf this breach with his troops. Had he 
exerted himfelf ever fo liwle, the city would certainly have 
been taken: but he attacked the enemy very iaintiy, fo that 
he was repulfcd, loft a great number of his men, and Philip 
was obliged to raife the fiege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had fent Lycurgus 
with fome troops into MtfTcnia, and Dorimachus with half 
of the army into Theflaly, to oblige Philip, by this double cli- 
verfion, to lay afidc his enterprife. Deputies had arrived 
foon from the Acarnanians and Meflenians. Philip, having 
raifed the fiege, aflcmbled his council, to debate on which 
fide he fliould turn his arms. The Meflenians reprefented, 
that in one day the forces might march from Cephalenia in- 
to their country, and at once overpower Lycurgus, who did 
ppt expeft to be fo fuddcnly attacked. Leoiuiiis enforced 
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this advice very ftrongly. His fecrct reafon was, that as it 
would be impoflible for Philip to return, as the winds would 
be diredly contrary at that time, he therefore would be forc- 
ed to (lay there, by which means the campaign would be 
fpent, and nothing done. The Acarnanians, on the contrary, 
were for marching dire£fly into ^tolia, which was then un- 
provided with troops: declaring, that the whole country 
might be laid wade without the leail refi dance; and that 
Dorimachus would be prevented from making an irruption 
into Macedonia. Aratus did not fail to declare in favour of 
the latter opinion; and the king, who from the cowardly 
attack at Paleis, began to fufpeft Leontius, went thither alfo. 

Having provided for the urgent necelfities of the MeflTeni- 
ans, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the fecond day at Leu- 
cadia, from thence entered the gulph of Ambracia, and came 
a little before day-break to Limnaea. Immediately he com- 
manded the foldiers to take fome refrelhment, to rid them- 
felve^of the greated part of their baggage, and be ready for 
marching. In the afternoon, Philip having left the baggage 
under a drong guard, fet out from Limntea; and marching 
about fixiy furlongs, he halted, to give his army Tome refrefti- 
meiit and red. He then marched all night, and arrived at 
day -break at the river Achelous, intending to fall fudcienly 
and unexpedledly upon Thermse. Leontius advifed the king 
to halt for fomt time, giving for his reafon, that as the foi- 
diers had been fatigued with the length of their march, \t 
would be proper for them to take breath; but, in reality, to give 
the -^iltolians time to prepare for their defence. Aiatus, on 
the contrary, knowing that opportunity is fwift- winged, and 
that Leontius’ advice was manifcdly traitcroub, conjured 
Philip to feize the favourable moment, and marcli out that 
indant. 

The king, who was already ofiended at Leontius, and be- 
gan to fufpecl him, fets out that indarit, crofl'es the Achelous, 
and marches diredf ly to Thermx, through a very rugged and 
almod impervious road cut between very deep rocks. This 
was the capital city of the country, in which the -/Etolians 
every year held their fairs and folemn alleniblics, as well for 
the worlhip of the gods, as for the elecLdion of magidrates. 
As this city was thought impregnable, becaufe of the advan- 
tage of its fituaiion, and that no enemy had ever dared to 
approach it; the ^tolians ufed to leave their richelt elFedds 
and all their wealth there, imagining they were very^fafe. 
But how great mud be their furprife, when, at the clofc (Z 
the day, they law Philip enter it with his army ! 
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After haring taken immenfe fpoils in the night, the Mace- 
donians pitched their cannp. The next morning it was refolv- 
ed that the moft valuable tStiks flwuld be carried away; and 
making a heap of th^ reft, at the head of the camp, they fet 
6rc to that pile. They did the fame with regard to the arms 
which hung on the galleries of the temple; the beft were laid 
by for fervice, and the remainder, amounting to upwards of 
fifteen thoufand, were burned to aftics. Hitherto, everything 
which bad been tranfa£ted was juft, and agreeable to the laws 
of war. 

But the Macedonians did not ftop here. Tranfported with 
fury at the remembrance of the wild havoc which the Aiito- 
liaiis had made in Dium and Dodona, they fet fire to the gal- 
leries of the temple, tore down all the offerings which hung 
on them, among which were fome of exceeding beauty and 
prodigious value. Not fatisfied with burning the roofs, they 
ra 7 ed the temple. The ftatucs, of which there were at lealt 
two thoufand, were thrown down. A great number of xhem 
were broken to pieces; and thofe only fpared which were 
known, by their form or inferiptions, to reprefent gods. They 
wrote the following verfc on the walls; 

Rctnember Dium ; Djum fends you this* 

Doubtlefs, the horror with which the facrileges committed 
by the -^tolians at Dium infpired Philip and his allies, con- 
vinced them that they might revenge it by the commiflion of 
the like crimes, and.that they were then making juft reprifals. 
However, fays Polybius, the reader will allow me to think o- 
therwife. To fupport his opinion, he cites three great exam- 
ples, taken even from the family of the prince whofe conduct 
he here cenfures. Antigonus, after having defeated Cleomenes 
king of the Lacedemonians, and pofleffed himfelf of Sparta, 
fo far from extending his rage to the temples and facred things, 
did not even make thofe he had conquered feel the effefts of 
it; on the contrary, he reftored to them the form of govern- 
ment which they had received from their anceftors, and treated 
them with the higheft teftimonies of kiudnefs and friendfhip. 
Philip, to whom the royal family owed all its fplendour, and 
who defeated the Athenians at Chaeronea, made them fenCble 
of his power and vidlory by no other marks than his benefi- 
cence; reftoring their prifoners without ranfom; himfelf tak- 
ing care even of ihe dead, ordering Aiuipatcr to convey their 
bones to Athens, and- giving clothes to fuch of the prifoners 
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as were mod in want of them. In fine, Alexander the Great, 
in the height of his fury againd Thebes, which he razed to 
the ground, fo far from being forgetful of the veneration due 
to the gods, took care not to fufFer his foldiers, even through 
imprudence, to do the lead injury to the temples, and other 
facred places: and a circuindance dill more worthy our admi- 
ration; in his war with the Perfians, who had plundered and 
burned mod of the temples in Greece, Alexander fpared and 
reverenced all places dedicated to the worflup of the gods. 

It would have been better, continues Polybius, if Philip, 
mindful of the examples his ancedors fet him, had drove to 
fliow himfelf their fucceflbr more in moderation and magna- 
nimity, than their empire and power. The laws of war, in- 
deed, frequently obljge a conqueror to demolilh cities and 
citadels; to fill up harbours, to take men and (hips, to carry 
off the fruits of the earth, and to afl: things of a like nature, 
in order to leffen the drength of the enemy and increafe his 
own: but to dedroy what cither cannot do him any prejudice, 
or will not contribute to the defeat of the enemy; to burn 
temples, to break datues, and fuch ornaments of a city, in 
pieces; certainly nothing but the wildcit and mod extravagant 
fury can be capable of fuch violence. It is not merely to rum 
and dedroy thofe who have done us injury, that we ought to 
declare war, in cafe we defire to be thought jud and equitable; 
but only to oblige fuch people to acknowledge and make a- 
mends for t-heir faults. The true end of war is not to involve 
in the fame ruin the innocent and the guilty, but ra^»r.r 
to fave both. Thefe are the fentiments of a foldier and an 
heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occaCon, (bowed no great regard 
for religion, he afted like an excellent captain. His view 
ill putting to fea, was to go and furprife the city of Thernix, 
during the abterice of part of the ^tolian forces. To con- 
ceal his defign, he took fo large a tour, as left the enemy in 
doubt with regard to the place he intended to attack; and 
which prevented their feizing fomc paffes of mountains and 
defiles in which he might have been flopped fliort. Some ri- 
vers were to be paffed : it was neceflary for them to make tlie 
utmod hade, and turn (liort upon iEtoJia by a (wift counter- 
march. This Philip docs without lidening to the advice of 
traitors. To lighten his army, he leaves his baggage. He goes 
through the 'draits without meeting the lead obdacie, and en- 
ters Thermx, as if he h^d dropped from the (kies; fo well he 
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had concealed and haftened his march^ of which the enemy 
do not feem to have had the ieaft fulpicion. 

His retreat was full as extraordinary. To fecure it, he had 
fcized upon feveral important pofts; cxpefting that at his 
coming down, his rear-guard particularly would be attacked. 
It was accordingly charged at two different times; however, 
the prudent precautions he had taken, entirely baffled all the 
efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprife fo well concerted, fo fecretly carried on, and 
executed with fo much wifdom and difpatch, furpaffes the abi- 
lities of fo young a pripce as Philip; and Teems to bear the cha- 
rafter of a veteran warrior, long exercifed in all the arts and 
ftratagems of war. We can fcarcc doubt, and Polybius feems 
to infinuate it evidently enough, but th^t Aratus, as he had 
been the fir ft contriver of fo noble a projeft, was alfo the foul, 
as jt were, and chief agent in it afterwards. I have already 
obferved, that his talents lay more in condufting a warlike 
ftratagem, in forming extraordinary enterprifes, and in giving 
fuccefs to them by his bold counftls, than in executing them 
himfclf. How happy is it for a young prince to poffcfs a gene- 
ral of this charafter; prudent, able, verfed by long experience, 
and habituated to all the parts of the art of war; to be able to 
know the merit of thefc qualities; to be perfeftly fenfible of 
their high value; to be docile to his advice, though frequently 
contrary to his ow;i tafte and opinion; and to let himfelf be 
guided by fuch wife counfels. After the happy fuccefs of an 
aftion, the perfon whofc advice direfted it vaniflies, and all 
the glory of it reflefts upon the monarch. ® Plutarch, who 
advances what I have now faid, thinks it equally glorious in 
Philip to fulfer himfelf to be guided by fuch good couiifLis, 
and to Aratus for having ability to fugged them. 

When Philip, who had marched back the fame way he 
came, w'as arrived at Limnsea, finding himfclf in repofe and 
fecurity,hc offered facrificcs to the gods by way of thankfgiving, 
for the fuccefs they had given to his arms; and made a fplen- 
did banquet for his officers, who were as ftrongly affefted as 
himfclf w'ith the glory he had acquired. Leontius and Mc- 
galeas were the only perfons who heartily repined at the good 
fortune of their fovereign. Every one foon perceived that they 
did not lhare with the reft of the company in the joy which fo 
luccefsful an expedition muft naturally create. During the 
v^liole entertainment, they difeovered their animofity againlt 
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Aratus by the mod injurious and mod fliocking railleries. But 
words were not all; for, at their rifing from the banquet, 
heated with the fumes of wine and fired with angef, they threw 
dones at him all the way, till he was got into his tent. The 
whole army was in an uproar; and the noife reaching the king, 
he caufed an exaft inquiry to be made into the affair; aiivl 
laying a fine of twenty * talents on Megalcas, he afterwards 
threw him into prifon. Leontius, hearing of what had hap- 
pened, ran with a crowd of foldiers to the king’s tent; per- 
fuaded that he would be frightened at feeing fo great a body 
of men, and for that reafon be prompted to change his refo- 
lution. Being come into the king’s prefence, “ Who has been 

fo bold,” fays he, « as to lay hands on Megalcas, and throw 

him into prifon?” It is I,” anfwered the king, in a lofty 

tone. This terrified Leontius; fo that, after venting a deep 
figh, he left the king’s tent in a rage. Some days after, he was 
bound for the fine laid on Megaleas, who was then Lt at li- 
berty. 

f During Philip’s expedition againft -ffitolia, Lycurgus, the 
Spartan king, had engaged in an enterpnfe againft tlie Mcf- 
fenians, but it proved abortive. Doriinachus, who had led 
a confidcrable body of iEtolians into Theffaly, with an inten- 
tion to lay wafte the country, and to oblige Philip to raifc the 
fiege of Paleis, in order to go and fuccour his allies, found 
troops there ready prepared to give him a warm reception, 
lie did not venture to attack them. The news of Philip’s in- 
road into ^Etolia, forced him to haften thither to defend his 
own country. But though he made the utmoft expedition, he 
arrived too late; the Macedonians having already quitted it. 

Philip marched his army with almoft incredible diligence. 
Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and being arrived at Co- 
rinth, he laid up his fhips in the harbour of Lechseum, landed 
his troops, began his march, and palling through Argos, ar- 
rived on the twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the 
rendezvous with his allies. Ihc Spartans having heard fioni 
rumour what had palled at Thermx*, were truly alarmed when 
they faw that young vid\or in their territories, where he was 
not expefted fo fuddenly. Some aftions palled in which Phi- 
lip had always the advantage; but I fiiall omit the particulars 
to avoid prolixity. Philip difplayed, on all occafions, a bra- 
very and prudence far above his years; and t.his expedition 
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almofl as glorious to him as that of j£toHa. After laying 
uraile the whole country, and taking abundance of fpoils, he 
returned by the way of Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found the ambaffadors of Rhodes and Chio, who 
came to offer him their mediation, and to incline both parties 
to peace. The king, difl'embling his real intentions, told 
them that he had always wiflied, and ftill did fo, to be at 
peace with the .^Itolians; and therefore charged them, at 
their going away, to difpofe their matters to it. He after- 
wards landed at Lechaeum, in order to go from thence to 
Phocis, where he intended to engage in fome more important 
entcrprife. 

The faftion formed by Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptolemy, 
who alfo was one of Philip's principal ofikers, having employ- 
ed all the clandeftine methods poffiblc, to remove and deftroy 
all thofc who either oppofed or were fufpefted by them; and 
feeing with grief, that thofe fecret pradices had not been as 
faccefsful as they had flattered themfelves, they therefore re- 
folved to make themfelves formidable even to their fovereign, 
by employing the authority they had over the forces to draw 
off their affe£rions from him, and to attach them to their in- 
tereft. The greateft part of their army had ttaid in Corinth; 
and they imagined, that the abfence of the king gave them 
a favourable opportunity for executing their defigns. They 
reprefented to the light-armed troops, and to the guards, that 
for the fake of the public welfare they expofed themfelves to 
the greateft toils and' dangers of war; that neverthelefs juftice 
had not been done them, nor the ancient law relating, to the 
diftribution of plunder been obferved with regard to them. 
The young people, fired by thefe feditious difeourfes, divide 
themfelves into bands, plunder the houfes of the greateft 
courtiers; and carry their lury to that excefs, as to force the 
gates of the king's palace, and break to pieces the tiles which 
covered it. Immediately a great tumult broke out in the 
icity, of which Philip having notice, he left Lechseum ia 
great diligence. He then aflembles tlie Macedonians in the 
theatre, where, in a fpeech intermixed with gcntlencfs and 
leverity, he rtiakes them fenfible of theit fault. In the 
trouble and confufion which reigned at that time, fome de- 
clared that it would be neceflary to feize and punifti the pro- 
moters of this infurreflion; and others, that it would be more 
prudent to appeafe them by gentle methods, and forget all 
that was patt. 

The king was ftill young; fo that his authority was no^ 
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entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and foldiery. 
Thofe againft him enjoyed the greateft polls in the kingdom; 
had governed it during his minority; had filled all employ- 
ments with their creatures; had acquired a kind of unlimited 
power over all orders of the ftate; had the command of the 
forces, and during a long time had employed the moft infi- 
nuating arts to gain their afFe£lion, dividing the whole adini- 
niftration among themfelves. In fo delicate a conjunfture, 
he did not think it advifable to come to an open rupture, left 
he lliould enflame the minds of the people, by employing 
chaftifements at an unfeafonable time. For this reafon he 
ftifled his refentments, pretending to be very well fatisfied; 
and having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went 
back to Lechaeum. But after this infurreftion, it was not cafy 
for him to execute in Phocis the fchemes he had projefted. 
Leontius having now loft all hopes, after fo many fruitkfs 
attempts, had rccourfe to Apelles. He font courier upon 
courier, to give him notice of the danger he was in, and to 
urge his prefence immediately. That miniftcr, during hU 
Itay in Chiilcis, difpofed all things in the moft defpotic man- 
ner, and by that means was univerfally odious. According 
to him, the king, being ftill young, had no manner of power, 
but obeyed implicitly the dictates of his, Apelles’ will. It is 
certain that he arrogated to himfelf the management of all 
affairs, as having full power to a£l in every thing as he fhould 
think fit. The magiftrates of Macedonia and Thcflaly, and 
the officers who enjoyed any employment, had recourfe to 
him only. In all the cities of Greece, fcarce the lead men- 
tion was made of the king: for whether any refol lit ions were 
to be taken, affairs to be regulated, judgments paffed, or 
honours or preferments to be bellowed, Apelles engroffed 
and traiifii£led all things. 

Philip had long before been apprifed of this conduct of 
Apelles, which gave him very great uneafinefs. Aratus was 
frequently urgent with him to exert himfelf on this occafion, 
and endeavoured to make him throw off his irrefolution and 
fervitude: but the king concealetl his thoughts, and did not 
difeover his refolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing 
how the king was difpofed in regard to him, but perfuaded, 
on the contrary, that the inftant he appeared before his fove- 
reign, he would not fail of taking his opinion in all things, 
flew from Chalcis to the lupport of Leontius. 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, and Me- 
galeas, who commanded the flower of the troops, engaged all 
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the 'young men to go and meet him. Apelles, thus received 
iwith pomp and fplcndor, and attended by a large body of 
officers and foldlers, advances direftly to the king^s palace, 
which he was going to enter as ufual. However, the officer 
who attended at the gate, having been inftrudl:ed before, 
flopped him (liort, and told him that his majefty was bufy. 
Aftoniihed at fo uncommon a reception, which he no ways 
cxpedled, he confidered for fome time how he ought to be- 
have, and at lall withdrew in the utmoft confufion. * No- 
thing is fo tranfient and frail as a borrowed power, not fup- 
ported by foundations or ftrength of its own. The ihining 
train he had caufed to follow him, vaniffied in an inflant; 
and he arrived at his own houfe, followed only by his domef- 
tics. A lively image, fays Polybius, of what happens in the 
courts of kings j a fate which the moft powerful courtiers 
ought to dread. A few days fuffice to fhew their moll exalt- 
ed ftate and fall, like counters, which one moment arc of 
the higheft, and the next of the moll inconfiderable value: as 
princes pleafe to extend or withdraw their favours, to-day 
they enjoy the greateft credit, and the next are reduced to 
the extremes of mifery, and univerfal difgrace. Megalcas, 
fcnfible of the ftorm he himfclf might expe£V, now the prime 
minifler was difgraccd, thought of nothing but how he might 
bed fecure himfelf by flight, and accordingly withdrew to 
Thebes, leaving Leontius bound for twenty talents, which he 
had engaged to fee his accomplice pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apelles to 
d^fpair; whether he did not think his power ftrong enough 
to exert it in an extraordinary manner; or from fome remains 
iyf efteem and gratitude for a guardian and governor; Hill 
allowed him the honour of Ids converfation fometimes, and 
him fome other honours of that kind ; but he excluded 
him from the council, and from the number of thofe he ufed 
to invite to fupper with him. Going to Sicyon, the magi- 
ftrates offered him a houfe; but he preferred that of Aratiis, 
whom he never quitted, and fpent whole days in his company. 
As for Apelles, he ordered him to retire to Corinth. 

Having removed Leontius from his command of the 
guards, which were ordered to marcli elfewhere, upon pre- 
teT\ce of their being employed upon fome extraordinary occa- 
fion, he caufed him to be thrown into piifon; the pretended 
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rcafon of vihich was, to oblige him tO' pay 't&e “twenty talents 
for which he had engaged for Megaleas; but in reality to 
fccurc his perfon, and to found the difpofition of the troops. 
Leontius fent word of this to the infantry over which he had 
commanded, who that moment fent a petition to the king, 
importing, that if Leontius were charged with fome new 
crime for which he deferved to be imprifoned, they infilled 
that nothing might be decreed againft him but in their pre- 
fcricc; that if he refufed them that favour, they lliould look 
upon this refufal as a contempt and the higheft injury, fuch 
was the liberty the Macedonians had the privilege of ufing 
with their king; but that in cafe Leontius was imprifoned but 
for the twenty talents, they offered to pay that fum among 
them. This teflimony of their afFedlion did but inflame the 
king’s anger, and halten the death of Leontius. 

During this interval, there arrived from A.tolia ambafladors 
fiom Rhodes and Chio, after having prevailed with the 
^Etolians to conftnt to a thirty days truce. Thefc alfured 
the king, that the iEtollaps were inclined to peace. Philip 
accepted of the truce, and wrote to the allies, defiring them 
to fend their plenipotentiaries to Patrse, to negotiate a peace 
with the ^tolians. He himfelf fet out immediately from 
Lcchteum, in order to aflin: at it, and arrived there after two 
days fail. 

He then received letters, dircfled by Megaleas, from Phocis, 
to the jEtolians, in which that traitor exhorted the j^olians 
not to entertain the lead fears, but to continue the war; that 
Philip was in the utniofl dlllrefs for want of ammunition and 
provifions; to wdiich he added expreflions highly injurious to 
the king. Philip, upon reading thefe letters, judging Apelles 
tlie chief author of tlicm, feized both him and his fon; at the 
fame time he fent to Thebes, wdth orders for Megaleas to be 
proceeded again fl there; however, he did not ft ay for his 
trial, but laid violent hands on himfdf. A little after, Apelles 
and Ins fon were alfo put to death. 

I do not know whether hiilory can furnilh us with a more 
remarkable example of the afeendant which a favourite may 
gain over the mind of a young fovereign, in order to fatiaie 
with impunity his avarice and ambition. Apelles had been 
Philip’s guardian, and in that quality was intruded with the 
• care of his education. He had been at the head of the re- 
gency edablifhed by the late king. This double title of guar- 
dian and governor had, on one fide, infpired the young prince, 
it naturally Ihould, with fentiments of regard, efteem, 
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afui fiDnidfQQe for Apelles; andt on the other, had 
tirade Apelles affiinae an air of authority and command over 
bis pupil, which. hi0 never laid alide. Philip did not want wit, 
judgment, or penetration. When he was arrived to more 
mature years, he perceived the hands he was fallen into, but 
at the fame time was blind to all his mafter’s faults. He had 
difcoyeved, more than once, the mean jealoufy which Apelles 
entertained of confpicuous merit of every kind ; and his de- 
clared hatred of all fuch of the king's fubjedts as were moft 
capable of ferving him. Proofs of his taxations and oppref- 
lipns, were daily renewed, and the repeated complaints of 
them rendered the government odious and infupportable. 
However, all this made no impreflion, or but a very flight 
one, on the mind of the young king, over which the prime 
minifler had gained fuch an influence, that he even flood in 
fear of him. The reader has feen how extremely difficult it 
was for the king to break this charm. 

* In the mean time, the ^tolians wifhed earneflly that the 
peace might be concluded; and werq quite weary of a war, in 
which all their expedkations had been fruflrated. They had 
flattered themfelves, that they had to do with a young unex- 
perienced king, aind accordingly believed that they might a- 
mufe him as. a child; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved 
to them, that in wifdom and refolution he was a man; and 
that they had behaved like children in all their enterprifes. 
But having heard of the infurredlion of the troops, and the 
confpiracy of Apelles and Leontius, they poftponed the day 
oik which they were to meet at Patrse, in hopes that fomc 
fedition would break out at court, to perplex and embroil the 
king's affairs. Philip, who wifhed for nothing move ardently, 
than to break off the conferences upon the peace, joyfully 
feized the opportunity with which the enemies themlelves 
furniihed him ; and engaged the allies, who were come to the 
rendezvous, to continue the war. He afterwards fet fail on 
his return to Corinth. He gave the Macedorfians leave to go 
by the way of ThelTaly, in order that they might quarter, 
during the winter, in their-own country: then coafting Attica 
along the Euripas, he went from Cenchrese to * Demetrias, 
where he found Ptolemy, the only confpirator that furvived; 
and caufed fentence of death to be paffed upon hiiSj in an 
aflembly of Macedonians. 
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All rhefe incicle^^ts hafipen^d at the Hfnfe that Ifeiltiihijl ^as 
encantpecl on the banks of the river Po in Italy; and Antio- 
chus, after havin;y fubdiied the greateft part of Cociofjrria, 
had fent his troops into winter-quarters. It was alfb then 
thit Lycurgus, king of Lacedemonia, fled from yEtolia, irt 
order to fecure him lei f from the anger of the Ephori, who, 
on a falfe report that this king defigncd to embroil the (late, 
had alfembled in the night, and invefted his houfe, in order 
to feize his perfon. But Lycurgus, having feme notion of 
this, fled with his whole family. However, he was recalled 
a little after, as foon as it was known that the fufpicions raifed 
againft him were all groundiefs. It being now winter, Philip 
returned to Macedonia. 

Eperatus was by this time univerfally defpifed by the 
Achjeans; nobody obeyed his orders; and the country being 
open and defencelefs, dreadful havoc was made in it. The 
cities being abandoned, and receiving no fuccours, wdre 
reduced to the lall extremity, and conicquently could fcarcc 
furnifli their quota. The auxiliary troops, the payment of 
whofe arrears was put off from day to day, ferved as they 
were paid, and great numbers of them deferted. All 
this was owing to the incapacity of the general; and the 
reader has feen in what manner he was elefled. Happily 
for the Achajans, the time of his command was almoft expir- 
ed. He q»j!itted it in the beginning of fpring, and the elder 
Aratus was appointed to fiicceed him. 

^ Philip, ill his journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylaiora, 
the greatelt city in Peonia, and the moll advantageoufty fitii- 
ated for making Incurfions from Dardania into Macedonia; 
fo that having polTefled himfelf of it, he had very little to feat 
from the Dardanians. 

‘ Artcr taking that city, he a^;ain marched towards GreecCi 
He judged it would be proper to Jay (iege to Thebes of Phthi- 
otis, from wlience the jEtoliaus ufed to make continual in- 
roads, and at the fame time commit great wafle in the territo- 
ries of Demetrias, PhaiTalia, and oven Larifla. The attack 
was carried on with great bravery, and the defence was equal- 
ly vigorous; but at laff, the belieged, fearing they fhould be 
taken by llorm, furrentlered the city. By this conqueft, Phi- 
hp fecured Magnefia and Theflaly, and carried off a greet 
booty from the iEtolians. 
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,H^T]t*amb^i&clor3 camie again to him from Chio, Rhodes^ 
anS Byzantiumi and alfo from Ptolemy, to propofe the con-^ 
cluding-of a peace. Philip made the fame anfwer as before. 
It was what he very much defired ; and that they had 
only to inquire of the J^olians, whether they alfo were in- 
clined to it. Philip, in reality, was not very defirous of peace, 
but he did not care to declare himfeif. 

H? afterwards fet out, with his favourites, for the Nemaean 
gaines at Argos. Whilft he was viewing one of the combats, 
a courier arrived from Macedonia, with advice that the Ro- 
‘ mans had loft great battle in Tufeany, near the lake Thra- 
^mene, ^nd that Hannibal was mafter of the open country. 
The king (hewed this letter to none but Demetrius of Pharos, 
giving him a ftrift charge not to fpeak of it. The latter took 
this opportunity to reprefent to him, that he ought to difen- 
gage himfeif as foon as pofliblc from the ^tolian war, in 
order to invade Illyria, and afterwards crofs into Italy. He 
added, that Greece, already fubje£led in all refpe£Is, would 
obey him no lefs afterwards: that the Achseans had joined 
voluntarily, and with the utmoft cheerfulnefs, in his caufe: 
that the ^tolians, quite depreifed and difeouraged by their 
ill fuccefs in the prefen t war, would not fail to fallow their 
example: that if he was defirous of the fovereigniy of the 
world, a noble ambition, which fuited no prince better than 
himfeif, he muft begin by conquering Italy : that after the 
defeat of the Romans, the news of which he had then receivr 
ed, the time was come for executing fo noble a projefl, and 
t||at he ought not to delay a moment. Such counfel could 
not but charm a king in the flower of his youth, fuccefsful in 
his exploits, bold, enterprifing, and who, befides, was fprung 
from a family which had always flattered itfelf with the hopes 
of univerfal empire. 

Nevcrthelefs, as he was mafter of his temper, and governed 
his thoughts in fuch a manner, as to difeover only fuch of 
them as promoted his intcreft, a very rare and valuable qua- 
lity in fo young a prince, he did not exprefs too great an 
inclination for peace, though he now earneftJy defired it. He 
therefore only caufed the allied ftates to be told to fend their 
plenipotentiaries to Naupaftum, in order to negotiate a peace: 
and, at the earned defire of the -^tolians, foon arrived in the 
neighbourhood of that city, at the head of his troops. All 
parties were fo weary of the war, that there were no occafioti 
for long conferences. The firft article which the king caufed 
to be propofed to the .dEtolians, by the anabafladors of the 
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confederate powers, was, that every one ihooki continue ih 
poirefTion of his conquefts. The reft of the articles were fbon 
agreed upon; fo that the treaty was ratified, andi' all retired 
to their refpeftive countries. This peace concluded by Phi-i 
lip and the Achaeans with the ^olians; die battle 'loft'^by 
the Romans near the lake Thrafymene; and the defeat of 
Antiochus near Raphia all thefe events happened^ invldie 
third year of the 1 4Qth Olympiad. . ^ - 

In die firft feparate conference held in prelence of the ichi^ 
and the ambaifadors of the confederate powers, Agela^ of 
Naupadlum, who was one of them, enforced his opinion by 
arguments that deferve^a place here, and which Polybius 
thought worthy of relating at length in his htftony.i He fays: 
it were to be widied, that the Greeks would never make war 
upon one another; and that it would be a great blefEngfrom 
the gods, if, breathing only the fame fentiinents, they Ihould 
all in a manner join hand, and unite their whole force, to 
fecure themfelves from the infuhs of the Barbarians. But if 
this was not poilible, that at leaft, in the'prefent junffure, 
they ought to unite together, and confult for the*prefervatioii 
of all Greece. That, to be fenfible of the oeceifity of fuck 
an union, they need but tarn their eyes to the formidable 
armies of the two powerful ftates a^ually engaged in war. 
That it was evident to every* one who was ever fo little verfed 
in maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Carthagini- 
ans or Romans, would not confine themfelves to the empire of 
Italy and Sicily; but would doubtlefs extend their projedls 
much farther. That all the Greeks in genera], and efpecially 
Philip, ought to keep a ftrift eye on the dangers with whicli 
they were threatened. That this prince would have nothing 
to fear, if, inftead of bis attempting to ruin the Greeks, and 
to give the enemy an eafier opportunity of defeating them, as 
he had hitherto done, he fhouid labour as much for their 
welfare as his own, and exert himfelf as vigoroufly in the 
defence of all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom. That 
by this means he would acquire the love and affeffion of tlic 
Greeks, who would be inviolably attached to him in all his 
enterprifes; and, by their fidelity to him, difconcert all tlie 
projedls which foreigners might form againft his kingdom. 
That if, inftead of barely afting defenfively, he were defirous 
of taking the field, and executing fome great enterprife; he 
need but turn his arms towards the weft, and keep an eye on 
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tbe^Rts of aIbc urar in Italy/ That prorid^d he woold only 
puthimfelf into a bondhion for feiaing fuocefsfuUy the £rft 
opportuilky that, ibOidid preleitt itfelf, all dungs would iinooth 
way fen tihe uniYcr^hcflipiFe* That, in cafe he had any 
diffbiehce^wiih the pinelca, he ikouJd leave the dedfion of it 
to asother ibafoa. .That he ought efpecialiy to be careful to 
pibCeinre^to himfelf the liberty of making war or peats with 
them, whenever he might think proper. ' That, in cafe he 
^hmOdTufier^the ftpsm^ which was* gathering in the Weft to 
bnrft upon Greece^ it was very much to ^be feared, that it 
would then be na logger in their power to take up arms, to 
tisat of peace, nor to determine fn their affairs according to 
dwit oWn Xenfe^ or the manner they might judge moft 
cKpedienft. 

iNothin^ can he more judicious than this fpeech, which is a 
dlOar predi£fipn of what was to happen afterwards to Greece, 
of which the Romans will foon render themfelves abiolute 
maftdrs. This is die firft time that the affairs of Italy and 
Alricx inflnenoe thofe of Greece, and iliref); their motions. 
After thir^ neisher Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, 
regulated iheir conduft, when tlxey were to make peace or 
war, from the ftate of their refpsdtive countries, but dire£led 
all their views and Mention toWatds Italy. The Afiatics, 
and the inhabitants of the iilands, did the fame foon after. 
Aill thofe who,' from that time, had reafon to be diffatished 
witb the condu^ft of Philip or Attains, no longer addrefled 
Antnochus or Ptolemy for proteftion ; they no longer turned 
theif^eyes to the fbuth or caft, but fixed them upon tlie welt. 
Sometimes ambalfadors were fent to the Carthaginians, and at 
other times to the Romans. Some alfo came to Philip, at 
difierent intervals, from the Romans, who, knowing the 
cnterprifing genius of that prince, were afraid he fliould 
come and add to the confufion and perplexity of their affairs: 
which IS what the fequel of this hiftory is upon the point of 
fhowing to us. 
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SECTION IV. 

PHILIP concludes a TREATY WITH HANNIBAL. THE RO* 
MANS GAIN A CONAIDEIUBLE VICTORY OVER HiM. 

'IThS' war between the Carthaginians and the Romans 
who were the two greateft powers at that time, drew the at- 
tention of all the kings and nations in the world. Philip, 
king of Macedon, imagined that this afFe£led him the more, 
as bis dominions were ieparated from Italy only by the Adri- 
atic fea, now calied the Gulf of Venice. When he heard, 
by rthjC rumours which were fpread, that Hannibal had 
marched over the Alps, he was indeed very well pleafed to 
fee the Romans and, Cartbagiciians at war; but, the fuccefs 
of k being doubtful, he did not perceive clearly enough, 
which of thofe powers it would be his intereil to join. ”^But 
after Ha;^nibal had gained three vitSlories fucceflivcly, all his 
doubts were ^removed- He fent ambaifaciors to that general, 
but unhappily they fell into the hands of the Romans. They 
were carried to Valerius Levinus the praetor, who was then 
encamped near Luceria. The principal of the ambaiTadors, 
Xenophanes by name, without being the leak difconcerted, 
anfwered with a refolute tone of voice; that he had been dif- 
patched by Philip to conclude an alliance and friendihip with 
the Romans; and that he had orders to execute with the 
confuls, as well as the fenate and people of Rome. Levinus, 
overjoyed to find, in this revolt of their ancient allies, fo 
powerful a monarch defirous of making an alliance v/ith the 
Romans, treated the ambalTadors with ail pofiible refpedl:, 
and gave them a convoy for their fafety. Being arrived in 
Campania, they efcaped, and fled to Hannibal’s camp, where 
they concluded a treaty, the purport of which was as follows: 

« That king Philip (hould crofs into Italy with a fleet of two 
“ hundred fail, and lay wafte the fea-coafts; and fliould affift 
the Carthaginians both by fea and land. That the latter, 

<< at the concluHon of the war, fliould poiTefs all Italy and 
** Rome; and that Hannibal (hould have all the fpoils. That 
after the conquefl of Italy, they fliould crofs into Gieece, 

** and there make war againit any power the king fliould no* 
itiinate; and that both the cities of the continent, ana the 
<< illands lying towards Macedonia, fliould be enjoyed by 
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Philip, and annexed to his dominion.” Hannibal, on the 
other fide, fent ambafladora to Philip for his ratification of 
it; and they fet out with thofe of Macedonia. I obferved 
clfcwhere, that in this treaty, the whole of which is prcfi?rved 
by « Polybius, expteft mention is madt?>of a great number of 
deities of the two nations, as prefent at this treaty, and wit- 
nefles to the oaths with which the ceremony was attended. 
Polybius omits a great number of particulars which, accord- 
ing to Livy, were ftipulated by this treaty. 

The ambaiTadors, who fet out tdgethet, were unhappily 
difeovered and intercepted by thfc Rorhans. Xenophanes’ lie 
would not do him the fame fcrvicc as before. The Cartha- 
ginians were known by their air, their drefs, and ftiU mbre 
by their langua^. Upon thenv were found letters from 
Hannibal to Philip, and a copy of the treaty. The ambalTa- 
dors were carried to Rome. The condition in which the 
affairs of the Romans, attacked fo vigoroufly by Hannibal, 
then were, and their difeovering a new enemy, fo very 
powerful as Philip, muft ncceffarily alarm them prodigioufly. 
But it is on fuch occafions that the Roman grandeur was 
chiefly confpicuous. For without cxprelfing the lealt per- 
plexity or difeouragement, they took all the meafures necef- 
fary for carrying on this new war. Philip, informed of what 
had befallen his ambafiadors, fent a fecond embafly to Han- 
nibal, which was more fuccefsful than the former, and 
brought back the treaty. But thefe difappointments prevent- 
ed their forming ^any enterprife that year, and ftill kept mat- 
ters in fufpenfe. 

® Philip was now wholly employed on his great defign of 
carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius of Pharos being with 
him, was continually urging him to that enterptife; not fo 
much out of zeal for the intereft of that prince, as out of 
hatred to the Romans, who had dirpofleffed him of his terri- 
tories, which he thought it would be impoffible for him to 
recover by any other means. It was by his counfel that he 
had concluded a peace with moft of his enemies, in order 
that he might devote his whole care and attention to this war, 
the thoughts of which haunted him day and night; fo that 
even in his dreams he fpoke of nothing but of war and battles 
with the Romans; and he would ftatt from his fleep, in the 
higheft agitation of mind, and covered with fweat. This 
Y^’ince, who was ftill young, was naturally lively . and ardent 
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in all his enterprifes. The fucccfs of hiS' arms, the hopes 
Demetrius gave him, and the remembrance of the great ac- 
tions of his predeceiTors, kindled an ardour in him^ which in- 
drcafed daily. 

P During the winter feafon, he thought of manning a fleet; 
not with the view of venturing a battle with the Romans, for 
this he was not in a condition to do; but to tranfport his 
forces into Italy with the greater expedition, and by that 
means furprife the enemies when they fhould lead expe£l it- 
^Accordingy he made the Illyrians build an hundred, or an 
hundred and twenty veffcls fOr him; and after having excr- 
cifed his Macedonians for fome time in the naval difciplinc, 
-he put to fea. He fird fcized upon the city of Oricum, fitu- 
ated on the wedern.coad of Epirus. Valerius, commander 
of the fleet that lay before BrunduGum, having advice of it, 
fet fail immediately with all the fhips in readinefs for failing; 
retook, the next d>ay, Oricum, in which Philip had but a 
flcnder garrifon, and fent a large reinforcement to the aid of 
Apollonia, to which Philip had laid Gege. Nevius, an able 
and experienced ofEccr, who commanded this reinforcement, 
having landed his troops at the mouth of the river Aous, 
upon which Apollonia dands, marched through a by way; 
and entered the city in the night, unperceived by the enemy. 
The Macedonians, imagining they were very fecure, bccaufc 
the fea hy between them and the enemy, had negledled all 
•the precautions which the rules of war preferibe, and the cx- 
aftnefs of military difciplinc requires. Nevius, being in- 
formed of this, marched filently out of the city in the night, 
and arrived in the camp, where he found all the foldierb 
afleep. And now the cries of thofe who were fird attacked 
awaking the red, they ail endeavoured to fave themfelvcb by 
flight. The king himfelf, who was but half awake and al- 
mod naked, found it very dilHcuit for him to efcape to his 
fliips. The foldiers crowded after him, and three thoufand 
of them were either killed or taken prifoners. Valerius, who 
daid.at Oricum, the indant he heard this news, had fent his 
fleet towards the mouth of the river, to Ihut up Philip. 
This prince, finding it impoffibie for him to advance forward, 
after fetting fire to his fliips, returned by land to Macedonia; 
carrying with him the forrowfui remains of his troops, who 
feemed more like prifoners difarmed and plundered, than the 
body of an army. 
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^Fer Tome time Philip, who till then hid been admired for 
many of thofe tjnalkies which form the great prtncei had be- 
gun to change hi& coAdufk and charafler; and this change 
was afcribed to the evil counfels of thofe about him^ who, to 
pleafe bini| were petpetttally iavi&ing their encomiums on 
him, fomenting alt*^his palTions, and &ggefting to him^ that 
the ‘grandeur of 'a king cOtififted in reigning with unJinuted 
power, and in making his fubjcfts pay *3 blind implicit obedi- 
ence to nis will. Inftead of the gentlenefs, moderation, and 
wildom, he till then had difplaycd) he created cities and 
f^ates, not only with pride and haughtiness, but with cruelty 
and injuitice; and having no longer, as formerly, his glory in 
view, ASt* ibandotied Wmfelf entirely^ to riot and excefies.of 
every ' kind : the too^common eftft of flattery, whofc fubtiJc 
poHbrt generally corrupts the beft princes, andfooner or later 
defliroys the^ great hopes which had been entertained of them. 

One would hate imagined that the defeat before Apol- 
Ionia, in covering him with lhame, would have abated his 
pride, and foftened his temper. But this only foured it; and 
one would have concluded, that this prince was refohed to 
revenge, on his fubjefts add allies, the affront he had receiv- 
ed from his enemies. 

Being arrived in Pelopcnnefus, a little after his defeat, he 
employed all the ftratagems pofTible to ovcr^rcach and fur- 
prife the Meflenians. But his artifices being difeovered, he 
pulled off the mafk, and laid wafte the whole country. Ara- 
tus, who was a man of the greatcft honour and probity, was 
exceedingly {hocked at fo flagrant an injufiice, and made 
loud complaints againft it. He had before begun to retire 
infen fibly from court*, but now he thought it high time to 
break entirely with a prince, who no longer valued his peo- 
ple, and led the moft diffolutc life: for he was not ignorant 
of his impure comm rce with his daUghtcr-in-law, a fubjedt 
of the greateft grief to him, and which, however, he had not 
once hinted to his fon; from the confideration, that it would 
not be of fcrvicc to him to inform him of his ignominy^ as it 
was not in his power to revenge it. 

As it was impofliole but this rupture muff make feme noife, 
Philip, whom the greateft crimes now coft nothing, refolvcd 
to rid himfelf of atrpublefomc cenfor, whole very abfence re- 
proached all his irtegularities. Aratus’ great reputation, and 
the refpe£l: paid to his virtue, would not fuffer Philip to cm- 
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pk)y open force and violence; and therefore he chained Tan*, 
xioni one of his confidents, to difp^tch him fecredy during hit 
abfcnce. His horrid command was obeyed; for Taurion 
having infinuated himfelf into Aratus’ familiarity and friend* 
ibip, invited him feveral times to dinner^ and at otie of them 
poifoned him; not with a violent and ipinsediate poifon) but 
with one of thofe which iighta up a flow fire in the body, edn^ 
fumes it by infeuGble degrees, and is the more dangerous, as 
it gives Icfs notice. 

Aratus knew very well the caafe df his illnefs; but as com- 
plaints would not be of any fervice tohim, he bore it patiendy 
without once murmuring, as a common and natural difeafe. 
One day only, happening to fpit blood before a friend whh 
was in the room with him, and feeing that his friend was fur- 
prifed, he faid; << Bsliold, my dear Cephalon, the fruits of 

royal f^iend^llip/^ He died in this manner at -ffigium, be* 
ing then captain-gen erad -for the feventeenth time. 

The Achaans would have him buried in the place where 
he died, and were preparing fuch a magnificent maufolaeunt 
to his memory as might be worthy his great fervices. Bat 
the Sicyonitns obtained that honour for their city, where 
Aratus ivas born; and Changing their mourning tb feftivity, 
crowned with chaplets of flowers, and clothed in white n^bes, 
they went and fetched the corpfe from iEgium, and carried 
it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and finging hymns 
and odes in honour of the deceafed. They made choice of 
the higheft part of the city, where they buried him as the 
founder and preferver of it, which place was afterwards called 
Aratium. In Plutarch’s time, that is, about three hundred 
years after, two folemn facrificcs were offered him annually : 
the firft, on the day that he freed the city from the yoke of 
tyranny, which facrifice was called Soteria; and the other on 
his birth-day. During the facrifice, choirs of mufic fung odes 
to the lyre; and the chief chorifter, at the head of the young 
men and children, walked in proceflion round the altar. The 
fenate, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of 
the inhabitants, followed this proceflion. 

It muft be owned that Aratus was one of the greateft men 
of his time, and may be confidcred, in fome meafure, as one 
of the founders of the commonwealth of Achaia: it was he 
• at leaft who brought it to the form and fplcfidor it preferved 
fo long afterwards, and by which it became one of the moft" 
powerful dates of Greece. However, he committed a con- 
iiderable error in calling in to the all’hlanee of that common- 
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.wealth the kings of Macedonia, who made themfelves mafteYs 
and tyrants of it; and this, as we have before obferved, was 
an effeA of his jealoufy of the great Cieocnenes king of 

Bu| he was fully punilbed for it, by the manner in which 
^hijip treated him. Aratus his fon met with a Hill more de- 
plorable fate : for that prince being become completely wick- 
ed, fay^ Plntarcb, and who affedled to add outrage to cruelty, 
got rid of him, not by mortal poifon, but by thofe which de- 
Aroy reafon, and craze the brain; and by that means made 
h^m cpmmit fuch abominable a£lions, as would have refie£l- 
ed eternal infamy on him, had they been done voluntarily, 
and when he waa in his fenfes: infomuch that, though he 
was at that time ye^y young,! and in the^ bloom of his Itf^e, his 
death was conGdered, not as a misfortune with regard to him- 
felf,^ but as the remedy and period of his miferles. 

' About this titne Philip engaged. in a fuccefsful expedition 
againft the Illyrians. He had long deGred to pofiefs himfelf 
of LiGus; but believed it would be impoffiblc for him ever to 
take the caftle, which was fo happily Gtuated and fo (Irongly 
fortiGed, that it was thought impregnable. Finding that force 
would not prevail, he had recourfe to ftratagem. The city 
was feparated from the caftle by a little valley; in that he ob- 
ferved a fpot covered with trees, and very Gt to conceal an 
ambufeade. Here’ he polled the flower of his troops. The 
next day he aflaulted another part of the city. The inhabi- 
tants, who were very numerous, defended themfelvcs with 
great bravery; and, for fome time, the fuccefs was equal on 
both Gdes. At lait they made a furious Tally, and charged 
the bcGegers with great vigour. The garrifon of the caftle, 
feeing Philip retire fighting, imagined they Ihould infallibly 
deteat him; and being dcfirous of (haring in the plunder, 
mod of them came out, and joined the inhabitants. In the 
mean time, the foldiers who lay in ambufeade attacked the 
caftle, and carried it without great refiftance. And now, the 
fignal agreed upon being made, the fugitives faced about, and 
purfued the inhabitants as far as the city, which furrendered 
a few days after. • 

* M. Valerius Levinus, as praetor, had been allotted Greece 
and Macedonia for his province. He was very fenfible that, 
in order to leflen the forces of Philip, it would be abfolutely 
necelTary to bring over fome of his allies, of whom the .^to- 
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lians 4rcrc the mod powerful, from his intereft. He there- 
fore began by founding, in private conferences, the difpofition 
of the chiefs of the latter people; and, after having aflured 
himfelf of them, he went to the general aflembly. There, 
after expatiating on the flouriihing date of the Romans, and 
proved it by their taking of^Syracufe in Sicily, and Capua in 
Italy, he extolled the great generofity with which the Romans 
behaved towards their allies, and their condant fidelity. He 
added, that the iEtolians might expeff to meet with fo mueh 
the better treatment from the Romans, as they would be the 
fird people in that part of the world who (hould have conclud- 
ed an alliance with them That Philip and the Macedonians 
were dangerous neighbours, whofe power would, in all proba- 
bility, be of the mod fatal confequence to them. That the 
Romans had already humbled their pride; and would oblige 
them, not only to give up fuch fortredes as they had taken 
from the -®tolians, but even gave them caufc to fear for their 
own countries. That with regard to the Acarnanians, wha 
had broke with tlie ^tolians, the Romans would force them 
to return to their alliance, on the fame conditions which had 
been preferibed to them when they were admitted into it; ' 
or, in cafe of their refufal, would make them fubmit to the 
jilitoruns by force of arms. 

Scopas, who was at that time chief magidrate of the ZEto- 
Han date; and Dorimachus, who, of all the citizens, had the 
greated credit and authority; ftrongly enforced the arguments 
and promifes of the praetor, and faid many more advantageous 
things of the grandeur and power of the Romans, becaufe 
they were not obliged to fpeak as modcdly on thofe topics as 
Valerius Levinus; and the people would be more inclined to 
believe them than a foreigner, who fpoke for the intereds of 
his country. The circumdance which affefted them mod, 
was the hopes of their poilefHng themfclves of Acarnania. 
Accordingly the treaty was concluded between the Romans 
and the Ailtolians. The people of Elis, of Lacedemonia, At- 
tains king of Pergamus, Pleuiratus king of Thrace, and Secr- 
diledes of Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, 
on the fame conditions, if they thought proper. The condi- 
tions were, “ That the ^tolians fhould declare war as foon 
as poflible againd Philip: that the Romans fhould furnifh 
“ them, at lead, twenty-five gallics, quinqueremes, or of five 
benches of oars; that fuch cities^as fhould be taken from 
‘‘ Acliaia, as far as the ifland of f Corcyra, fhould be poflefled 

f Corfu. 
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mans: that the Romans flicMild aid the ^toHans in mak^ 
*< ing themfelves mailers of Acarnania: that the j9&torian9 
ihould not be allowed to cotitclude a peace with Philip, hut 
upon condition that he ihould be obliged to withdraw his 
troops out of the territories of the Romans, and thofe of 
** their allies; nor the Ramans with Philip,/ but on the fame 
terms.** Immediately hoftilities commenced. Philip was 
diCpofleiTed of ibme cities, after which Levinas retired to Cor- 
cyra; fully [jlerfuaded that the king had fo much buhnefs, and 
fo many enemies, upon his hands, that be would have no time 
to think of Italy or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when advice 
was brought him of the new treaty of the ^tolians. To be 
the fooner able to march out again (I them, he endeavoured to 
fettle the affairs of Macedonia, and to fccure it from any in- 
vafions of its neighbours. Scopas, on the other fide, makes 
preparations for carrying on the war againd the Acarnanians, 
who, though they faw it would be abfolutely impofiTible for 
them to oppofe, at one and the fame time, two fuch power- 
ful dates as the Tt^tolians and Romans, yet they took up arms 
out of defpair, rather than from prudential motives, and re- 
folved to fell their lives as dear as pofllble. Accordingly, 
having fent into Epirus, which lay very near them, their wives, 
children, and the old men who were upwards of fixty, all 
thofe who remained, from the age of fifteen to threefcote, en- 
gaged themfelves by oath never to return except vidlonous; 
uttered the mod dreadful imprecations againlt fuch among 
them as fhould break their oaths; and only defired the Epi- 
rots to bury, in the fame grave, all who Ihould fall in the bat- 
tle, with the following infeription over them: “ Here he the 
Aairnantatis^ •who died fighting for th‘ir count ry^ ^g^^^fi 
violence and tnjujhce of the Italians, Full of courage they 
fet out divedlly, and advanced to meet the enemy to the very 
frontiers of their country. Their great refolution and bravery 
terrified the A.tohaus, who alfo received advice that Philip 
was already upon his march, to the add of his allies. Upon 
this, they returned home, and Philip did the fame. 

In the veiy beginning of the fpriug, Levinus befieged An- 
ticyra which furrendered z little after. He gave this city 
to the iEtolians, keeping only the plundct for himfelt. 
Here news wsis bxouglit hm^ that he had been uoitiinsted cciw 
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ful in his abfence, and that P. Sulpitius was coming to fuc- 
cced him as praetor. 

* In the treaty concluded between the Romans and iEtoJi- 
anst fevcral other powers had been invited to accede to it; and 
we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdiledes, accepted of 
the invitation. The -^tolians exhorted the Spartans to imi- 
tate thofe princes. ChJeneas, their reprefentative or deputy, 
put the Lacedemonians in mind of all the evils which the 
Macedonians had brought upon them; the defign they had 
always harboured* and ftill entertained, of enflaving all 
Greece; particularly the facrilegious impiety of Philip, in 
plundering a temple in the city of Thermsc, and his horrid 
treachery and cruelty to the Meflenians. He added, that 
they had no reafon to he under any apprehenfions from the 
Achasans, who, after all the lofles they had fuftained in the ' 
laft campaign, would think it a great happinefs to be able to 
defend their own country; that with refpeft to Philip, when 
he ihould find the ^Etolians invade him by land, and the Ro.* 
mans and Attalus by fea, he would not think of carrying his 
arms into Greece. He concluded, with defiring the Lacede- 
monians to perfift in their alliance with jEtolia, or at Jeaft to 
ftand neuter. 

Lyfifcus, the reprefentative of the Acarnanians, fpol:e next, 
and declared immediately in favour of the Macedonians. lie 
expatiated on the fervices which Philip, and afterwards Alex- 
ander the Great, had done Greece, by invading and ruining 
the Perfians, its moft ancient and moft cruel enemies. He 
put the Lacedemonians in mind of the gcntkncfs and cle- 
mency with which Antigonushad treated them, when he took 
Sparta. He infilled, that it would be ignominious, as well as 
dangerous, to fufFer Barbarians, for to he called the Ro- 
mans, to enter Greece. He faid, that it was worthy of the 
Spartan wifdom, to forefee from far the ftorm already gather- 
ing in the Weft; and which would certainly break, firft up- 
on Macedonia, and afterwards all Greece, whom it would in- 
volve in ruin. From what motive did your aiiceftors/’ 
continued he, ** throw into a well the man who came, in 
“ Xerxes' name, to invite them to fubmit themfelves to, and 
•‘join with that monarch? Wherefore did Leonidas your 
“ king with his three hundred Spartans, brave and defy death? 
“ Was it not merely to defend the common liberties of Greece? 
“ And now you are advifed to give them up to other Barbari- 
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ans, who, the more moderate they appear, are fo much the 
more danjjerous. As to the -^tolians,” fays he, ** if it be 
« poffiWe for them to (loop fo low, they may diflionour them- 
« fclves by fo fliameful a prevarication: this, indeed, would 
be natural for them to do, as they are utter ftrangers to 
glory, and affected with nothing but fordid views of inte- 
reft. But as to you, O Spartans, who are born defenders 
« of the liberty and honour of Greece, you will fuftain that 
•* gloriouis title to the end.” 

The fragment of Polybius, where thefe two fpeeches are 
repeated, goes no farther*, and does not inform us what was 
the refult of them. However, the fequel of the hiftory (hews, 
that Sparta joined with the -35tolians, and entered into the 
general treaty. It was at that time divided into two fadlions, 
whofe intrigues and difputes, being carried to the utmoft 
hcigbfj occafioned great dlfturbances in the city. One faft ion 
was warm for Philip, and the other declared openly againfl 
him, which latter prevailed. We find it was headed by 
Machanidas, who, taking advantage of the feuds which infeft- 
td the commonwealth, feized upon the government, and 
made himfelf tyrant of his country. 

“ P. Sulpitius and king Attains being arrived with their 
fleet to fuccour the iEtolians, the latter were fluft^ed with 
the moft fanguine hopes, ' and the oppofitc party filled with 
terror; efpecially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, was 
already invading the' territories of the Achseans, whofe near 
neighbour he was. Immediately the latter people and their 
allies fent a deputation to king Philip, and folicited him to 
come into Greece fo defend and fupport iliem. Philip loft 
no time. The iKtolians, under Pyrrhi.is, who that year had 
been appointed their general in coujundlion with king Atta- 
ins, advanced to meet him as far as Lamia *. Pyrrhias had 
been joined by the troops which Attains and Sulpitius had 
lent him. Philip defeated him twice; and the ilitolians 
were forced to fliut themfelves up in Lamia. As to'Pliilip, 
he letired to f Phalara with his army. 

During his ftay there, ambafladors came from Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athenians, and the 
inhabitants of Chio; all with inftruftions to ufe their utmoft 
endeavours for re-eftablifhing a lading peace between Philip 
and the ^tolians. It was not fo much out of good will for 
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the latter, as from the uneaGnefs they were under in feeing 
Philip engage fo flrenuoufly in the affairs of Greece, which 
might render him more powerful than fuited their interefts. 
For his conquefts over the iEtolians and their confederates, 
paved the way for his fubjedling all Greece, to which his pre- 
deceflbrs had always afpired; and even gave him accefs to 
thofc cities, out of Egypt, which Ptolemy pofieffed. Philip, 
however, fufpended the debates on the peace, till the next 
alTembiy of the Achaeans; and in the mean time granted the 
-/l!.tolianb a truce for thirty days. Being come into the affem- 
bly, the jEtolians made fuch very unreafonable propofals, as 
took away all hopes of an accommodation. Philip, offended 
that the vanquiflied fliould take upon them to preferibe laws 
to him, declared, that at his coming into the affcmbly, he 
had not depended in any manner on the juftice and fincerity 
of the -^toiians; but that he was very glad to convince his 
allies, he himfclf was finctrely defirous of peace; and that the 
yEtolians were the only people who oppofed it. He fet out 
from thence, nfter having left four thoufand of his troops to 
defend the Achaeans, and went to Argos, where the Nemaean 
games were going to be exhibited, the fplcndor of which he 
was defiroub of augmenting by his prcLnce. 

While he was bufjed in folemnizing thefe games, Sulpitius 
having fet out fioin NaupaCluin, and landed between Sicyon 
and Coiintli, laid waltc all the op^n country. upon 

this news Lft the games, marched with fpeed againlt the 
enemy, and meeting them laden with fpoils, put them to 
flight, and purfued them to their fliips. Being returned to 
the games, he was received with univerfal applaufc; and par- 
ticularly, becaufe he had laid down his diadem and robes of 
llitc, and mixed indifcTiminatcly with the reft of the fpefta- 
tors; a very plcafing as well as foothiiig fight to the inhabi- 
tants of free cities. But as his unaffedfed and popular beha- 
viour had gained him the love of all, fo his enormous excefl'es 
foou made him odious It was now his cuftom to go at night 
into people’s houfes in a plebeian drefs, and there practice 
every kind of licentioufnefs. It was not fafe for fathers and 
hufbands to oppofe him on thefe occafions, for fear of being 
murdered 

i^ome days after the folcmnization of the games, Philip, 
with the Acliseans, whofe captain general w’as Cyclladue, hav- 
iiig croffed the river of Lanffa, advances as far as the city ot 
LI IS, which had received an ^Ltoli.in garrifon. The firft day, 
he hid walle the neighbouring lands; afterwards he diew 
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near the city in battle-array, and caufed feme bodies of horfc 
to advance to the gates^ to force the i£tolians to make a fally« 
Accordingly they came out \ but Philip was greatly furprifed 
to find fome Roman foldiers among them. Sulpitlus having 
left Naupa£tum with fifteen gallies, and landed four thoufand 
men, had entered the city of Elis in the night. ^ The fight 
was very bloody. Demophantes, general of the cavalry of 
EliSs feeing Phiiopocmen, who commanded that of the Achx« 
ans, advanced out of the ranks, and fpurred towards him with 
great impetuofity. The latter waited for him with the utmofl: 
refolutioHj and, preventing his blow, laid him dead, with a 
thruft of bis pike, at his horfe’s feet. Demophantes being 
thus fallen, his cavalry fled. 1 mentioned Phiiopocmen be- 
fore, and (hall have occafion to fpeak more particularly of 
him hereafter. On the other fide, the infantry of Elis had 
fought with advantage. And now the king, perceiving that 
his troops began to give way, fpurred his horfe into the midi): 
of the Roman foot. His horfe being wounded with a javelin, 
threw him. It was then the battle grew furious, both Tides 
making extraordinary efforts; the Romans to take Philip pri- 
foner, and the Macedonians to fave him. The king (igna- 
lized his courage on this occafion, having been obliged to 
fight a long time on foot, in the midll of the cavalry, and a 
great flau^ter was made in this engagement. At lafl:, being 
carrie(||Mp>y his foldiers, and remounted on another horfe, 
he retired. The king incamped about five miles from that 
place; and the next day, having attacked a cadle, in which a 
great number of peafants, with all their flocks, were retired, 
he took four thoufand prifoners, and twenty thoufand head 
of cattle of all forts: an advantage which might confole him 
for the affront he had lately received at Elis. 

That inftant, advice was brought him that the barbarians 
had made an incurfion Into Macedonia; upon which he im- 
mediately fet out, to defend his country, having left with the 
allies a detachment from his army of two thoufand five hun- 
dred men. Sulpitiue retired with his fleet to iEgina, where 
he joined king Attains, and paffed the winter. Some time 
after the Achxans gave the ./Etolians and the people of Elis 
t^attle near Meflene, in which they had the advantage^ 
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SECTION V. 

EDUCATION AND GREAT (^ALITIES OF PHILOPOEMEN. 

P HiLOPOEMKN of whom large mention will be made here« 
after, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia in Peloponnefus. 
He was nobly educated by Caifander of Mantinea, who, after 
his father's death, out of gratitude for the important fervices 
he had received from him, undertook to be guardian and go- 
vernor to his fon Philopoemcn. 

Being come to years of difcretion, he was put under the 
care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citizens of Megalopolis, 
who had been fcholars to Arcefilaus, founder of the new aca- 
demy. The fcopc of philofophy in thofc days was, to 
prompt mankind to ferve their country; and, by its precepts, 
to enable them to govern republics, and tranfac^ the greatefl. 
affairs of ftate. This was the ineflimable advantage the two 
philofophers in quedion procured Phiiopoemen, and rendered 
him the common blcfling of Greece. And, indeed, as it is 
faid that mothers love thofe children bed which they bring 
forth when advanced in years, Greece, as having given birth 
to Phiiopoemen in old age, and after fo many illullrious per- 
fonages, had a fingular affe<£lion for, and took a plcafurc in 
enlarging his power, in proportion as his fame incrcafed. 
He was call'-d “ the lafl of the Greeks,’* as Brutus was afeer- 
wardb called the Ult of the Romans:” undoubtedly to iin* 
ply, that Greece, after Phiiopoemen, had produced no great 
man worthy of her ancient glory. 

Having formed himfelf upon the model of Epaminondas, 
he copied admirably his prudence in debating and refolving 
upon affairs; his adlivity and boldnefs in executing; and his 
perfe(ft difinterefledncfs; but as to his gentlencfs, patience, 
and moderation, with regard to the feuds and divifions which 
ufually break out in a (late, thefe he could never imitate. A 
certain fpirit of contention, which refulted naturally from his 
headdrong and fiery temper, had qualihed him better for the 
military than political virtue. 

And, indeed, from his infancy, the only clafs of people he 
loved was foldiers; and he look a delight only in fuch eiccr- 
cifes as were necclTary to qualify him for the profclTion of 
arm<; fuch as fighting in armour, riding, and throwing the 
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javelin. And as he feemed, by his mufclcs and ftaturc, to be 
very well made for wreftUng, and fome particular friends ad- 
vifing him to apply himfclf to it, he alked them, whether this 
exercife of the athietae contributed to the making a man the 
better foldier.? His friends could not help anfwering, that the 
life of the athlctae, who were obliged to obfcrve a fixed and 
regular regimen; to eat a certain food, and that always at 
ttated hours; and to devote a certain number of hours to 
4leep, in order to preferve their robuftnefs, in which the 
greateft part of their merit confifted ; that this way of lilc, I 
fay, differed entirely from that of foldiers, who frequently arc 
obliged to fubmit to hunger and third, cold and heat; and 
have not always fixed hours either for eating or fleeping. 
From thenceforth he conceived the highefl contempt for the 
athletic cxercifes; looking upon them as of no fervice to the 
public, and confidering them, from that inftant, as unworthy 
a man of any elevation' of foul, happinefs of talents, or love 
for his country. 

The moment he quitted his governors and mafters, he en- 
tered among the troops which the city of Megalopolis fent to 
make incurfions into Laconia, in order to plunder and bring 
off from thence cattle and flaves. And in ail thefe inroads, 
he was ever the firft that marched out, and the lall who 
came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops in the 
field, he ufed to employ his leifure in hunting, to make him- 
fclf robud and nimble; or clfe ufed to fpend his hours in 
throwing up and ^cultivating the ground, having a fine edate 
three miles from the city, whether he ufed to retire very fre- 
quently after dinner or fupper. At night he would throw 
himfelf on a bed of draw, like one of his Haves, and deep fo 
till next day. The next morning, by day-break, he ufed to 
go with his vine-dreffers, and work in the vineyard, or follow 
the plough with his peafants. After this, it was his cudom 
to return to the city, and employ himfelf in public affairs 
with his friends and the magidrates. 

Whatever he got in Jvars he expended either in horfes and 
arms, or employed it in ranfoming the citizens who had been 
taken prifoners. He endeavoured to increafe his edate, by 
improving his lands, which of all profits is the mod lawful; 
and was not fatisfied with barely vifiting it now and then, 
and merely for diverfion-fake, but devoted his whole care to 
it; perfuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man of pro- 
bity and honour, than to improve his own fortune, provided 
he does not injure that of his neighbour. 
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I muft entreat my readers, in order for them to form a 
right judgment of Philopcemen, to convey themfelves in 
imagination back to the ages I am fpeaking of, and to call to 
mind with what induftry all well-governed nations, as 
Hebrews, Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, applied themfelves 
to the tilling of land and manual labour; and the high edeem 
in which fuch exercifes were had in thofe ages. It is univer- 
fally known that the Romans, after having gained lignal vic- 
tories, and alighted from the triumphal car, crowned with 
laurels and glory, returned immediately to their farms, 
whence they had been clefted to command armies; and went 
Co guide the plough and oxen, with the fame hands which 
had juft before vaiiquiftied and defeated their enemies. Ac- 
cording to our cuftoms and way of thinking, the exercifes 
above-mentioned are very low and contemptible; but it is an 
unhappinefs they Ihould be thought fo.* Luxury, by corrup- 
ting our manners, has vitiated our judgments. It makes us 
confider as great and valuable, what really in itfelf deferves 
nothing but contempt; and it affixes, on the contrary, an idea 
of contempt and meannefs, to things of folid beauty and real 
greatnefs. 

Philopocmen was very fond of the commerce of philofo- 
phers, and read their works with the greateft fatisfaftion ; 
however, he did not read them all without diftindlion, but 
fuch only as could contribute to his improvement in virtue. 
Of all the great ideas in Homer, he fought and retained fuch 
only as exalt the courage, and excite to great exploits; and 
that poet abounds with ideas of this kind, no writer having 
ever painted valour in fuch ftrong and lively colours. But 
the other works in which Philopcemen delighted moft, were 
thofe of Evangclus, called the TaClics, that is, the art of 
drawing up troops in battle-array; and the hiftories of Alex- 
ander the Great; for it was his opinion, that words fliould 
alw.iys be made relative to aftions, and theory to pracTlice; 
having very little regard for thofe books that arc written 
merely to fatisfy a vain curiolity, or furniih a rapid and iran- 
fieiit amufement. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the Ta£lics, 
he did not value the feeing demonftrations of them in plans 
drawn upon paper, but ufed to make the application on the 
fpot, in the feveral places he came to: for in his marches, he 
ufed to obferve exadfly the pofition bf the liills as well as val- 
lies; all the irregularities of the ground; the feveral different 
forms and figures battalions and fquadrons are obliged to uke 
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by rivulsts^ floodfij and defiles in their way, which oblige 
them to clofe or extend themfelves: and after having reflec-^ 
ted ferioufly on thefe particulars, he would difcourfe on them 
with thofe in his company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleotnenes, king of 
Sparta, attacked Megalopolis. We have feen what courage 
and greatnefs of foul he difplayed on that occafion. He fig- 
nalized himfelf no lefs, fome months after, in the battle of 
Selafia, where Antigonus gained a famous victory over the 
fame Clcomcnes. That king of Macedon, charmed with 
fuch exalted merit, to which he himfelf had been witnefs, 
made him very advantageous offers, to attach him to his fer* 
vice. However, fo great was his love for his country, that he 
refufed them; not to mention that he had. naturally an avcr- 
fion to a court-life, which not only requires great fubjedlion in 
the man who devotes himfelf to it, but deprives him of his 
liberty. However, as it was impoHible for him to pafs his 
life in indolence and inadfion, he went into Crete, which was 
engaged in war, to improve himfelf in the art of war. Crete 
ferved him as an excellent fchool; fo that he made a great 
progrefs in it, and acquired a perfeft knowledge in that 
fcience. He there found men of a very warlike difpofition, 
expert in combats of every kind, extremely temperate, and in- 
ured to a moft fevere difcipline. 

After having ferved for fome time in the troops of that 
iiland, he returnetf among the Achaeans, who had heard fuch 
great things of him, that immediately upon his arilval he was 
appointed general of the horfe. The firft thing he did was 
to inquire into the ftate of his forces, among whom he did 
not find the lead order or difcipline. But he could neither 
diflemblc nor fuffer fuch a degeneracy. He himfelf therefore 
went from city to city, exhorting particularly all the young 
men, infpiring them with fentimtnts of honour, animating 
them with promifes of reward, and fometimcs employing 
feverity and punifhment when he found them rebellious and 
ungovernable. He excrcifed and reviewed them often; or 
made them engage In tournaments, on fuch fpots as would 
admit of the greateft number of fpedlators. by this practice 
he foon made all his foldiers fo lobuft, expert, and courage- 
ous, and at the fame time fo ready and nimble, that the feve- 
ral evolutions and motions, to the right, to the left, or Iron; 
the top to the bottom, either of all the fquadrons together, or 
of each trooper fingly, was performed with fo rriuch Ikiil and 
e,.rc, that a Ipeflator would alpioft have concluded, that this 
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cavalry, like one individual body, moved itfelf fpontaneoufly, 
at the imprefiion of one and the fame will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laft we men- 
tioned, and in which he commanded the horfe, he gained 
great honour; and it was faid univerfally, that he was not in- 
ferior to any of the private foldiers, with regard to the 
flrength and ardour of his attacks; nor (bowed iefs wifdom 
and prudence than the oldeft and moft experienced generals; 
and that therefore he was equally capable either of lighting 
or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the firft who raifed the Achsean 
league to the exalted pitch of glory and power it attained. 
Till he rofe, they were weak and greatly defpifed, becaufe di- 
vided, and every city among them was lludious of nothing 
but its private intereft. But Aratus made them formidable, 
by uniting and allying them together; and his defign was to 
form one body and one power of all Peloponnefus, which, by 
this union, would have become invincible. The fuccefs of 
his enterprifes was not owing fo much to his courage and in- 
trepidity, as to his prudence, addrefs, afFabillty, benevolence ; 
and which was confidered as a defeat in his politics, to the 
friendfhip he contrafted with foreign princes, and which in- 
deed fubjeded his (late to them. But the inftant Philopoc- 
men aiTumed the reins of government, as he was a great cap- 
tain, and had come off viftorious in all his former battles, he 
rouzed the courage of the Achaeans; and finding they were 
able to make head alone againlt their , enemies, he obliged 
them to (hake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the difciplinc 
of the Ach*.ean troops, and changed the manner of their ex- 
creife, and their arms, which had a great many defefts. He 
obliged them to ufe large and ponderous (hields; gave them 
llrong lances, helmets, and armour for the breall and thigh; 
and thereby accuftomed them to fight vigoroufly and gain 
ground, inllead of hovering and flying about like light-armed 
troops, who rather (kirmilh than fight in line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavoured at anotlier improvement, 
which was much more difficult as well as more important in 
one fenfe, and this was to curb and refirain their luxury, and 
exceffive profufion and expence. I fay, to reflrain; imagin- 
ing that it would not be poffibie for him to eradicate their 
violent fondnefs for drefs and outward ornaments. He began 
by fubftituting a different objedt in their place, by infpiring 
them with a love for another kind of magnihceace, viz. to 
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diftinguifti thcmfelves by their horfes, their arms, and other 
things relating to war. This ardour had an cfFcft even on 
their women, who now fpent their whole time m woiking 
for their hufbands or children. 1 he only things now Icen 
in their hands were helmets, which they adorned with 
plumes of feathers tinged with the brighteil dyes; coats of 
mail for horfemen, and cloaks for the foldiers; all which they 
embroidered. Ihe bare fight of thefe habits inflamed their 
courage, breathed in them a ftrong defire to defy the greateft 
dangers, and a kind of impatience to fly in quell of glory. 
Pomp in all other things, which attra£l the tye, fays Plu- 
tarch, infallibly induces luxury; and infpires all thofe, who 
take a pleafure in gazing upon it, with a fccret cfieminacy 
and indolence: the fenfes, incHanted and dazzled by theft 
deceitful charms, confpiring to feduce the mind itfclt, and to 
enervate it by their foft infinuations. But, on the co urary, 
that magnificence, whofe obje6l is arms, animates and tAalts 
courage. 

Philopoemen is not the only great man who hid this wiy 
of thinking. ^ Plutarch obferves, that Brutus, wlio hid ac- 
cuftomed his officers not to be fuperfluous on an/ ether occa- 
fion, was perfuaded that the nchnefs and IpltnJor of the 
armour and weapons which foldiers Invp al\^ays in tlicir 
hands, or on their bodies, exalt the courage of men who aie 
naturally brave and ambitious; and engages fuch as are of a 
coietous temper to exert themfelves the more m hght, m 
order to defend their arms, which they look upon as a pre- 
cious and honourable profeflion. The . uthor in queftioii tells 
us, that the circumftance which gained Sertorius the ifluJ^lion 
of the Spam irds, was his bcflowing on them, with a \ery 
liberal hand, gold and filver to adorn their helmet'', and 
enrich their Ihields. I his was alfo the opinion of * Cxiar, 
who always gave his foldiers arms th it glittered with gold 
and filver, and thi& he did not only for pomp and fplcndor, 
but that they might aft wnth greater courage in battle, lor the 
detc nec of aims of fo great a value. 

However, I iruil not omit oblerving, that generaK, no Icfs 
Ttnowned than tnofe we have mentioned, differed in opinion 
from them. ® Mithridatcs, taught by hib misfortunes, of the 
little advantage which fplcndor is to an army, would not aljow 
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fuch arms as were gilded and enriched with precious (tones; 
and began to confider them as the riches of the conqueror, 
and not the ftrength of thofe who wore them. Papirius, the 
famous didlator, who, by defeating the Samnites, repaid the 
affront which the Romans had received at the Furcse Caudinse, 
faid * to his troops, that it was proper for a foklier to appear 
with a rough and Hern afpect ; that ornaments of gold and 
filver ill became him; and that fteel and bravery ought to 
form Ills glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold and 
filver are rather fpoils than arms. Thcfe ornaments dazzle 
the eye before the battle; but make a moH hideous appear- 
ance in the midft of blood and (laughter. The foldiePs orna- 
ment is his valour; the rtft is always confequential of vicflory. 
A rich enemy falls a prey to the conqueror, how poor foever 
lie may be. It is well known, that f Alexander the Great 
entertained the fame idea of the richnefs and magnificence of 
the arms of the Perfians. 

In this oppofuion of opinions, it does not become me to 
pronounce, v/hich of thofe great men had the moll juff way 
of thinking. Put however this be, we cannot but admire 
tlie jud lament of Philopcernen, who, feeing luxury prevalent 
and ellabhlbcd in his country, did not think it advifable to 
banilh it entirely; but contented himfelf with diredfing it to 
an objedt more laudable in itfelf, and more worthy of brave 
men. 

After Philopoemen had accufiomed the young men to make 
their fplendor confill in that of their arms, he himfelf excrci- 
fed and formed them very carefully in all the parts of milita- 
ry difclplinc. On the other fide, the youths were very atten- 
tive to the inftrudtions he g»ve them concerning military 
evolutions; whence there arofe a kind of emulation among 
them, which fhould execute them v^ith the greutell eafe and 
diligence. 'Phey were prodigioufly pleaft d v'ith the manner 
of drawing up in order of battle, which he taught them; be- 
caufe they conceived, that where the ranks were fo very clofe, 
they would be the more difficult to break; and thnr arms, 
though much more ponderous than before, felt much lighter, 
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befaufe they took greater delight in carrying them, from 
their fplendor and beauty; and for this reafon they panted to 
try them, and to fee them imbrued in the blood of their ene- 
mies. 

It mull be confefled that Philopcemen, in what light foever 
we view him, is a great captain, and a noble pattern for the 
imitation of all who embrace a military life. I cannot too 
ilrongly exhort young officers and noblemen to (tudy diligent- 
ly fo perfe£l a model, and to imitate him in all thofe things 
in which he is imitabie by them. Our young noblemen are 
full of courage, fentiments of honour, love of their country, 
and zeal for their prince: the war which broke out f) (tid- 
denly in Europe, and to which they fly with incredible ardour, 
is a convincing proof of this, and efpecially their behaviour 
in Italy and on the Rhine. They have fire, vivacity, genius; 
and do not want talents and qualities capable of railing them 
to whatever is greateft: but then they fometimes^want a man- 
ly and vigorous education, which alone can form great men 
in every kind. Our manners being unhappily turned, through 
a tafte which prevails almoft univerfaliy, towards effeminacy, 
pleafures, and luxury, the admiration of things trifling in 
in themfelves, and a fondnefs for falfe fplendor, enervate our 
courage in our moft tender years, and blunt the edge of that 
valour of ancient Gaul, which was once natural to us. 

Were the youth among our nobility educated like Philopoc- 
men, fo far, 1 mean, as is confiftent with our manners; were 
they to imbibe in their early years an inclination for ftudics 
of a folid kind, fuCh as philofophy, hiftory, and polity; were 
they to propofe as models for their imitation the many illuf- 
trious generals which the laft age produced; were they to put 
themfelves under the difeipline of thofe who arc now the or- 
nament and glory of our nation; and would they once duly 
confider, that true greatnefs does not confift in furpaffing 
others merely in pomp and profufion, but in diftinguilhing 
themfelves by folid merit; in fine, were they to make it their 
delight and glory to perfect themfelves in the military know- 
ledge, to ftudy it in all its parts, and acquire the true fcope 
and clefigri of it, without omitting any of the means which 
conduce to their perfe^iion in it: how iliullrious a fet of offi- 
cers, commanders, and heroes, would France produce! One 
tingle man infpired the breaft of the Achaeans with this ardour 
and emulation. How much were it to be wifhed, and why 
Ihould we not wifii it? that fome one of our princes, great 
In all things, in valour as w’cll as birth, would revive in our 
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armies this taftc of the ancients, for fimplicity, frugality, and 
generofny; and direa the tafte of the French nation to 
things truly beautiful, folid and juA! All coiiqueds would 
be infinitely fhort of fuch a glory. 


SECTION VI. 


EXPEDITIONS OF PHILIP AND SULPITIUS. A DIGRESSION Ot 
POLYBIUS UPON SIGNALS MADE BY FIRE. 

W E^’have already faici, that Sulpitius the proconful, and 
king Attains, had continued in winter-quarters at iEgina. As 
foon as fpring appeared they had quitted them, and failed to 
Lemnos with their fleets, which together amounted to fixty 
gallies. Philip, on the other fide, that he might be able to 
oppofe the enemy either by fea or land, advanced towards 
Demetrias, whither the ambafladors of the allies came from 
all parts, to implore his aid in the imminent danger to which 
they were expofed. Philip gave them a favourable reception; 
and promifed to furniflVthcin with fuch fuccours as the pre- 
fent junft urc, and the neceflity of their affairs, might require. 
He kept his promife, and fent bodies of foldiers into different 
places, to fecure them from the attacks of the enemy. He 
repaired to Scotufa, and made his troops march thither from 
Lariffa, which lies very near it; and then returned to Deme- 
trias. And in order to give feafonable fuccour to fuch of his 
allies as fhould be attacked, he fixed fignals in Phocis, Euboea, 
and in the little iflaiid of Peparethos; and placed, in that part 
where he lay, on Tifxum, a very lofty mountain of Theflaly, 
men to obferve them, that he might have fpcedy notice of the 
enemy’s march, and of the places he might delign to attack. 
1 fhall explain ihefe fignals herea^tcr. 

The prpeonful and king Attains advanced towards Eubcea, 
and laid fiege to Oraea, one of its chief cities. It was defend- 
ed by two caftles ftrongly fortified, and was able to held out a 
long time; but Plator, who commanded it under Philip, fur- 
reiidercd it trcachcroufly to the befiegers. He had purpofely 
made the fignals too late, that Philip might not have an op- 
portunity of fuccouring it. But the fame did not happen to 
Chalcis, which Sulpitius befieged immediately after the taking 
of Orxa. The fignals were made very feafonably there; and 
the commander, deaf and inaccefiibJe to the oflers of the pro- 
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conful, prtparcd for a (lout defence. Sulpitius perceived that 
he had made an imprudent attempt, and was fo wife as to dc- 
fift immediately from it. The city was ftrongly fortified in 
itfelf; and beddes, fituated on the Euripus, that famous (Irait, 
• in which the fea does not ebb and flow feven times every 
day, at fixed and dated hours, as, fays Livy, is commonly re- 
ported, but irregularly, whilft the waves roll on all fides with 
fo much impetuofity, that they feem like torrents falling pre- 
cipitately from the mountains; fo that (hips can never ride 
there in fafety. 

Attalus befieged Opuntus, a city fituated not far from the 
fea-fide, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip advanced 
with incredible diligence to its aid, having marched upwards 
off fixty miles in one day. The city had been juft taken bc- 
-fore he ilrived at it; and he might have furprifed Attalus, 
who was employed in plundering the place, had not the latter, 
the inftant he heard of his approach, retired with great preci- 
pitation. However, Philip purfued him to the fea fide. 

Attalus having retired to.Orsea, and received advice there, 
that Prufias king of Bithynia had entered his territories, he 
returned towards Afia, and Sulpitius to the ifland of jEgina. 
Philip, after having taken fome fmall cities, and fruftrated the 
projedf of Machanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who defigned to 
attadc the people of Elis, who were employed in preparing for 
the folemnlzation of the Olympic games, he repaired to the 
alTembly of the Achaeans, which vras held at ^gium, where 
he expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and to join it with 
his own; but advice being brought, that the fliips of the Ro- 
mans and king Attalus were failed away, his did the fame. 

f Philip was truly grieved to find, that though he employed 
the utmolt diligence in all his projefts, he always came too 
late to put them in execution; fortune, would he fay, taking 
a pleafure in bereaving him of every opportunity, and in fruf- 
trating all his ineuriions and expeditions However, he con- 
cealed his uneafinefs from the aflcmbly, and fpoke with an air 
of confidence and refolution. Having called the gods and men 


* Haud alia infeftior clafli ftatio cll. Nam ct vend ah utriurqne terr* pra- 
altis raomibus fubiti ac proccllod fe dtjiciunt, et fretum iplum hiiripi,ncii lep- 
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rapitur. Ita nc( ikxSIc, nec die, quiesnavibus datur. 1 iv.f 
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to witnefs, that he had never neglefled any opportunity of 
marching out on all occafions, in queft of an enemyj he ad- 
ded, that he did not know which fide ufed the grcateft dif- 
patch; whether himfelf in flying to the aid of his allies, or his 
enemies in efcaping his purfuits: that this was a tacit confef- 
fion that they thought themfelves inferior to him in ftrength; 
neverthelefs, that he hoped foon to gain fo complete a victory 
over them, as would evidently demonftrate his fuperiority. 
This fpeech greatly encouraged the allies: after having given 
the neceflary orders, and made fonie expeditions of no great 
importance, he returned into Macedonia, to carry on the war 
againft the Dardanians. 

DIGRESSION of POLTBIUSy on the SIGNALS 77iade Ly EIRE. 

The fubjeft which Polybius here treats is curious enough in 
itfelf; and befidcs, it bears fo near a relation to the facfs I am 
now relating, as to excufe my introducing a digrelTion, that 
will not be of a great length, and which the reader may pals 
over if he finds it tedious. I Oiall repeat it alniolt literally as 
I find it in Polybius. Livy, in his account of the parricularcj 
above related, and which he copied almoft verbatim from 
Polybius, f mentions the fame fignals made by lire: but then 
he only hints at them, becaiifc as they were not invented by 
the Romans, confequently this was a fubjeCl which did nut 
relate fo irumediately to the hillory he was writing. But this 
artifice of the fignals, which is a part of the art of w'ar, beionps 
properly to the hillory of the Greeks, and lliows to how gu .u 
a perfeQion they had carried all the parts of Uv.it noble art, 
the judicious reflexions they had formed in all things relative 
to it, and the ailonifliing progrefs they had made in refpetl 
to the conllruXion of machines of war, diflTercnt kinds of 
armour, and militaiy fignals. 

As the making of fignals by fire, fays Polybius, though of 
great ufe in war, has hitherto not been treated with any accu- 
racy, I believe it will not be proper to pafs over them, lupeni- 
cially, but to dwell a little upon that head, in order to give 
my readers a more perfeX idea of it. 

It is a truth univerfnlly acknowledged, that opportunity is 
c Polyb. J. X. p. 614 — 618. 

f Philippus, ut acl omnes hoftium motuo poffet occurrere, in Phocidem a'que 
Eubccam, et Prepfrethum mitti, qui locd d*td cligcrcnt, unde edit! appa- 
reiciit; ipfe in I'ifso (mons eft in altituclipem mj^eiitcm cacuminis ediri) fpecu- 
1am pofuit, ut ignibus procul fublati?, figiium, ujii quid^moliientur huftes, mo- 
mento temporis accipcrct. Liv. 1. :^3tviii. n. j . 
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of great advantage in all things, but efpecially in war. Now, 
among the feveral things which have been invented to enable 
men to feize it, nothing can be more conducive to that end 
than fignals made by fire. Whether tranfad^ions have hap- 
pened but a little before, or are then tranfaefing, they may, 
by this method, be very eaGly made known, at places diftant, 
three or tour days journey from where they happened, and 
fometimes at a (lill greater diftance; and by this help, the nc- 
cefiary aids may be obtained in time. 

Formerly, this method of giving notice was of very little 
advantage, becaufe of its too great (implicity. For, in order 
to the making ufe of it, it was neceflary that certain fignals 
fliould be agreed upon: and, as events are infinitely various, 
it was impolfible to communicate the greateft part of them by 
this method. As for inllance, not to depart from the prcfenc 
hxftory, it was very eafy to make known, at a didance, that a 
fleet was arrived at Orxa, at Peparethos, or at Chalcis; be- 
caufe the parties whom it concerned had forefeen this, and 
accordingly had agreed upon futh fignals as might denote it. 
But an unexpe£ted infurre£lion, a treafon, an horrid murder 
committed in a city, and fuch like accidents as happen but 
too often, and which cannot be forefeen ; this kind of events, 
vhich require immediate confidcration and remedy, cannot 
be fignified by a beacon For it is not pofliblc to agree upon 
a fignal for fuch events as it is impoffiblc to forefee. 

Aeneas who wrote a treatife on the duties of a general, 
rndtavoured to complete what was wanting on this occafion; 
but he was far from fuccectling fo well as could have been 
widied, or as he himlelt had propofed, of which the reader 
may now judge. 

Thofe, fays he, who w'ould give fignals to one another, up- 
on affairs of importance, mull firll prepare two vefTcls of earth, 
cxadfly equal in breadth and depth: and they need be but 
four feet and an half deep, and a foot and a hall wide. They 
then mull take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of 
thefe veflels, but not quite fo wide, that they may be let down 
with eafe to the bottom of thefe veflels. They next fix, in 
the middle of this cork, a flick, which mud be of equal fize 
ill both thefe veflels. Ihis (tick mufl be divided exadlly 

• JFneas was cotemporary \iith Arl^otle. He \\ rote a treaiile on fhc art (»f 
of w?r. Cineas, one of Pyrrhua* counfellors, made an of it Pyr- 

rhus dlfo wrote on the fame fubjedk. ^Iian. 1 adt cap i . Cicero mentions the 
tv o Kid 11) one of his epiftles. Summum me ducem hterse tua reddidrrunt 
^ Plane nefciebam te tarn pcritum elTe rei militans Pyrrlu te hbrus ft Ofteo' 
** viU&o leidttaLfe/* L b 'ix Epift ad P»ptr Poetam. 
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and diftindHy by fpaces of three inches each, in order that 
fuch events as generally happen in war may be wntten on 
them. For example, in one of thefe intervals the following 
words may be written : “ A body of horfe are marched into 

the country.” On another: “ A body of infantry, heavily 
«« armed, are arrived hither.” On a third: “ Infantry lightly 
** armed.” On a fourth: « Horfe and foot.” On another: 
« Ships.” Then « Provifions;” and foon, till all the events, 
which may probably happen in the war that is carrying on, 
arc written down in thefe intervals. 

This being done, each of the two veflcls mu ft have a little 
tube or cock of equal bignefs, to let out the water in equal 
proportion. Then the two veflels muft be filled with water; 
the pieces of cork, with their flicks thruft through them, mult 
be laid upon them, and the cocks muft be opened. Now it in 
plain, that as thefe vefiels are equal the corks will fink, and 
the flicks defeend lower in the veflcls in proportion as they 
empty themfelves. But to be more certain of this exaftnelfi,, 
it will be proper to make the experiment firft and to exainiue 
whether all things correfpond and agree together, by an uiii- 
form execution on both fides. 

When they are well afTured of this, the two vcfTels muft be 
carried to the two places where the fignals are to be made and 
obferved: water is poured in, and the corks and flicks arc 
put in the veflels. In propoitioii, as any of the events which 
are written on the flicks fh.ill happen, a torch, or other light, 
is raifed, which muft be held aloft, till fuch time as anothf^r 
is raifed by the party to whom it is dire^led. 1 his firft fignai 
is only to give notice that both parties are ready and attentive. 
Then the torch or other light muft be taken away, and the 
cocks fet open. When the interval, that is, that part of the 
flick where the event of which notice is to be given h 
written, fhall be fallen to a level with the veflels, then tlie man 
who gives the fignal lifts up his torch; and on the other fide, 
the correfpondent fignal-maker immediately turns the cock of 
his vefl’eJ, and looks at what is writ on that part of the flick 
which touches the mouth of the velfel; on w hich occalion, if 
every thing has been executed exadlly and equally on both 
fides, both will read the fame thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was prac- 
ticed in early ^ges, in which men agreed only upon a fingle 
fignal which was to denote the event the other party de fired 
to be informed of, and which had been agreed upon, it never- 
thelefs was too vague and indcterminat&> For it is impoffiblc 
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to forefcc all the accidents that may happen in a war; and 
though they could be forefeen, there could be no poffibility 
of writing them all on a piece of ftick. Befides, when any 
nnexpeded accident fliould happen, how could notice be 
given of it according to this method ? To this I may add, that 
the infeription on the flick is no ways exaft and cireum- 
ilantial. We are not told how many horfe and foot arc' 
come; what part of the country they are in; how many 
fhips are arrived; nor the quantity of provifions we have. 
For before thefe feveral particulars could be written on the 
ftick, they mud have been forefeen, which was altogether im- 
polfible, though moft effential; and how can fuccours be fent, 
when it is not known how many enemies are to be oppofed, 
or in what part of the country they are? How mud a party 
either confide in or doubt their own drength? In a word, 
how will they know w^hat to do, when they are not told how 
many fliips, or what quantity of provifions aie come from the* 
enemy ? 

The lad method was invented by Cleoxenes, wliich others 
aferibe to Dcmoclitus; however, we have improved it, fays 
Polybius, who continues the foie fpeaker upon this head. 
This fixes every circumiUnce, and enables us to-givc notice 
of whatfoever happens. The only thing required, is great 
Care and exa£lnefs. 'rhis method is as follows: 

The twenty- four letters of the alphabet mud be taken and 
divided into five parts; and thefe mud be fixed on a board, 
from top to bottom, in their natural order, on five columns; 
five letters in each column, the lad excepted, which is to 
have but four. 

The alphabet being difpofed in this manner, the man who 
is to make the fignal mud begin by ftiowing two torches or 
lights; and thefe he mud hold aloft till the other party' has 
alto fhown two lights; This firft fignal is only to fhow that 
both Tides are ready, after which the lights mud be removed. 

The ad'air now is, to make the other party read, in this al- 
phabet, the advices we want to acquaint them with. The 
perfon who gives the fignal, ftiall hold up torches to his left, 
in order to denote to the correfpondent party, from which of 
the columns he muit take letters, to write them down in pro- 
portion as they fiiall be pointed out to him; fo that il it is 
Uie fird column, he only holds up one torch; jf the fecond, 
he (hows two, and fo on, and always to the left. He mult 
do the fame to the right hand, to point out to the perfon who 
receives the figxiiil, \vhich letter in the column he muft ob- 
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ferve and write down. This both parties mud agree upon be- 
tween them. 

Thefc feveral things being fixed, and each of them got to 
his pod, tlie man who gives the fignal mud have a * geome- 
trical indrument with two tubes, in order that he may know 
by one of them the right, and by the other the left of him 
who is to anfwer. The board mud be fet up near to this in- 
drument; and to the right and left a folid mud be raifed ten 
feet broad, and about the height of a man; in order that the 
torches, which (hall be lifted up over it, may fpread a drong, 
clear light; and that when they are to be lowered, they may 
be entirely hid behind them. 

All things being thus difpofed on each fide, I will fuppofe, 
for indance, that advice is to be given, that « An hundred 
Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to the enemy.” Fird, 
he mud make choice of fuch words as will exprefs what is 
here fatd in the fewed letters pofiible, as “ Cretans, or Krc- 
tans t, an hundred have deferted,” which expreffes the 
very fame idea in much fewer letters. 

The fird letter is a K, which is in the fecond column. 
Two torches niud therefore be lifted to the left, to inform the 
perfon who receives the fignal, that he mud look into the fe- 
cond column. He then mud lift up five torches to the right, 
to denote that the letter fought for is the fifth of the fecond 
column, that is, a K. 

Afterwards, four torches mud be held up to the left, to 
point out the P | which is in the fourth column; then two to 
the right, to denote that this letter is the fecond of the fourth 
column. The fame mud be obferved with refpedl to the reft 
of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pafs may be de- 
noted in a fixed and determinate manner. The reafon why 
two fets of lights are ufed, is, becaufe every lewer muft be 
pointed out twice; the firft, to denote the column to which 
it belongs; and the fecond, to fhow its place in order in the 
columns pointed out. If the perfons employed on thefe oc- 
cafions obferve the rules here laid down, they will give exadt 
notice: but it muft be pradlifed a long time, before they will 
be able to be very quick and exadf in the operation. 

This ij what is propofed by Polybius, who, it is well 

* The fit^ure of it is annexe 1 at the end of this little treatir?. 
f The words are difpofed in this manner in the Grjck. 

I This is the capital c ter R in the Greek tongue. 

VoL. V. R 
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known, was a great foldier and politician, and for this reafon 
his hints ought to be valued. They might be improved and 
put in praAice on a great many occafions. Thcfe fignals 
were employed in a mountainous country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1 702, and entitled. 

The art of making figoals both by fca and land.” The 
pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur Marcel, 
commidioner of the navy at Arles. This author affirms, that 
he communicated feveral times, at the diftance of two 
leagues, in as ffiort a fpace of time as a man could write 
<iown, and form exadly tjic letters contained in the advice 
he would communicate, an unexpeAed piece of news that 
took up a page in writing. 

I cannot fay what this new invention was, nor what* fuc- 
cefs it met with; but, in my opinion, fuch difcorerics as thefe 
ought not to be negleAcd. In all ages and nations, men 
have been very deflrous of finding out and employing me- 
thods for receiving or communicating fpecdy advices; and of 
thefe, fignals by fire are one of the principal. 

** In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters of 
Danaus murdered all their hulbands in one night, Hyperm- 
neftra excepted, who fpared Lynceus, it is related, that both 
flying, and each being arrived at a place of fafety, they in- 
formed one another of it by fignals made by fire; and that 
this circumftancegave rife to the fefiivai of torches efiabliih- 
ed in Argos- 

Agamemnon, at his fetting^out for the Trojan expedition, 
had promifed Clyfemneftra, that the very day the city fliould 
be taken, he would give notice of the viftory by fires kindled 
for that purpofe. He kept his word, as appears from the 
tragedy of ALfchylus, which takes its name from that prince : 
where the flie-fentinel, appointed to watch that fignal, de- 
clares (he had fpent many tedious nights in that uncomforta- 
ble poll. 

Wc alfo find * by the writings of Julius Cscfar, that he 
himfelf ufed the fame method. 

Catfar gives us an account of another method in ufe 
amongft the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary event hap- 
pened in their country, or they ftood in need of immediate 
fuccour, they gave notice to one another by repeated (hours. 


d Paufan. 1 . ii. p. 1 30. 

• Celcriter, ut ante Cjsfar imperaverat, ignibiis figmficationc fad>, cx prsx- 
Kinis caftellis co conwfum eft. Cstf. Bell. Gall. 1 . u. 
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which were catched from place to place; fo that the maflacre 
of the Romans in Orleans, at fun-rife, was known by eight 
or nine o’clock in the evening at Auvergne, forty leagues 
from the other city. 

We are told of a much (hotter method. It is pretended 
that the king of Perfia, when he carried the war into Greece, 
had polled a kind of fentinels at proper diftances, who com- 
municated to one another*, by their voices, fuch news as it 
was nectlTary to tranfmit to a great diftance; and that advice 
could, ^be communicated from Athens to Sufa, upwards of an 
hundred and fifty leagues, in forty eight hours. 

It is alfo related, that a ^ Sidonian propofed to Alexander 
the Great an infallible method for eilablilhing a fpeedy and 
fafe communication between all the countries fubje£l to him. 
He required but five days for giving notice, from fo great' a 
diftance as between his hereditary kingdom, and his molt 
remote conqueH in India: but the king, looking upon this 
offer as a mere chimera, rcje£lcd it with contempt; however, 
he foon repented it, and very juflly; for the experiment 
might h^ve been made with little trouble to himfeif. 

^ Pliny relates another method, which is not altogether 
improb able. Dccimus Brutus defended the city of Modena 
befieged *by Anthony, who prevented his fending the lead 
advice to the confuls, by drawing lines round the city, and 
laying nets in the river. However, Brutus employed pigeons, 
to whofe feet he faltened letters, which arrived in fafety 
wherever he thought proper to fend them. Of what ufe, 
(ays f Pliny, were Anthony’s intrenchments and fentinels to 
him? Of what fervice were all the nets he fpread, when the 
jiew courier took his rout through the air? 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alexandria to 
Aleppo, when fliips arrive in that harbour, they make ufe of 
pigeons who have young ones at Aleppo. Letters, contain- 
ing the advices to be communicated, are fallencd about the 
pigeons necks, or feet; this being done, the pigeons take 
wing, foar to a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the 
letters are taken frona them. The fame method is ufed in 
many other places. 


e Coel. RlioJijr. 1. xviii. c. 8. f Plin. I vii: c: 37. 

** Vigfnetc, Ml bis remarks on the feventh bodk of CsCix^s wars in Gaul, 
rehites this without citiii-; diicdlly tiic autlior. 

t Quid vallum, ct vigil obfidio, atque etlam rctia amne praffcxta profiierft 
Antonio, per coelum cunlc nuntio? 
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Description of the Instrument employed in Signals 
made by FlRE* 

Mr. Chevalier, mathematical profeffor in the royal college, 
a fellow member Y^ith me, and my particular friend, has been 
fo good as to delineate, at my requeft, the 6gure of the inftru- 
ment, mentioned by Polybius, and^to add the following expli- 
cation of it* 

In this manner 1 conceive the idea I have of the inftrument 
defer ibed by Polybius, for communicating advices ^t a great 
diflance, by iignw made by fire. 

A B is a beam about four or five feet long, five or fix inches 
broad, tbree inches thick. At the extremities of 

it^are, 'ipr^^^ye^Ftailed and fixed exa£l;ly perpendicular in the 
middle, twxi ciK}f8 pieces of wood, C D, £ F, of equal breadth 
and thicknefs with the beam, and three or four feet long, 
^rhe fides of th^iccrofs pieces of timber mull be estaflly paral- 
lel, and their upper fuperficies very fmooth. In the middle of 
the furface of each of thefe pieces, a right line muft be drawn 
parallel to their fideS^' and confequently thefe lines will be pa- 
rallel to one another. At an inch and an half, or two inches 
diftance from .thefe lines, and exaftly in the middle of the 
length of each crofs piece, there muft be driven in very ftrong- 
ly, and cxadfly j^erpendicular, an iroq or brafs ferew, (2) whole 
upper part, which. muft be cylindrical, and five or fix lines in 
diameter *, (hall projeft feven'or eight lines above the fuper- 
"ficies of thefe crofs pieces. 

On thefe pieces muft be placed two hollow tubes or cylin- 
ders, G H, I 'K, through which the obfervations are made. 
Thefe tubes muft be exa£tly cylindrical, and formed of fome 
hard, folid me^al, in order that they may not Ihrink or warp. 
They mpft |;>e a foot longer than the crofs pieces on which 
they are fiaced, and thereby will extend fix inches beyond it at 
each end. Thefe two tubes muft be fixed on two plates of the 
fame rneml^in the middle of whole length fhall be a fmall con- 
vexity, ('3)-.of about an inch round. In the middle of this 
part (3) muft be a hole exa£Ily round, about half an inch in 
diameter; fo that applying the plates on which thfefe tubes are 
fixed, upon the cfOis t>M?ccs of wood C D, E F, this hole muft 
be exa£tly filled^ by iii^t^Tojefling and cylindrical part of the 
ferew (2) which w^s^fiied in it, and in fuch a manner as to 


* Twelfth part of an inch. 
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prevent its play. The head of the ferew may extend fonie 
lines beyond the fuperficies of the plates, and in fuch a manner 
as that thofe tubes may turn, with their plates, about thefe 
ferews, in order to direft them on the boards or fereens p,a» 
behind which the fignals by fire are made, according to the 
different diftances of the places where the fignals fliall be given. 

The tubes muft be blacked within, in order that, when the 
eye is applied to one of their ends, it may not receive any re- 
flefted rays. There muft alfo be placed about the end, on the 
fide of the obferver, a perforated ring, the aperture of which 
muft be of three or four lines; and place at the other end two 
threads, the one vertical, and the other horizontal, croffing one 
another in the axis of the tube. 

In the middle of the beam A B muft be made a round hole, 
two inches in diameter, in which muft be fixed the foot L M N 
O P, which fupports the whole machine, and round which 
it turns as on its axis. This machine may be called a rule and 
fights, though it differs from that which is applied to circum- 
ferenters, theodolites, and even geometricaf fquares, which 
are ufed to draw maps, take plans, and furvey, &c. but it has 
the fame ufes, which is to diredl: the fight. 

The perfon who makes the fignal, and he who receives it, 
muft have the like inftrument; otherwife, the man who re- 
ceives the fignal could not diftinguifh whether the fignals made 
are to the right or left of him who makes them, which is an 
efieiitial circumftance, according to the method propofed by 
Polybius. 

The two boards or fereens P O , which are to denote the 
right and left hand of the man gives the fignals, or to 
difplay or hide the fires, according to the circumftance of the 
obfervation, ought to be greater or lefs, and nearer or farther 
diftant from one another, according as the diftance between 
the places where the fignals muft be given and received is 
greater or lefs 

In my deferiptiori of the preceding machine, all I endea- 
voured was, to explain the manner how Polybius’ ideas might 
be put in execution, in making fignals by fire; but I do not 
pretend to fay, that it is of ufe, for giving fignals at a confider- 
able diftance; for it is certain, that, how large foever this ma- 
chine be, fignals made by two, three, four, and five torches, 
will not be feen at five, fix, or more leagues diftance, as he 
fuppofes. To make them vifible at a greater diftance, fuch 
torches muft not be made ufe of, as can be lifted up and down 
with the hand, but large wide fpreading fires, of whole load^ 

R 3 
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of draw or wood ; and confequently, boards or fcreens of a 
prodigious fize muil be employed, to hide or cclipfe them. 

Tclcfcopes were not known in Polybius* time they were 
not difeovered or improved till the laft century. Thofe in- 
ftruments might have made the fignals in queftion vifible at a 
much greater didance than bare tubes could have done: but 
1 dill doubt, whether they could be employed to the ufe men- 
tioned by Polybius, at a greater didance than two or three 
leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city befjeged might 
communicate advice to an army fent to fuccour it, or give no- 
tice how long time it could hold out a fiege, in order to tak- 
ing proper meafures; and that, on the other fide, the army 
fent to its aid might communicate its defigns to the city be- 
fieged, cfpecially by the afiidance of telefcopes. 

SECTION Vll. 

FHILQPOEMEN GAINS A FAMOUS VICTORY NEAR MANTINEA, 
OVER MACHANIPAS TYRANT OF SPARTA, 

The Romans wholly employed in the war with Hannibal, 
which they rcfolved to termin^ite, intermeddled very little 
with that of the Greeks, and did not moled them during the 
two following years. 

** In the fird, Philopoemen was appointed captain general of 
the Achseans. As foon as he was inveded with this employ- 
ment, which was the higlied in the date, he affembled his al- 
lies before he took the field, and exhorted them tq fecond his 
zeal wdth courage and warmtli, and fupport with honour both 
their fame and his. He infided dtongly on the care they 
ought to take, not of the beauty and magnificence of their 
drefs, which became women only, and thofe too of little me- 
rit; but of the neatnefs and fplendor of their arms, an objert 
w^orthy of men, intent upon their own glory and the good of 
their country. 

His fpeech was received with univerfal applaufe, infonuich 
that, at the breaking up of the afl'embly, all thofe who were 
magnificently dreffed were pointed at; fo great an influence 
have the words of an illudrious perfon, not only in diflbading 
men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue; efpccially 
wlj^n his a<5tions correfpond with his words, for then it is 
fcarce poffible to refid his exhortations. This w'as the charac- 

g A, M. 379S. Ant. J. C. 406. h Polyb. 1 . xl. p. 629 — 631, 
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ter of Philopoemen. Plain in his drefs^ and frugal m his diet, 
he took very little care of his body. In converfation he fuf- 
fered patiently the ill temper of others, even when they ufed 
contemptuous expreflions; and, for himfelf, he was furc never 
to give the leaft otTence to any one. It was his iludy during 
his life, to fpcak nothing but tlie truth; and, indeed, the 
flighted expreflions of his were heard with refpecSit, and im- 
mediately believed. And he was not obliged to employ a 
great many words to perfuade, his conduft being a rule of 
what every body elfe ought to do. 

The aflembly being difmiffed, every bodj returned to their 
refpc£live cities, in the highed admiration of Philopoemen, 
whofe words as well as a£lions had charmed them; and fully 
perfuaded, that as long as he ihould prefide in the government, 
it could not but flourifli. He immediately viflted the feveral 
cities, and gave the necefTary orders in them. He aflembled 
the people in every place, acquainted them with every thing 
that was neceflary to be done, and railed troops. After fpend- 
ing near eight months in making the various preparations, he 
took the field. 

‘ Machanidaa, tyrant of Lacedemonia, was watching, at the 
head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to fubjeft all 
Peloponnefus. The moment advice was brought of his ar- 
rival in the territories of Mantinca, Philopoemen prepared to 
give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta fet out upon his march at day-break, 
at the head of the heavy armed infantry, and polled to the 
right and left on the fame line, but a little more advanced, the 
light infantry compofed of foreigners; and behind them cha- 
riots laden with * catapultx, and darts to fuftain them. It 
appears by the fequel, that before him lay a ditch, that run a- 
long part of the plain, beyond which his troops extended at 
each end. 

At the fame time Philopcemen marched his army in three 
bodies out of the city. The firft, confifting of Achaean horfe, 
was polled to the right. The fecond, compofed of heavy- 
armed foot, was in the center, and advanced to the ditch. 
The third, compoled of Illyrians, cuirafliers, foreigners, light- 
armed troops, and fome f Tarentine horfe, were at the left, 
with Philopoemen at their head. 

i Polyb. 1 . xi. 631—637. Plut. in Philop. p. 39X. 

• Engines to difthnrgc darts or ftones, &c. 

f I'he 'l aretitiRc h«>fi'cmen bad each two harfet. I.iv. 1. xzxt. n. aS. 
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The time for beginning the battle approaching, and the 
enemy in view, that general, flying up and down the ranks of 
the infantry, encouraged his men in few, but very ftrong ex- 
preflions. Mott of them were even not heard ^ but he was 
fo dear to his foldiers, and they repofed fuch confidence in 
him, that they wanted no exhortations to fight with incredible 
ardour. In a kind of tranfport they animated their general, 
and preflTed him to lead them on to batttle. All he endea- 
voured to make them underftand was, that the time was come 
in which their enemies would be reduced to an ignominious 
captivity, and themfelves rettored to a glorious and immortal 
liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of column, as 
if he intended to begin the battle by charging the right wing: 
but when he was advanced to a proper dittance, he on a fud- 
den made his infantry wheel about, in order that it might ex- 
tend to his right, and make a front equal to the left of the A- 
chaeans; and, to cover it, he caufed all the chariots laden with 
catapultse to advance forward. Philopoemen plainly faw that 
his defign was to break his infantry, by overwhelming it with 
darts and ftones: however, he did not give him time for it, 
but caufed the Tarentinc horfe to begin the battle with great 
vigour, on a fpot where they had room enough to engage in. 
Machanidas was forced to do the fame, and to lead on his Ta- 
rentines- The firtt charge was very furious The light-arm- 
ed foldiers advancing a little after to fuftain them, in a mo- 
ment the foreign troops were univerfally engaged on both fidcs*, 
and, as in this attack they fought man to man, the battle was 
a long time doubtful. At latt the foreigners in the tyrant’s 
army had the advantage; their numbers and dexterity, acquir- 
ed by experience, giving them the fuperiority. 'Ihe Illyrians 
and cuirafliers, who fu(lained the foreign foldiers in Phi- 
lopocmen’s army, could not witliftand lo furious a charge, 
'liiey were entirely broke, and fled with the utn^ott prec ipi^ i- 
tion towards the city of Mantinca, about a mile from the field 
of battle. 

Philopoemen feemed now loft to all hopes. On this occa- 
fion, fays Polybius, appeared the truth of a maxim, which 
cannot reafonably be contetted, That the events of war aic 
generally fuccefsful or unfortunate, only in proportion to the 
Ikill or ignorance of the generals wdio command in them. 
Philopcemen fo far from defponding ,at the ill fuccefs of the 
firtt charge, 01 being in confufioA, wms folely intent upon rak- 
ing advantage of the errors which the enemy ung! t ccuniut. 
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Accordingly they were guilty of a great one, which indeed is 
but too frequent on thefe occafions, and for that reafon can- 
not be too ftrongly guarded againft. Machanidas, after the 
left wing was routed, inltead of improving that advantage, by 
charging in front that inftant with his infantry the center of 
that of the enemies, and taking it at the fame time in flank 
with his victorious wing, and thereby terminating the whole 
aflair, fuffers himfelf, like a young man, to be hurried away 
by the fire and impetuofity of his fokliers, and purfues, with- 
out order or difeipline, ihofe w^ho were flying*, as if, after 
having given way, fear would not have errried them to the 
gates of the city. 

Philopoemen, who upon this defeat had retired to his infan- 
try in the center, takes the firft cohorts, commands them to 
wheel to the left, and at their head maiclics and feizes the 
pod which Machanidas had abandoned. By this movement 
he divided the center of the enemy’s ijifanny from his right 
wing. He then commanded thefe cohorts to flay in the poft 
they had juft feized, till further orders*, and at the fame time 
directed Polybius the Megalapolitan, to rally all the Illyri- 
ans, cuirafliers, and foreigners, who, without quitting their 
ranks, and flying as the reft had done, had drawn oiF, to avoid 
the fury of the conqueror; and with thefe forces, to poft him- 
felf on the flank of the infantry in his center, to check the 
enemy in their return from the purfuit. 

But now the Lacedemonian infantry, elatetl with the firft 
fuccefs of their wing, without waiting for the fignal, advance 
with their pikes lowered towards the Achaeanc, as far as the 
brink of the ditch. When they came up to it, whether from 
being fo near the enemy, they were afliamed not to go on, or 
that they did not value the ditch, becaufe it was dry and had 
no hedge*, land befidcs, being no longer able to retire, becaufe 
tbe advanced ranks were pufhed forward by thofe in the rear, 
they%ufhed into the ditch at once. This was tlie decifive point 
of time which Philopoemen had long waited, and thereupon 
he orders the charge to be fouiulcd. llii, troops levelling their 
pikes fell with dreadful fhouts on the Lacedemonians. Thcfc, 
who at their dei'cending into the ditch, had broke their ranks, 
no fooner faw the enemy above them, but they immediately 
fled*, neverthelefs, great numbers of them were left in the 


• The late tranflutor of Polybius miffake*? this olTiccr forourhiftorian,and here 
introduces him lpcdkii»;r; wliich is orlurwifc m the ongiii.il. l^oiyhiiis the liif- 
torian was not horn af iha* rime. It is trne, indeed, that tliis pcrft'n }’ id rht <'anic 
flame, and was a nut vc )f ihc fame i 1 y, \vhJ^.h muk' s the error more cxcufabtc. 
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ditch^ having been killed either by the Ach?can3> or their own 
foldiers. 

To complete the glory of this aftion^ the bufinefs now was 
to prevent the tyrant from cfcaping the conqueror. This 
was Philopoemen^s only objedl. Machanidas, on his return, 
perceived that his army fledj when, being fenfible of his 
error, he endeavoured, but in vain, to force his way through 
the Achaeans. His troops, perceiving that the enemy were 
mailers of the bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite 
difpirited, and endeavoured to fave themfelves as well as they 
could. Machanidas himfelf, finding it impoffible to pafs the 
bridge, hurried along the fide of the ditch, in order to find a 
place for getting over it. Philopoemcn knew him by his 
purple mantle, and the trappings of his horfe: fo that, after 
giving the necelTary orders to his officers, he paiTed the ditch, 
in order to flop the tyrant. The latter having found a part 
of the ditch which might eafily be croiTed, claps fpurs to his 
horfe, and fprings forward in order to leap over. That very 
infiant Philopoemen threw his javelin at him, which laid him 
dead in the ditch. The tyrant’s head being ftruck off, and 
carried from rank to rank, gave new courage to the vidori- 
ous Achaeans. They purfued the fugitives, with incredible 
ardour, as far as Tegea, entered the city with them, and, 
being now mafters of the field, the very next day they en- 
camped on the banks of the Eurotas. 

The Achxans did not lofc many men in this battle, but 
the Lacedemonians loft four thoufand, without including the 
prifoiiers, who were ftill more numerous. The baggage and 
arms were alio taken by the Achaeans. 

The conquerors, ftruck with admiration at the condu6l of 
their general, to whom the viftory was entirely owing, erec- 
ted a brazen ftatue to him in the fame attitude in which he 
had killed the tyrant; which ftatue they afterwards placed in 
the temple of Apollo at Delphos. 

Polybius juftly obferves, that this fignal vidlory mud not be 
aferibed eitlier to chance, or a concurrence of circumftances, 
but entirely to the abilities of the general, who had forefeen 
and difpofed all things neceflary tor this great event. And, 
indeed, from the beginning, (it is Polybius who ftill fpeaks, 
and continues his refleftions,) Philopoemen had covered him- 
fclf with the ditch; not to avoid coming to a battle, as fome 
have imagined, but becaufe, like a judicious man and a great 
foldier, he had reflcdled, that ihould Machanidas attempt to 
make his army pafs the ditch, before he was aware of it, his 
troops would certainly be cut to pieces, and entirely defeated; 
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or if, being ftopped by the ditch, he fhould change his refolu-. 
tion, and break his order of battle through fear, that he 
would be thought the moft unikilful of generals, in abandon- 
ing his vlftory to the enemy, without daring to come to a 
battle, and in carrying off no other marks of his enterprife, 
than the ignominy of having renounced it. Polybius alfo 
highly applauds the prelence of mind and refolution of Phi- 
lopoemen, in his not defponding or lofing courage when his 
left wing was routed; but in having made that very defeat " 
an occafion of his gaining a glorious viftory. 

Methinks thefe Imall battles, where there are not many 
combatants on either fide, and in which, by that means, one 
may follow, as it were with the eye. the feveral iteps of the 
commanding officers, obferve the feveral orders they give, the 
precautions they take, and the errors they commit; that thefe, 

I fay, may be of great fervice to thofe who arc one day to 
command armies; and this is one of the chief advantages 
from jthe ftudy of hiftory. 

^ It is related, that in the affembly of the Nemxan games, 
which were folemnized the year after this famoiKS battle of 
Mantinea, Philopoemen being clefted general of the Achaeans 
a fecond time, and having then no employment for his forces, 
upon account of the felHval, he caufed his ph.danx, very 
fplcndidly clothed, to pafs in review before all the Creeks, 
and made them perform their ufual exercifes, to fliew with ' 
what dexterity, ftrength, and agility, they performed the 
feveral military movements, without breaking or difordering 
their ranks in the leaft. He afterwards went into the theatre 
in wliich the muficians were difputing for the prize in their 
art, accompanied by thofe youths in their coats of arms, all 
of a graceful ftature, and in the flower of their age; all filled 
with the higheft veneration for their general, and fired at the 
fame time with a martial intrepidity; fentiments with which 
their glorious battles and fuccefs, under this illultrious gene- 
ral, had infpired them. 

The very inftarit that flourifliing troop of youths entered 
with Philopoemen, Pyladcs the mufician, who was finging to 
his lyre the Perfians of * Timotheus, happened accidentally 
to repeat the following verfe. 

The wreaths of liberty to me you owe, 

The brighteft ciowii the godb bdtow. 


IcA. M. 3799. Ant. J. C. 10^ 

• This was a di^hyrambic who lived about tlu* Qctb Olympiad, c. 
1498 betpre J'^lus Chrift. One of his pieces was entitled the 1 ‘crlians. 
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Thefe lofty verfes being finely exprefled by the finger, who 
had an exquifite voice, (truck the whole aflembly. At the 
fame time all the Greeks caft their eyes upon Philopoemen; 
and clapping their hands, and raifing fliouts of joy, they called 
to mind the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; foothing 
themfelvcs with the pleafing hopes, that they (hould revive 
thofe ancient times, and their pridine glory; fo greatly did a 
general, like Philopoemen, incrcafe their confidence, and 
inflame their courage. 

And indeed, fays Plutarch, as we find young colts arc 
always fond of, thofe they arc ufed to, and that in cafe any 
other perfon attempts to mount them, they are difpleafed, 
and prance about with their new rider; the fame difpofition 
appeared in the Acliaean league. The inflant they were to 
embark in a new war, and a battle was to be fought, if any 
other general was appointed, immediately the deputies of the 
confederate powers would be difeouraged, and turn their eyes 
in quell of Philopoemen; and the moment he appeared, the 
whole league revived and were ready for aflion; fo ftrongly 
were they perfuaded of his great valour and abilities; well 
knowing that he was the only general whofe prefence the 
enemy dreaded, and whofe name alone made them tremble. 

Can there, humanly fpeaking, be a more pleafing, more 
afFeftiiig, or more folid glory for a general or a prince, than 
to fee himfelf clleemed, beloved, and revered, by the army 
and people, in the manner Philopoemen was? Is it poflible 
for any man to be fo tallelefs and void of fenfe, as to prefer, 
or even compare, to*the honour which the exalted qualities of 
Philopoemen acquired him, the pretended glory which fo 
many perfons of quality imagine they derive from their equi- 
pages, buildings, furniture, and the ridiculous expence of 
their tables? Philopoemen afiefted magnificence more than 
they do, but then he placed it in what it really confifts; the 
clothing his troops fplendidJy; providing them with good 
horfes and (hining arms; fupplying, with a generous hand, 
all their wants, both public and private; diflributing money 
feafonably, to encourage the officers, and even private men: 
in afting thus, Philopoemen, though dreffed in a very plain 
habit, was looked upon as the greateft and mod magnificent 
general of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death of 
Machanidas, the only confequeiice of wdiich was its changing 
one oppreflbr for another. 'I'lie tyrant had been extirpated, 
but not the tyranny. That unhappy city, iormerly fo jealous 
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of its liberty and independence, and now abandoned to llavc- 
ry, fecmed, by its indolence, ftudious of nothing but to make 
itfelf new chains, or to fupport its old ones. Machanidas 
was fucceeded by Nabis, who, though a worfe tyrant, yet the 
Spartans did not (how the leaft fpirit, or make the lead effort 
to (hake off the yoke of flavery. 

‘ Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was not defi- 
rous to undertake any foreign expedition *, but employed his 
whole endeavours to lay the folid foundations of a lading and 
cruel tyranny. For that purpofe, he made it his particular 
care to dedroy all the remaining Spartans in that republic. 
He banifhed from it all fuch as were mod didinguifhed for 
their quality and wealth, and gave their edates and wives to 
his creatures. We diall fpcak of thefe perfons hereafter 
under the name of the Exiles. He had taken into his pay a 
great number of foreigner^, all plunderers and affaflin-, and 
capable of perpetrating the blacked crimes for gain. This 
kind of people, who had been baniflied their country for their 
crimes, flockeil round the tyrant, who lived in the midd of 
them as their proteftor and king*, employing them as his 
attendants and guards, to drengthen his tyranny, and con- 
firm his power. He was not falisfied with banifliing the 
citizens; he a6Ied in fuch a manner, that they could n<»t 
find any fecure afylum, even in foreign countries: fome were 
butchered in their journey by his einidaiies; and he recalled 
others from banifliment, with no other view but to murder 
them. 

Befides thefe barbarities, he invented a machine, which 
may be called an infernal one, reprefenting a woman magni- 
ficently drefled, and exactly refembling his wdfe. Every time 
that he fent for any perfon, to extort money from him, he 
would fird declare, in the kinded and mod genile terms, the 
danger to which the whole country, and Sparta in particular, 
wasexpofed by the menaces of the Achx*ans*, the number of 
foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the fecurity of 
his government; the great fums he expended for the worihip 
of the gods, and for the good of the public. In cafe the per- 
fon fpoke to was wrought upon by his words, he proceededi 
no farther, this being all he wanted: but, if he was refrac- 
tory, and refufed to give him money, he would fay, pro- 

bably the talent of perfuafion is not mine; but I hope that 

Apega will have fome efFe£l upon you." This Apega was 
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his wife. no fooner uttered thefe w'orv*!sj but his macliinc 
appeared Nabis, taking her by the hand, raifed her from 
her chair, and led her to his man. The hands, the arms and 
breaft of this machine, were ftuck with fharp iron points, 
concealed under her clothes. The pretended Apega em- 
braced the unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms; and, 
laying hers round his wafte, clafped him into her bofom, 
v'^hillt he vented the mod lamentable cries. The machine 
v^as made to perform thefe fevcral motions by fecret fpiings. 
In this manner did the tyrant put many to death, from whom 
he could not otherwife extort the fums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be fo completely 
wicked, as to contrive, in cold blood, fuch a machine, merely 
to torture his fellow-creatures, and to feed his eyes and ears 
with the cruel pleafure of (eeing their agonies, and hearing 
their groans r* It is aitonifliing that in fuch a city as Sparta, 
where tyranny was had in the utmoft deteflation; wdiere 
jnen thought it glorious to confront death; where religion 
;ind the laws, fo far from reftraining men as among leem- 
ctl to arm them againlt all who were enemies to liberty; it is 
adonilhing, I fay, that fo horrid a monfter ftiould be fufFered 
to live one day. 

1 have already obferved that the Romans, employed in 
a mod important war, had intermeddled very little with the 
affairs of Greece. The ^Etolians, finding themfclvcs neglert- 
td by that powerful people, who were their only refuge, 
made a peace with Philip, Scarce was the treaty concluded, 
but P. Sempronius the proconful arrived with confiderable 
aids; ten thoufand foot, one thoufand horfe, and thirty-li\e 
lliips of war. He was very much offended at them for mak- 
ing this peace, without having fird obtained the confent of 
the Romans, contrary to the exprefs words of the treaty of 
alliance. The Epirots alfo, tired with the length of the war, 
font deputies, with the proconfurs leave, to Philip, who now 
was returned to Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a 
gencml peace; hinting to him, that they were almod fure, if 
he confented to have an interview with Sempronius, they 
would eafffy agree upon the conditions. The king was great- 
ly plcafed with thefe overtures, and went to Epirus. As both 
parties were defirous of peace; Philip, that he might have 
leilurc to fettle the affairs of his kingdom; and the Ramans, 
tliat they might be able to carry on the war againd Car(ha ^9 
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with greater vigour; a treaty was foon concluded. The king 
caufed Pruhas king of Bithynia, the Achseans, B(£otians» 
Theflalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots to be included in it; 
and the Romans included the people of Ilium, king of Attains, 
Pleuratus, Nabis the Spartan tyrant, fucceflbr to Machanidas, 
the people of Elis, the Meilenians, and the Athenians. In 
this manner the war of the confederates terminated in a 
peace of no long continuance. 


SECTION Vlil. 

THE GLORIOUS EXPEDITIONS OF ANTIOCHUS. AT HIS RE- 
TURN, RECEIVES ADVICE OF PTOLtMY PHILOPATOR's DEATH. 

X'liE hiftory of the wars in Greece obliged us to interrupt 
the relation of the tranfaiSlioiis in Afia, and therefore we 
now return to them. 

“ Antiochus, after the death of Achseus, having employed 
fome time in fettling his affairs in Afia Minor, marched to- 
wards the Eaft, to reduce thofe provinces which had revolted 
from the empire of Syria. He began by Media, of wliich 
the Parthians had juft before difpoffcfTed him. Arfaces, fon"^* 
to him who founded that empire, was their king. He had 
taken advantage of the troubles in which the wars of Antio- 
chus with Ptolemy and Aclrjcus had involved him, and had 
conquered Media. 

This country, fays Polybius, is the moft powerful in all 
Afia, as well for its extent, as for the niimhcr and ftrengih 
of the men, and the great quantity of horfes it produces. 
Media furniflies all Afia with thofe beafts; and its paltures 
are fo good, that the neighbouring moiiarchs' fend their ftuds 
thither. Ecbatana is its capital city, 'fhe edifices of this 
city are the firieft in the world, and tlie king’s palace is feveu 
hundred fathoms round. Though all the timber-work is of 
cedar and Cyprus, yet not the leaft piece of timber was vifi- 
ble; the joifts, the beams, the cielings, ami columns, which 
fuftained the porticoes and piazza.s, beinir covered with filver 
or gold plates. All the tiles were of filver. The greaicft 
part of thefe rich materials had been carried off by the Mace- 
donians under Alexander the Great, and the reft plundered 
by Antigonus and Seleucus Nieator. Neverthelel's, when 
Antiochus entered this kingdom, the temple of jEna was ftill 
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furrounded with gilt columns, and the fuldlers found in it a 
great number of filver tiles,' a few golden bricks, and a great 
many of filvcr. All this was converted into fpecie, and (lamp- 
ed with Aiitiochus' image *, the whole amounting to four thou- 
fand talents, or about (ix hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 

Arfaces cxpe6led that Antiochus would advance as far as 
this temple-, but he never imagined that he would venture to 
crofs, with his numerous army, a country fo barren as that 
which lies near it*, and efpeciaiiy as no water can be found 
in thofe parts, none appearing on the furface of the earth. 
There are indeed rivulets and fprings under ground, but no 
one except thofe who know the country, can find them. On 
this occafion a true (lory is related by the inhabitants of the 
country, that the Perlians, when they conquered Afra, gave 
to thofe who (hould raife water in places where none had been 
before, the profits arifing from fuch places, to the fifth genera- 
tion inclufively. The inhabitants, animated by thefe pro- 
n)ifcs, fpared neither labour nor expence to convey w'ater un- 
der ground from mount Taurus, whence a great quantity 
flows, as far as thefe deferts; infomuch that at this time, fays 
Polybius, thofe who make ufe of thefe waters, do not know 
from what fprings the fubterraneous rivulets flow that fupply 
them with it. 

It were to be wi(hed that Polybius, who generally is dliFu- 
five enough, had been more prolix here, and explained to us 
ill wliat iijanner ihefe fubterraneous canals, for fuch were the 
wells here fpoken of, were built, and the methods employed 
by Arfaces to (lop them. From the account he gives of the 
prodigious labour employed, and the vad fums expended to 
complete this v.ork, we may fuppofe that water had been con- 
veyed into every part of this valt defert, by (lone aquedu£ls 
built under ground, with openings at proper diftances, which 
Polybius calls wells. 

® When Arfaces faw that Antiochus crolTed the deferts in 
fpite of the difficulties which he imagined would (lop his 
march, he gave orders for (lopping up the wells. But Antio- 
chus, having forefeen this, fent a detachment of horfe, which 
polled itfelf near thefe wells, and beat the party that came to 
Itcp them. The army palled the deferts, entered Media, 
drove Arfaces out of it, and recovered all that province. An- 
tiochus Hayed there the reft of the year, in order to re-efia- 
Mill) his affairs, and to make the preparations ncceffarv for 
cairying on the war. 

oA M 3793. Ant.J. C. aix. 
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P The year following he entered very early into Parthia, 
where he was as fuccel'sful as he had been the year before in 
Media: Arfaces was forced to retire into Hyrcaiiia, where he 
imagined that in fccuring fome pafles of the mountains which 
feparate it from Parthia, it would be impoflible for the Syrian 
army to approach him. 

** However, he was miflaken: for, as foon as the feafon 
would permit, Antiochus took, the field; and, aft^r incredible 
difliculties, attacked all thofc polls at the fame lime with his 
whole army, which he divided into as many bodies as there 
were attacks, and foon forced them all. lie aftcrw'ards af- 
fembled them ii> the plains, and marched to befiege Seringes, 
which was the capital of Hyrcania. Having befieged it for 
fome time, he at laft made a great breach, and took the city 
by ftorm, upon which the inhabitants furrendered at difere- 
tion. 

’’ In the mean time Arfaces was very bufy. As he retired, 
he re-afl*embled troops, which at laft formed an army of one 
hundred and twenty thoufiind foot, and twenty thoufand 
horfe. He then took the field againft the enemy, and put a 
Hop to their progrefs with the utmoft bravery. His refiftancc 
protra£led the war, which feemed almoft at an end. After 
many engagements, Antiochus, perceiving he gained no ad- 
vantage, judged that it w'ould be extremely difficult to reduce 
fo valiant an enemy, and drive him entirely out of the pro- 
vinces, where, by length of time, he had fo flrongly eftabliihed 
himfclf. For tiiis reafon, he began to liften to the overtures 
which were made him for terminating fo tedious a war. 

* At laft a treaty was concluded, in which it was ftipulalcd, 
that Arfaces Ihouid continue in poffeffion of Hyrcania, upon 
condition that he fliouJd affift Antiochus, in recovering the 
reft of the revolted provinces. 

^ Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms againft Eu- 
thydemus, king of 13a(?lria. We have already Ihown, in what 
manner Theodotus had difunited Ba£lria from the empire of 
ijyria, and left it to his fon of the fame name with hlmfelf. 
This fon had been defeated and difpofiefled by Euthydemus, 
a brave and prudent man, who engaged in a long war againft 
Antiochus. “ The latter ufed his utmoft endeavours to reco- 
ver batlria; but they all were rendered ineffe£lual by the va- 
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lour and vigilance of Euthydemus. ' During the courfc of this 
war, Antiochus difplayed his bravery in the mod extraordinary 
manner. In one of thefe battles his horfe was killed under 
him, and he himfcif received a wound in the mouth, which 
however was not dangerous, being attended with only the lofs 
of feme of his teeth. 

At laft he grew weary of a war, when he plainly perceived 
that it would be impolTiblc for him to dethrone this prince. 
He therefore gave audience to Euthydemus* ambafladors, who 
reprefented to him, that the war he was carrying on againd 
their fovereign was not juft: that he had never been his fub- 
jeft, and confequently that he ought not to avenge himfelf on 
their king, becaufe others had rebelled againft him; that Bac- 
tria had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire under other 
monarchs long before him; that he poflefled this kingdom by 
right of conqueft over the defcendancs of thofe chiefs of the 
rebellion, and preferved it as the reward of a juft victory. 
They alfo infinuated to him that the Scythians, obferving both 
parties had weakened thcmfelves by this war, were preparing 
to invade Badlria with great fury; and that fliould tliey per- 
fift obftinately in difputing it, thofe Barbarians might very pof- 
fibly difpoflefs both of it. * This refleftion made an impreflion 
on Antiochus, who, by this time, was grown quifce weary of fo 
unprofitable and tedious a war; and for this reafon he granted 
them fuch conditions as ended in a peace. To confirm and 
ratify it, Euthydemus fent his fon to Antiochus. He gave 
him a gracious reception; and judging, by his agreeable mien, 
his converfation, and the air of majefty confpicuous in his 
whole perfon, that he was worthy of a throne, he promlfed 
him one of his daughters in marriage, and granted his father 
the title of king. The other articles of the treaty were put 
in writing; and the alliance was confirmed by the ufual oaths. 

Having received all Euthydemus’ elephants, which was one 
of die articles of peace, he pa (Ted mount Caucafus, and enter- 
ed India, and then renewed his alliance with the king of that 
country. He alfo received elephants from him, which, with 
thofe Euthydemus had given him, amounted to one hundred 
and fifty. He marched from thence into Arachofia, after- 
wards into Drangiana, thence into Car mania, eftabliftiing his 
authority and good order in all thofe provinces. 

^ He pafled the winter in the laft country. From thence 
he returned by Perfia, Babylonia, and Mefopotamia, and at 
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laft arrived at Antioch, after having fpent feven vears in this 
expedition. The vigour of his enterprifes, and the prudence 
with which he had conduaed the whole war, acquired him the 
charafler of a wife and valiant prince, and made him formic 
dable to Europe as well as Afia. 

2 A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was brought 
him of the death of Ptolemy Philopaton That prince, by hig 
intemperance and excefles, had quite ruined his conftitution, 
which was naturally ftrong and vigorous. He died, as gene- 
rally happens to thofe who abandon themfclves to pleafure, 
before he had run half his courfe. He was fcarce above 
twenty years old when he afeended the throne, and reigned 
but fevcntccn years. He was fucceeded by Ptolemy Epipha- 
,nes his fon, then five years old. 
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This Chapter includes twenty-four years, during which Ptoltm) Lpiphanes 
reigned in Egypt. In this interval, the Romans engage in w ir , firlt againfl 
Philip king of Macedon, aver whom they gam a famous vn5Ior^ , d*)d then 
againd Antiochus king of Syria, who alio is dcfeitcd, and torced to lu tor 
peace. At the fame time, feuds and divifions break out between the Lace- 
demonians and the Ach«ans, and the fimoub Philopucinen dies 


SECTION L 

PTOLEMY EPIPHANES SUCCEEDS PHILOPATOR IN EGYGPT. 

TROUBLES WHICH SOON FOLLOW. 

I RELATED ill the precceding book how Ptolemy Philopator, 
^ worn out with riots and exceffes, had come to his end, after 
having reigned feventeen years. As the only perfons prefent 
when that monarch expired were Agathocles, his filler, and 
their creatures, they concealed his death as long as poffible 
from the public, in order that they might have time to carry 
off all the money, jewels, and other valuable efFefts in the pa- 
lace. They alfo formed a plan to maintain the authority they 
had enjoyed under the late king, by ufurping the regency du- 
ring the minority of his fon, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who 
was then but five years old. They imagiiied this might be 
eafily done, if they could but take off 'flepolemus, who had 
fucccedcd Sofibes in the miniftry, and accordingly they con- 
certed mcafures to dlfpatch him. 
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At laft they informed the public of the king's death. Im- 
mediately a great council of the * Macedonians' was aflemblcd, 
on which Agathocles and Agathoclea were prefent. Agatho- 
clcs, after (liedding abundance of tears, begins by imploring 
their proteftion for the young king, whom he held in his 
arms. He told them that his royal father, in his expiring 
moments, had committed him to the care of Agathoclea, 
whom he pointed out to them; and had recommended him to 
the fidelity of the Macedonians. That for this reafon, he was 
come to implore their aiTidance againfl Tlepolemus, who, as 
he had certain advice, had formed the delign of ufurping 
the crown. He added, that he had brought witnefles cx- 
prcfsly to prove his treafon, and at the fame time offered to 
produce them. He imagined, that, by this weak artifice, Tle- 
poleinus would be immediately difpatched, and that, in confe- 
quence, he might eafiJy obtain the regency; but the artifice 
was too grofb, and the people immediately fwore the dellruc- 
tion of Agathocles, his filler, and all their creatures. This laft 
attempt recalling to their remembrance their other crimes, all 
the inhabitants of Alexandria rofe againft them. The young 
king was taken out of their hands, and feated on the throne 
in Hippodrome. After which Agathocles, his fifter, and CEi- 
nanthe his mother, were brought before the king, and ail 
three put to death as by his order. The populace expofed 
their dead bodies to all the indignities poflible; dragging them 
through thf* ftreets, and tearing them to pieces. All their 
relations and creatures met with the fame treatment, and not 
one of them was fpared. The ufual and juft end of thofe 
unwortliy favourites, who abufc the confidence of their fovc- 
rcign to opprefs the people, and who never punifh thofe who 
rekmble themfclves. 

Piiihmmon, the aflallin, wdio had been hired to murder 
Arfinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria, two or 
three days before this tumult broke out, the ladies of honour 
oi that unfortunate queen had immediate notice of^ it, and 
taking this opportunity which the diftradlions of the city gave 
them, they refulvcd to revenge their miftrefs’ death. Ac- 
cordingly they broke open the door of the houfe where he 
was, and killed him with clubs and ftones. 

The care of the king’s perfon, till otherwdfc provided for, 
was given to Sofibes, fon to him who had governed during 

* PoIjbIu«! Kivrs this name to tbe Alexandrians ho d( feenJed from the M t- 
^'etlonians, and the pofterity of the fcundcis of Akxa idiia, or oi thoL to 
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tKe three left reigns. Hiftory does not inform us whether he 
was ftill alire; but it is certain that he lived to a great age> 
as he had paflfed above threefcore years in the adminiftration. 
^ No mmifter was ever more cunning or more corrupt chan 
this Sofibes. He made no fcruple of committing the black- 
eft crimesi provided they conduced to his ends. Polybius 
imputes to him the murder of Lyfimachus fon of Ptolemy, 
and of Arfinoe daughter of that Lyfimachus; of Magas fon 
of Ptolemy, and of Berenice daughter of Magas; of Berenice 
mother to Ptolemy Philopator; of Cleomenes king of Sparta; 
and la(l^y, of Arfinoe daughter of Berenice. It is furprifirg 
that, notwithftanding a condudl: of fo much inhumanity and 
cruelty in his adminiftration, he (hould fuppott himfelf fo 
long, and at laft come to a peaceable end. 

^ Antiochus king Of Syria, and Philip king of Macedonia, 
during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopator, had difeover- 
ed the ftrongeft zeal for the intereft of that monarch, and 
were ready to aflift him on all occafions. Yet, no foonet 
was he dead, leaving behind him an infant, whom the laws 
of humanity and jufiice enjoined them not to diflurb in the 
pofleiEon of his father’s kingdom, but they immediately join 
ill a criminal alliance, and excite each other to take off the 
lawful heir, and divide his dominions between them. Philip 
Was to have Caria, Libya, Cyrenaica, and Egypt ; and Anti- 
ochus oil the reft. With this view, the latter entered Coelo- 
fyria and Paleftine; and, in left than tw'o campaigns, made 
an entire conqueft of thole two provinces, with all their cities 
and dependencies. Their guilt, fays Polybius, would not 
have been quite fo glaring, had they, like tyrants, endeavour- 
ed to glofs over their crimes with feme fpecious pretence; 
but fo far from doing this, their injuftice and cruelty were fo 
barefaced, that to them was applied what is generally faid of 
filhes, that the large ones, though of the fame fpecies, prey 
on the lefier. One would be tempted, continues the fame 
author, at feeing the moll facred laws of focicty fo openly 
violated, to accufe Providence of being indifferent and inlen- 
fible to the moll horrid crimes. But it fully juftified its con- 
duff, by punifhing thofe two kings according to their defer ts; 
and made fuch an example of them, as ought in all fuc- 
ceeding ages to deter others from following their cxan>ple. 
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For, whilfl: they arc meditating to difpoflefs a weak and 
helplefs infant of his kingdom, by piecemeal, Providence 
raifed up the Romans againft them, who entirely fubverted 
the kingdoms of Philip and Antlochus, and reduced their 
fucceflbrs to almoft as great calamltifes, as thofe with which 
they intended to cruih the infant king. 

^ During that time, Philip was engaged in a war againit 
the Rhodians, over whom he gained an inconliderable ad- 
vantage, in a naval engagement near the iftand of Lade, op- 
pofite to the city of Meletus. 

^ The next year be invaded Attalus, and advanced as far 
as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But all his efforts 
in affaulting that city being to no purpofe, he turned his rage 
and fury againft the gods; and not fatished with burning 
their temples, he demoliflied ftatues, broke to pieces their 
altars, and even pulled up the ilones from their foundations, 
that not the lead footfteps of them might remain. 

He was not more fuccefsful againft the Rhodians. Hav- 
ing already fought them with but indifferent fuccefs, he ven- 
tured a fecond battle off the ifland of Chic. Attalus had 
united his fleet to that of the Rhodians, and Philip was de- 
feated with confiderablc lofs. There were killed, in his 
army, three thoufand Macedonians, and fix thoufand allies; 
and two thoufand Macedonians and confederates, with feven 
hundred Egyptians, were taken prifoners. The Rhodians 
loft but fixty men, and Attalus threcfcorc and ten. 

Philip aferibed all the glory of this engagement to himfelf, 
and that for two reafons : the firft was, that having repulfed 
Attalus to the fhore, he had taken that prince’s (hip; and the 
fecond, that having call anchor near the promontory of Ar- 
gennum, he had ftopped even among the wrecks of his ene- 
mies But though he affumed the beft air he could, he was 
fenfible of his great lofs, and could neither conceal it from 
others nor himfelf. This prince had never loft fo great a 
number of men either by fea or land in one day. He was 
highly aihifled upon it, and it vifibly damped his natural 
vivacity. 

^ Neverthelefs, the ill fuccefs of this battle did not abate 
Philip’s courage. I hc charaflcr of that prince was to be 
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unthakcn in his refolutionsj and not to be dejedled by difap- 
potntments, but to overcome difficulties by inflexible conftan- 
cy and perfevcrancej and accordingly he continued the war 
with frefh bravery. I am not Certain whether we may not 
date, about this time, the cruelties which Philip exercifed 
over the Cianians; a barbarity he is often reproached with, 
the particulars of which have unhappily been loft. Cios, 
whole inhabitants are called Cianians, was a fmall city of 
Bfthynia. The man who was governor of it, had been raifed 
to that poll by the ^toliang, who at that time were in al- 
liance with Philip. We find that he befieged it at the requeft 
of his fon-in-law, Prufias, king of Bithynia, who pretended to 
have received fome infult from it. The city was in all pro- 
bability taken by ftorm. -A great number of tlie inhabitants 
fufFered the inoft cruel torments: the reft were reduced to a 
ftate of captivity, which to the «> was worfe than death; and 
the city was razed to the very foundations. This barbarity 
alienated the j®toIians from him, and particularly the Rhodi- 
ans, who were allies and friends to the inhabitants of Cios. 
Polybius feems to aferibe its deftruftion to the imprudence of 
the Cianians themfclves, who ufed to beftow all polls and 
preferments on their moft worthlefs citizens; and to follow 
fo blindly their pernicious opinions in every thing, as even to 
perfecute thofe who ventured to oppofe them. He adds, 
that a people, who. aft in this manner, plunge voluntarily 
into the greateft calamities; and that it is furprifing they do 
not correft themfclves in this refpeft by the experience of all 
ages; which (how, that the ruin of the moft powerful ftates 

folely owing to the ill choice of thole to whom they con- 
fide either the command of their armies, or the adminiftra- 
tion of their political affairs. 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and Cherfonefus, 
where feveral cities furrcndcrcd voluntarily. However, Aby- 
dos fhut her gates againft him, and even rcfiifed to hear the 
deputies he had fent, fo that he was forced to befiege r. 
This city is in Afia, and ftarcls on the narroweft pjrt of tl\c 
Hellefpont, now called the Dardanelles, and cppolite fo the 
city of Seftos in Europe. The diftance between thefe two 
cities was about two miles The reader will fuppofe, that 
Abydos muft be a city of great importance, as it commanded 
the ftraits, and made thofe, who were pofTefl'ed of it, mailt rs 
of the communication between the Euxine fta and the Ar- 
chipelago^. 

Nothifig of wha.t is generally praftlfcd, in the alFauiting 
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an<i defending of cities, was omitted in this fiegc. No place 
was ever defended with greater obftinacy, which nnight be 
f^id at length, on the fide of the befieged, to have rofe to fury 
and brutality. Confiding in their own ftrength, they repulfcd 
with the greateft vigour the firft approaches of the Macedo- 
nians. On the fide next the fea, the machines of war no 
fooner came forward, but they immediately were either dif- 
mounted by the baliftae, or confumed by fire. Even the 
flnps, on which they were mounted, were in danger*, and it 
WAS with the utmoft difficulty that the befiegers faved them. 
On the land fide, the Abydonians alfo defended themfelves for 
fome time with great courage, and did not defpair even of 
defeating the enemy. But, finding that the outward wall 
was fapped, and that the Macedonians carried their mines 
under the inward one, which had been raifed to fupply the 
place of the other, they fent deputies to Philip, offering to 
furrender their city upon the following conditions: that fuch 
forces, as had been fent them by the Rhodians and king At- 
tains, fhould return to their refpe€five fov-^reigns und.'r his 
fafe conduct; and that all free citizens fliould letirc W'hithcr- 
ioever they pleafed, with the clothes they then had on, 
Philip anfwering, that the Abydonians h icl only to choofe, 
whether they would furrender at dlfcretion, or continue to 
defend themfelves valiantly, the deputies retired. 

This advice being brought, the befieged, in tranfports of 
defpair, aJcmble together, to confider what was to be done. 
They came to this refolution; firft, that the flaves fhould be fet 
at liberty, to animate them to defend the city with the utmoft 
vgour: fecondly, that all the women IhouM be fliut up in 
the temple of Diana; and all the children, with their nurfes 
in the Gymnafium: that this being done, t^hey then ftiould 
bring into the great fquare all the gold and filvtr in the city, 
and carry all the reft of the valuable efFecl:s into the * Qua- 
dnreme of the Rhodians, and the Trireme of tlie Cizyeenians. 
'This refolution having pafTed unanimoufly, another aflembly 
was called, in which they chofe fifty of tlie wifeft. and moft 
ancient of the citizens, but at the fame time had vigour 
enough left to execute what fliould have been determined; 
and they were made to take an oath in prefence of all the 
inhabitants, that the inftant they faw the enemy maftcr of the 
inward wall, they fhould kill the women and children, fet 
lire to the two galleys laden with their cffciSls, and throw 

* Qnadrireme*^ were gdlic“s with foui benclics of oar's, and TrirCintb ilufc 
with tlu-ec. 
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into the fea all their gold and Clver which they had heaped 
together: then, fending for their priefts, they took an oath 
ei^er to conquer or die, fword in hand ; and, after having 
fiicrificed the viflims^ they obliged the priefts and priedeiTes 
to pronounce, before the altar, the greatej^ curfes on thofe 
who (hould break their oath. 

This being done, they left off countermining, and refolved, 
the inftant the wall (hould fall, to ily to the breach, and fight 
to the lafl:. Accordingly, the inward wall tumbling, the be- 
fieged, true to the oath they had taken, fought in the breach 
with fuch unparalleled bravery, that though Philip had per- 
petually fuftained with frefh foidiers thofe who had mounted 
to the aflault; yet, when night feparated the' combatant?, 
he was ftill doubtful with regard to the fucccfs of the (iege. 
Such Abydonians as marched firft to the breach, over the 
heaps of the (lain, fought with fury*, and not only made ufe 
of their fwords and javelins, but, after their arms were broken 
to pieces, or forced out of their hands, they ruflied furioufly 
upon the Macedonians, knocked down fome, broke the farilTae 
or long fpears of others, and with the pieces (truck their faces 
and fuch parts of their bodies as w^re uncovered, till they 
made them entirely defpair of the event. 

When night had put an end to the (laughter, the breach 
was quite covered with the dead bodies of the Abydonians ; 
and thofe who had efcaped, were fo prodigiouHy fatigued, 
and had received fo many wounds, that they could fcarce 
fupport thcmfelves. Things being brought' to this dreadful 
extremity, two of rhe principal citizens, unable to execute the 
dreadful refolution that had been taken, and which at that 
time difplayed itfelf to their imaginations in all its horror, 
agreed, that, to favc their wdves and children, they fhould 
fend to Philip, by day-break, all their priefts and prieftefTes, 
clothed in pontifical habits, to implore his mercy, and open 
their gates to him. 

Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been agreed, 
was furrendered to Philip; during which the greateft part of 
the Abydonians who furvived, vented millions of imprecations 
againft their fellow citizens, and efpecially againft the priefts 
and prieftefles, for delivering up to the enemy thofe whom 
they themfelves had devoted to death with the moft dreadful 
oaths. Philip marched into the city, and feized, without the 
leaft oppofitlon, all the rich effe^fs which the Abydonians 
had heaped tpgether in one place. But now he was greatly 
terrified with the (]peftacle he faw. Among thefe ill-fated 
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citi2enS| whom defpair had made furious and diftraaed) fome 
were ilrangling their wires and childreni and others cutting 
them to pieces with their fwords; fome were running to 
murder them, others were plunging them into wells^ whilft 
others again were precipitating them from the tops of houfes; 
in a word, death appeared in all its variety of horrors. Philip, 
pierced with grief, and ftized with horror at this fpcaacle, 
ftopped the foldters who were greedy of plunder, and pub- 
lilhed a declaration, importing, that he would allow three 
days to all who were refolved to lay violent hands on them- 
fclves. He was in hopes, that during this interval they would 
change their refolution; but they had made their choice be- 
fore. They thought it would be degenerating from thofc 
who had loft their lives in fighting for their country, ftiould 
they furvive them. The individuals of every family killed 
one another, and none efcaped this murderous expedition, 
but thofc whofe hands were tied, or were otherwife kept 
from deftroying themfelves. ' 

* A little before the city furrendered, an ambaflador from 
the Romans to Philip arrived. This embaU'y was lent on 
various accounts, all which it will be proper to explain. The 
fame and glory of this people had juft before fpread through 
all parts of the world, by the vidory which Scipio gained 
over Hannibal in Africa^ an event that fo glorioufly, with 
regard to the Romans, terminated the ftcond Punic war. 
'*The court of Egypt, being in fo much danger from the union 
that had been formed between Philip and Antiochus againft 
their infant king, bad addrefled the Romans for protcftion, 
and cfTcred them the guardianllnp of the king, and the regency 
of the kingdom during his minority; declaring, that the late 
monarch had defired it at his death. It was the intcvclt of 
the Romans not to fufFer the power of Phii.p and Antiochus 
to increafe, by the addition of fo many Tich provinces, of 
which the empire of Egypt at that time confifted. it was not 
dlfticult to forefee, that they would foon he tng?ged in war 
with thole two princes, wdth one of whom tiiey already had 
fome dift'crences w'hich threatened much greater. For thefe 
reafons they had not htfitated in accepting the guardianfhip; 
and in confequence had appointed three deputies, wh'o weie 
ordered to acquaint the two kings with their refolution, and 
to enjoin them not to iiiftft the dominions ol their royal pupil. 
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for that otherwife they (hould be forced to declare war againft 
them. Every reader will perceive, that the declaring fo ge- 
neroufly in favour* of an oppreiled infant monarch, was mak- 
ing a juft and noble ufe of their power. 

At the fame time there arrived in Rome ambafladors from 
the Rhodians and from king Attains, to complain alfo of the 
enterprifes of the two kings; and to inform the Romans, 
that Philip, either in perfon or by his deputies, was foliciting 
feveral cities of Afia to take up arms, and was certainly 
meditating fome great defign. This was a frcfti motive for 
haftening the departure of the three ambafladors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the flege of Aby- 
dos, they fent to Philip the youngeft of their colleagues, 
named .^milius, who, as has been obferved, arrived at Aby- 
dos the time that the city was upon the point of being fur- 
rendered. ^milius acquainted Philip, that he was ordered,, 
in the name of the fenate, to exhort him not to make war 
upon any of the ftates of Greece; nor to invade any part of 
Ptolemy’s dominions; but to refer to a juft arbritration his 
pretenfions upon Attalus and the Rhodians. That, provided 
he acquiefeed with thefc remonftraiices, he would continue 
in peace; but that if he refufed, the Romans would proclaim 
war againft him. Philip endeavoured to ftiow, that the 
Rhodians had occafioned the rupture. But,” fays -/Emilius, 
interrupting him, ** did the Athenians and Abydonians at- 
“ tack you firft,” Philip *, who had not been ufed to hear 
truth, olFended at the boldncfs of fuch an anfwer addrefltd 
to a king; Your age,” fays be to the ambaflador, “ your 
“ beauty,” for Polybius informs us that this ambalTador had 
really a fine perfon, “ and efpecially the Roman name, exalt 
your pride to a prodigious degree. For my part, 1 wifti 
your republic may obftrve pundlually the treaties it has 
‘‘ concluded with me: but, in cafe I ihouJd be invaded by it, 
“ I hope to fliow, that the empire of Macedonia does not 
yield to Rome either in valour or reputation ” The deputy 
withdrew from Abydos with this anfwer, and Philip having 
taken that city, left a ftrong garrifon in it, and returned to 
^laccdonia. 


* Tprnefco vera aurlirr, fcrocior oraMo vifa eft, quam qu® habenda apud re- 
gem efle^ et forma, ct fuper oniiJia Romuuum nornen tc fero- 

tacit. > go auiLMi pnniuni vlIi w \t ^ fa !• rum memoies fti vare mctuni 
pa eni. Si bell# licfft" i.ti*-, nuhi qu'^qiir ni mimo tft fdcc’c, ut reg? u n 
Macedonuni noniri que huud m-nu' qii 11 1 RuiTuiiun; nobilt bello Icnti* 
l^V. 1 . XXXI. 11. 18 . 
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^tnilius feems to have gone into Egypt, whilft the two 
other ambaffadors went very probably to Antiochus. 

Jius being arrived at Alexandria, aflumed the guardianfhip o£ 
Ptolemy, in the name of -the Romans, purfuant to the iii- 
ftrudtions he had received from the fenate at his fctting out; 
and fettled every thing to as much advantage as the (late of 
affairs in Egypt would then admit. He appointed Arifto- 
menes the Acarnanian to fuperintend the education and per- 
fon of the young monarch, and made him prime minifter. 
This Ariftomenes had grown old in the court of Egypt, and 
afted with the utmoft prudence and fidelity in the employ- 
ment conferred upon him. 

' In the mean time the forces of Philip laid Attica wade, 
the pretence of which invafion was as follows. Two young 
men of Acarnania being in Arhens, at the time when the 
grand myfteries were folemnizing there, had crowded into the 
temple of Ceres, not knowing that it was forbid. Though 
their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they were im- 
mediately maflacred, as guilty of impiety and facrilege. The 
Acarnanians, juftiy exafperated at fo cruel a treatment, had 
recourfe to Philip, who gladly embraced this opportunity, 
and gave them a body of forces, with which they entered 
Attica, ravaged the whole country, and returned home laden 
with fpoils. 

^ Trie Athenians carried their complaints againd this en- 
terprife to Rome, and were joined on th.it occafion by the 
Rhodians and king Attains. The Romaiie only fought for 
an opportunity to break with king Philip, at whom they were 
very much offended. He had infringed the condition of the 
treaty of peace concluded with him three yearb before, in net 
ccafiiig to inteft the allies who were included in it. He had 
jud before fent troops and money to Hannibal in Afiica; 
and a report was fprtad, that he was at that time very bufy 
in Afia. This made the Romans uneafy, who called to mind 
the trouble which Pyrrhus had brought upon them, \uth 
only a handful of Epirots, a people very much infeiior to the 
Macedonians. Thus, having ended the war agalrid Carthage, 
they imagined it advifable to prevent tlie enterprifes of tins 
new tneiny, who tni^ht become formidable, in cafe they 
(houhl give him time to incrcafe his ftrength. The fenate, 
after making fuch an anfwer as pleaftd all the ambalfidorp, 
ordered M, Valeiius Lcvinus, the propr^eto^, to advance 
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towards Macrdonia with a fleet, in order to examine matters 
nearer at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid 
to the allies. 

’ In the mean time the Romantfenate deliberated ferioufly 
on what was to be done in the prcfcnt jun£turc. At the very 
time it aflembled to coofider that important affair, a fccond 
embafly arrived from the Athenians, which brought advice 
that Philip was upon the point of invading Attica in perfon; 
and that in cafe they were not immediately fuccoured, he 
would infallibly make himfelf maffer of Athens. They alfo 
received letters from Levinus the proprietor, and from Aure- 
lius his lieutenant, by which they were informed that they 
had the ftrongeil reafons to believe that Philip had fome de- 
fignagainff them; and that the danger being imminent, they 
had no time to lofe. 

® Upon this news, the Romans refolved to proclaim war 
againft Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius the conful, to 
whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, put to Tea with an army, 
and foon arrived there. Here he was foon informed that 
Athens was beCleged, and implored his aiUftancc. He de- 
tached a fquadron of twenty galleys, commanded by Claudius 
Cento, who fet fail that inftant. Philip had not laid fiegc to 
Athens in perfon, hut deputed one of his lieutenants for that 
purpofe; having taken the field in perfon againft Attains and 
the Rhodians. 


SECTION II. 

EXPEDITIONS OF SULPITIUS. PHILIP LOSES A BATTLE. 
the ACHAANS declare for THE ROMANS. 

Olaudius Cento whom the conful had fent tp fuccour A- 
thens, having entered the Piraeus with his gallies, revived the 
drooping courage of the inhabitants. He was not fatisiied with 
fecuring the city and the country around it; but having advice 
that the garrifon of Chalcis did not obferve the lead order or 
difcipline, as remote from danger, he failed out with his fleet, 
arrived near the city before day, and finding the fentinels a- 
deep, entered it without moleftation; fet fire to the public 
magazines which were full of corn, and to the arfenal that was 
well provided with machines of war; cut the whole garrifon 

I LIv. 1 . xx3ti. n. 5. m A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200, 
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to pieces; and after carrying on board his (hips the immenfe 
booty he had amaiTed, he returned to the Piraeus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inftant he heard of 
the difaftcr which had befallen that confederate city, flew thi- 
ther, in hopes of furprifing the Romans. However, they were 
gone; fo that he feemed to have come for no other purpofe, 
but to be fpe^ator of that city, (till burning and half ruined. 
He would certainly have treated Athens in the fame manner, 
if one of the couriers, called Hemerodromi *, who perceived 
the king’s troops from the eminence where he was pofted, had 
not carried the news of it immediately to Athens, where the 
inhabitants were all alleep. Philip arrived a few hours after, 
but before day-break. Perceiving that this flratagem had not 
taken elTcff, he rcfolvcd to attack the city. The Athenians 
had drawn up their foldiers in battle without the walls, at the 
gate Dipylosi Philip marching at the head of his army, at- 
tacked them with vigour, and having killed feveral of them 
with his own hand, repulfcd them back into the city, whither 
he did not think it advifablc to purfue them. But he wreak- 
ed his vengeance on the country-feats, on the place for the 
public excrcifes, as the Lyceum, and efpecially on fuch tem- 
ples as flood without the city: fetting fire to every thing, and 
ruining whatever came in his way, not fparing either the 
tombs or the mod facred places. He marched from hence 
with a view of furpriling tlcufis, where his projeft alfo prov- 
ed abortive. He then proceeded towards Corinth, when hear- 
ing that the Achseans held their afTembly at Argos, he went 
tliither. 

They were deliberating how to adl in regard to Nabis, the 
tyrant of Sparta, who had fuccceded IVjachanidas, and infeft- 
ed the whole country with his incurfions. Philip offered to 
charge himfelf entirely with that war, and his propofal was 
received with univerfal joy. However, he added a condition 
which abated it very much; that they fhould furniih him 
with as many troops as were necefTary for garrifoning Criea, 
Chakis, and Corinth; and that they fhould not leave the 
places behind him without dt fence, whiHl he was fighting for 
them. They perceived that his defign was to draw out of Pe- 
luponnefus all the Ach^an youth, in order to make himfelf 
mailer of it, and engage it in the war againft the Romans. 
Cycliadus, who piefided in the allembly, eluded the propofal, 
by obkrving, that it was not allowed, by their laws, to debate 
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on any fubjc6I but that for which the afiembly had been fiim- 
nioned. They therefore broke up, after having refolved upon 
the war againil Nabis; and the hopes of Philip were again 
defeated. 

He made a fecond attempt upon Athens, which fuccceded 
no better than the former, except that he completed the de- 
molition of fuch temples, ftatues, and valuable w^orks, as re- 
mained in that country. After this expedition he retired into 
Boeotia. 

° The conful, who was encamped betwxcn Apollonia and 
Dyrrachium, fent to Macedonia a confidcrable detachment, 
under the command of Apuftius the lieutenant, who laid waftc 
the plains and took feveral fmall cities. Philip, who was re- 
turned into Macedonia, carried on his military preparations 
with prodigious vigour. \ 

The great object which both parties had in view, was to en- 
gage the AEtolians to their fide. They w ere now going to hold 
liieir general aflembly, to which Philip, the Romans, and A- 
thenians, fent their amb.ifladors*, he who w^as deputed by Phi- 
lip fpoke firft. All he required was, that the AEtolians Ihould 
obferve ftridlly the treaties of peace w^hich they had conclud- 
ed three years before wdth Philip; having then experienced 
liow ufclcfs their alliance with the Romans w'as to them. 
He inflanced feveral cities, of wdiicli that peoj>le had pollclTcd 
fliemfelvcs, upon prercnce of fuccouring them, as Syracufe, 
Tarenlum, Capua; the lad city efpecially, which was no long- 
er Capua, but the^grave of the Campanians, and tl^e Ikeleton, 
as it wxre, of a city, having neither fenate, inhabitants, or ma- 
gidrates; more barbaroufly ufed by thofe who had Icit it to be 
inhabited in this condition, than if they had entirely dedroyed 
it. “ If foreigners, fays he, wdio dider from us more by their 
«« language, their manners, and their laws, than by the wdde 
« didance of land and fca which feparate us from them, Ihculd 
difpoflefs us of this country, it would be ridiculous in us to 
expedl more humane treatment from them than their iieigh- 
hours have met with. Among us, who are of the fame 
«« country, whether Auolians, Acarnanians, or Macedonians, 
and who fpeak the fame language, flight difputes may arife 
with little or no confcquencc or duration ; but wdih foreign- 
“ ers, with Barbarians, we, wdiild we are Greeks, are, and 
«« fliall for ever be at w'ar. This time three years you con- 
“ eluded a pe.icc with Philip in this very place; now tjie 
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«< fame caufes 'ftill fubfift; and we hope that you will aft in 
<« the fame manner.” 

The Athenian ambaffadors, by the con fen t of the Romans, 
fpoke next. They began by difplaying, in an afFefting man- 
ner, the impious and facrilegious fury which Philip had cxef- 
eifed on the moft facred monuments of Attica, on the molt 
auguft 'temples, and the moft awful tombs; as if he had de- 
clared war, not only againft men, and the Hiring, but againft 
the manes of the dead, and the majefty of the gods. That 
jEtolia and all Greece muft expeft the fame treatment, if 
Philip fhould have tlic like occaiion. They concluded witft 
conjuring the ^tolians to take compaflion of Athens, and to 
undertake, under the aufpices of the gods, and of the Romans, 
whofe power only that of the gods could equal, fo juft a war 
as that propofed to them. 

The Roman ambalTador, after having refuted very circum- 
ftantially the reproaches of the Macedonians, with refpcft to 
the treatment which Rome had made the conquered cities 
fuffer; and exemplified in Carthage, which, but juft before, 
had been allowed a peace, and was reftored to its liberty; de- 
clared, that the only circumllance the Romans had to fear 
was, that the too great mildnefs and lenity which they cxer- 
clfed towaids thofe they conquered, would prompt other na- 
tions to take up arms againft them, becaufe the vanquiflied 
might depend on the Roman clemency. He reprefented in a 
ihort, but ftrong and pathetic fpeech, the criminal actions of 
Phihp, the murders committed by him on his own family, 
and his friends, his infamous debaucheries, which were ftill 
morj dctelled than his cruelty; all fafts more immediately 
known to the perfons whom he then addrefleci, as they were 
nearer neighbours to Macedonia. But, to confine my fpecch 
“ to wliat rel itcs direftly to you,” fays the ambalTador, ad- 
drefling himlclf to tlie jEtolians, we engaged in the war a- 
“ gainft Philip, in no other view but to defend you; and you 
“ have concluded a feparate peace with him. Poflibly you 
“ may obferve in your own juftification, that feeing us em- 
ployed in the war againft tht Carthaginians, and being awed 
“ by tear, you were obliged to fubmit to whatever conditions 
the viftor wasplcafed to preferibe; yvhilft we, on the other 
“ fide, employed in affairs of greater importance, neglefted a 
war which you had renounced. However, having now 
put an end, thanks to the gods, to the Carthaginian war, 
we are going to turn the whole force of our arms againft 
“ Macedonia. ‘ This gives you an opportunity of returning to 
VoL. V. T 
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^ OUT fricndihip and alliance, unlefa you (hould chufe to pe- 
rifli inglorioufly with Philip, rather than conquer with the 
Romans.^ 

Damocritixa, the ^toUan praetor, plainly perceived that this 
fpeech would gain all the voices. It is faid, that he had been 
bribed by Philip. Without feeming inclined to cither fide, he 
reprefented the affair as too important to be determined im- 
mediately, and required time for a more mature deliberation. 
By this arciffee he eluded the effeA which the ailembly would 
ceherwKc have had; and boafted his having done a very ef- 
ftntiat femce to the republic, which now, he faid, might wait 
the event before it took up arms, and then declare for the 
(trongeft party. 

9 bt the mean time, Ftulip was preparing for a vigorous 
Vrar both by fea and land; but the conful had already begun 
it. He had entered Macedonb, and advanced towards the 
Daflaretse^ and Philip had alfo taken the held. Neither party 
kfiew which way the enemy had marched; but each fent out 
a detachment upon the difeovery, and the two parties met. 
As both confifted entirely of chofen troops, a bloody (kirmiOi 
enfued, and the vi£tery was doubtful. Forty Macedonian 
troopers, and thirt?y.five of the Romans, were killed on the 
fpot. 

The king, perfuaded that the care he fliould take to bury 
ihofe who had loft their lives in this {kirmidi, would contri- 
bute very much to gun him^the afFe£):ion of his foldiers, and 
excite them to behave gallantly In his fervice, caufed their dead 
bodies to be brought into the camp, in order that the whole 
avmy might be eye-witnefics of the honours paid to their me- 
mory. ♦ Nothing is Icfs to be relied upon than the fentiments 
and dlfpefitions of the vulgar. This fpectacle, which Philip 
ioiagtned would animate the foldiers, had a quite contrary ef- 
fort, and damped their courage. Hitliertofie Iiad engaged in 
war with none but Greeks and Ulyrians, who employed fcarce 
atly other weapons but arrows, javelins, and lances; and for 
that reafon the wounds they made were not fo deep. But 
when they faw the bodies of their comrades, covered with 
deep and wide gaihes made by the Spanilh fabres, whole arms 
cut oiF, Ihoulders lopped away, and heads feparated from the 
bodies, they were terrified at the fight, and plainly perceived 
againft what kind of enemies they were to a^. 

p LJy. 1 . xxxL n. 33 — 39. 
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The king himfelf, who had never feen the Romatis eAgage 
in bafde, terrified at this fight. Being informed by 
feme defertefs bf the place #here the etiemy had halted, he 
took guides and marched thither with his army, confiding of 
twenty choufand foot, and four thoufand horfe; and poTted 
hintfelf at a Httic above two hundred paces ftom their camfp, 
iteat the city of Athacus, on an eiAinence which he fortified 
with good ditches and ftfong intrench nUents. Surveyiitg 
from the top of the hill the ordet and difpofition of the 
Roman camp, he cried out, * That what he faw- was not the 
cahnp of Barbarians. 

The conful and the king were quiet for fhe firft two days, 
each waiting till the other fhould make fome movement- On 
the third dj!y, Sulpitius came out of his camp, and dtew up 
his troops id battle. Philip, being afraid of coming to a 
general battle, detached againft the enemy a body confiding 
of but fifteen hundred men, the one half horfe, and the other 
foot; againft whom the Romans oppofed an equal number, 
who had the adVintage, and put the other to llight. They 
avoided with no lefs prudence an ambufeade which the king 
had laid for them. Thcfe two advantages, the one gained 
by open force, and the other by dratagem, inflamed the 
courage of the Roman fokiiers. The conful nVatched them 
back into the camp, and after allowing them a day^s tepofe, 
he led them out and offered the king battle. Which he did 
not think proper to accept, and for that rcafoft be lay clofe 
in his camp, in fpite of all the infults and reproaches of 
Sulpitius, who charged him with meannefs of fpirit and 
cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay fo near one another, 
would be very dangerous, the conful drew off to about eight 
miles didance, and advanced towards a village, called 
lophos, where Che foragers difperfed Cherafelves all Over the 
neighbouring country in fepatate platoons. The king at firft 
lay clofe in his intrenchments, if afraid of venturing out; 
in Order that the enemy, growing bolder on that account, 
might for that reafoO be lefs vigilant. This>^ haf^ened diredf^ 
ly as Philip had forefeert. When he &w great numbers of 
them fpread over the plains, he qukttd his camp on a fudden 
With all his horfe, wnom the Cretans loUbwod as fail: as it 
’was pofliblc for infantry to march, and rode full fpced to 
f>od himfelf between tho Roman camp and the foragers. 
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Therci divldin^^;h!8 fprccst He detached part of them again (t 
the foragers } ordering them to cut to pieces all who (hould 
come in their wayj whUft h^ himfelf feized all the paiTes bf 
which they could return. , And now nothing was feen on all 
ltdes but blood and (laughter ^ during wbich| the Romans 
did not know what was doing out of their camp, bccaufe fuch 
^ were intercepted by the king’s forces; and thofe who 
guarded the pafles, killed a much greater number than the 
others detached in purfuit of the enemy. 

At lad the melancholy news of the daughter arrived in the 
Roman camp. Upon which the conful ordered the cavalry 
to march out,** and fuccour their comrades wherever they 
could: as for himfelf, he made the legions quit the camp, 
an4 marched them in an hollow fquare againd the enemy. 
The troopers, being difperfed up and down, lod their way at 
drd; being deceived by the Ihouts and cries which echoed 
from difierent places. Many of thefc parties fell in with the 
enemy, and (kirmilhes were fought in different places at the 
fame time. The warmed engagement was where the king 
himfelf commanded, and which, by the great number of the 
horfe and foot that compofed it, formed almod an army: not 
to mention that thefe troops, being prodigioufly animated by 
the prefence of the king and the Cretans, who fought clofe 
together, and with ijie utmod vigour, againd enemies difperf- 
ed and in diforder, killed great numbers df them. It is certain 
that, had they not purfued the Ronians fo vigoroufly, this 
day might have decided, not only the prefent battle, but per- 
h^s the fuccefs of tlje whole war. But by abandoning 
themfelves to a ralh and inconlideratc ardour, they fell into 
the midd of the Roman cohorts, who had advanced with 
their ofScers. And now the foldiers who fled, perceiving 
the Roman enfigns, faced about, and pufhed their horfes 
againd the enemy, who were all in diforder. In an indant 
the face of the battle was quite changed; thofe who purfued 
before now flying in their turn. • Many were killed in clofe 
fight, and many lod their lives in flying; numbers fell, not 
only by the fword,, but feveral plunging into moraffes, were 
fwallowed up, with their horfes, in the mire. The king 
himfelf was in very great danger; for having been thrown 
by his horfe, which had received a great wound, multitudes 
were going to attack him, had not a trooper leaped that 
moment. from his horfe, and .mounted him on it: but the 
man himfelf, being unable to keep pace with the troopers 
who fled, was -killed by the enemy. Philip, after paving lak- 
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en a long compafs round the came atlaft to the ca^pi 
where he had been given over for Idft. 

We have feen on many occafions, and it catinot be too 
ftrongly inculcated t6 thdfe Of the military pvofeffion, in ordet 
to their avoiding the like error, that battles are often loft bj^ 
the too great ardour of the officers, who, folely intent upon 
purfuing the enemy, forget and negle^ what pafles in the 
reft of the army; and fuffer themfehres to be deprived, 
through an imprudent delire of glory, of a viftory which they 
had in their hands, and might have fecured. 

However, Philip had not loft a great number of men in 
this a£lion, but dreaded coming to a fecond ; and was afraid 
left the conqueror (hould advance to attack him fuddenly. 
He therefore difpatched a herald to the conful, to delire a 
fufpenlion of arms in order to bury the dead. The conful, 
who was at dinner, fent word that he Ihould have an anfwer 
on the morrow. Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march 
from the Romans, having left a great number of fires in his 
camp, fet out from it, without noife, the inftant it was dark; 
and having got a whole night’s march before the conful, and 
part of the following day, he thereby put it out of his power 
to purfue him. 

« Sulpitius began his march the next day, not knowing 
which way the king had taken. Philip had flattered himfelf 
with the hopes of intercepting him at fome pafles, the entrance 
of which he fortified with ditches, intrenchments, and great 
works of ftoncs and trees; but the patience of the Romans 
was fuperior to all thefe difficulties. The conful, after laying 
wafte the country, and feiztng upon fcveral fortrclTcs, march- 
ed his army back to Apollonia, from whence he had fet out 
in the beginning of the campaign. 

The ^tolians, who only waited the event, in order to take 
up arms, declared without the lead hefitation for the Romans, 
and the Athamanians followed their example. Both people 
made fome incurfions into Macedonia, but with ill fuccefs, 
Philip having defeated them on feveral occafions.' He alio 
defeated the Dardanians, who had entered his country during 
his abfence; and with thefe fmall advantages, confoled him- 
felf for his ill fuccefs againft the Romans. 

^ In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of Attains, 
and came into the Pirseeus, to the great joy of the Athenians. 
The hatred they bore to Philip, which fear had forced them 
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% ? long tifn^ npnr trote i^nt wmfi 4 eratlely, »t 
the fight of fo powerfuhji JfK a fff§ city * th»t 

Athnin 9 i wk^f^ WM the watQjrs had 

gained fotgreft afic^nd^nt pv§r the mmde pf this people, 
fhat they mad^ thea^ fcfin whatever rpfplntiooe they pkafed. 
Here the pfocic, at thpir Pfd^ned that all the ftat«9a 

and imagee of fhiUp and hli ai¥?eftofs (bouW be deftroyed: 
that the feftiv^ls, fgcjrifigea, iind prjpfta, eftabhfted in their 
honour, Chould be abolished: that every pUce where any 
monument had been fet up, pr bifi^riptipp engraved relating 
10 them, (hould be declared impure and profane; that the 
priei^s, every tiipe tb^y offered up prayert to the gods, in 
favour of the Athenians, pf thoir alhea, their armies and 
fleets, (hould nlfp utter anathemas and curfes of every kind 
againft Philip, his ghildren, his kingdom, his forces both by 
fea and land; ip a word, againft the Macedonians in general, 
and all that belonged to them* To this degree was added, That 
whatever might be afterwards prppofed, which tended in any 
manner tp difhonour and bring an odium on Philips would 
be grateful to the people i and that; whofpever (hould dare tp 
fay or do any thing ip favour of Philip, or agamft the decree^ 
in queftion, might be killed upon the fpot without any for-r 
malUy. This laft claufo wai, that whatever had been enac-- 
sed againft the PjGftracidcs, Aould UkiS place agaipft Philip# 
In this manner the f Athenians made war againft Phihp by 
their decrees and ordinances, which at that time were their 
only ftrength* Carrying all things to extremes, they now 
l^vilhed encomitCms, honours, and homage of every kind, on 
Attains and th^ Hpipans. 

The flee^, at its leaving Piraeus, attached and took feveral 
fortrefles and fmall iflands^ after which Attains and the 
Somans feparated, and wept into winter quarters. 

’ In Rome, the year following, new confuis being chofen, 
Vilhus had Macedonia for his province. 

Philip, whilft he made the feveral preparations for carry- 
ing on the*enfuing campaign, was gjccecdingly atu^ious with 
regard to the fuccefs of the war he had undertaken. BeOdes 
his having to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, he 

f A. M. 3S05. Ant. J C 199. Liv 1 xxxt n. 49. et 1 xxni n. 3. 

^ unquam ihi d«funt hngus proxnptae ad pUh<in\ concit^nd^m quod 
rgrus, cum in omnibus libciis cniutibus, tupi pia:cipuc Athenis, ubi oratio 
^unniuni polict, fa\oie multitudinis aJi^ur L iv 

t Atht, uenfus quidcin littns vtibilauf*, quibu* folib valent, bcllum adverfus 
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was afraid that the prcteaion which the Romans gave t^ 
(lacesi would draw off many of hts allies frcmi him} and that 
the Macedonianai uneafy at^ and dilTatisfied wkh his govern- 
ment, would rebel againft him. 

To obviate thefe dangers, he gave up fome cities to the 
Achotans, thinking to attach them the more ftrongly to his 
intereft by this unexpeAcd genetofity; and at the fame time 
he fent ambafladors into Achata, to make the allies take the 
oath which was to be renewed every year. But could he 
look upon this ceremony as a (Irong tye; fuch a one as 
would be capable of keeping the confederates in their duty* 
as he himfelf profeifed an open violation of ail oaths, and did 
not make the lead fcruple to forfeit his promife, nor (hew 
the left veneration for the'Supreme Being, religion, and aU 
that mankind confider as hioft facred? 

‘ As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to recover their 
love and afieflion, by facrificing Heraclides, one of his mini- 
fters and confidents, whom the people hated and detefted on 
account of his rapine and grievous oppreiBons; all which 
had made the government odious to them. He was of very 
mean extraction, and born in Tafentum, where he had exer- 
cifed the meaneft and moft contemptible offices, and been 
banifhed from thence, for attempting to deliver up the city 
to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who finding him a 
man of fenfe, of a lively genius, a daring fpirit, and at the 
fame time fo infatiably ambitious as not to fcruple the com- 
mifiion of the blackeft crimes, had attached him to himfelf 
in a particular manner, and trailed him with all his fecretS} 
a fit inftrument for a prince, who had neither probity or 
honour. Heraclides, fays Polybius, was born with all thofe 
qualities which ^conftitute the finiflied villarin. From his 
moft tender years he had proftituted himfelf in the moft 
infamous manner. Haughty and terrible to all his inferiors, 
he behaved ia the meaneft and moft groveling manner to- 
wards his fiiperioTs. He was in fuch great .creffit and autho- 
rity with Philip, that, according to the fame author, he al- 
moft ruined that powerful kingdom, by the univerfal difcon- 
tent which his injuftice and opprellion occafloned. At laft 
the king caufed him to be feixed and thrown into prifon, 
which occafloned an univerfal joy amongft the people. As 
wc have only a few fragments of Polybius on this fubjed. 


t Polyb, 1 13. p. 67s, 67 j. 
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hiftory does not inform us what became of HeracUdes, nor 
whether he came to the end his crimes deferved. 

^ Nothing confiderable was tranfa£led during this campaign* 
any more than the foregoing* becaufe the confuls did not 
enter Macedonia* till very late; and the reft of the time was 
fpent in flight flcirmifties, either to force certain pafles, or 
carry off convoys. '* T. Quintius f Flamininus havi\?g been 
nominated conful* and Macedonia failing to him by let* he 
did not follow the example of his predcceflbrs, but fct out 
from Rome at the opening of the fpring^ with Lucius his 
brother, who, by the leave of the fenate, was to command 
the fleet. 

At the beginning of the year in queftion, Antiochus invad- 
ed Attalus very vigoroufly both by fea and land. The am- 
bafladors of the latter king came to Rome, and informed the 
fenate of the great danger to which their fovereign was 
expofed. ‘ They entreated the Romans, in Attalus’ name* 
either to undertake his defence with the forces of the republic, 
or to permit king Attalus to recall his troops. The fenate 
made anfwer* That as nothing could be more juft and rea- 
fonable than Attalus’ demand, he therefore was at full liberty 
to recall his forces: that the Romans never intended to incom- 
mode their allies in any manner; but that they would employ 
all their credit with Antiochus, to difluade h'm from moleft- 
iiig Attalus. Accordingly, the Romans fent ambafladors to 
the former, who remonftrated to him, that Attalus liad lent 
them his land as well as naval forces, which they had em- 
ployed againft Philip their common eoemy ; that they (hould 
think it an obligation* if he would not invade that prince; 
that it was fitting that fuch kings as were confederates and 
friends to the Romans ihould be at peace. Thefe rcinon- 
flrances being made to Antiochus* he immediately drew' ofF 
his forces from the territories of king Attalus. 

The inftant he had, at the requeft of the Romans, laid 
afide his defigns againft that prince, he marched in perfoii 
into Coelcfyria, to recover thofc liities of which Anftomeues 
had dilpofieircd hio)- The Romans had intrufted this general 
with the adminiftration of Egypt. ^ The firft thing he had 
endeavoured was, to defend himfelf againft the invafion of 
the two confederate kings; and for this purpofe he Taifcd 


II ‘A M". .1*^06. A.nr. J. C. 198. J.iv. 1 . xx\ji. ri. 9 — tj. 
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* Plutajch cailb him flaniinius, l>ur it is ar eiror, tlicfe being two diffaeiit 
families. 
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the bell trocff^s he could y He fcnt Scopas into jflEtoHa with 
large fums of money, to levy as many troops as poflible ; the 
^tohans being at that time looked upon as the belt folaiers. 
^ This Scopas had formerly enjoyed tne highcll polls in Ins 
own country, and was thought to be one of the braveft and 
moll experienced generals ot his time. When the time for 
continuing in his employment expired, he had flattered him- 
fclf with the hopes of being continued in it, but was difap- 
pointcd. This gave him difgufl, fo that ht left ^tolia, and 
engaged in the fervioe of the king of Egypt. Scopas had 
fuch good fuLcefs in his levies, that he brought fix thoiifand 
foldiers from jEtoUaj ^ good reinforcement for the Egyptian 
army, 

^ fhe minifters of Alexandria, feeing Antiochus employed 
in A6a Mioor, m the war which had broke out between him 
and Attalus king of Pergamus, fent Scopas into Palelline and 
Ccetofyna. to recover, if poflible, tbofe provinces He carried 
pn that w ar fo fucccfijfully, that he recovered the feveral cities, 
retook Judaea, threw a garnfon into the citadel cf Jcrufakni, 
and, upon the approach of winter, returned to Alcxandua, 
whither he brougl t, befidcs the glory of his viclones, exceed- 
ing rich fpoilo taken in the conquered countries. W e find 
by the fequel, that the great fuccefs ol this campaign was 
pwiiig principally to Antiochus' being abfent, and to the little 
refiilance which had therefoie been made, 

^ He no fooner arrived there in perfon, but the face of 
things changed immediately, and vj£lory declared in hit> 
favour. Scopas, who was returned with an army, was 
defeated at Paneas, near the lourcc of the river Joidan, m a 
battle wherein a great flaughter was made of his troops. He 
was forced to fly to Sidon, where he fhut himielf up with 
the ten thoufand men he had left. Antiochub bcfieged him 
in It, and reduced him to fuch cxtreinitits, tint being m 
abfolute w^ant of provifions, he was forced to furrendtr the 
city, and content himfelf with having his life fpared. How- 
ever, the government of Alexandria had employed its utmoft 
efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and three of the befl generals, 
at the head of the choictil troops of the ftate, h id been fent 
to raife the ficge. But Antiochus difpoftd things fo happily, 
tnat ail iheir tflorts were defeated, and Scopas was obliged to 
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accept of the ignominious conditions above fnentloned ; after 
which he returned to Alexandria^ naked and difarmed. 

« Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he met 
with fo ftrong a refiftance as exafpeTated him; and accord- 
ingly, having taken it, he abandoned the plunder of it to his 
foldiers. This being done, he fecured the pafles through 
which the troops were to come that might be fent from 
Egypt; and, returning back, fubje^led ail Paleitine aai 
Ccelofyria. 

^ The in Rant that the Jews, who at that time had reafon 
to be difpleafed with the Egyptians, knew that Antiochus 
advanced towards their country, they crowded very aealoufly 
to meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their cities; being 
eome to Jerufalcm, the priefts and elders came out in pomp 
to meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and affifted him 
in driving out of the caftle the foldiers which Scopas had left 
in it. Ill return for thefe fervices, Antiochus granted them 
a great many privileges; and enadled, by a particular decree, 
that no Granger (hould be allowed accefs to the inner part of 
the temple; a prohibition which feemed viiibly to have been 
made on account of Fhilopator’s attempt, who would have 
forced his way thither. 

* Antiochus, in his eaflern expedition, had received fo 
many fervices from the Jews of Babylonia and Mefopotamia, 
and depended fo much on their fidelity, that when a fedition 
broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he fent two thoufand Jewifh 
families to quell it, and keep the country in peace, and was 
exceedingly liberal to them. It was from thefe Jews, 
traiifplanted at this time, that defeended many of thofe * 
who were difperfed or fcattered abroad,” whom we ihall 
afterwards find fo numerous, cfpecially in the gofpcl-times. 

Antiochus, having thus fubjefted all Ccelofyria and Palef- 
tine, refolved, if polfible, to make the like conquefts in Afia 
Minor. The great objeft he had in view was, to raife the 
empire of Syria to its priftine glory, by reuniting to it all 
that his predcceflbrs had ever pofltrfftd, and particularly 
Selcucus Nicator, its founder. ^ As it would be necefiary, 
for fucceeding in his defign, to prevent the Egyptians from 
molefling him in his new conquers, at a time that he fhould 

c Fxrcrp. cx Polyb. p. 87, ct Exc. Leg. 72 . Liv. 1 . xxxiii. n 19. 

<1 Jolcph. Antiq. 1 . xii. c. 3. c Jofeph. Ibid. 

i Hicrom. in c. xi. Daniel. 

* They arc thus called by St. James and St. Peter : to the twelve trib^ 
which are fcattered abroad. James, i. i. To the {Grangers feattrred about 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, AHa, and Aitbynia. I Ptter x. L 
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be at a diftancc from his kingdom, he fcnt Euclcs the Rho- 
dian to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage to king Ptolemy; but on this condition, that they Oiould 
not celebrate their nuptials till they (hould be a little older; 
and that then, on the very day of their marriage, he would give 
up thofe provinces to Egypt, as his daughter’s dowry. lhi« 
■propofal being accepted, the treaty was concluded and ratL- 
£od‘, and the Egyptians, relying on his promifes, fuffered him 
ro carry on his conquefts without moleftation. 

K 1 now refunie the affairs of Macedonia. 1 obfervcd that 
Qulntius Flamininus, by either of which names 1 (hall call 
him hereafter, had fet out from Rome as foon as he had beeA 
appointed conful, and had carried with him Lucius his bro- 
ther to corntnand the fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he 
found Villius encamped in prefcncc of Philip's army, who, 
for a long time, had kept the pafl'es and defiles along the 
banks of the Apfus, a river of the country of the Taulantians, 
between Epirus and Illyria. Having taken upon himfelf the 
command of the forces, the firft thing he did was to confidcr 
and examine the fjtuation of the country. As this pafs feemed 
imprafticable to an army, becaufe there was but one narrow 
lletp path in it, cut in the rock, and that the enemy were 
pofleffed of the avenues; he therefore was advifed to take x 
large compafs, as this would bring him to a wide fmooth road. 
But, befides that, he mult have employed too much time in 
this winding march, he was afraid to remove too far from the 
fea, from whence he had all his provifions. For this reafon, 
he refoived to go over the mountains, and to force the pafles, 
whatever might be the confcquence. 

Philip having in vain made propofals of peace, in an in- 
terview between him and the conful, was obliged to have re- 
courfe again to arms. Accordingly fevcral flight Ikirmilhes 
were fought in a pretty large plain; the Macedonians coming 
down in platoons from their mountains to attack the enemy, 
and afterwards retreating by llecp craggy ways. The Ro- 
mans, hurried on by the fury of the battle, purfuing them to 
thofe places, were greatly annoyed; the Macedonians having 
planted on all thefe rocks catapultac and baliftac, overwhelmed 
them with (tones and arrows- Great numbers were wound- 
ed on both fidcs, and night feparated the combatants. 

Matters being in this ftate, fome fnepherds, who fed their 
flieep on thefe mountains, came and told Flamininus, that 
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they knew a by-way which was not guarded; and promifed to 
guide him to the top of the mountains, in three days at farth- 
er. ' They brought with them as their guarantee, Charops, 
fon of Machatas, the perfon of the greatcft diflindlion among 
the £pirots, who fecrerly favoured the Romans. Flamini- 
nus, having fuch a voucher, fends a general with four thou«- 
fand foot and three hundred horfe. Thefe ihepherds, whom 
the Romans had chained together for fear of a furprife, led 
the detachment. During thefe three days, the conful con- 
sented himfelf with only a few flight (kirmilhes to amufe the 
Jenemy. But on the fourth, at day-break, he caufed his whole 
army to ftand to their arms; perceiving on the mountains a 
great fmoke, which was the fignal agreed upon between them, 
iie marches dirediy againil the enemy, perpetually expofed to 
the darts of the Macedonians, and dill fighting hand to hand 
again ft thofe who guarded the palTes. The Romans redouble 
their efforts, and repulfe the enemy with great vigour into the 
moft craggy ways; making great fhouts, in order that they 
might be heard by their comrades on the mountain. The 
latter anfwered from the fummit of it, with a moft dreadful 
noife; and at the fame time fall upon the Macedonians, who 
feeing themfelvts attacked both in front and rear, were llruck 
.with a panic, and fly with the utmoft fpced. However, not 
above two thoufand of them were killed, the paths being fo 
craggy and deep, that it was impoflible to purfue them far. 
The victors plundered their camp, and feized their tents and 
flaves. 

, Philip had marched at fird towards Theffaly; but being a- 
fraid that tlie enemy would follow and attack him again there, 
he turned off towards Macedonia, and halted at Tempe, that 
he might be the better able to fuccour fuch cities as fhould 
be befieged. 

The conful marched by Epirus, but did not lay wade the 
country, although he knew that all perfons of the greateit 
didindtion in it, Charops excepted, had oppofed the Ro- 
mans. However, as they fubmitted with great chcerfulnefs, 
he had a greater regard to their prefenf difpofition, than to 
Cheir pad fault; a condii£f that won him entirely the hearts 
of the Epirots. From thence he marched into rheffaly. The 
JEtolians and Athamanians had already taken feveral cities in 
that country; and he took the mod confiderable of them. 
Atrax, a city he befieged, detained him a long time, and made 
fo dout a defence, that he at hd was forced to leave it. 
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*»In the mean time the Roman fleet, reinforced by thofe of 
Attains and the Rhodians, was alfo aaive. They took two 
of the chief cities of Euboea, Eretria and Carifte, garrifoned 
by Macedonians; after which, the three fleets advanced to- 
wards Ccnchreae, a port of Corinth. 

The conful marching into Phocis, moft of the cities fur- 
rendered voluntarily. Elatea was the only city that (hut her 
gates againft him; fo that he was obliged to bcficge it in 
form. Whilft he was carrying on this fiege, he meditated 
an important deflgn; and this was, to induce the Achxins 
to abandon Philip, and join the Romans. The three united 
fleets were upon the point of laying fiege to Corinth; how- 
ever, before he began it, he thought proper to offer the Ach?e- 
ans to make Corinth enter again into their league, and to de- 
liver it up to them, provided they would declare for the Ro- 
mans. Ambafladors, fent in the confurs name by Lucius, his 
brother, and in the name of Attalus, the Rhodians, and the 
Athenians, carried this meflage. The Achseans gave them 
audience in Sicyon. 

The Achaeans were very much at a lofs in regard to the 
rcfolution it was neceflary to take. The power of the Lace- 
demonians, their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe; and, 
on the other fide, they were in ft ill greater dread of the Ro- 
mans. They had received from time immemorial, and very 
lately, gr^at favouis from the Macedonians; but Philip 
was univerfally fufpefted, upon arcount of his peihdy aitd 
cruelty; and they were afraid of being cnllaved by him, when 
the war (hould be terminated. Such was the difpolition of 
the Achaeans. The Roman amhafl'ador fpoke firfl, and afttr- 
wardfi thofe of Attalus, the Rhodians, and Philip: the Athe- 
nians were appointed to fpeak laft, in order that they might 
refute what Philip’s ambalfador fiiould advance. They fpoke 
with the greateft viruicney againft the king, btcaufe no peo- 
ple had been fo crutily treated by him; and they gave a long 
detail of his injufticc and cruelty in regard to them. Thefe 
fpceches took up the whole day, fo that the aflcmbly was put 
off till the morrow. 

Ail the members being met, the herald, as was the cuftom, 
gave notice, in the name of the magiflrates, that all thofe who 
intended to fpeak, might begin. But no one role up; and 
all, gazing upon one another, continued in a deep filence. 
Upon this Ariftcnes, chief magiftrate of the Achaeans, in 
order that the afTembly might not break up witliout doing 
h Lhr. 1 xxnii p l6 — 25. 
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bafin^r^f fpoke ss follows: What then is become df lhat 
<< warmth and vigour » with which you ufed td drfputey at 
<< your tables, and in your cotn^erfations about Philip and the 
« Romans; which generally rofe to fo great a height, that 
»* you were ready to cut one another’s throats? And ridw, in 
auaffcmblyfummopncd for no other purpofcy after hearing the 
fpeeches and arguments on both hde:s, you are mute! Sure- 
« ly, if the hwe of your country cannot loofc your tongues, 
ought not the refolution which each of you has formed in 
private, cither for or againft Philip and the Romans, to ob- 
Hge you to fpeakv efpeclally as there is none of you but 
<< knows, that it will be too late, after the refolution fhall be 
«* once taken? 

Thefe reproaches, though fo judicious and reafonable, and 
made by the principal magidrate, could not prevail with any 
one of the members to give his opinion; nor even occafioned 
the lead murmur, the lead noife in this affembly, though very 
numerous, and compofed of the reprefcntaiives of fo many 
dates. Every body continued dumb and iriotionlefs 

Ariftenes then fpoke again to this effefl: ** Chiefs of the 
Achaeans, I perceive plainly that you want courage more 
than counfel; (Incenot one among you dares to fpeak bis 
« fentiments, with regard to the common intereft. Was I a 
«* private man, I poflibly might aft as you do; but being the 
chief magillrate of the Achaeans, it is my opinion, either 
chat the ambafladors fhould not have been allowed to af- 
femble us, or that they ihould not be difmiffed without 
•'f fomc anfwcr. Now, how will it be polGble for me to make 
«« any, unlefs you authorized me by a decree? But, Gnce not 
** one among you will, or dares fpeak his thoughts, let us 
« fuppofe for a moment, that the fpeeches of the ambafladors 
which we heard yeiterday, arc fo n>any counfels they give, 
<< not for their own intereft, but purely for ours; and let us 
*• weigh them maturely. The Romans, the Rhodians, and 
** Attalus, delire our fnendfhip and alliance: and they requeft 
us to aflift them in their war againft Philip. On the other fide, 
the latter puts us in mind of the treaty which he concluded 
« with him, and fcaled and ratified by an oath: one moment 
<< he requires ug to join with him, and the next he infifts upon 
<< our obferving a ftrift neutrality. Is no one among you 
furprifed to hear thofe, who are not yet our allies, demand 
more than he who has long been* a confederate? Doubtlefs, 
it is not cither modefty in Philip, nor temerity in the Ro^ 
mans, which prompts them to aft and fpeak as they do. 
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« This difTerence in their fentiments arifes from the difparitf 
of their ftrength and fituation. My meaning is; we fee no- 
« thing here belonging to Philip but his ambafTador; where- 
as the Roman fleet now lies at anchor near Cenchrese, laden 
« with the fpoils of Eubcea; and the conful and his legions, 
who arc but at a little diftance from the fleet, lay waltc 
« Phocis and Locris with impunity. You arc furprifed that 
Cleomedon, Philip’s ambaffador, fhoold have advifed you, 
« in ft) fearful and referved a manner, to take up arms in fa- 
*« vouf of the king againft the Romans. If, in confequcncc of 
the treaty in queftion, and of the oath on which he lays 
•• fuch ftrefs, we fhould require Philip to defend us againft 
Nabis, the Lacedemonians, and the Romans ; he would not 
have any anfwer to make, much lefs would he be able to 
give us any real fuccour. This we experienced laft year, 
*< when, notwithftanding the exprefs words of our alliance, and 
« the mighty promifes he made us, he fuffered Nabis and the 
Lacedemonians to ravage oui lands without oppofition. In 
my opinion, Cleomfcdon feemed evidently to. contradidb 
•* himfeif in every part of his fpcech. He fpoke with con- 
^ tempt of the war againft the Romans, pretending it would 
have the fame fuccefs, as that which they had already made 
« with Philip. Why then does he implore our fuccour at 
a diftance, and by an ambaffadorj inftead of coming and 
« defending us in perfon, we who are his ancient allies, a- 
« gainft Nabis and the Romans? Why did he fuifer Eretria 
and Carifte to be taken ? Why has he abandoned fo many 
cities of Thefljly, and every part of Phocis and Locris? 
« Why docs he fuffer Elatea to be befieged at this inftant? 

Was it a fuperior ftrength, was it fear, or his own will, that 
« made him abandon the defiles of Epirus, and give up to the 
« enemy thofe iufuperable bariiers, to go and conceal himfdf 
^ in the moft remote part of his kingdom? If he has volun- 
<< tarily abandoned fo many allies to the mercy of the enemy, 
ought he to keep them from providing for their own fafe- 
« ty? But, if he was afluated by fejtr, he ought to forgive 
«« the fame wcaknefs in us. If he has been forced to it, do 
you, O Cleomedon, believe, that it is polfible for us Achas- 
“ ans, to make head aganift the Roman arms, to which the 
« Macedonians have been obliged to fubmit? No comparifon 
can be made between the paft and tlie prefent war. The 
«* Romans, at that time, employed in affairs of greater impor- 
tance, gave their allies little or no aid. Now they have 
put an end to the Punic war, wliich they fuftained fixtccir 
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years in the center of Italy, they do'^not fend fuccours to 
the ittolians, but they themfclves, at the head of their ar* 
** mies, invade Philip both by f?a and land Quintius, the third 
conful whom they have fcnt againfl him, having found him 
in a poft which feemcd inaccelGble, did neverthclefs force 
him from it, plundered his camp, purfued him to Thtflaly, 
and took, almoft in his Gght, the (Irongeft fortreffes be-* 
longing to his allies. 1 will take it for granted, that what-* 
** ever the Athenian ambaflador has advanced concctnir^g the 
** cruelty, the avarice, and the excefles of Philip, is not true; 
“ that the crimes which he committed in Attica do not any 
way affedt us, any more than thofe be perpetrated in many 
other places again (I the gods.cele>(lial, terreftfial, and infer'* 
** nal; that we even ought to bury in cvcrlafting oblivion, the 
“ injuries we have fufFtred from him. In a word, if we fup- 
pofe that we are not treating with Philip but; with Anti- 
gonus, a mild and juft prjpce, and from whom we all have 
received the greateft fervices; would he make a demand 
** like that of ro-day, fo evidently oppobte to our fafety and 
prefervation? In cafe Nabis and his Lacedemonians Oiould 
come and invade us by land, and the Roman fleet by fea, 
will it be poffible for the king to fupport us againft fuch 
formidable enemies, or (hall we be able to defend ourfelves.^ 
Pall tranfadtions point out to what we muft cxpedl here- 
** after. I he medium which is propofed, of our Handing 
neuter, will infallibly render us a prey to the conqueror, 
** who will not fail co attack us as cunning politicians, wha 
waited for the event, before we would declare ourfelves. 
Believe what f fay, when I aflTure you there is no medium. 
We muft cither have the Romans for our friends or for 
our enemies; and they are come to us with a ftrong fleet, 
to offer us their friendfliip and their aid. To refufe fa 
advantageous an offer, and flight fo favourable an occafion, 
** which will never return, would be the higheft folly, and 
ftiow that we run voluntarily on our own dcftrudllon ” 
This fpeech was followed by a great noife and murmuring 
throughout the whole aflembly, fome applaudingjt with joy, 
and others oppofing it with violence. The magiftrates, called 
Demiurgi, were no lefs divided among themfclves. Of thefe, 
who were ten in number, five declared that each of them 
would deliberate upon the affair in his aflembly, and before 
his people; and the other five protefted againft it, upon pre- 
tence that the laws forbade both the magifitate to propofe, 
and the aiTembly tp paf$| any dcciee contrary to th.e alfiancc 
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concluded with Philip. This day was entirely fpent in quar- 
rels and tumultuous cries. There remained but one day 
more, on which the laws appointed the afTembly to end. 
I'he debates grew fo hot, with regard to what was to be con- 
cluded in it, that fathers could fcarce forbear Ibiking their 
foils. J\lcmnon of Pellene was one of the five magiftrates 
wOo refufed to make the report. His father, whofe name 
WuS Riiihafcs, entreated and conjured him a long time, to let 
the. Achxans provide for their own fafecy: and not expofe 
them, by his obllinacy, to inevitable ruin. Finding his 
prayeis could not avail, he fwore that he would kill him with 
his own lunds, if he did not come into his opinion, confider*- 
ing him, not as his fon, but the enemy of his country. Thefe 
terrible men ace- s, and paternal authority, made fuch an im- 
preflTiori on Memnon, that he at laft acquiefeed. 

Tiie next day, the majority in the aflembly defiring to have 
the ad'.iir debated, and the people^difcovering plainly enough 
what it was they wanted, the Dymaeans, Megalopolitans, and 
fome of tiie Argives, withdrew from the afTernbly before the 
decree prilfcd: and no one took offence at this, bcciufe they 
had particular obligations to Philip, who alfo had lately done 
fliem very conriderable fcivices. Gratitude is a virtue com- 
mon to aii ages and nations, and ingratitude is abhorred 
<vciy where. All the other ftates, when the votes were to 
be taken, confirmed immediately, by a decree, the alliance 
with Atta'ub and the Rhodians; and fufpended the entire 
coTiclufion of that with the Romans, till ambaffidors fliouid 
be fent t.) Rome, to obtain the ratification from the people, 
without which nothing could be concluded. 

In the mean time, three ambaffadors were fent to Quin- 
tiusi anvl the whole army of the Achseans marched to 
Coiiiuh, which Lucius, the conful’s brother, had already be- 
fieged, having before taken Ceuchreae. They at firfl carried 
on the attack but very faintly, from the hopes that a quarrel 
would foon arife between the garrifon and the inhabitants. 
However, finding the city was quiet, the machines of war 
were made to approach on all fides, and various affaults were 
made, which the belieged fuflained with great vigour, and 
always rCpuifed the Romans. There was in Corinth a great 
number of Italian deferters, who, in cafe the city was 
taken, expedted no quarter from the Romans, and therefore 
fought in dtfpair. Philocles, one of Pnilip’s captains, having 
thrown a frelh reinforcement into the city, and the Romans 
defpairing to force it; at lull Lucius acquiefeed with the ad- 
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vice of Attalus, and accordingly, the firge was raifed. The 
Achtcans being fent away, Attains and the Romans returned 
on board the fleets. The former failed to the Piraeeus, and 
the latter to Corcyra. 

WhiJft the fleets befieged Corinth, T. Quintius the conful 
was employed in the fiege of Elatea, where he was more fuc- 
ccfsful: for, after the befieged had made a flout and vigorous 
refiftance, he took the city, and afterwards the citadel. 

At the fame time, fuch of the inhabitants of Argos as had 
declared for Philip, found means to deliver up their city to 
Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, notwithflanding the 
alliance which the Achx.ms had juft before concluded with 
the Romans, Philip ftill poflclled two of their ftrongeft cities, 
Corinth and Argos. 


SECTION Iir.> 

THE ieiOLIANS AND NABIS DECLARE FOR THE ROMANS. 

PHILIP DEFEATED AND A PEACE CONCLUDED. 

EW ‘ confuls were appointed at Rome, but as the flow pro- 
grefs which had been made in the aflFairs of Macedonia, were 
juftly aferibed to the frequent changing of thofe who were 
charged with thcm,Flamininus was continued in his command, 
and recruits were fent him. 

^ The feafon being already advanced, Quintius had taken 
up his winter quarters in Phocis and Locris; when Philip fent 
a herald to him' to defirc an interview. Quintius complied 
very readily, becaufe he did not know what had been refolv- 
ed upon at Rome with regard to himfelf; and that a confe- 
rence would give him the liberty, either to continue the war, 
in cafe he fliould be continued in the command, or difpofe 
matters fo as to bring about a peace, if a fucceflbr were ap- 
pointed him. The time and place being agreed upon, both 
parties met. Philip was attended by feveral Macedonian no- 
blemen, and Cycliadus, one of the chief of the Achseans, 
whom that people had banifhcd a little before. The Roman 
general was accompanied by Amynander, king of Athamania, 
and by all the deputies of the allies. After fome'difputes 
with regard to the ceremonial, Quintius made his propofals, 
and every one of the allies their demands. Philip anfwered 

i A. M. 3807. Ant. J. C. 197. Liv. I. xxxii, n. 27 et 38. 
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them, and as he began to inveigh againft the ^tolians, Phi- 
lyas, their magiftrate, interrupted him in thefe words: We 
“ arc not met here merely about words; our bufinefs is, ei- 
« ther to conquer fword in hand, or to fubmit to the moft 

powerful/^ A blind man may fee that,” replied Phi- 

lip, ridiculing Phineas, whofe fight was bad. Philip * was 
very food of jcllis, and could not refrain from them, even in 
treating on the mod ferious affairs; a behaviour very unbe- 
coming in a prince. 

I his fird interview being fpent in conteds, they met again 
the next day. Philip came very late to the place of meeting, 
which it was believed he did purpofely, in order that the Ai- 
tolians and Achaeans might not have time fufEcierrt for an- 
fwering him. He had a private conference with Quintius, 
who having acquainted the confederates with his propofals, 
not one approved them; and they were upon the point of 
breaking off the conference, when Philip deiired that the de- 
cifion might be fufpended till the next day; promifing that he 
himfelf would comply, in cafe it w^ere not in his power to 
bring them into his opinion. At their next meeting, he ear- 
nedly entreated Quintius and the allies not to oppofe a peace; 
promifing, either to agree to it on the conditions which he 
himfelf (jiould preferibe, or accept of fuch as the fenate might 
require. They could not refufe fo reafonable a demand; and 
accordingly a truce was agreed, but on condition, that his 
troops ibould immediately leave Phocis and Locris. After 
ihis, the fever, il parties fent ambaffadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, thofc of the allies were heard firft. 
Tiiey inveighed heavily againft Philip upon feveral accounts; 
blit they endeavoured particularly to prove, by the fituation of 
the place s, that in cafe lie fliould continue pofTeffed of Dcme- 
trias in Thcfialy, Chalcis in Euboea, ant^^ Corinth in Achaia, 
cities which he himfelf juftly, though infolently, calls the 
duckies of Greece, it would be impoffible for that country to 
enjoy its liberty. The king’s ambafladors were afterwards 
called in. As they opened with a fubject that would have 
fpun to a great length, they were interrupted, and afked at 
once, whether they would give up the three cities in queftion? 
Having anfwered, that no orders or inftruftions had been giv- 
en them on that head, they were fent back, without being 
gratified in a fingle demand. It w^as left to the option of 
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Quintlus, either to conclude a peace or carry on the war. By 
this he perceived that the fenate would not be diiTatisfied at 
the latter; and himfelf was much better pleafed to put an 
end to the war by a viflory, than by a treaty of peace. He 
therefore would not agree to an interview with Kbilip; and 
fent to acquaint him, that hereafter he would never agree to 
any propofals he might ojfFer with regard to peace, if he did 
not engage by way of preliminary entirely to quit Greece. 

* Philip was now firmly refolved to make the neceflary pre- 
parations for war. As it would be difficult for him to preferve 
the cities of Achsea, through their great diftance from his he- 
reditary dominions, he delivered up Argos to Nabis, tyrant 
of Sparta, but only as a truft, which he was to furrender back 
t9 him, in cafe he flipuld be viftorious in this war; but, if 
things (hould fall-out otherwife, he then was to pofiefs it as 
his own. The tyrant accepting the conditions, was brought 
in the night into the city. Immediately the houfes and pof- 
feffions of fuch of the chiefs as had fled were plundered; and 
thofe who (laid behind were robbed of all their gold and filver, 
and taxed in very heavy funis. Thofe who gave their money 
readily and cheerfully, were not molefted; but fuch as were 
either fufpe£led to conceal their riches, or difeovered only 
part of them, were crutlly whipped with rods like fo many 
flaves, and treated with the utmoft indignity. Nabis having 
fummoned the alTcmbly, the firft decree he enafted was for 
abolifliing of debts; and the fccond, for dividing the lands 
equally among the citizens. This is the double bait general- 
ly hung out, th win the afTcdfions of the common people, 
and exafperate them againfl the rich. 

The tyrant foon forgot from whom, and on wliat condi- 
tion, he held the city. He fent ambafladors to Quintius and 
to Attains, to acquaint them that he was mailer of Argos; 
and to invite them to an interview, in which he hoped that 
they would agree, without difficulty, to fuch conditions of a 
treaty as he was defirous of concluding with them. Hi*, 
propofal was accepted: in confeqiicnce of which the procon- 
ful and the king had an interview with him near Argos; a 
ftep which feemed very unbecoming both. In thl'. meeting 
the Romans infifted that Nabis fiiould furnifh them with 
troops, and difcontiniie the war with the Achaeans. The 
tyrant agreed to the firft article, but would confent only to a 
four months truce with the Achacans. The treaty was con- 
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eluded on thofe conditions. This alliance with fuch a tyrant 
as Nabis, fo infamous for his injuftice and cruelty, refled^s 
difhonour on the Romans; but in war, foldiers think them- 
felvcs allowed to take all advantag‘ 2 s, at the expence even of 
honour and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a ftrong garrifon into Argos, bad 
plundered all the men, and difpoilelUd them of all their rich- 
es: a little after he fent his wife thither, to ufc the ladies in 
the fame manner. Accordingly, Ihe fent for the women of 
the greateft diftinftion, either feparately or in company; 
when, partly by civility, and partly by threats, flie extorted 
from them at different times, not only all their gold, but alfo 
their richefl: clothes, their mod valuable moveables, and all 
their precious Hones and jewels. 

™ When the fpring was come, for the incidents 1 have here 
related happened in the winter, Q^intlus and Attains refolveil, 
if poffiblc, to fecurc the alliance of the Boeotians, which till 
then had been uncertain and wavering. In this view they 
went, with fome ambafTadors of the confederates, to Thebes, 
which was the capital of the country, and the place where 
the common affembly met. They were fecretly favoured and 
fupported by Antiphilus the chief magiftrate. The Boeotians 
thought ai firfl that tliey had come without forces and un- 
guarded; but were greatly furprifod when they faw Quintius 
followed by a confiderablc detachment of troops, whence they 
immediately judged, that things would be carried on in an 
arbitrary manner in the allembly. It was fummoned to meet 
on the morrow. However, they concealed thtir grief and 
furprife; and indeed it would have been of no ufc, and even 
dangerous to have difeovered them. 

Attains fpoke firll, and expatiated on the fervices winch 
IiiG ancellors and himiclf had done all Greece, and tlie re- 
public ot the Boeotians in particular. Being hurried aw ly 
by his zeal tor the Romans, and fpeaking with gre.^tcr vehe- 
mence than fuited his age, lie fell dowm in the niidii; of his 
fpcech, and feemed half dead; fo that they were forced to 
carry him out of the aflembly, which interrupted their deli- 
berations for fome time. Ariflhenes, captain-general of the 
Achyeahs, fpoke next; and after him Quintius, who did not 
Ipeak much; and laid greater flrefs on the fidelity of the 
Romans, than on their power or arms. Aftcr-vvards the 
votes were taken, when an alliance with the Romans was 
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unanimoufly refolved upon; no one daring to oppofc, or 
fpeak againfl; it. 

As Attains’ difordcr did not feem dangerous, Quintius left 
him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; highly fatisfied with 
the double alliance he had concluded with the Ach.eans and 
Boeotians, which entirely fecured him behind, and gave him 
an opportunity of employing his whole attention and efforts 
on the fide of Macedonia. 

“ As foon as Attains had recovered a little flrength, he 
w^as carried to Pergamus, where he died foon after, aged 
threefcore and twelve years, of which he had reigned forty- 
four. Polybius obferves, that Attains did not imitate moil 
great men, to whom great riches are generally the occafion 
of plunging into vices and irregularities of every kind. His 
generous and magnificent ufe of riches, direfted and temper- 
ed by prudence, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his 
dominions, and of adorning himfelf with the title of king. 
He imagined he was rich, only that he might do good to 
others; and thought that he put out his money at a high and 
very lawful intereft, in expending it in afls of bounty, and in 
purchafing friends. He governed his fubje£ls with the 
cfl jullice, and always obferved his engagements inviolably 
with his allies. He was a generous friend, a tender hufband, 
an affertionatc father; and perfe<Sl:ly difeharged all the duties 
of a king and of a private man. He left four fons, Eumenes, 
Attains, Phileteres, and Athenxus, of whom w'c fhali have 
occafion to fpeak in the fequel. 

® The armies on both fuies had fet out upon their march, 
in order to terminate the war by a battle, 'fhe forces were 
pretty equal on both fides, and each confifted of about twenty- 
five or twenty-fix thoul'and men. Qunuins advanred ii.to 
Thcilily, >Ahere he was informed the enemy were ullb arriv- 
ed; but bting unable to dilcover cxadtly the plate wliere they 
were encamped, he commanded his foldicib to cut Itakes, in 
order to make ufe of them upon occafion. 

Here Polybius and Idvy, who frequently copies him, fljev/ 
the difTeient maimer in which the Greeks and Romans ufed 
the llakcs with which they fortified their camp. Among the 
former, the befl Itakes w'ere thofe round whole trunk a 
greater number of branches were fpread, which made them 
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fo much the heavier; befides, as the arms of the Grecian 
foldiers were fo ponderous that they could fcarce carry them, 
they confcquently could not eafily carry ftakes at the fame 
time. Now the Romans did not leave above three, or at 
moll four branches to each ftakc they cut, and all of them 
on the fame fide. In this manner the foldier was able to 
carry two or three of them, when tied together, and efpecially 
as he was not incommoded with his arms; his buckler being 
thrown over his fhoulder, and having only two or three jave- 
lins in his hand. 

Further, the latter kind of ftakes do much greater fervicc. 
Thofe of the Greeks might very eafily be pulled up. As 
this flake, whofc trunk was large, was fingle and detached 
from the reft; and befides, as the branches of it were ftrong 
and many in number, two or three foldiers could eafily pull 
it out, and by that means open a way to enter the camp; not 
to mention that all the ftakes near it mull necelTirily have 
been loofened, becaufe their branches were too fliort to 
interweave one with the other. But it was not fo with the 
ftakes cut by the Romans; their branches being fo clofely 
interwoven, that it was fcarce poflible to difeover the flake 
to which they belonged. Nor could any man puli up thofe 
flakes by thruRing his hand into the branches, which were 
fo clofely intwined that no vacant place was left; befides 
which, all the ends of them were fharp^pointed. But though 
any hold could have been laid on them, yet the foot could 
not eafily be removed, for two reafoiis; firft, becaufe it was 
driven fo deep into the ground that tliere was no moving it; 
and fecoiuily, becaufe the branches were fo clofely interwoven, 
that it was iinpoliible to pull up one, without forcing away 
fcveral others at tlie fame time. Though two or three men put 
their whole llrtngth to then*, it yet was impoflible for them 
to force the ftakes away. And yet, whenever by lhaking 
and moving them about, they at lall were forced out of their 
places; ftill the opening made in that manner \v:\3 almoft 
imperceptible. 'Bhus thefe kind of ftakes were preferable, 
on three accounts, to thofe of the Greeks: they were to be 
had every where, could be carried with cafe, and v/ere a 
ftrong palifade to a camp. 

Thefe fort of digreffions, made by fo great a mafter as 
Polybius, which turn on tb.e ufages and practice of war, 
commonly pleafe perfons of the military profeffijn, to whom 
they may furnifli ufeful hints; and, in my opinion, I ought to 
negledl nothing that may conduce to the public utility. 
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After the general had taken the precautions ahcve men- 
tioned, he marched out at the head of all hie forces. Attcr 
a few Ikirniifhes, in which the ^tolian cavalry fignaL/isd 
themfelves, and were always vi£lorious, the two armies halted 
near Scotufa. Exceeding heavy rains, attended vvirh thun- 
der, having fallen the night before, the next day was fo 
cloudy and dark, that a man could fcarcc ice two paces 
before him. Philip then detached a body of troops, com- 
manding them to feize upon the funimit of the huts called 
Cynofcepliale, which feparated his camp from that of the 
Romans. Quintius alfo detached ten fquadrons of hoife, 
and about a tTioufand light-farmed troops to reconnoitre the 
enemy; and at the fame time dirctfled them in tl)c (Iron ^;e{t 
terms to beware of ambufeades, as the weather was fo vtry 
gloomy. This detachment met that of the Maccdoni.ms 
which had feized the eminencies. At firft, both parties wire 
a little furprifed at meeting, and afterwards began to Ikir- 
mirti. Each party fent advice to the general what was doing. 
The Romans, being not very able to oppofe the enemy, dif- 
patched a courier to defire a reinforcement. C^uintuis im- 
mediately fent Archidamus and Eupokmus, both /Etoli.ms; 
and with them two tribunes, each of whom cc'mnianded a 
thoufand men, with five hundred liorfe, whicli joining the 
former, foon changed' the face of the engauemciit. 'Tht: 
Macedonians behaved valiantly enough; but being opprellcd 
with the weight of their arms, they fled to the hills, and 
from thence lent to the king for fuccour. 

Philip, who bad detached a party oi las fjlditTs fi r foriL’c, 
being informed of the danger his firft troops w.-^rc in, and the 
fky beginning to clear up, difpatched Hcradides, vdio com- 
manded the Theffdlian cavalry, Leo, who comm inded that 
of Macedonia, and Ath.nagoras, under whom were all tlic 
liired foldicrs, thofe of 'Thrace excepted. When this rein- 
forcement joined the firfl detachment, the courage of the 
Macedonians revived, and they returned to the charge, and 
drove the Romans from the hills. They even have 

gained a complete viflory, had it not been for the refill ance 
made by the jd'ltolian cavalry, who fought with allonilhing 
courage and intrepidity. Thcfe were the beft foldicrs among 
the Greeks, and were particularly famous for flcirtiiillies .md 
lingle combats. 'Ih.efe fo well futtained the impetuous 
< harge of the Ma..edonian3, that hau it not b.en for their 
bravery, t}»e Romans w'ould have been rt pul fed into the val- 
ley. At f'^me did ance frem the enemy, iIkv took kre^uh 4 
iiltlr, aiid aiiLr-wardb rctuu.ed to the fight. 
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Coiuiers came every moment to inform Pliilip, tliat the 
Romans were terrified and Iltd, and that the time was come 
lor dofeatinjT tliem entirely. l'hilip\\-.s not pleafed either 
wuh tlie j)]ace or the weather, hut could not rcfulc himl'elf 
(’irher to the repeated ihouts (.r cnirialies of hih foldicrs, wlio 
heiop'^bt him to lead them on to battle*, and accorddngly he 
marched tlu'm out of his intit luhnientb. The proconful did 
the lame, and drew up his I'oldicrs in order of battle. 

'Fhe leaders on each fide, in this inlfant which was going 
to determine tlieir fate, animated their troops by all the molt 
aihcclitig motives. Philip repref.nted to his lokiiers, the 
Pertiaiia, RaClrians, Indians, in a word, alT Afia and the wlioh- 
Kalf, fubdued by ihtir vidloricus armsj adding, that they 
onglit to behave with the greater courage, as they now were 
to fight, not for fovereignty, but for liberty, which, to valiant 
minds, is more dear and valuable than the empire cf the 
iiniverfc. As to the proconful, he ]uit his foldicrs in mind 
of tJie vitloricb tliey had fo lately gained: on one fide, Sicily 
and Carthage; on the other, Italy and Spain, fubdued by tlie 
Romans; and to fay all in a word, Hannibal, tl'.o great Han- 
nibal, certainly equal, if not fuperior to Alex mder, diiven 
out of Italy by tlieir triumphant arms: and, vthieh ought to 
roiife tlieii courage the more, Philip, ulioni they ih>\\ were 
going to engage, defeated more than once, and obliged to fly 
before them. 

Fired by thefe fpeeches, the foldicrs, wlio, on one fide, 
called themldvcs victors of the EaU; and on the otlicr, con- 
quciors of tlie Weft; tlie former, fired wntii the gJorioui 
•atchicvcmcnts of their aiiceftois; and the latter, proud of tljo 
trophicT and tlu. vief varies they had fo lately gained; piepaicd 
on each fide for battle. Flamininus, Iiaving commanded the 
right wing not to move from its pod, placed the ciephanis in 
the trout of this wing; and mavcidng viitli an haughty and 
intrepid air, led on the 'left v. ing again! I the cm my in perfon. 
And now the Ikirmiihers ficing thpndclv(^s fiipported by the 
legions, return to the charge, and be^in the attack. 

Philip, with his liglit-armed troops, and the light wing of 
his phalanx, haftens towards the mountains; c-nninanding 
Nicanor to march the red of the* p.rmy imme ii iicly alter him. 
When he approached the Roman camp, and fu'inii iiis light- 


Hjs arlhortaticviiibus utilmnf* ron.i^ ti m 1 '*-''^, fixl o fOPciM ttlleri 
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armed troops engaged, he was exceedingly pleafed at the 
fight. However, not long after feeing them give way, and 
in exceeding want of fupport, he was obliged to fuftain them, 
and engage in a general battle, though the greateft part of 
hi*? phalanx was ftill upon their march towards the hills 
v.?here he then was. In the mean time he receives fuch of 
his troops as had been repulfcd; pods them, whether horfc 
or foot, on his right wing; and commands the ligljt-armed 
foldiers and the phalanx to double ihcir files, and to keep their 
ranks clofe on the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he commands 
the phalanx to march towards them with their pikes prelenN 
cd, and the light-armed to extend beyond them on the right 
and left. Q^incius had alfo, at the fame time, received into 
his intervals thofe who had begun the fight, and he charged 
the Macedonians. The onfet being begun, each fide fent up 
the moft dieadful cries. Philip’s right wing had vifibly all 
the advantage; for, charging impetuoufly from thofe hills 
with his phalanx on the Romans, the latter could not fuftain 
the {hock of troops fo well cloftd and covered with their 
llnelds, and an impenetrable front of pikes. The Romans 
were obliged to give way. 

But it was different with regard to Philip’s left wing, which 
was but ju(t arrived. As its ranks were broke and Icp? rated 
by the hiliocs and uneven ground, Quintius flew to his right 
wing, and charged vigproufly the left wing of the Macedoni- 
ans; perfuuled, that if he could but break it, and put it in 
difoider, ir uoald draw after it the other wing, alrliougli vic- 
tonoii . The event anfv/ertd lus cxpedfation. As this wirfg, 
on account of the un^vennefs and ruggednels of the ground, 
could not keep in the form of a phalanx, nor double its ranks 
to gi\e depth to that order of battle, in which its whole 
fticngth coiifills, It Vt^as entirely defeated. 

On this occafion a tribune, who had not abo\e twenty 
companies under him, made a mo\ement di.it contributed 
vtiyniuch to the vidfory. Obferving that Philip, who was 
at a great diftance from the reft oi die army, chaigcd the left 
wing of the Romans with vigour, he leaves the right wdiere 
he It not being in want of fupport, and confidcring the 
P'cfciu dilpofitioii of the armies, eonfulting only his own 
reaton, he marches towards the ph..Liiix of the enemy’s right 
wing, and charges them in the rear w ith all his troops. The 
phalanx, on account of the prodigious length of the pikes, 
and the clofenefs of its ranks, cannot face about to the rear. 
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nor fight man to man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all 
before him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themfelves, throw down their arms, and fly. 
What increafed the flaughter was, that tlie Romans who had 
given way, having rallied, were returned to attack the phalanx 
in front at the fame time. 

Philip, judging at firlt of the reft of the battle, from the 
advantage he had obtained in his wing, affured himfelf of a 
complete viftory. But when lie faw his foldiers throw down 
their arms, and the Romans pouring upon them from behind, 
he drew olf with a body of troops to fome diftancC from the 
field of battle, and from thence took a furvey of tlm wliole 
engagement*, but perceiving that the Romans, who purfued 
his left wdng, extended almoll to the fumniit of the mouutain''^, 
he got together all the Thracians and Macedonians he could 
afl'emble, and endeavoured to fave himfelf by flight. 

After the battle, in every part of wliich victory had declar- 
ed for the Romans, Philip retired toTeinpe, w'here he halted, 
to wait for thofe who had efcaped the defeat. He had beca 
fo prudent ns to fend orders to Lariflu to burn all his papers, 
that the Romans might not have an opportunity of diitvcinng 
any of his friends. The Romans purfued for fome time thofe 
who lied. The Aitolians were accufed of having occafioned 
Philip’s efcape. For they amufed themfelves in plundering 
his camp, whilft the Romans were employed in piirfuing the 
enemy, fo that when they returned they found almoft no- 
thing in it. I hey reproached them at firft on that account, 
and afterwards quarrelled outright, each fide loading the 
other with the groflell infults. On the morrow, after having 
got together the prifoners and the relf of the Ipoils, they 
marched towards Larifia The Romans loit about feveu 
hiindted men in this battle, and the Macedonians thirteen 
thou find, whereof eight thoufand died in the field, and five 
thouiaiid w'cre taken prifoners. Thus ended the battle of 
Cyiiofcephale. 

The A^tolians had certainly fignallzed themfelves in this 
battle, and contributed very much to tlie victory: but then 
they were fo vain, or rather infolcnt, as to aferibe the fuccefs 
of it entirely to themfelves; declaring, without refhrve or mo- 
defly, that they were far better foldiers than the Romans; and 
fpread this report throughout all Greece. Q^intius, vdio was 
already offended at them, for their greedy impatience in feiz- 
ing the plunder without waiting fwr the Romans, was fill I 
more enraged at them, for their irTnlcnt lepnts in regard to 
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tlieir fuperior valour. From that time he behaved with great 
coldiiefs towards them, and never informed them of any thing 
relating to public alFairs, affofting to humble their pride on ail 
occafions. 

Thefc reports feem to have made too ftrong an impreffion 
onQuintius, v/lio ought, in prudence, to have a6fed with more 
tendernefs and caution in regard to allies fo ufeful to the Ro- 
mans; for by thus alienating their affe^fion, he paved the way, 
at a diftance, for that open defection, to which the refentment 
of the yt.tolians afterwards carried them. But had he dilTcm- 
bled wifely; had he (hut his eyes and ears to many things, and 
appeared fometimes ignorant of what the A'^tolians might fay or 
do improperly, he might perhaps have remedied every thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip fent ambalfadors to Fla- 
mininus, who was at LarifTa, upon pretence of defiring a truce 
for burying the dead; but, in reality, to obtain an interview 
with him. 'Phe proconful agreed to both requeits; and was 
fo polite as to bid the meflenger tell the king, “ That he de- 
fired him not to defpond." The Tlitolians were highly of- 
fended at this niellnge. As thefe people were not well ac- 
quainted with the charafter of -the Romans, and judged of 
theirs from their own, they imagined that P'lamininus would 
not have appeared hivourable to Philip, if the latter had not 
corrupted him by bribes; and they were not afliamed to fpread 
£uch reports among the allies. 

'The Roman general fet out, with the confederates, for the 
entrance to reinj)C, which was the appointed rendezvous. 
He alTembJed tlieni before the king arrived, to inquire what 
they thought of the conditions of peace. Amynandriis, king 
of Athamania, v/ho (poke in the name of the reft, faid, that 
fuch a treaty, ought to be concluded, might enable Greece 
lo preferve peace and liberty, even in the abfence of the Ro- 
mans. 

Alexander the Ailtolian fpoke next, and faid, That if the 
proconful imagined, that in concluiling a peace with Philip, 
he fliould procure a foHd peace for the Romans, or lading li- 
berty for the Greeks, he was greatly miftaken; that the only 
way to put an end to the Macedonian war, would be to drive 
Philip out of his kingdom; and that this miglit be very eafily 
effected, provided he would take the advantage of the prefent 
occafjon. After corroborating what he had advanced with 
feveral reafons, he fat down. 

Quintius, addrcffing himfelf to Alexander; “ You do not 
know,” fays He, « cither the character of the Romans, my 
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«« views, or the intereft of Greece. It is not ufual with the 
« Romans, after they have engaged in war with a king, or 
« other power, to ruin him entirely; and of this Hannibal 
« and the Carthajrinians are a manifelt proof. As to myfelf, 
<< I never intended to make an irreconcilable war againJt 
“Philip; but was inclined to grant him a peace, whenever 
“ he (liould yield to the conditions that fliould be piefcribed 
“ him. You yourfelves, Jl^toIians, in the aircmblies which 
“ were held for that purpofe, never once mentioned <lepriving 
“ Philip of his ungdom. Should viftory infpire us witli 
“ fuch a defign ? How (hameful are fuch feritiments? When 
“ an enemy attacks us in the field, it is our bufintfs to repel 
“ him with bravery and haughtinefb: but when he is fallen, 
it is the duty of the vicflor to fhew moderation, gentlcnels, 
and humanity. With regard to the Greeks, it is their 
“ intereft, I conf'fs, that the kingdom of Macedonia fljouhi 
“ be lefs powerful than forincrlv; but it no lefs conceriis 
“ their welfare, that it fhould not be entirely deftroyed. That 
“ kingdom fcrvestlicm as a barrier againft the Thracians and 
“ Gauls wIjo, were they not checked by it, would certiiii- 
ly fall heavy upon Greece, as they have frequently don" 
“ before.” 

Flaminlnus concluded with declaring, that his opinion, and 
tliat of the council were, that if Plnlip would promife to 
obferve faithfully all tlie conditions which the allies had for- 
merly prcfcribed, ihat then a peace Tnould be granted him, 
after having confultcd the fenaie about it; and that the 
A.''Ltoliins might form wliatcver refolutions they pleafed on 
this occafiori. Pliincas, prieior of the ^colians, having 
reprefented, in very ftrong terms, that Philip, if he fl^onid 
cfcapc the prefent danger, would foon form new proje<!:ls, 
and light up a frelh war: I fliall take care of that,” replied 
the proconfui, “ and Ihill take efFciflual method? to put it 
“ out of his power to unlcrtake any thing againft us.” 

The next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed hm the 
conference; and three days after, the council being met again, 
lie came into it, and fpokc with fu much prudencj and wil- 
dorn as fbftened the whole alFembly. He declared that he 
would accept, and execute whatever conditions tlie Romans 
and the aJli' s fhould preferbe; and that with regard to every 
tiling elfi', he would rely entirely on the difcreii jti of tha 
4'enate. Upon thefe worcs the whole council were fiLnt. 
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Only Phineas the -/Etolian ftarted fome difficultic?, which 
were altogether improper, and for that reafon entirely dif- 
regarded, 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the conclulion of 
the peace was, his having advice, that Antiochus, at the head 
of an army, was marching out of Syria, in order to make an 
irruption into Europe. He apprehended, that Philip might 
think of putting his cities into a condition of defence, and 
thereby might gain time. Befides. he was fenfible, that 
fhould another conful come in his ftead, all the honour of 
that war would be aferibed to him. Thefc reafons prevailed 
with him -to grant the king a four months truce; whereupon 
he received four hundred * talents from him^ took Demetrius 
his fon, and fome of his friends, as hoflages; and gave him 
permiflion to fend to Rome, to receive fuch further conditions 
f^rom the fenate as they fliould preftribe Matters being thus 
adjufted, the parties feparated, after having mutually promifed, 
that in cafe a peace fhould not be concluded, Flamininus 
Ihould return Philip the talents and the hoftages. This being 
done, the feveral parties concerned fent deputations to Rome; 
fome to folicit peace, and others to throw obltacles in its 
way. 

P Whilfl thefe mcafures were concerting; to bring about a 
general peace, fome expedition^, of little importance, were 
undertaken in feveral places. Androfthenes, who command- 
ed under the king at Corinth, had a confiderable body of 
troops, confiding of above fix thoufand men: he was defeated 
in a battle by Nicoftratus, prsetor of the Achseans, who came 
upon him unawares, and attacked him at a time when his 
troops were difperfed up and down the plains, and plundering 
the country. The Acarnanians were divided in their fenti- 
ments; fome being for Philip, and others for the Romans. 
The latter had laid fiege to Leucus. News being brought of 
the vidlory gained at Cynofeephale, the whole country fubmit-* 
ted to the conquerors. At the fame time the Rhodians took 
Perea, a fmall country in Caria, which, as they pretended, 
belonged to them, and had been lujuftly taken from them by 
the Macedonians. Philip, on thi other fide, repulfcd the 
Dardanians, who had made an itroad into his kingdom, to 
plunder it during the ill ftate If his affairs. After this, 
expedition, the king retired to Phiffalonica. 

p Liv. 1 . xxxiii. n. 14 — 19. 
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At Rome, the time for the ckaion of confuls being come, 
L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius Marcclius were chofen. 
At the fame time letters arrived from Q^intius, containing the 
particulars of his viaory over Philip. They were fird read 
before the fenate, and afterwards to the people; and public 
prayers, during five days, were ordered, to thank the gods for 
the proteaion they had granted the Romans in the war 
againil Philip. 

Some days after, ambaffadors arrived to treat of the intend- 
ed peace with the king of Macedonia; the affair was debated 
in the fenate. Each of the ambafiadors made long fpeeches, 
according to his refpedlive views and mterefts; but, at lalt, 
the majority were for peace. The fame affair being brought 
before the people, Marcclius, who palfionately defired to 
command the armies m Greece, uled his utmoli endeavours 
to break the treaty, but all to no purpofe; for the people 
approved of Flamininus’ propofal, and ratified the conditions. 
Afterwards the fenate appointed ten of the mod illullrious 
citizens to go into Greece in order for them to fettle, in con- 
junftion with Flamininus, the affairs of that country, and fe- 
ture its liberties. In the fame affernbly, the Achacans dchred to 
be received as allies of the people of Rome: but that affair 
meeting with fome difficulties, it was referred to the ten 
commiflioners. 

A fedition had broke out in Borotia, bf’tween the partlzins 
of Philip and thofe of the Roiiniis, whith rofe to a great 
height. Neverthelefs, it was not attended with aiiy ill con- 
fequences, the proconful having foon appealed it. 

*^Thc ten conimifTioners, who had fet out fioni P..ome to 
fettle the affairs of Greece, arrived foon in that C(nr*tiy, 
The chief conditions of the treaty of peace, viJnch they let- 
led in concert with Flamininus, were as follow: that all the 
•other cities of Greece, both in Afia and Europe, fhould be 
free, and be governed by their own laws: that Philip, before 
the celebration of the Ilthmian games, fliould evacuate thofe 
in which he then had garrilbns: that he fliould rcftorc to the 
Romans all the prifoners and deferters, and deliver up lo 

q A. M. 3808. An:. J. C. 196. Polyb. I xc'rpt I tgat. p. 793, 794. Liv. 
1 . liX'flll. P. 24, n 27 — 29. 

r Polyb. txciipr p. 795 — 800. Liv. 1 . xvxiii. n. jo — 35. I’lut. in 
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* i he -word , is put htn* m oppnfition to fuch of the Gr^r.an cities as 
virrc lubjed to Pliil'p, part of which only i effort d to tlim 1 iI>cuils l>r- 

k-iufe the Romans thought it n^t ffary to gi nfoii thahis, Dernttiuis, and 
Gonnth. 
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them all the fnlps that had decks, five feluccas excepted, and 
the galley having fixteen benches of rowers. 'I'hat he Ihould 
pay a thoufand talents f; one half down, and the other half 
in ten years, fifty every year, by way of tribute. Among the 
lioftagcs required of him, was Demetrius hi& fon, who accord- 
ingly was fent to Rome. 

In this manner h^iamininus ended the Macedonian war, to 
the great fatisfadlioii of the Greeks, and very happily for 
Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, who, though van- 
quiflied, might (till have an opportunity of finding the Ro- 
mans confiderablc employment, 'intiochus, feeing his power 
confiderably Incrcafcd by his glorious exploits, which Ind ac- 
quired him the furname of Great, had actually refolved to 
carry l)is arms into Europe. If, therefore, Fhminiiius, by 
liis great pru.'‘ciice, had not forefeen what would come to 
pafb, and had not fpeediiy concluded this peace;* had tlie 
M'ar againfi: Antiochas been joined, in the midlt of Greece, 
with tlie war carrying on aiMinlt Ph’dip; anti had the two 
grcaCtit and molt pow.'rful kings then in rite world, uniting 
their views and iiUcrclts, invaded Rome at the fame time; it 
is certain, the Romans would have been engaged in as many 
battles, and as great dangers, as ihofe they had been obliged 
to fuftain in tiic war again (i Hannibal. 

As foon in this treaty of pc ice was known, all Greece, 
^Itoiia excepted,, received the nevi^s of it wdth uriivcrfal joy. 
I'he iniiabitarits of the Jatt»^r country feemed difiatisfied, and 
inveighed privately agaiidl it among the confedciatcs, atrnm- 
ing, that it w'as* nothing but empty words; that t!ie Greeks 
were amufed w'ith the name of liberty; wdth wd'iich fpecious 
term the Roniars covered their intorolled vievis Hi t tlicy 
indeed fufi'tr'H the cities in Afia to cnj'.'v tiieir treedom; 
but that they fciwmeci 1 1 refervt to tin mr«.ivcs thofe of Europe, 
as Orea, Erctria, Clialois, Dtnietiias, and Corinth. ihat 
therefore Greece, ftrldfly fpeaking, w is not freed from its 
chains; and, at mofi;, had oidy changed its fovereign. 

Thefe complaints made the proconfui fo much the more 
uneafy, as they were not alic>gethcr wdtiiout foundation, 'i'hc 
commifFioncrs, purfuant to the inllrucdimis tin y had received 
from Rome, adviEd Mamininus to leltore all the C^rceks to 
their liocity; hut to keep polTefiion of l.hc cities of Corir^tii, 
Chalcis, and D^metrias, which were tlv' inlets of C^rtecc; 
and to put ftrong ganifons into ihcin, to prevent their b-ing 

I IP h.irdr^d and uir.ety tLouf-nU pound-. 
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fciztid by Antiochus. He obtained, in the council, to have 
Coriiith fet at liberty, but it was rcfolved there, that a ftrong 
garriioii Ihould be put into the citadel, as well as in the two 
cities of Ciulcis and Demetrias; and this for a time only, till 
they lliould be eiuirciy rid of their fears with regard to An- 
tioch us. 

It was now the time in which the Ifthmian games were 
to be folemnized; and the expcdlatioii of what was there to 
be tranfadfed, had drawn thitlier an incredible multitude of 
people, and perfons of the hrgheft rank. The conditions of 
the treaty of peace, which were not yet entirely made public, 
was tlie topic of all converfations, and various conilrudtions 
were put upon them; but very few could be perfuaded, that 
the Romans would evacuate all the cities they had taken. 
Ail Greece was in this uncertainty, when the multitude being 
alTemblcd in the ftadium to fee the games, a herald comes 
forward, and publifhes with a loud voice; The ftnate and 

people of Rome ^ and Titus ^uintius the general^ having over- 
“ come Philip and the Macedonians^ eafe and deliver from all gar* 

rifuns^ ana taxes ^ and impfls^ the CorintldanSy th^Loerfanty the 
“ Phociansy the EuhoeanSy the Phthiot AchdiatiSy the Magnefiam , 

the Thejfiiliansy and the Perrhabians ; declare them frecy and or- 
‘‘ dain that they Jhall be governed by their refpeSlive laws and 
“ ufagesP 

At thefe * words, which many heard but impcrfcdlly, be- 
caufc of the noife that interrupted them, all the fpe^ators 
were filled with excefs of joy. They gazed upon, and quef- 
tioned one another with attonifhmenr, and could not believe 
either their eyes or ears; fo like a dream was what they then 
i'aw and heard. It was thought neceffary for the herald to 
repeat the proclamation, which was now liftened to with the 
molt profound filence, fo that not a Gngle word of the decree 
was loll. But now fully aifured of their happinefs, they a- 
bandoned themfelves again to the highefl tranfports of joy, 
and broke into fuch loud and repeated acclamations, that the 


* AucUta voce prscconisi majus gaudlum fuit, quaniquod univerfum hominij 
capereiit. Vix fatis credere fc qutlque audifle: alii alios intuerl niirabundi ve- 
lut fomnii vanam i'peciem, quod ad quenique percineret, I'uaruin aurium fide! 
minimum credentes, proximos inter rogabant. Revocatus prxco^iterum 
pronunciare cadein. T um ab certo jam gaudio tantus cum clamore plaufut 
left ortus, toticfquc repetitus, ut facile apparerct, nihil omnium bonorum mul- 
<itudiui gratius, quam libertatcm, cfTc. l.udicrum deinde ita raptlm peradum 
,cft, uc nulliu» iicc animi nec oculi ipc^aculo intenti ciTent. Adeo unum gau- 
dium prxoccupaverui omnium «ijiarum fenfum voluptatum. Liv. 1 kj|xiii. c. 
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fea refbunded them to a great diflance; and fome ravenSy 
vhich liappeiicd to fly that inftant over the alTembly, fcU 
down in the iladium: fo true it is, that of all the bleflings of 
this life, none arc fo dear to mankind as liberty! The games 
and fpbrts were hurried over with negkdl and difregard; foe 
fo great was the general joy upon this occahon, that it ex- 
tingui&ed aU .other thoughts and regards. 

The games being ended, alUthe people ran in crowds to 
the Roman general; and every one being eager to fee his de- 
liverer, to faluCe.him, to kifs his band, and to throw crowns 
;and feftoons of .flowers over him; he would have , run the 
hazard of being. preiTed. to death by the .crowd, had not the 
vigour, of bis .years, for he was not above thirty-three years 
old, and the joy which ib glorious a day gave him, fuftained 
and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed I would a(k, whether any mortal ever faw a 
more happy or more glorious day than this was for Flamini- 
mis and the Roman people? What are all the triumphs of the 
world in comparifon with what we have feen on this occa- 
,6on/ .^ould we elkimate^he value of all the trophies, all the 
viAories, all the conquefts of Alexander and the greateft cap- 
tains,. how little would they appear, when oppofed to this 
Angle aflion of goodnefs, humanity, and juftice? It is a great 
misfortune to princes, that thty are not fo fenfibie as they 
ought to he, to fo refined a joy, to fo afirefting and exquifite 
a glory, as that which arifes from doing good to many. 

The remembrance of fo delightful a day and of the in- 
valuable blclfing.thcn bellowed, was for ever renewing, and 
Jbr a long time the only Cubjeft of converfation at all times 
and in all places. Every one cried in the higheft tranfports 
of admiration, and a kind of enthufiafm, « That there was a 
« people m the world, who, at their own expence and the 
¥ hazard of their lives, .engage in a war for the liberty of other 

nations; and that not for their neighbours or people litUrU- 
^':ed cm the iamei continent, but who crolTed feas, and failed 
« to diftant climes, to deftroy and extirpate unjuft power 
K.fr0m. the eacth, and to eftablilh univerfally, law, equity, 

' ** Nec pragftns omnium modo efftifa Ixritia efl; fed per mulfos dies gratis et 
tngitationibus fcrtnotWbuvT^otiita. Effe aliquam in^terris gentem, quae fiia 
itnpenf^, fuolaboreat p^ienh); bdlUgcrat p^o libertato aliorum: nec hoc fini- 
^ropinqi^sb^vicinitatis ant trffis cominenti jundlls prsller ; 

m^tia crapeiat, nc qttpd toto orbe terrarum injtrttnm imperium fit, et ubiqiic 
ju% fas, Ux potentiflrnia lint. Una voce pr«Tconis liberatas omnis Graici® at- 
urbes. Horfpe condpere, andacis animi fuiffc: ad eS'cAum addu- 
cere, virtutis cl fortur.x ingcntis. Liv. n. 33. 
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and juftice. That by a fingJe word, and the voice of a 
« herald, liberty had been reftored to ail the cities of Greece 
« and Afia. That a great foul only could liave formed fuch 
a defign; but that to execute it was the at once of the 

« higheil good fortune, and the moll confummate virtue.” 

They call to mind all the great battles which Greece had 
fought for the fake of liberty. “ After fuilaining fo many 
wars,” fdid they, “ never was its valour crowned with fo 
blefi'ed a reward as when ftrangers came and took up arms 
« in its defence. It was then, that almoH: without fhedding 
« a drop of blood, or loBng fcarce one man, it acquired the 
greateft and nobleft of all prizes for which mankind can 
contend. Valour and prudence are rare at all times; but 
‘‘ of all virtues, juftice is moft rare. Agifilaus, Lyfander, 
“ Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great abilities for carrying on 
‘‘ war, and gaining battles both by fea and land; but then it 
‘‘was fur themfelyes and their country, not for ftrangers and 
‘‘ foreigners, they fought. That height of glory was referved 
“ for tlK; Romans,” 

Sucli were the refleilions the Greeks made on the prefent 
ftate of affairs; and the cfFe<fts foon anfwered the glorious pro- 
clam ition made at tlie Iftlmiian games; for the commifTioners 
feparated, to go and put their decree in execution in all the 
cincs. 

FJamininus, being returned from Argos, was appointed pre- 
fuknt of tlie Nemean games. He difeharged perfeflly well 
all the duties of that employment, and ufed his utmoft endea- 
vours to add to the pomp and magni&cence -of the feftival; 
and he alfo publifhed by a herald at thefe games, as he had 
done at all the reft, the liberty of Greece. 

As he vifited the feveral cities, he cftabliilied good ordi- 
nances in them, reformed laws, reftored amity and concord 
between the citizens, by appealing quarrels and feditions, and 
recalling the exiles: infinitely more pleafed with being able by 
the means of perfuafion to reconcile the Greeks, and to re- 
ellablifti unity amongft them, than he had been in conquering 
the Macedonians; fo that liberty feemed the lead of the blef- 
fi ngs they had received from him. And indeed, of what fer- 
Mce would liberty have been to the Greeks, had not juftice 
and concord been rellored among them? What an example is 
here for governors of provinces! How hAppy arc the people 
nnuer magiftrates of this charafter! 
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It i$ related that Xcnocratcs the philofopher, having been 
delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, out of the hands 
of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging him to prifon, in or- 
der to make him pay a fum which foreigners were obliged by 
law to pay into the public treafury, and meeting fooii after 
the fons or his deliverer, he faid to them, “ I repay witli ufu- 
** ry the kitidnefs your father did me; for I am the caiife 

that all mankind praife him.” But the gratitude which the 
Greeks fliowcd Flainininus and the Romans did not terminate 
merely in praifing, but was alfo of infinite fervice to the aug- 
mentation of their power, by inducing all nations to confide 
in them, and rely on the faith of their engagements. For they 
not only freely received fuch generals as the Romans fent them, 
but requelted earneftly that they might be fent*, they called 
them in, and put themfelves into their hands with joy. And 
not only nations and cities, but princes and kings, who had 
complaints to offer againft the injuftice of neighbouring pow- 
ers, had recourfe to them, and put themfelves in a manner un- 
der their fafeguard*, lb that, in a fliort time, from an of 
the divine proteflion, to ufe Plutarch’s exprelfion *, the 
whole earth fubmitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the commiffioners who had difperfed 
themfelves up and down, came to the alfembly of the Greek i 
which was held at Thermae f, a city of ^tolia. He there 
made a long fpeech, to exhort the jEtolians to continue firmly 
attached to the parly for whom they had declared; and never 
to infringe the alliance they had made with the Romans. 
Some of the principal iEtolians con plained, but with modef- 
ty,*that the Romans, from the viftory they had obtained, did 
not fliow fo much favour as before to their nation. Others 
reproached him, but in harfh and injurious terms, that had it 
not been for the -^tolians, the Romans would neither have 
conquered Philip, nor have been able to fet foot in Greece. 
Cornelius, to prevent all difputes and contefts, which are al • 
ways of pernicious confequence, was fo prudent as only to re- 
fer them to the fenatc, afluring them, that all polTible juftice 
would be done them. Accordingly they came to that refolu- 
lion; and thus ended the war againft Philip. 

* fvnPetrTcfilvu. 

t According to Livy, it was at Thermopylae. Tt is doubted whether he has 
t ran Hated juftly Polybius in this place: ivi rhv vuk ’rhis 

Old of ..n aflcnibly of A'.toluns in the city Qf 'lhcrmje, whkh kin Anolia. 
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SECTION IV. 

rffE ROMANS SEND AN EMBASSY TO ANTfOCHUS. CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST PTOLEMY. SCOPAS PUT TO DEATH. 

T. HE war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately for the 
Romans, who otherwife would have been invaded by two 
powerful enemies at the fame time, Philip and Antiochus: for 
It was evident, that the Romans would foon be obliged to pro- 
claim war againft: the king of Syria, who enlarged las con- 
quefts daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to crofs over in- 
to Europe. 

^ After having eflabliflied good order in Coelofyria and Pa- 
jtfline, by the alliance he had concluded with the king of 
J^^gypt, and polTclTcd himfelf of feveral cities of Afia Minor, 
and among thofe of Ephefus, he took the mod proper niea- 
fures for the fuccefs of his defigns; and to give him the pofl'ef- 
iion of all thofe kingdoms which he pretended had formerly 
belonged to his anccitors. 

Smyrna, Lampfacus, and the other Grecian cities of Afia 
who enjoyed their liberty at that time, feeing plainly that he 
intended to bring them under fubje<?^ion, refolved to defend 
themfelves. But being unable to refill fo powerful an enemy, 
they implored the Romans for proteftion, which was foon 
granted The Romans faw plainly, that it was their intcrell 
to check the progrefs of Antiochus towards the Weft; and 
liow fatal the confcquence would be, fliould they fuffer him 
TO extend his power by fettling on the coaft of Afia, according 
to the plan he had laid down. The Romans were therefore 
very glad of the opportunity thofe free cities gave them, of 
oppoiing it; and immediately fent an embafly to him. 

Before the ambafiadors had time to reach Antiochus, he 
liad already fent off detachments from his army, which had 
formed the fieges of Smyrna and Lampfacus. That prince 
liad pnffed the Hellefpont in perfon with the reft of it, and 
f ofieffed himfelf of all the Thracian Cherfonefus. Finding 
rlie city of f Lyfimachia all in ruins, the Thracians having de- 
moliffied it a few years before, he began to rebuild it, with 
ibe defign of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus his fe- 
cond fon; to make all the country round it his dominions, 
.and tliis city the capital of a new kingdom. 

t A. M. 3808. Ant. J. C. 196. I.iv. 1 . xxxiii. n. 38—41. Polyb. 1 . xyii. 
r* 7 ^ 9 » 770 - Appian. dr bellis Syr. p. 86 — 88. 

t i'lM'j city flood on the Ifthmus or neck of the pcxvinfuU. 
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At the very time that he was revolving all thefe new pro- 
jcfts, the Ronrta» ambafladord arrived in Thrace. They 
emme up with him at Selymbria, a city of thaf'eountry, and 
were attended by deputies from the Grecian cities in Afii. 
In the firft conferences, the whole pafled in civilities, which 
atppeaired fincere; but when they proceeded to bufincfs, the 
fttce of affairs was foon changed. L. Cornelius, who fpokc 
c5n this occafion, required Andochus to reftore to Ptolemy 
the feveral cities in Alia, which he had taken from him; that 
he fliould evacuate all thofe which had been pofTeflld by 
Philip; it not being jud that he ihould reap the fruits of the 
war, which the Romans had carried on againft that prince; 
and that he (hould not moled fuch of the Grecian cities of 
Aha as enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the Romans 
were greatly furprifed at Antioch us, for crofling into Europe 
with two fuch numerous armies, and fo powerful a ITeet; and 
for rebuilding Lyfimachia, an undertaking which could have 
no other view but to invade them^ 

To all this Antiochus anfwered, that Ptolemy fliould have 
full fatisfa£fion, when his marriage, which was alieady con- 
cluded, fliould be folemni 2 ed. That with regard to fuch 
Grecian cities as dcfired to retain their liberties, it was from 
him, and not from the Romans, they were to receive it. 
With refpeft to Lyfimachia, he declared, that he rebuilt it, 
with the defign of making it the refidence of Seleucus his 
fon; that Thrace, and the Cherfonefus, which was part of it, 
belonged to him; that they had been conquered from Lyfi- 
machus by Sclcilcus Nicator, one of h^s anceftors; and that 
he came thither as into his own patrimony As to Afia, 
and the cities he had taken there from Philip, he knew not 
what right the Romans could have to them; and therefore 
he dcfired them to interfere no further in the affairs of Afi.i 
than he did with thofe of Italy. 

The Romans defiring that the anibaffadors of Siriyrna and 
Lampfacus might be called in, they accordingly were ada.it- 
ted. Thefe fpokc with fo much treedom, as incenfed Antio- 
chus to that degree, that he cried in a patlion, that the Ro- 
mans had no bufincfs to judge of thofe afi’aws. Upon this, 
the aiTembly broke up in great diforder; none of the parties 
received fatisfadion, and the whole feemed to make a rup- 
ture inevitable. 

During thefe negotiations, a report was fpread that Ptole- 
my E’plphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately thought 
himfeif malier at Egypt, and accordingly ^eiit on hvaru 
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fleet, in order to go and take pofleflion of it. Hfe left his fon 
Seleucus at Lyfmiachia, with the army, to complete the pro* 
jeas he had formed with regard to thofe parts. He firft 
went to Ephefus, where he caufed alf his (hips in that port to 
join his fleet, in order to (ail as foon as pofTible for Egypt. 
>\rriving at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was brought, that 
the report which was fpread concerning Ptolemy’s death, was 
falfe. For this reafon he changed his courfe, and made for 
the ifland of Cyprus, in order to feize it; but a ftorm that 
arofe funk many of his (hips, deflroyed a great number of his 
men, and broke all his meafures. He thought himfelf very 
happy, in having an opportunity of entering the harbour of 
Seleucia with his fleet, which he there refitted, and went and 
wintered in Antiochia, without making any new attempt that 
year. 

“ The foundation of the rumour which was fpread of Pto- 
lemy’s death, was from a confpiracy having been really 
formed again ft his life. This plot was contrived by Scopas. 
That general ieeing himfelf at the head of all the foreign 
troops, the greatefl part of which were AStolians, his coun- 
trymen, imagined that with fo formidable a body of well-dif- 
ciplined veteran forces, it would be eafy for him to ufurp the 
crown during the king’s minority. His plan was already 
formed; and had he not let flip the opportunity, by confult- 
ing and debating with his friends, inflead of a(^ing, he 
would certainly have fucceeded. Anllomcnes, the prime 
miniftcr, being apprized of the confpiracy, laid Scopas under 
an arred; after which, he was examined before the council, 
found guilty, and executed with all his accomplices. This 
plot made the government confide no longer in the iEtolians, 
who, till then, had been in great efteem for their fidelity; 
mofl; of them were removed from their employments, and 
fent into their own country. After Scopas’ death, immf^nfe 
treafures were found in his coffers, which he had amafled, by 
plundering the provinces over which he commanded. As 
Scopas, during the courfe of his viftories in Palefline, had 
lubjtclcd Judsea and Jerufalem to the Egyptian empire, the 
greatefl part of his treafures arofe, no doubt, from thence* 
The tranfition from avarice to perfidy and treafon is often 
very fliort; and the fidelity of that general, who difeovers a 
pafTion for riches, cannot be fafely relied on. 

One of Scopas’ principal accomplices was Dicsearchus, 


tt Pcljb 1. xvii p. 771 — 775- 
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iwho formerly. Iind been adtn'ral toThilip, king of r>»2<:edonia. 
A very ftrangc aftion is related of this man Thit prince 
having commanded him to fall upon the Iflaods callf-d Cycla- 
des, in open violation of the molt folemn treaties-, he 

' came out of, the harbour, he fet up two altars, one to injui- 
tice, and the other to impiety; and offered factifices on botii, 
to infult, as one would imagine, at the fame time both gods 
and men. As this wretch had fo greatly difliiiguilhcd him- 
fdf by his crimes, Ariftomenes diflingudhcd him alfo from 
the red of the confpirators in his execution, lie difpatched 
all the others by poifon, but as for Dicxarciius, he caufed 
him to die in cxquifite. torments. 

The contrivers of tlic confpiracy being put to death, and 
all their mcafurcs entirely defeated, the king was declared of 
age, though he had not yet quite attained the years appointed 
by the laws, and w?s fet i:pon the throne with great pomp 
and folemnity. He thereby took the government upon him- 
felf, and accordingly began to tranfadf bufinefs. As long as 
Ariftomenes adminiftered under him, all things went well: 
but when he conceived difguft for that faithful and able mi- 
nifter, and not long after put liim to death, to rid'himfelf of 
a man whofe virtue was offenfive to him, the remainder of his 
reign was one continued ftrics of diforder and confufion. 
His fubj-^ls laboured now under as many evils, and even 
greater, than in his father’s reign, when vice was moft tri- 
umphant. 

* When tijc ten comniKTIoners, who were fent to fettle the 
affairs ct Plulip, were returned to Rome, and made their re- 
pent, they told the lenate, that lliry muft expeft and prepare 
for a new war, u hirli would be Hill more dangerous than 
that they had juft brlore teiminated: that Antiochus had 
crofted into Tuiope with a Hrong army, and a confiderable 
/hv’f', that upon a falfe report which had been fpread con- , 
f-ernitig l^tclemy’s death, he had fet out, in order to pofi'efs 
iiimfcll of rgypr, and that otherwife he would have made 
Ijreece the feat uf war: that the yElolians, a people naturally 
refllefs and turbulent, and difgufted with Rome, would cer- 
tainly rife on that occalion: that Greece follcred in its own 
bofom a tyrant, Nabis, more avaricious and cruel than any of 
his predeceiibrs, who was meditating how to enflave it; and 
therefore, having been reftured in vain to its liberty by tlie 
Romans, it would only change its fovereign, and would faU 


< A jM. 3C09. AiJt, j.* C. X95. J/iV. 1 . n. 44 — 49. Juftin. 1 . xixi. c. 2. 
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under a more {grievous captivity than before, efpecially if Nabis 
iiinuld continue in poffeffion of the city of Argos. 

FJamininus wjs commanded to have an eye on Nabis, and 
tlv'v were particularly vigilant over all Antiochus’ Iteps. He 
i»ad juft before left Antiochii, in the beginning of the fpring, 
in order to go to Ephefiis*, and had fcarce left it, v/hen Han- 
nibal arrived there, and claimed his protedfion. That general 
:*ad lived unmolelled at Carthage, during fix years, from the 
ronclufion of die peace with the Romans: but he was no^)lf 
fufpr(£led of holding a fecret corrcfponclence with Antlochus, 
and in forming v. ith him tlic dcfign of carrying the war into 
haly- Ili'^ enemies fent advice of this fecretiy to the Romans, 
mIio immediucly deputed an tmibaiTy to Carthage, for more 
partinihir information in the facl; with orders, in cafe the 
proofs (honld be manifeft, to require the Carthaginians to de- 
liver up Hannibal to them. But that general * had too much 
penetration and iorefighr, and had been too long accuftomed 
to prepare for ftorms, even in ilie greateft calms, not to fuf- 
peft their dcfign; fo that, before they had an opportunity to 
execute their commiffion, he v/ithdrew privately, gpt to the 
roaft, and went on board a fliip which always lay ready by liis 
order againjl fuch an occafion. Jle efcaped to Tyre, and 
M'ent from thence to Antioch, vdierc he expefted to find 
Artioclius, but was oblige d to tollow him to Ephefus. 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince was 
meditatinij in fufpence wlietlicr he ftiould engage in a war 
with the Romans. Tlie arrival of Hannibal gave him great 
fdtisfa(ffion. He did not doubt, but with the'COiinfel and af- 
fiftance of a man wlio had fo often defeated the Romans, and 
who had thereby julUy acquired the reputation of being the 
greateft general ot the age, he fliould be ^ible to complete all 
his defigns. He now tliought of nothing but victories and 
conquefts: accordingly, war was refolved, and all that year 
and the following were employed in making the neceffary 
preparations. Ncverthelefs, during that time, embaflics were 
lent on both fides, upon pretext of an accommodation;, but, 
in reality, to gain time, and fpy what the enemy were doing. 

y With regard to Greece, all the flates, except the A'^tolians, 
whofe fecret difeontent I obferved before, enjoyed die Iwects 

y Liv. I.x'^xiv. n. 22 — 43. 

* Fed res Annibalem non diu Limit, virum ad profpicienda cavendaque peri- 
<‘uU peritum; nec minus in fccuiidis advcrfi, quam m adverfis, fecunda cogitari.^ 
Urn. Jullin. 
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of liberty and peace, and in that condition admired no Jefs the 
temperance, jullice, and moderation of the Roman vidlor, 
than they had before admired his courage and intrepidity in 
the field. Such was the ftate of things when Quintius receiv- 
ed a decree from Rome, by which he was permitted to de- 
clare war againft Nabis. Upon this, he convenes the confe- 
derates at Corinth, and after acquainting them with the caufe 
df their meeting, You perceive,*^ fays he, “ that the fubjeil 
of the prefent deliberation folely regards ypu. Our bufinefs 
is to determine, whether Argos, an ancient and moll illuf- 
trious city, fituated in the midft of Greece, (hall enjoy its 
liberty in common with the reft of the cities; or whether 
it (hail continue fubjeft to the tyrant of Sparta, who has 
feized it. This affair concerns the Romans only, as the 
flavery of a fingle city would bereave them of the glory of 
“ having entirely delivered Greece. Confider therefore what 
is t6 be done, and your refolutions (hall determine my 
eonduft.” 

The aflembly w^erc not divided in theit opinion, except the 
iEtolians, who could not forbear fliowing their refentment a- 
gaintt the Romans, which they carried fo high, as to charge 
them with breach of faith in keeping pofleflion of Chalcis and 
Demetrias, at a time that they boafted their having entirely 
reftored the liberty of Greece. They inveighed no lefs againlt 
the reft of the allies, who defired to be fecured from the ra- 
pine of the -ZEtoIians, who, according to them, were Greeks 
only in name, but its real enemies in their hearts. The dif- 
putc growing warm, Quintius obliged them to debate only on 
the fubjefl before them ; upon which it was unanimoully re- 
folved, that war (liould be declared againft Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, in cafe he (liould refufe to rellore Argos to its for- 
mer liberty; and every one promifed to fend a fpeedy fuccour; 
which was faithfully performed. Arifthenes, general of the 
Achseans, joined Quintius near Cleone, with ten thoufand 
foot,, and one thoufand horfe. 

Philip fent fifteen hundred men, as his quota, and the Tlief- 
falians four hundred horfe. Qiiintius* brother arrived alfo 
with a fleet of forty gallics, to which the Rhodians and king 
Eunienes joined theirs. A great number of Lacedemonian 
exiles came to the Roman camp, in hopes of having an op- 
povtunity of returning to their native country. They had 
Agefipolis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta jult- 
ly belonged. When but an infant, he had been expelled by 
I^ycurgus the tyrant, after the death of Cleomencs. 
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The allies defigned at firft to bcfjege Argos, but Quintius 
thought it more advifable to march direftly againft the tyrant. 
He bad greatly ftrengthened the fortifications of Sparta; and 
liad fent for a thoufand -chofen foldiers, from Crete, whom he 
joined to the other thoufand he had already among his forces. 
He had three thoufand other foreign troops in his fervicc; and, 
befides ihefe, ten thoufand natives of the country, exclulive of 
the helots. 

At the fame time, he alfo concerted mcafiires to fecure him- 
felf from domcltic troubles. Having caufed the people to' 
come unarmed to the allembly, and polling armed loldiers 
roiiml them; after fome little preamble, he declared, that as the 
prefent jundlure of aftairs obliged him to take fome precau- 
tions for his own fafety, he therefore was determined to ini- 
prilbn a certain number of citizens, w^hom he had jull caufc 
to fufpedf ; and that the inftant the enemy Ihould be repulfed, 
whom, he faid, he had no reafon to fear, provided things M^erc 
"quiet at home, he w'ould releafe thofe prifoners. He then 
named about eighty youths of the principal families; and 
throwing them into a ftrong prlfon, ordered all their throats 
to be cut the night following. He alfo put to death in the 
villages a great number of the helots, who were fufpecled of 
a defign to defert to the enemy. Having by this barbarity 
fpread univerfal terror, he prepared for a vigorous defence; 
firmly refolved not to quit the city during the ferment it was 
in, nor hazard a battle againft troops much fuperior in num- 
ber to his own, 

Q^intius having advanced to the Eurotas, which runs al- 
moli under the walls of the city, wdiilft he was forming his 
camp, Nahis detached his foreign troops againft him. As the 
Romans did not expect fuch a lally, becaufe they had not been 
oppofed at all upon their march, they were at firfl put into 
fome diforder, but foon recovering themfclvcs, they repulfed 
the enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, Quin- 
tins leading his troops, in order of battle, near the river on 
the other lide of the city; when the rear-guard had pafled, 
Nabis caufed his foreign troops to attack it. 'l"he Romans in- 
ftantly faced about, and the charge was very rude on both 
Tides; but at laft, the foreigners were broke ami put to flight. 
Great numbers of them wx're killed; for the Ach‘.cMns, who 
were well acquainted with the country, purfued them every 
where, and gave them no quarter. Qinntius encamp''d near 
Amyclx*; and after ravaging all the beautiful pl.iins tii.it lav 
round the city, he I'cniovcd his camp tow ires the Eurota s; 
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and from tlicnce ruined the vallics, at the foot of mount Tay- 
getus, and the lands lying near the fea. 

At the fame time, the proconfuPs brother, who comm«nnded 
the Roman fleet, laid fiege to Gythium, at that time a ilrong 
and very important city. The fleets of Eumcnes and the 
Rhodians came up very feafonablyj for the befieged defended 
rh«mfdves with* great courage: however, after making a long 
and vigorous refillancc, they furrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city; and 
therefore fent a herald to Quintius, to demand an interview, 
which was granted. Befides feveral other arguments in his 
own favour, on which Nabis laid great ftrefs, *hc infifled 
lirongly on the late alliance which the Romans and Quintir.s 
himfclf had concluded with him in the war againft J^iiilip; 
r.n alliance, on which he ought to rely the more, as the Ro- 
mans profeflod ihemfelves faithful and religious obfervers of 
treaties, which they boafled their having never violated. That 
nothing had been changed on his part fince the treaty: that 
he was then what he had always been; and had never given 
the Romans any new occafion for complaints or reproaches. 
Tliefe arguments were very juft; and, to fay the truth, Quin- 
tius had no folid reafons to oppofe to them. Accordingly, 
in his anfwer he only expatiated in random complaints, and 
reproached him with his avarice, cruelty and tyranny: but, 
war, he Icfs covetous, cruel, and tyrannical, at the time of 
tlie treaty? Nothing was concluded in this firft interview. 

The next day, Nabis- agreed to abandon the city of Argos, 
finer the Romans' required it; as alfo, to give them up their 
prifoners and deferters. He defired Quintius, in cafe lie h.ad 
any other demands, to put them into writing, in order that 
Jic might deliberate upon tliem with his friends; to whicli 
t^^intius confented. The Roman general alfo held a council 
with his allies. Moft cf them were of opinion, that they 
ihciild continue the war againft Nabis, which could only ter- 
minate gloijoufly, either by extirpating the tyrant, or at lead his 
tyrann^^; ur that otherwife, nobody could be afliired that 
tlir rf Greece was reftored. That if the Romans 

niailc ary treaty with Nabis, that would be acknow- 

h’dgiog hi'ii in a manner, and giving a fan£lion to his 

iilurpaiiou. Quintius was for concluding a peace, becaufc he 
wavS afr.jd that the Spartan? would fuftain a long fiege, dur- 
ing which the war with Antiochus might break out on a fud- 
den, and he r.ot b/. in a condition to adi with his forces 
^jeVinft him, Thcfe were his pretended motives for defiring 
, ac -ommodation; but the tjve reafon was, his being appre^ 
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henfive that a new conful would be appointed to fuccecd 
him in Greece, and by tfiat means deprive him of the glory 
uf having terminated this war; a motive which comnsonly in- 
11 uenced the refolutions of the Roman generals, more than 
the good of the public. 

Finding that none of his reafons could mate the lead ini- 
prellioii on the allies, he put on the appearance of giving into 
their opinion, and by that artifice brought them all over to his 
own. “ Let us beficge Sparta,” fays he, “ fince you think it 
proper, and exert ourfeives to the utmoft for the fuccefs of 
“ our enterprife. As you are fenfiblc that fieges often fpiii 
‘‘ out to a greater length than is generally defired, let us re- 
<< folve to take up our winter-quarters here, fince it mud be 
fo: this is a refolution worthy of your courage. I have a 
fufficient number of troops for carrying on jhis fiege; but 
“ the more numerous they are, the greater fiipply of prov»- 
“ fioiis and convoys will be neceflary. 'Fhe winter, that is 
“ coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a naked, ruined coun- 
try, fiom which we can have no forage. ’ You fee the grcai 
« extent of this city, and confequently the great number of 
catapultae, battering-rams, and other machines of all kinds 
<< that will be wanting. Write each of you to your cities, in 
<< order that they may furnith you fpeedily, in an abundant 
manner, with all things neceflary for us. We are obliged 
in honour to carry on this fiege vigoroufly; and it would 
“ be fliameful for us, after having begun it, to be reduced to 
abandon our ehterprife.” Every one then making his own 
refledlions, perceived a great many difficulties he had not fore- 
feen; and was fully fenfible, that the propofal they were to 
make to their cities would meet with a very ill reception, as 
particulars in confequence would be obliged to contribute, 
out of their own purfes, to the expence of the war. Chang- 
ing therefore immediately their refolutions, they gave the 
Roman general full liberty to a£l as he (hould think proper, 
for the good of his republic, and the interefts of the allies. 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his council but 
the principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert with 
them, on the conditions of peace to be offered the tyrant. 
The chief were: that> within ten days, Nabis fliould evacu- 
ate Argos, and all the reft of the cities of Argolis, garrifoned 
by his troops: that he flaould rcllore to the maritime cities all 
the gallies he had taken from them; and that he himfelf 
fliould keep only two feluccas, with fixteen oars each: that 
h^* fhould fnrrender up AO the cities in alliance with *hc 
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Romans, all their prifoners^ deferterSi and Haves: tiiat he 
fiiould alfo re {lore to the Lacedemonian exiles^ fuch of their 
valves and children as were willing to follow them, but how- 
ever without forcing them to do fo: that he fliould give five 
Iioilages, to be chofen by the Roman general, of which his 
fon fljould be one: that he fhouid pay down an ^ hundred ta- 
lents of filver, and afterwards fifty talents annually, during 
eight years. A truce was granted for fix months, that all par- 
ties might have time to fend ambaHadors to Rome, in order 
that the treaty might be ratified there. 

The tyrant was not fatisfied with any of thefe articles; but 
he was furprifed, and tliought himfelf happy, that no mention 
had been made of recalling the exiles. "W ben the particulars 
of this treaty were known in the city, it raifed a general fedi- 
tion, from the necefTity to wliich lie reduced private perfons, 
of reftoring m^ny things they were not willing to be deprived 
of. Thus, no further mention was made of peace, and the 
war began again. 

Quimius was now refolved to carry on the fiege with great 
vigour, and began .by examining very attentively the fituation 
and condition of the city. Sparta had been a long time with- 
out walls; difdaining every other kind of fortification but the 
bravery of its citizens. Walls had been built in Sparta, only 
fince the tyrants govern^ed it; and that b>ut in places which 
Jay open, and were eafy of accefs: all the other parts were 
defended only by their natural fituation, and by bodhs of 
troops pofted in them. As Quintius^ arnpiy was very nume- 
rpus, confifVmg of above fifty thoufand men, becaufe he had 
feut for all the land, as well as naval forces, he refolved tp 
make it extend quite rpund the city, and to attack it on all 
Tides, in order to ilrike the inhabitants with terror, and ren- 
der them incapable of knowing on w^hich fide to turn them- 
felves. Accordingly, the city being attacked on all fides at the 
fame inftant, and the danger being every where equal, the 
tyrant did not know how to a£l, either iii giving orders, or 
in fending fuccours, which quite diflradled him. 

The Lacedemonians fuftained the attacks of the befiegers, 
as long as they fought in defiles and narrow places. Their 
darts and javelins did little execution, becaufe prefiing on one 
another, they could ngt Hand firm on their feet, and had not 
their arms at liberty to difeharge tliem with ftrength. TJic 
Romans drawing near the; city, found themfelves on a fudden 
overwlreUned with ftones and tiles, thrown at them from the 
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houfc-tops. However, laying their (liields over their heads 
they came forward in the form of the" Teftudo or tortoife. 
by which they were entirely covered from the darts and tiles: 
the Romans advanced into the broader flreets, when the 
Lacedemonians, being no longer able to fuftain their efforts, 
nor make head againft them, fled to the moll craggy and rug- 
ged eminences. Nabis, imagining the city was taken, was 
greatly perplexed how to make his efcape. But one of his 
chief commanders faved the city, by fetting fire to fuch edifi- 
ces as were near the wall. The houfes were foon in flames; 
the fire fpread on all fides; and the imoke alone was capable 
of flopping the enemy. Such as were without the city, and 
attacked the wall, were forced to move at a diflance from it; 
and thofe who were got into the city, fearing that the fpread- 
ing of the flames would cut off their communication, retired 
to their troops. Quintius then caufed a retreat to be found- 
ed; and after having almofl taken the city, was obliged to 
march his troops back into the camp. 

The three following days he took advantage of the terror 
with which he had filled the inhabitants, fometimes by mak- 
ing new attacks, and at other times, by flopping up differ- 
ent places with works; in order that the befieged might hav^^ 
no opportunity to efcape, but be loft to all hopes. Nabis, 
feeing things clefpcratc, deputed Pythagor5^& to Quintius, to 
treat of an accommodation. Ihe Roman general refufed at 
firfl to hear him, and commaiided him to leave the camp. 
But the petitioner, throwing himfclf at his feet, after many 
entreaties, at Lift obtained a truce upon the fame conditions 
as had been preferibed before. Accordingly, the mon y was 
paid, and the hoftages delivered to Quintius. 

Whilft thefe things were doing, the Argives, who, from 
the repeated advices they had, imagined that Lacedemonia 
was taken, reftored themfelves to liberty, by driving out their 
garrifon. Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and takii^ 
leave of Eumcnes, the Rhodians, and his brother, who re- 
turned to their refpe£live fleets, repaiied to Argos, whofe w- 
habitants he found in incredible tranfports of joy. The Ne- 
rnean games, which could not be celebrated aX the ufual time, 
becauie of the war, had been put off till the arrival of the 
Rx)man general and his army. He performed all the honours 
iff it, and dillributed the prizes in it, or rather, he himfclf 
was tlie fhow. The Argives, efpecially, could not take pff' 
their eyes from a man, who had undertaken that war merely 
in their defence, had freed them from a cruel and ignomini- 
ous flavery, and rettored theifi to their ancient liberty. 
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* The Achceans were greatly pleafcci to fee the cl^y of Argos 
F^gaiit.in alliance with them, ati(| r*‘(lored to ail ♦heir privile- 
ges: but Sparta being ftill enflaved, and a tyrant fiiffered in 
thc tnidilof 6re6cc, allayed their joy, and rcndcrca it Itfs 
perfeft. 

With regard to the -ffitolians, it may* be affirmed, that the 
peace granted to Nabis w.i!> their triumph. From that 
fliameful and inglorious treaty, for fo they called it, they ex- 
claimed in all places againft the Romans, 'i'hey obferved, 
that in the war agaiiift Philip, the Romans had not laid down 
their arms, till after they had forced that prince to, evacuate 
all the cities of Greece, 'fhat here, on the contrary, the 
ufurper was maintained in the peaceable pofTcffion of Sparta; 
whilll that the lawful king, meaning Agefipolis, who had 
ferved under the procoftful, and fo many illuftrious citi2ens 
of Sparta, were condemned to pafs the remainder of their 
days in banifhment. in a word, that the Romans had made 
thcmfelves the tyrant’s guards and proteftors. The -Aitoli- 
an?, in thefc complaints, confined their views foleiy to the 
advantages of liberty: but in great affairs, men fliould have 
an eye to all things, lliould content thcmfelves with what 
"they can execute with fuccefs, and not attempt a ihoufand 
fehemes at once. Such were the motives of C^intius, as he 
himfelf will (how hereafter. 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elates, from whence hr 
had fet out to carry on the war with Sparta. He fpent the 
whole winter in adminiflering juftice to the people, in rccon- 
cilittg cities and' private families, in regulating the govern- 
ment, and cftablifliing erder in all places j things which, pro- 
perly fpeaking, are the real fruits of peace, the mod glorious 
employment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a war’s 
being undertaken on juft and reafonable motives. The am- 
baffadorsof Nabis, being arrived at Rome, demanded and ob- 
tained the ratification of the treaty* 

* In the beginning of the fpring, Quintius went to Corinth, 
where he had convened a general affembly of the deputies of 
all the cities. There he reprefented to them, the joy and ar- 
dour with which the Romans had complied with the entrea- 
ties of the Greeks when they implored their fuccour; and had 
made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither fide 
Would have occafion to repent. He gave an account, in few 
wprdsj of the aflions and enterprifes of the Roman generals 
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his predeceflbrs; and mentioned his own with a modefty of 
exprciRon that heightened their merit. He was heard whh 
univerfal applaufe, except when he began to fpeak of Nabisj 
oij which occafion, the afTcmbly, by a modeft murmur, dif- 
covered their grief «\nd furprlfe, that the deliverer of Greece 
ihould have left, in fo renowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant, 
not only infupportable to his own country, but formidable to 
all the rcil of the cities. 

Q^iiitius, who was not ignorant of the difpofition of peo- 
ple's minds with regard to him, thought proper to give an ac- 
count of his condu(!-l in few vi'ords. He confefled, that no 
accommodation ought to have been made with the tyrant, 
could this have been done without hazarding the entire de- 
llrudfion of Sparta. But, as there was reafon to fear that this 
conlidcrable city would be involved in the fame ruin with 
Nabis, he therefore had thought it more prudent to let the 
tyrant live, weak and abandoned as he was, than perhaps to 
run the hazard, ihould they employ too violent remedies, of 
cicilroying the city, and that by the very endeavours employed 
to deliver it. 

11c added, to what he had faid of paft tranfaftions, that he 
was preparing to fet out for Italy, and to fend the whole 
.army thither. That before ten days fhould be at an end, they 
Ihould hear that the garrifons of Demetrias and Chaicis were 
evacuated, and that he would furrender to the Achaeans the 
citadel of Corinth. That this would Ihow whether the Ro- 
mans or .i^ltoliaiis were moil worthy of belief: whether the 
latter had the lead foundation for the report they fpread uni- 
verfally, that nothing could be of more dangerous confe- 
quence to a people, than to truft the Romans with their li- 
berties; and that they only ihifted the yoke, in accepting that 
republic for their mailer inilead of the Macedonians. He 
concliideci with faying, that it was well known the jEtolians 
were not over prudent and difereet either in their words or 
aiflions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to judge of 
their friends, not from words, but adlions*, to be cautious 
whom they trailed, and againil whom it was proper for them 
to guard. He exhorted them to ufe their liberty with mo- 
deration; that with this wife precaution, it was of the higb- 
eil advantage to particular perfons as well as to cities; but 
tliat without moderation, it became a burden to others, and 
even pernicious to thofe who abufed it. That the chief mett 
in cities, the difFcrciit orders that compofe them^ and the citU 
VoL. Y 
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ZCM themfelres in general, (hould endeavour to preferve a 
perfirft hafmony: that fo long as they diould be united^ nei- 
ther kings nor tyrants would be able to diftrefs them; that 
difeord and fedition opened a door to dangers and evils of 
every kind, becaufe the party which finds itfelf weaked with- 
in, fecks for fupport without; and chufes rather to call in a 
foreign power to its aid, than fubmit to its fellow-citizens. 
He concluded his fpeech with conjuring them, in the mildeft 
and moft gentle terms, to preferve and maintain, by their 
prudent condiift, the liberty which they owed to foreign 
arms; and to make the Romans fenfible, that in reftoring 
them to their freedom, they had not afforded their protedlioii 
and beneficence to perfons unworthy of it. 

This counfcl was received as from a father to his children. 
Whilfl: he fpoke in this manner, the whole aflembly wept for 
joy, and Quintius himfelf could not refrain from tears. A 

f jentlc murmur cxprcfTed the fentiments of all who were pre- 
ent. They gazed upon one another with admiration; and 
every one exhorted his neighbour to receive, with gratitude 
and refpeft, the words of the Roman general, as fo many 
oracles, and preferve the remembrance of them in their hearts 
for ever. 

After this, Quintius caufing filence to be made, defired 
that they would inquire flri£lly after fuch Roman citizens as 
were in flavery in Greece, and fend them to him in Theflaly 
in two months; adding, that it would ill become them to 
leave thofc in captivity to whom they were indebted for their 
freedom. All the people replied with the higlicft applaufes, 
and thanked Quintius in particular, for hinting to them fo 
juft and indifpenfable a duty. The number of thefe Haves 
was very confiderable. They were taken by Hannibal in the 
Punic war; but the Romans refufing to redeem them, they 
had been fold. It coft only the Ach^ans one hundred ta- 
lents, that is, one hundred thoufand crowns, to rcimburfe the 
mafters the price they had paid for the flaves, at the rate of 
about f twelve pounds ten (hillings an head; confequently 
the number here amounted to twelve hundred. The reader 
may form a judgment, in proportion, of all the reft of Greece. 
Before the aflembly broke up, the garrifon was feen march- 
ing down from the citadel, and afterwards out of the city. 
Quintius followed it foon after, and withdrew in the midft 
of the acclamations of the people^ who called him their favi- 
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out atid deliverer," and implored heaven to beftoMr all {^oiCrble 
Ueflinfgs upon him. 

He withdrew^ in tha fame manner the garrifohs from Chal- 
cis and Demetrias, an^ was received in thofe cities with the 
like acclamations. From thcncc he went into ThelTaly, 
where he found all things in the utmoft diforder and confu- 
fion. 

At laft he embafrked for Italy, and upotl his arrival at 
Rome entered it in triurnph. The ceremony laded three 
days, during which he exhibited to the people, amidft the 
other pomp, the precious fpoils he had taken in the wars 
againft Philip and Nabis. Demetrius, fon of the former, and 
Armencs, of the latter, were among the hodages, and graced 
the victor’s triumph. But the noblcd ornament of it was, 
the Roman citizens delHrered from flavery, who followed the 
vi£loT*s car, with their heads (Iiaved, as a mark of the liberty 
fo which they had been reftored. 

SECTION V. 

ANTIOCHUS AND THE ROMANS PREPARE FOR WAR. THE 
LATTER SEND TROOPS AGAINST NA31S. HE IS KILLED. 

wA-NTrocHys and the Ramans were preparing for war 
Anrhaffddors were arrived at Rome, in the name of all the 
Greeks, from a great part of Afia Minor, and from fevetil 
kings. They were favourably received by the fenate*, but as 
the affairs of king Antiochus required a long exarnination, k 
was referred to Q^intius and the commiflioiiers who were re- 
turned from Afia. The debates were carried on with great 
v^armth on both fides. The ambaffadors of tht king Wete 
furprifed, as their fovereign had feftt them merely to coj^- 
clude an alliance and friendfhip with the Romans, that the 
latter fhould pretend to preferibe bws to him as to a oon^ 
quered monarch*, and nominate thofe cities which he might 
keep, and fuch as he was to abandon. Quintius, in concert 
with his colleagues, after a great many fpeeches and replies, 
declared t<> the king’s ambaifadors, that the Romans perfifi^d 
in the refolution they had taken, to deliver the Grecian cities 
of Afia, as they had done thofe of Europe; and (hould ftc 
whether Antiochus would approve of that condition. They 
'anfwered, that they could hoc enter into any engagement chat 
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tended to leflen the dominions of their fovereign. On the 
morrow; all the reft of the ambafladors were again introdu- 
ced into the fenate. Quintius reported what had been fpo- 
ken and tranfa£fed in the conference; and entreated each of 
them in particular, to inform their refpedtive cities, that the 
Romans were determined to defend their liberties againft 
Aniiochus, with the fame ardour and courage as they had 
done againft Philip. Antiochus’ ambafladors conjured the 
fenate, not to form any rafh refolution in an affair of fo much 
importance; to allow the king time to refledt on matters; and 
to weigh and conflder things maturely on their fide, before 
they paired a decree, in which the public tranquillity would be 
involved. They, did not yet come to a decifion, but deputed 
to the king Sulpitius, Villius, and ^Lius, the fame ambalTa- 
dors who had already conferred with him at Lyfimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, but ambafladors from Carthage ar- 
rived at Rome, and acquainted the fenate, that Antiochus, 
at the inftigation of Hannibal, was certainly preparing to car- 
ry on the war againft the Romans. I have obferved before, 
that Hannibal had fled for refuge to this prince, and was ar- 
rived at his court at the very inftant the king was deliberating 
whether he fhould embark in this war. The prefence and 
counfels of fuch a general contributed very much to deter- 
mine him to it. His opinion at that time, and he always 
perfifted in it, was, that he ought to carry his arms into Italy. 
That by this means the enemy’s country would furnifh them 
with troops and provifions; that otherwife, no prince nor 
people could be-fuperior to the Romans, and that Italy could 
never be conquered but in Italy. He demanded but an hun- 
dred gallies, ten thoufand foot, and one thoufaiid horfe. He 
declared, that with this fleet he would firft go into Africa, 
where he was perfuaded the Carthaginians would join him; 
but that, fliould he not fucceed in the latter, he would fail 
c)ire£f]y for Italv, and there find efTeflual means to dillrefs 
the Romans; that it was necelTary that the king fhould go 
over into Europe with the reft of his forces, and halt in 
fome part of Greece, and not go immediately into Italy, 
though he (hould always feem upon the point of doing it. 

The king approved this projedl at firft, Hannibal fent a 
Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Carthage, to found the 
citizens; for he did not care to venture letters, left they 
fhould be intercepted; not to mention that bufmefs is tran- 
fafted rnuch better by word of mouth than by writing. But 
the Tyrian was difeovered; arid efcaped with great difficulty. 
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The Carthaginian fenate fcnt immediate advice of this to the 
Romans, who apprehended being engaged at the fame time 
in a war with Antiochus and the Carthaginians. 

^ No people, at this time, hated the Romans more than the 
jEtolians. Thoas, their general, was for ever incenfing 
them ; reprefenting, in the mod aggravating terms, the con- 
tempt the Romans had for them fropi their lalt vi£lory> 
though chiefly owing to them. His remonftrance had the 
intended cfFeft; and Damocritus was fent ambaffador to 
Nabis, Nicandcr to Philip, and Dicaearchus, Thoas* brother, 
to Antiochus, charged with particular inftruftions in regard 
to each of thofe princes. 

The firft; reprefented to the tyrant of Sparta, that the Ro- 
mans had entirely enervated his power, by difpoflTefling him 
of his maritime towns, as they ftirnifhcd him with gallics, 
foldlcrs, and failors: that, confined within his own walls, he 
had the mortification to fee the Achaeans reign over Pclopon- 
nefus: that he would never have fo favourable an opportunity 
for recovering his ancient power, as that which then prefent- 
cd itfelf: that the Romans had no army in Greece: that he 
might eafily feize upon Gythium, which was fituated very 
commodioufly for him; and that the Romans would not 
think it worth while to fend their legions again into Greece, 
to take a city of fo little confequcncc. 

Nicaiider employed ftill ftrongcr motives to roufe Philip, 
who had been thrown down from a much fuperior heigh: of 
greatnefs, and deprived of abundantly more than the tyrant. 
Befides which, he enlarged on the ancient glory of the kings 
of Macedonia, and in what manner the whole world had 
been fubdued by their arms; that the propofal he made him 
would not expofe him to any danger: that he did not der.re 
him to declare war, till Antiochus (hould have paifed into 
Greece with his army; and that if he, Philip, unafDfted by 
Antiochus, had, with only his own forces, fuRained fo long 
a war againd the Romans and the ^tolians united, how 
would it be poflible for the Romans to refift him, when he 
fhould have concluded an alliance with Antiochus and the 
^tolians? Aid not forget to mention Hannibal, the fworn 
enemy to the Romans, of whofe generals more had been de- 
feated by him, than were living at that time. 

Dicaearchus employed other arguments with Antiochus. 
He obferVed particularly, that in the war againft Philip, the 
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Romans had taken the fpoHsi but that the whole honour of 
the viSory had been due to the ^tolians: that they ^lone 
had opened them an entrance into Greece, and had enabled 
them to overcome the enemy, by aiding them with their 
troops. He gave a long detail of the number of horfe and 
foot with which they would furnifli hjm; and the ftrong 
towns and feaports poflelTed by them. He did not fcruple to 
affirm, though without foundation, that Philip and Nabis 
were determined to unite with him againft the Romans. 

Thefe are the fteps the iStolUns took, to raife up enemies 
agamft Rome on every Qde. However, the two kings did 
not comply with them at that time; and did not take their 
refoiution till afterwards. 

regard to hfabis, he fept immediately to all the mari- 
time towns, to excite the inhabitants of them to a rebellion. 
He bribed many of the principal citizens, and difpatched thofe 
who were inflexibly determined to adhere to the party of the 
Romans. Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the 
Achaeans to be very vigilant in defending the maritime cities. 
They immediately fent deputies to the tyrant, to put him in 
mind of the treaty he had concluded with the Romans; and 
to exhort him not to infringe a peace he had folicited fo 
much. At the fame time they fent troops to Gythium, 
which the tyrant had already befieged; and ambafl^doib to 
Rome, to inform the fenate and people of w^hat was doing. 

^ Antiochus did not yet declare himftif openly, but took 
fccret mcafures for promoting the great defign he meditated. 
He thought it advifable to ftrengthen himfelf by good alli- 
ances with his neighbours. In this view, he went to Raphia, 
a frontier city of Palelline towards Egypt. He there gave 
MiS daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes; 
and reCgned to that prince, as her dowry, the provinces of 
Coelofyria and Paleftine, but upon condition, had been 
before ftipulatcd, that he (hould retain hut half the revenues. 

At his return to Autiochj he gave another daughter, An- 
Viochis by name, in marriage to Ari?iratbes king of Cappado- 
cia. He wpuld have been very glad to have beftowed the 
^hird en ]pumenes king of Pergamus; but that prince refufed 
her, contrary to the advice of hi$ three brothers, who believed 
that an alliance with great a monarch would be a great 
(upport to their hojuCp. Hpwever, Eumenes foon convinced 
them, by the reafon^ he gave, that be had e^^atnmed that af^ 
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fair more deliberately than they. He reprefented, that 
{hould he marry Antiochus* daughter^ he would be under a 
neceflity of efpoufing his intereft againft the Romans^ with 
whom he plainly faw this monarch would foon be at vari- 
ance; that, (liould the Romans get the better, as it was -high*- 
ly probable they would, he Ihould be involved in the fam? 
ruin with the vanquiQied king, which would infallibly prove 
his de{tru£lion: that, on the other fide, (hould Antiochus 
have the advantage in the war, the only benefit that he, 
Eumenes, could reap by it, would be, that haying the honour 
to be his fon-in-law, he (hould be one of the firft to become 
his fldve. For they might be aflTured, that (hould Antiochus 
get the better of the Romans in this war, he would fubje£k 
all Afia, and oblige all princes to do him homage: that they 
fliould have much better terms from the Romans; and 
therefore he was rcfolved to continue attached to their in- 
tcrefts. The event fliewed that JEiHiienes was not miflaken. 

After thefe marriages, Antiochus went with great diligence 
into Afia Minor, and arrived at Ephefus in the depth of win- 
ter. He fet out from thence again in the beginning of the 
fpring to punifh the Pifidians, who were inclined to revolt; 
after having fent his fon into Syria, for the fecurity of the 
provinces in the Eaft. 

1 have faid above, that the Roman^had deputed Sulpitiu^, 
JElius, and Villius, on an embafly to Antiochus. They had 
been ordered to go firft to the court of Eumenes, and accord- 
ingly they went to Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. 
That prince told them, that he defired nothing fo much as a 
war with Antiochus. In times pf peace, the having fo power- 
ful a king ill his neighbourhood gave him very julf alarm. 
In cafe of a war, he did not doubt but Antiochus would ex- 
perience the fame fate as Philip, and thereby either be entire- 
ly ruined; or, (liould the Romans grant Iiim a peace, Eume- 
iics alTured himfcif that part of his fpoils and fortrefles would 
be given him, which would enable him to defend himfelf, 
without any foreign aid, againft his attacks: that, after all, 
ihould things take a different turn, he had rather tun the 
word bajard, in concert with the Romans, than be expofed, 
by breaking with them, to fubmit, either voluntarily, or 
through force, to Antiochus. 

Sulpitius being left fick in Pergamus, Villius, who received 
advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war of Pifidia, went 
to Ephefus, where he found Hannibal. He had feveral con- 
ferences with him, in which he endeavoured, but in vain, to 
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perfuade him, that he had no reafon to be under any appre- 
henfions from the Romans. He had better fuccefs in the 
de/ign he propofed in that conduft, which was by treating 
Hannibal with great courtefy, and making him frequent vifits, 
to render him fufpefted to the kingj which accordingly hap- 
pened, as we (hall foon fee. 

Livy, on the authority of fome hiftorians, relates that Sci- 
pio was on this embalTy, and that it was at this time that Han- 
nibal made him the celebrated anfwer I have related * eife- 
vrherc, when, fpeaking of the moft illufhrious generals, he 
gave the firft place to Alexander, the fecond to Pyrrhus, and 
the third to himfclf. Some authors look upon this embaffy 
of Scipio as improbable, and the anfwer of Hannibal to be 
more fo. 

Villius went from Ephefui to Apamea, whether Antiochus 
repaired, after having ended the war againfl the Pifulians. In 
their interview, they fpoke on much the fame topics, as thofe 
on which the king’s ambafiadors had debated with Quintius 
in Rome. Their conferences broke off, on that prince’s re- 
ceiving advice of the death of Antiochus his cldelt fen. He 
returned to Ephefus to lament his lofs. But notwithilanding 
thefe -fine appearances of affliftion, it was generally believed 
that his Ihow of grief was merely political; and that he hirn- 
I'elf had facrificed him to his ambition. He was a young 
prince of the great'eft hopes, and had already given inch ihin- 
ing proofs of wifdom, goodnefs, and other royal virtues, that 
he was the darling of all who knew him. It was pretended 
that the old kingj growing jealous of him, had font him from 
Ephefus into Syria, under the pretext oi having an eye to the 
fecurity of the provinces of the Ealt; and that he had caufed 
fome eunuchs to poifonhim there, to rid himfelf of his fears. 
A king, and at the fame time a farther, ought not to be fuf- 
pefled of fo horrid a crime, without the llrongelt and moft 
evident proofs. 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time of 
mourning and forrow, was returned to PergamuS, where he 
found Sulpitius perfeflly recovered. The king fent for them 
foon after. They had a conference with his minifter, which 
ended in complaints on both (ides; after which they returned 
to Rome, without having concluded any thing. 

The inftant they were gone, Antiochus held a great coun- 
cil on the prefent affairs; in which every one exclaimed a-, 
gainft the Romans, knowing that to be the beft method of 
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ftiaking their court to the king. Threy aggravated the haugh- 
tinefs of their demands, and faid it was ft range, that they 
fhould attempt to preferibe laws to the greateft monarch of 
Afia, as if they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alex- 
ander of Acarnania, who had a great afctndant over the king, 
as if the matter in deliberation were, not whether they (Aould 
make war, but how, and in what manner they ihould carry 
it on; afl'ured the king, that he would be infallibly viftbrious, 
in cafe he ftiould crofs into Europe, and fettle in fome part 
of Greece: that the AStolians, who were in the center of it, 
would be the firft to declare againft the Romans: that at the 
two extremities of this country, Nabis, on one fide, to reco- 
ver what he had loft, would raife all Peloponncfus againft 
them; and that, on the other, Philip, who was ftill more dif- 
gufted, would not fail, at the firft fignal of war, to take up 
arms alfo: that they had no time to Infe; and, that the deci- 
five point was, to feize upon the moil: advantageous pofts, and 
to make fure of allies. He added, that Hannibal ought to be 
fent immediately to Carthage, to perplex and employ the 
Romans. 

Hannibal, whom his confe^nces with Vlllius had rendered 
fufpe£led to the king, was not fummoned to this council. He 
had perceived on feveral other occafions, that the king's 
fViendfhip for him was very much cooled, and that he no 
longer repofed the fame confidence in him. However, lie 
had a private conference with hiin, in which he unbofomed 
himfclf without the leaft difguife. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had fworn on the altars to be the eternai 
enemy of trie Romans. ** It is this Odth/' fays he, “ it is this 
hatred, that prompted me to keep the fword drawn during 
“ thirty-fix years; it was the fame anlmofity that occafioned 
my being banilhed from my country in a time of peace, 
“ and forced me to feck an afylum in your dominions. If 
you defeat my hopes, guided by the fame hatred, which 
“ can never expire but with my life, I will fly to every part 
“ of the world where there are foldiers and arms, to raiic up 
enemies againft the Romans. I hate tliem, and am hated 
“ by them. As long as you lhall refolve to make war againft 
“ them, you may confider Hannibal as the firft of your friends: 

but if there arc any motives which incline you to peace, 

• take counfel of others, not of me” Antiochus, llruck 
with thefe words, feemed to reftore him his confidence and 
friendftilp. 

The amhafladors being returned to Rome, it appeared evi- 
dently from their report, that a war with Antiochus was iue- 
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vitable; but they did not think it yet time to proclaim it 
9 gain(t him. They did not z€k £o cautioufly with regard to 
Nabis> who had been the 6i;ft to violate the treaty, and was 
then aftually beGeging Gythium, and laying waftc the terri- 
tories of the Achaeans. Acilius, the pr%tor, was fent with 
a 8ee* into Greece, to proteft the allies. 

Philopocmen was general of the Achaeans that year. 
He was not inferior to any captain with refpe£l to land fer- 
vice, but had no flcill in naval affairs. Notwithfiandtng this, 
he took upon himfclf the command of the Achaean fleet 
and imagined that he Ihpuld be as fuccefsful by fea as he had 
been by land: but he learned to his cofl:, not to depend fo 
much upon his own judgment, and found how greatly ufcful 
eiperience is on all occafions; for Nabis, who had fitted out 
feme veffels with expedition, defeated Philopoemen, and he 
narrowly efcaped being taken prifoncr. This difallcr how- 
ever did not difeourage him, but only made him more prudent 
and circumfpeft for the future. Such is the ufe judicious 
men ought to make of their errors, which, by that means, 
arc frequently more advantageous to them than the greateft 
fuccefles. Nabis triumphed now, but Philopoemen refolved, 
if pofliblc, to m^ike his joy of (hort duration. Accordingly, 
Z few days after, having furprifed him when he leaft expec- 
ted him, he fet fire to his camp, and made a great llaughter 
of his troops. In the mean time Gythium furrendcred, 
which very much augmented the pride and haughtinefs of 
the tyrant. 

Philopoemen fitw plainly that it was neceffary to come to a 
battle. In tliis lay his chief talent; and no general equalled 
him in drawing up an army, in making choice of the pods, 
in taking all advantages, and improving all the errors of an 
enemy. On this occafion, fired by jealoufy, and animated 
V/ith revenge againft Nabis, he employed all his ability in the 
art of war. The battle was fought not far from Sparta. In 
the firft attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which formed 
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* The great prince of Conde thought and fpokc much more wifely. In ^ 
converfation upon a Ica-figbt, the prince faid, he Ihould be very gUd to Le 
one, purely for In', own iiillrudlion. A fca-officer, who was prefimt, replied, 
" Sir, were your bighiiefb in a fea-fight, there is rio admiral but would be 
“proud of obeying )our orders.” “ My ordeis!” interrupted the prince; 
“ \ {bould not piefume even to give my advice; but Ihould Hand quietly on 
“ the deck, and obtertc hU the xpotions and operations ef the battle, for my 
« own inftfu^lion.” 
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his gTcateft ftreugth, broke the Achseans, threw them inta 
diforder, and forced then) to give way. It was by Phi]o{><Cr- 
men’s order that they fled, to draw the enemy into ambuf- 
cades he had laid for them. Accordingly they tell into themj 
and, whilft they were (houting as viGorious, thofe who fled 
faced about; and the Achxans charged them on a fudden 
from their ambufeades, and made a great flaughter. As the 
country was full of thickets, and very difficult for the caval- 
ry to a£l in, from the rivulets and moraffes, with which it 
abounded, the general would not futFer his troops to abandon 
thcmfelves to their ardour, in purfuing the enemy; but cauf- 
ing a retreat to be founded, he encamped on that very fpot, 
though long before it was dark. As he was fully perfuaded, 
that as foon as it (hould be night, the enemy would return 
from their flight, and retire towards the city in fmall panics^ 
he ported ambufeades in all the pafles round, on the rivulets 
and hills, who killed or took great numbers of them; fo that 
J>Iabis hardly faved a fourth ol his army. Philopocmen, hav- 
ing blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged Laconia for a month; 
and, after having confidcrably weakened the forces of the ty- 
rant, he returned home, laden with fpoils and glory. 

This viclory did Philopccmen great honour, becaufe it 
manifcftly owing folcly to his pruden' c and ability. A cir- 
cumftance is related of him, which is perhaps peculiar to him; 
and which young officers fliould propofe to themfejves as a 
model. Whenever he was upon a march, whether in times 
of peace or war, and came to any difficult p^fs, lie halted, 
and afleed himfelf, in cafe he were alone, or elfe inquired of 
thofe who were wi^h him, in what manner it would be ne- 
ceflary to in cafe the enemy ffiould come fuddenly upon 
them; if Jie charged them in front, flank, or rear; if he came 
on in order of battle; or in Icfs order, as when an army is on 
its march; what port would it be proper for him to take? 
In what places to difpofe his baggage, and how many troops 
would be neteffary to guard it? Whether it would be conve- 
nient for him to march forward, or to return back the uay 
he came? Where to pitch his camp? Of what extent it ought 
to be? By what method he could beft fecure his forage, and 
provide water? What rout he fhould take the next day, after 
he fliould decamp, and in what order it w^ere beft to m^rch? 
He had accurtotned himfelf fo early, and exercifed himfelf fo 
much in all thofe parts of the military knowledge, that 
nothing was new to him; and never was difcoiicerted by any 
unforefeen accident’, but rcfolved and acl^d immediately, as 
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!f he had forefeen every thing that happened. Thefe things 
foTiT) the great captain: but the only method to be fuch, is to 
love one’s profeffion, to think it an honour to improve it, to 
ftudy it ferioufly, and to defpife the common topics of dif- 
courfe of the indolent and infignihcant part of an army, who 
have neither elevation of mind, nor views of honour and 
glory. 

* During this expedition of the Achaeans againft Nabis, the 
^tolians had fent ambafTadors to Antiochus, to exhort him 
to crofs into Greece. They not only promifed to join him 
with all their forces, and to a£l in concert with him; but 
alfo aflured him, that he might depend upon Philip king of 
Macedon, on Nabis king of Lacedemonia, and on feveral 
other Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their hearts, 
and would declare againft them the moment of his arrival. 
Thoas, the fir ft of the ambalTadors, expatiated upon all thefe 
advantages in the flrongeft and moft pompous terms. He 
obferved to him, that the Romans, by drawing their army out 
of Greece, had left it in a defencelefs condition: that this 
would be the fineft opportunity for him to pofltfs himfelf of 
it; that all the Greeks would receive him with open arms; 
and that the inftant he came among them, he would be maf- 
ter of the country. This foothing defeription of the (late of 
the Grecian affairs, made fo deep an impreffion on him, that 
he could fcarce give himfelf tinie to deliberrtte in what man- 
ner it would be moft proper lor him to a£t. 

The Romans, -on the other fide, who were not ignorant of 
the meafiirts taken by the ^ffitolians to difengage their allies 
from their intereft, and increafe their enemies on all fides, 
had fent an^bufladors into Greece, among whom was Quin- 
tius. At his arrival, he found all the nations very well dif- 
pofed with regard to the Romans, except the Magnefians, who 
had been alienated from them, by the report which was 
fpread of their intending to reftore to Philip his fon, who had 
been given them as an hoftage; and to deliver up to that 
monarch the city of Demetrias, which belonged to the Mag- 
nefians. It was neceffary to undeceive them, but in fo dex- 
trous a mannef as not to difguft Philip, whom it was much 
more their intereft to oblige. This C^intius cfFe£led with 
great addrefs. The author of thefe faife reports was Eury- 
lochus, at that time chief magiftrate. As he let drop foinc 
harfh and injurious expreifions againft the Rom^ius, which 
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gave Qulntlus an opportunity of repoaching the Magnefians 
with their ingratitude; Zeno, one of the oldeft among them, 
direfting himfelf to Quintius and the reft of the ambaffadors 
with tears, conjured them not to impute to a whole people 
the rancour of one man, who, he faid, ought only to be an- 
fwerable for it. That the Magnefians were obliged to Quin- 
tius and the Romans, not only for their liberty, but for what- 
ever elfe is moft dear and valuable among men; that as for 
themfelvcs, they would fooner part with their lives, than re- 
nounce the friendfhip of the Romans, and forget the obliga- 
tions they pwed to them. The whole alTembly applauded this 
fpeech, and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly that there was no 
longer any fafety for him in the city, took refuge amongft the 
^tolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned from 
Antiochus’ court, from whence he had brought Menippus, 
whom the king had fent as his ambafTador to the jdEtolians, 
Before the general aflembly was convened, thefe two had en- 
deavoured, in concert, to prepare and prepoiTefs the people, 
by enlarging upon the king’s forces by Tea and land; his nu- 
merous bodies of horfe and foot; the elephants he had caufed 
to be brought from India; and above all, which was the 
ftrongeft motive with regard to the populace, the immenfe 
treafures which the king would bring with him, fulEcicnt to 
buy even the Romans themfelvcs. 

Quintius had regular notice fent him of whatever was faid 
or done in JEtolia. Though he looked upon all things as 
loft on that fide, yet, that he might have nothing to reproach 
himfelf with, and to lay the wrong Hill more on the fide of 
the Aitolians, he thought proper (o depute :o their aflemblies 
fome ambalTadors from the confederates, to put them in mitul 
of their alliance with the Romanh, and to be ready to reply 
freely to whatever Antiochus’ ambafiidor rnigtit advance. 
He gave this comrniflion to the Alhcnlans; the dignity of 
their city, and their former alliance with the -^Eiolians, mak- 
ing them more proper to execute it than any other people. 

rhoas opened the aflembly, by ac 4 Uilnting it that an .am- 
baflTador was arrived from Antiochus. Being introduced, he 
began with faying, that it would have been happy for the 
Greeks, as well as Afiacics, had Antiochus concerned himfelf 
fooner in their affairs, and before Philip had been reduced; 
’ tliat then, every people would have preferved tlicir rights, and 
all had not been fubje6led to the Roman power. “ But Itill,” 
fays he, “ if you execute the defigns you have formed, Antio- 
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" cbui may, by the aiHftance of the Ifods, afAd yoor aid, re- 

ftore the affairi of Greece to thei^ ancient fplendofi ho\r 
«* defperate fatvet their condition tnay Se." 

Tho Athenian^, who T^ere next admitted to audience, eon- 
tented thenftfclveSf withOttt faying a WOtd of the with 
potting the AltOlians itl ntind of the alliance they had eon- 
clud^d with the Rotrtatfs, and the fetriod Qaintius had done 
fo all CJreecei eonjaring them not to form any rafli refolu- 
tk)h, in arf affair of fo much importance as that in queftion: 
that bold refolutiohs, taken whh heat and vivacity, might 
have a pkafing profpeft at firll, but that the difficulty of put- 
ling them in execution, appeared afterwards, and that they 
were very rarely fuccefsful: that the Roman ambafladorsv 
among whom was Quimius, were not far off: that as things 
Were ftill undecided, it would fliow more wifdoift to weigh 
and examine deliberately, in peaceable interviews, their fo- 
reral clainns and pretenfions, than to involve precipitately 
Europe and Afia in a war, of which the confequences couid 
not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were en- 
tirely for Antiochus, and were even againft admitting the 
Romans into the affembly; fo that the oldcfl! and wifeft a- 
mong thtfhwcre forced to employ all their credit, before 
they could prevail to have them called in. Accordingly 
Quintius came thither, not fo much from any hopes he en- 
tertained, of being aWe to make the Icaft impreflkm on the 
minds of the people, as to prove to all mankind, that the 
toiians were the jTolc caufe of the war which was going to 
break outj and that the Romans would be forced to engage 
in it againft their will, and merely through neceffity. He 
began, by recalling to their memories the time in which the 
Atolians had concluded an aliiance with the Romans: he 
m»tdc a tranfient mention of the many tilings by wliith they 
had infiinged it; and after fiying very little with regard tc the 
cities which were the pretext of the quarrel, he only obferv- 
td, that if they imagined themfelves aggrieved, it would ap- 
pear much more reafonable to make their remonftrances to 
the ienatc, who were always ready to hear their complaints; 
than out of mere wantonnefs to blow up a war betwe<tn thO 
Romans and Antiochus, which would difturb the peace of 
the univerfe, and infallibly terminate in the ruin of thofe who 
promoted it. 

The event proved the truth of his Tcprcfentations, which 
however Were difreg^rded at that ttme> Tbcasi, and t^afe of 
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bis faftion, were heard with great attention; and obtained 
without delay, and even in prefence of the Romans, that a 
decree fhould be made, to invite Antiofhus to come and de- 
liver Greece, and be the arbiter of the diflerenccs between 
the AStolians and Romans. Quintius defiring a copy of this 
decree, Damocritua, then in office, was fo inconfiderate to 
anfwer in the moft infolent tone, that he had bufinefs of 
much greater confsqucnce upon his hands at that time; but 
that he himfelf would foon carry this decree into Italy, and 
encamp on the banks of the 'fiber: fo vfclent and furious a 
fpirit had feized all the Ttkolians, and even their principal 
magiflrates. Quintius and the reft of the ambalhidors ic- 
turned to Corinth. 

* The jiEtolian privy-council formed, in one day, three 
very aftoniffiing refolutions, to fei;:e by a treacherous ftrata- 
gem Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedemon; and three of tfe 
principal citizens were charged with the execution of their 
expeditions. 

Diodes fet out for Demetrias, where, being affifted by Er- 
rilochus’ faflion, who was an exile, but appeared then at the 
head of the forces which Diodes had brought, he made him- 
fclf mailer of the city. • 

But Thoas was not fo fiicccfsful in Chalcis, which he ima- 
gined he (hould be able to feize by the help of an exile: fee 
the magiftratei!;, who were ftrongly attached to the Romans, 
having received advice of the attempt that was meditating a- 
gainll their city, put it in a good pollure of defence, and 
enabled it to fuftain a vigorous fiege. Thus Thoas, failing 
in his dcfigii, returned back in the utmoft corkfufion. 

The enterprife againft Sparta was much more delicate, an I 
of greater importance. No accefs could be had to it, but 
under the malk of friendfliip. Nabis h;^d long folicited the 
aid of the yEtolians, Alexamencs was therefore ordered ti” 
march a thoufand foot thither. To thefc were added thirty 
young men, the flower of the cavalry, who were llriclly en- 
joined by the magiflrates to execute puniflually their leader’s 
orders, of what nature foever they may be. I'he tyrant re- 
ceived Alexamenes with great joy. Both ufed to marcii cut 
their troops every day and cxercife them in the plains on the 
fide of the Eurotas. One day, Alexamenes, h ndng given the 
word to his troopers, he attacks Nabis, wdiom he had pur- 
pofely drawn into a folitary place, and throws him froixt his 
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horfe. I-nmedlately al/ the troopers fall on, and cover him 
ifrith wounds. Aiexrimencs, to lofc no time, returns to the 
city to feize on Nabia’ palace. Had he convened the aflem-* 
bJy that inltant, and made a fpcech fuitable to the occafion, 
his bufiiiefs would have been done, and Sparta had declared 
for the Af.tolians: hut he fpent the remainder of the day, and 
the whole ni^ht, in fearching after the tyrant’s treafurcs; and 
his troops, by his example, began to plunder the city. The 
Spartans taking up arms, made a great flaiighter of the /lito- 
iians difperfed in qdelt of booty, and march directly to the 
palace, where they kill Alexamenes, whqm they found with 
little or no guard, and folely intent upon fecuring his rich 
fpoils. Such was tlie refult of the enterprife againfl; Sparta. 

*4 Philopcr^meii, general of the Ach%ans, no fooiier heard 
of Nabis’ death, bur he marched a confidcrable body of 
troops towards Sparta, where he found ^li things in the ut- 
moll diforder. He aiTembled the principal citizens, made a 
fpcech to them, as Alexamenes ought to have done, and pre- 
viiltd fo far between arguments and compulfion, that he en- 
gaged that city to join in the Achaean league. 

This fuccefs greatly increafed the reputation of Philopcr- 
men with thofe dates, his having brought over to the league 
a city of fo great power and authority as Sparta, being juftly 
edeemed a fervice of no fmall importance. By thib means 
he alfo gained the frieiulihip and confidence of the worthied 
men in Lacedemonia, who hoped he would prove their guar- 
antee, and the defender of their liberty. For this rcafon, 
after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been fold, they 
refi,'ivcd, by a public decree, to make him a prefent of tl.e 
monies arifing from that fale, amounting to an huniircd and 
twenty ! talents^ and font him a deputation to dchre his ac- 
ceptance of them. 

On this occafif;n, fays Plutarch, it was very evident, that 
the virtue of this great peifoiiage was of the purclt and mod 
perfedf kimii and that he not only appeared a good and vir- 
tuous m.ui, but was really fuch: not one of the Spartans 
would undertake the commiffion of offering him that prefent. 
Struck with veneration and fear, they all excufed themlelvcs; 
and therefore it was at lad refolved to fend Timolaus, who 
had forme ily been his gUx.d. 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the houfe of 
Philopoemen, who gave him the kindeft reception. Htre he 
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had an opportunity of conndering the feverity of his whole 
conduct, the greatncfs of his fentimeats^. the frugality of his 
lifc^ and the regularity of his manners, that rendered him in- 
vincible and incorruptible by money. Timolaus was fo alto- 
iiiibed at all he faw, that he did not dare fo much as to men- 
tion to Philopoemeii the prefent he was come to pfFer him ; 
fo that, giving f®me other pretence to his journey, he return- 
ed as he came. Timolaus was fent again, but was not more 
fuccefsful than before. At lad, going a third time, he ven- 
tured, but with great pain to himfelf, to acquaint Philopoe- 
men with the good- will of the Spartans. 

Philopcemen heard him with great tranquillity; but the in- 
(lant he had done fpeaking, he went to Sparta*, where, after 
expreding the highed gratitude to the Spartans, he advifed 
them not to lay out their money in bribing and corrupting 
fuch of their friends as were men of probity, becaufe they 
might always enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wifdom 
without expence to them; but to keep their gold to purchafe 
and corrupt the wicked, and thofe who, in councils, perplex- 
ed and divided the city by their feditious difeourfes; in order 
that being paid for their filence, they might not occafion fo 
many didratlions in the government. “ For it is much more 
advifable,” added he, to dop an enemy's mouth, than that 
of a friend.” Such was the difinteredednefs of Philopcemen. 
Let the reader compare thefe great and noble fentiments with 
the bafenefs of thofe groveling wretches, whofe whole dudy 
is to heap up riches. 

** Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, and by 
the mighty promifes he made that prince, by all he told him 
concerning the prefent date of Greece, and cfpecially by the 
refolurions which had been taken in the general afiembly of 
the -/Etolians, he determined him to fet dlit immediately for 
that country. He went with fuch precipitation, that he did 
not give himfelf time to concert the neceffary mcafures for fo 
important a war, nor carry with him a fulHcient number of 
troops. He left behind him Lampfacus, Troas, and Smyrna, 
three powerful cities, which he ought to have reduced before 
he declared war; but Antiochus, without waiting for the 
troops that were matching to join him from Syria and the 
£ad, brought only ten thoufand foot and five hundred horfck 
Thcfc troops would hardly have fufficed, had he been to pof- 
iels himfelf only of a naked and defencelefs country, without 
having fo formidable an enemy as the Romans tq oppofci 
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He arrived firft at Demetriasj and from thende, after re- 
ceiving the decree which had bedn fent by the ^.tolians and 
their ambaffjdor, he went to Lamia, where their aflembly 
was held. He was received there with the higheft demoiv- 
firations of joy. He began with apologizing for his being 
come with much fewer troops than theyexpefted; infinu- 
ating that his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for 
their intereft, fincc, at the firft (ignal they gave him, he was 
come, notwithftanding the inclemency of the feafon, and 
without waiting till all things were ready; but that their ex- 
pectations fliould foon be anfwcrcd: that as foon as the fea- 
fon for navigation fliould arrive, they fliould fee all Greece 
filled with arms, men, and horfes, and all« the fea-coaft co- 
vered with gallies: that he would fpare neither expence, ap- 
plication, nor danger, for the deliverance of Greece, and to 
acquire the ^tolians the flrft rank in it: that with his nu- 
merous armies, there would arife from Alia munitions of 
every kind. That all he deflred of them was, only to provide 
his troops with w^hatever might be neceflary for their prefent 
fubfiftencc. Having ended his fpeech, he withdrew. 

The mod judicious in the aflembly faw plainly that Anti- 
ochus, inflead of a real and prefent fuccour, as he had pro- 
mifed, gave them little more than hopes and promifes. They 
could have wiflied that they had only chofen him arbiter and 
mediator between them and the Romans, and not leader of 
the war. However, Thoas having gained a majority, caufed 
Antiochus to be nominated generalifllmo. Thirty of their 
principal men were appointed for his council, whenever he 
ihbuld think proper to deliberate with them. 

SECTION VI. 

ANTIOCHUS POSSESSES HIMSELI OF CHALCIS AND A1 L EUBOEA 
THE ROMANS PROCLAIM WAR AGAINST HIM. 

TT HE firft fubjcCl on which the king and the ^tolians deli- 
berated was S with what enterprife to begin firft. It was 
thought advifable to make a fecond attempt on Chalcis: and 
thereupon the troops fet out for that city without lofs of 
time. When they were near it, the king permitted the prin- 
cipal ^^tolians to have a conference with fuch citizens of 
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Chalcis, as were come out of it on their arrival. The itlto- 
ii.ms urged them in the (Irongeft terms to conclude an alli- 
ance with Aniiochus, but without breaking their treaty with 
the Romans. They declared, that this prince was come into 
Greece, not to m;:ke it the feat of war, but aftualiy to deliver 
if, and not merely in words, as the Romans had done: that 
nothing could be of greater advantage to the cities of Greece, 
than to live in amity with both, becaufc that the one would 
always defend them againd the others and that by this means 
they would hold both in refpcifl: that they would do well to 
confidcr, in cafe they fliouid not agree to the propofal now 
made them, the great danger to which they would expofe 
themfelvcs; as the aid they might expeft from the Romans 
was at a great diflance; whereas the king was prefent, and at 
their gates. 

Midlion, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, replied, 
that he could not guefs what people it was that Antiochus 
came to deliver, and for whofe fake he had left his kingdom, 
and was come into Greece: that he knew of no city garri- 
loned by Roman foldiers, nor that paid the lead tribute to the 
Romans, or complained of being opprefled by them. That 
as for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occafion for a 
deliverer, as they were frecj nor of a defender, as they en- 
joyed the fweets of peace, under the protecSlion, and with the 
amity of the Romans: that they did not refufe the amity ei- 
ther of the king or of the .^coiians; but that, if they would 
fhow themfelves friends, the fird thing they were defired to 
do was, to leave their ifland: that they were fully determin- 
ed, neither to admit them into their city, nor to make any 
alliance wdth them, but in concert with the Romans. 

This anfwer was reported to the kingj as he had brought 
but few troops, and was not able to force the city, he refolv- 
cd to return to Demetrias. So imprudent and ill-concerted 
a fird dep did him no honour, and was no good omen with 
regard to the future. 

They had recourfe clfewhere, and endeavoured to bring o- 
ver the Achaeans and Athamanians. The former gave audi- 
ence to the ambadadors of Antiochus and thofe of the .^toli- 
ans at ^gse, where their aflembly was held, in prefence of 
Quintius the Roman general. 

Antiochus* ambaiTador fpoke fird. f He was a vain man. 


t Is, ut plerique quos opes regiae alunt, vaniloquus, maria tcrrifque inaai 
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as thofc generally arc who live in the courts, and at the ex- 
pence of princess and fancying himfelf a great orator, he 
(poke with an abfolute and emphatical tone of voice. He 
told them, that a vaft body of cavalry was pafEng the Hclle- 
fpont into Europe, confiding, partly of cuiraffiers, and partly 
of bowmen, who, even when they were flying on horfcback, 
turned about, and difeharged their arrows with the fureft 
aim. To this cavalry, which, according to him, were alone 
fuperior to the united forcc;^ of Europe, he added a more nu- 
merous infantry: the Dahae, the Medes, the EJymseans, the 
Caddufians, and many other terrible unknown nations. With 
regard to the fleet, he affirmed it would be fo large, that no 
harbour of Greece could contain it; the right wing to be 
compofed of Tyrians and Sidonians; the left of Aradians and 
the Sidetes of Pamphylia; nations, who were allowed uni- 
verfally to be the bed and mod experienced mariners in the 
world: that it would be to no purpofe to enumerate the im- 
menfe fums which Antiochus was bringing with him ; every 
one knowing, that the kingdoms of Afia had always abounded 
ill gold: that they were to judge, in proportion, of the red 
of the military preparations: that, in confequence, the Romans 
would not now have to do with a Philip or an Hannibal; the 
latter being only a citizen of Carthage, and the former con- 
fined within the narrow limits of Macedonia; but with a 
prince who was fovereign of all Afia and part of Europe: 
that, ncverthelefs, though he was come from the mod remote 
parts of the Ead, purely to redore the liberty of Greece, he 
did not require any article from the Achseans, that fliould in- 
terfere with the fidelity they might imagine they owed the 
Romans, their fird friends and allies: that he did not defire 
them to unite their arms with his againd the people in quef- 
tion, but only to dand neuter, and not declare for either 
party. 

Archidamus, the jEtolian ambaflador, fpoke to the fame 
cfFeft; adding, that the fafed and wifed courfe the Achxaiis 
could take, would be, to remain fpe£l:ators of the war, and to 
wait in peace for the event, without fharing in it, or incur- 
ring any hazard. Then, growing warmer as he went on, he 
threw out invectives and reproaches againd the Romans in 
general, and againd Quintius in particular. He called tl)em 
an ungrateful people, who had forgot that they owed to the 
bravery of the -riuolians, not only the viflory they had gained 
over Philip, but their general’s life, and the fafety of their 
army. For wh it, continued he, did Quintius do in this battle, 
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worthy a great captain? He declared, that he himfcif had ob- 
ferved him during the engagement wholly employed in con- 
fultiiig the aufpices, in facrificing viaims, aqd ofTeriiig up 
VOW'S, like an augur or a prieft, wWlft himfcif was expofing 
his perfon and life to the enemy’s darts, for his defence and 
prefervation. 

To this Quintius anfwered, that it was plain wliich party 
Archidamus had (ludied to pleafe by this fpcech; that know- 
ing the Achaeans were perfeftly acquainted w'ith the difpofi- 
tion and cliarailer of the ALtolians, whofe courage confided 
folely in words, not in anions, he had not endeavoured to 
gain their efteem; but had ftudied to ingratiate himfelf with 
the king’s ambafladors, and, by their means, with the king 
himfelf; that if* the world had not known till now, what it 
was that formed the alliance between Antiochus and the Ai- 
tolians, the fpeeches made by the ambafladors (howed it vifi- 
bly enough: that on both fides, nothing but boalling and 
falfehood had been employed. That, vaunting of troops they 
had not, they feduced and blew up the vanity of each other 
by falfe promifes and vain hopes; the jStolians aflerting 
boldly on one fide, as you have juft now heard, that they had 
defeated Philip and preferved the Romans; and that all the 
cities of Greece were ready to declare for -^itolia; and the 
king, on the other fide, affirming, that he was going to bring 
into the field innumerable bodies of horfe and foot, and to 
cover the A:a with his fleets. •• This,” fays he, puts me in 
mind of an entertainment given me in Chalcis, by a friend 
of mine, a very worthy man, who treats his guefts in the 
belt manner. Surprifed at the prodigious quantity and va- 
ricty of difhes that were ferved up, we alked him how it 
was pofliblc for him, in the month of June, to get together 
fo great a quantity of game. My friend, who was not vain- 
“ glorious like thefc people, only fell a laughing, and owned 
“ finccrcly, that what we took for venifon, was nothing but 
fwinc’s flefli, feafoned feveral ways, and cooked up with 
“ different fauces. The fame thing may be faid of the king’s 
“ troops, which have been fo highly extolled, and whofe 
“ number has been vainly multiplied in mighty names. For 
thefc Dahx, Medes, Caddufians, and Elymxans, are all but 
one nation, and a nation of flaves rather than foldicrs. 
Why may not I, Achaeans, reprefent to you all the motions 
“ and expeditions of this great king, who one moment bur- 
ties to the aflembly of the ^tolians, there to beg for pro- 
vifions and money; and the next, goes in perfon to the very 
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gates of Chalcis, from which he is obliged to retire with ig- 
norainy”. Antiochus has very injudicioufly givt^n credit to 
the -iiEtolians; and they, with as little judgment, have be- 
lieved Antiochus. This ought to teach you, not to fufl'er 
yourfelves to be impofed upon, but to rely upon the faith 
« of the Romans, which you have fo often experienced I 
am furprifed they can venture to tell you, that it will be 
** fafeft for you to ftand neuter, and to remain only fpefla- 
tors of the war. That would, indeed, be a fure method; 
I mean, to become the prey of the viflor ” 

The Achaeans were neither long, nor divided in tlieir de- 
liberations, and the refult was, that they fhould declare war 
againft Antiochus and the -®tolians. Immediately, at the rc- 
queft of Quintius, they fent five hundred men to the aid of 
Chalcis, and the like number to Athens. 

Antiochus received no greater fatisfadlion from the Boeo- 
tians, who anfwered, that they would confider on what was 
to be done, when that prince (hould come into Bocotia. 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, and ad- 
vanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of troops than 
before. And now the fa£f ion againft the Romans prevailed, 
and the city opened its gates to him. The reft of the cities 
foon following their example, he made himfelf maftcr of all 
Eubcea. He fancied he had made a great acquifition, in hav- 
ing reduced fo confiderable an ifland in his firft campaign. 
But can that be called a conqueft, where there are no enemies 
to make oppofition.^ 

^But terrible ones were making preparations againft that 
prince. The Romans, after confulting the will of the gods 
by omens and aufpices, proclaimed war againft Antiochus 
and his adherents. Proceflions were appointed during two 
days, to implore the aid and protection of the gods. 'Hiey 
made a vow to folemnize the great games for ten days, in 
cafe they ftiould be fuccefsful in the war, and to make offer- 
ings in all the temples of the gods. What a reproach would 
fo religious, though blind a paganlfm, refleCt on Chriftian 
generals, who ftiould be afiiamed of piety and religion ! 

At the fame time they omitted no human means to their 
fuccefs. The fenators and inferior magiftrates were forbid- 
4len to remove to any diftance from Rome, from which they 
could not return the fame day; and five fenators were not al- 
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lowed to be abfent from it at the fame time. The love of 
their country took place of every thing. Acilius the cohfu]» 
to whom Greece had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to ren- 
dezvous at BrunduHum on the fifteenth of May; and fet out 
from Rome.himfclf fome days before. 

About the fame time, ambafiadors from Ptolemy, Philip, 
the Carthaginians, and Mahnifl'a arrived there, to offer the 
Romans money, corn, men, and (hips. The fenate faid, that 
the people of Rome thanked them, but would accept of 
nothing except the com, and that upon condition of paying 
for it. They only defired Philip to aflift the conful. 

In the mean time Antiochus, after having folkited many 
cities, either by his envoys or in perfon, to enter into an alli- 
ance with him, went to Dcnietrias, and there held a council 
of war with the chief commanders of his army, on the opera- 
tions of the campaign that was going to open. Hannibal, 
who was now reftored to favour, was prefent at it, and his 
opinion was firft alked. He began, by infilling on the ne- 
ceflity there was to ufe the utmoll endeavours to engage 
Philip in Antiochus’ intereft; which, he faid, was.fo import- 
ant a ftep, that if he fucceeded, they might aflurc themfelves 
of the fuccefs of the war. << And indeed,” fays he, « as 
“ Philip fuftained fo long the whole weight of the Roman 
power, what may not be expe<^ed from a war, in which 
the two greateft kings of Europe aiid Afia will unite their 
“ forces; tfpecially, as the Romans will have thofe againfl 
“ them in it, who gave them the fuperiority before; I mean 
“ the ^tolians and Athamanians, to whom only, as is well 
known, they were indebted for vi£lory? Now, who can 
“ doubt but Philip may eafily be brought over from the Ro- 
“ man intereft, if what Thoas fo often repeated to the king, 
in order to induce him to crofs into Greece, be true, that 
“ this prince, highly incenfed to fee himfelf reduced to a 
‘‘ lliaiTicful fervicude under the name of peace, waited only 
an opportunity to declare himfelf? And could he ever hope 
^for one more favourable tlian that which now offers itfelf?” 
II Philip Ihould refufe to join Antiochus, Hannibal advifed 
him to fend his fon Seleucus at the head of the army he had in 
I hrace, to lay wade the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that 
means to render Philip incapable of aflllling the Romans. 

He infilled on a ftill more important point, and afferted, as 
he had always done, that it would be impoffible to reduce the 
Romans, except in Italy; which had been his reafon for al- 
ways advifing Antiochus to begin the war there. '1 hat finer 
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another courfe had been taken, and the king was at that time 
in Greece; it was his opinion, in the prcfcnt ftatc of affairs, 
that the king ought to fend immediately for all his troops out 
of Afia; and not rely on the iEtolians, or his other allies of 
Greece, who poflibly might fail him on a fudden.. That the 
inftant thofe forces (hould arrive, it was proper to march to- 
wards thofe coafts of Greece, oppoiite to Italy, and order his 
fleet to fet fail thither alfo. That he ihould employ half of 
it to alarm and ravage the coafts of Italy; and keep the other 
half in fome neighbouring harbour, in order to feem upon the 
point of croffing into Italy; and aftually to do fo, in cafe a 
favourable opportunity (hould prefent itfelf. By this means, 
laid he, the Romans will be kept at home, from the necefFity 
of defending their own coafts; and, at the fame time, it will 
be the beft method- for carrying the war into Italy, the only 
place, in his opinion, where the Romans could be conquered ► 
« Thefe,” concluded Hannibal, « are my thoughts; and if I 
** am not fo well qualified for prefiding in another war, I 

ought at Icaft to have learned, by my^good and ill fuccefles, 

how to aft in the field againd the Romans. My zeal and 

fidelity may be depended upon. As to the reft, 1 befeech 
“ the gods to profper all your undertakings, whatfoever they 
« may be.” 

The council could not then but approve of what Hannibal 
had faid, and indeed it Was the only good advice that could be 
given Antiochus in the prefent pofture of his afbiirs. How- 
ever, he complied only with the article which related to the 
troops of Afia; he immediately fending orders to Polyxenides, 
his admiral, to bring them over into Greece. With regard 
to all the reft of Hannibal’s plan, his courtiers and flatterers 
diverted him from putting it in execution, by aflbring him, 
that he could not fail of being viftorious. They obferved 
further, that (hould he follow Hannibal’s plan, all the honour 
would be aferibed to Hannibal, becaufe he had formed it; 
that the king ought to have all the glory of the w^r, and for 
that reafon, it was neceflary for him to draw up another plaij| 
without regarding that of the Carthaginian. In this manner 
are the beft counfels loft, and the mod powerful empires 
ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to his own, 
takes feveral cities of Theflaly; he is however obliged to raife 
the fiege of LarifTa, Bebius the Roman praetor having fent it 
a fpeedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrias. 

Froi?i thence hc'went to Chalcis, where he fell cliftraftedly 
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in love with the man’s daughter at whofe houfe he lodged 
Though he was upwards of fifty, he was fo paffionatcly fond 
of that girl, who was not twenty, that he refolved To marry 
her. Vorgctting the two entcrprifes he had formed, the war 
againfl; the Romans, and the deliverance of Greece, lie fpent 
tlie reft of the winter in feafts and diverfions on the occafion 
of his nuptials. This tafte for pleafiire foon communicated 
itfclf from the king to the whole court, and occafioned an 
univerfal negleft of military difeipline. 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which this efTe- 
minate life had thrown him, till news was brought, that Aci- 
lius the conful w»as advancing towards him in Thefl’aly with 
the utmoft diligence Immediately the king fet out-, and 
finding at the place appointed for the rendezvous but a very 
fmall number of the confederate troops, whofe officers told 
him, that it was impolfible for them, though they had ufed 
their utmoft endeavours, to bring more forces into the field j 
the king then found, but too late, how much he had been im- 
pofed upon by the great promifes of Thoas; and the truth of 
Hannibal’s words, that it would not be fafe for him to rely 
on the troops of fuch allies. All he could do at that time 
was, to feize the pafs of Tbermopylic, and fend to the A'!to- 
li.ins for a reinforcement. Either the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, or contrary winds, had prevented the anival of the Ah- 
atic forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, and the king had 
only thoie troops he had brought the year before, which 
fcarce exceeded ten thoufand men. 

' Aiitiochus imagined he had provided fufficiently for his 
fecuvity againft the Romans, wlio were advancing againft him, 
by having feized the pafs of Thermopylae, and ftrengthening 
the natiirr.l fortifications with intrenclinients and walls. The 
conful came forward, determined to attack him. Moft of his 
officers and foldlers had been employed in the war againft 
Pliilip. Thefe he animated, by putting them in mind of the 
famous vidfory they had gained over that king, who was a 
much braver prince, and infinitely more pra6tifcd in military 
affairs than AntiochiivS; who being newly married, and ener- 
vated by pleafurcs and voluptuoufnefs, vainly fancied that war 
was to be carried on in the fame manner as nuptials are fo- 
lemnizcd. Acilius had difpatchcd Cato, his lieutenant, with a 
. large detachment in queft of fonie by-path that led to the hill 
above the enemy. Cato, after incx])refiible fatigues, went 
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over the mountains^ through the fame path where Xerxes, and 
Brcimus afterwards, opened themfelves a paffage^ when fal- 
ling fiuldenly on fome foldiers, whom he met there, he foori 
pat them to flight. Immediately he orders the trumpets to 
found, and advances at the head of his detachment, fword in 
hand, and with great fliouts. A body of fix hundred «Eto- 
hans, who guarded fome of the eminences,, feeing him come 
down the mountains, take to their heels, and retire towards 
their army, where they fpread univerfal terror. At the fame 
inftant the conful attacks Antioch us’ intrench ments with all 
his troops, and forces them. The king, having his teeth 
Ihattrred by a done, was in fuch excellive pain, that he was 
forced to leave the field. After his retreat, no part of his 
army dared to ftand their ground, or wait the coming up of 
the Romans. They were now univerfally routed in a place 
where there was almoft no outlets to efcape through ; for on 
one fide they were flopped by deep fens, and on the other by 
craggy rocks \ fo that there was no getting off either on the 
right or left. The foldiers, however, crowding and pufliing 
forward, to avoid the enemy’s fwords, threw one anoth^^r into 
the moraffes and down the precipices, in which manner a 
great number of them perifhed. 

After the battle was over, the conful embraced Cato a long 
time in his arms, W'ho was ftill hot and out of breath-, and 
cried ont aloud, in the iranfports of his joy, that neither him- 
felf nor the Romans could ever reward his lervices as they 
deferved.' Cato, v/ho w’as now' lieutenant-general under Aci- 
hus, had been conful, and had commanded the armies in 
Spain but he did not think that the accepting of a fubaltern 
employment for the fervice of his country, was any difgiacc to 
him*, and this was a frequent praftice among the Romans 
In the mean time the viclorious army continued the purfuit, 
and cut to pieces all Antiochus* forces, five hundred excepted, 
with whom he cfcaped to Chalcis. 

Acihus lent Cato to Rome, with the new^s of this vlcflory, 
and related in his letters, how greatly his lieutenant had con- 
tributed to it. It is noble, in a general, to do jullice in this 
manner to virtue, and not to harbour any thing fo mean as 
jt^-iloufy of another’s merit. The arrival of Cato at Rome, 
filled the citizens with a joy fo much the greater, as they had 
very much doubted the fuccefs of the war againft fo powerful 
and renowned a prince. Orders were thereupon given for 
public prayers and facrifices to be offered up to the gods, by 
way of thankfgiving, for three days together. 
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The reader has doubtlefs often adnaired, to fee the heathens 
fo very careful in begiaiiirig and ending ail their wars with 
foJernn afts of religion v endeavouring, in the firft place, by 
vows and facrificcs, to acquire the favour of thofe whom they 
honoured as godsj and afterwards, returning them public and 
folemii thanks for the fuccefs of their arms. This was a 
double tedimony they paid to an important and capital truth," 
the tradition of which, of die fame antiquity with the world, 
has been preferred by all nations; that there is a Supreme 
Being and a Providence, which prehdes over all human events. 
This laudable cuftom is obferved regularly among us; and it 
is only among Chriftians, in ftrictnefs of fpeech, that it may 
be called a religious cuitom. I only wifh that one practice 
were added to it, which certainly correfponds with the inten- 
tion of fuperiors, as well ecclefiallical as political ; 1 mean, that 
prayers were offered up at the fame time for thofe brave offi- 
cers and foldiers, who have (hed their blood in the defence of 
their country. 

The victory gained over Antioch us was followed by the 
furrender of all the cities and fortrefles which that prince had 
taken, and efpecially of Chalcis and of all Euboea. The ^ 
conful, after his vi£Vory, difeovered fuch a moderation in 
every thing, as reflected greater honour on him than the vic- 
tory itfelf. 

Though the -^^toliaiis, by their Injurious and infolent 
conduct, had rendered thenifclves unworthy of the lead re- 
gard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring them over by 
gentle methods. He reprefented, that experience ought to 
teach them, how^ little they could depend on Antiochus: that 
it w^as not too late for them to have rccourfe to the clemency 
of the Romans: that to give an unexceptionable proof of the 
fincerity of their repentance, they ffiould furrender to him 
Heraclea, their capital city. Thefe rcmonilrances being all 
to no purpofe, he faw plainly that he Ihoiild be obliged to em- 
ploy force, and accordingly he befieged that place with ail his 
troops. Heraclea was a very ftrong city, of great extent, anil 
able to make a long and vigorous defence. The conful hav- 
ing employed the baliftaj, catnpultse, and all the other ma- 
chines of war, attacked the city in four places at the fame 
time. The befieged defended themfelves with inexpreffible 
courage, or rather fury. They immediately repaired fuch 
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p?iTt8 of the wall as were beat bown. In their frequent faU 
lies, they charged with a violence it was fcarce poflible to fup- 
port, for they fought in the higheft defpair. They burned in 
an inftant the greateil part of the machines employed againfl 
them. The attack was continued in this manner for four- 
and-twenty days, without the lead inteTmifTion either day or 
night, 

it was plain, that as the garrifon did not confid of near fo 
many forces as the Roman army, it mud necefTarily be greatly 
weakened by fuch violent and uninterrupted aflauits. And 
now the conful formed a new plan. He difeontinued the at« 
tack at twelve every night, and did not renew it till about 
nine the next morning. The ^tolians, not doubting but 
this proceeded from the over fatigue of the beiiegers, and per- 
fuaded that they were as much exhauded as themfelves, they 
took advantage of the repofc allowed them, and retired at the 
fam:; time with the Romans. They continued this practice 
for fome time: but the conful having drawn off his troops at 
midnight as ufual, at three that morning he affaulted the city 
in three places only; placing, at a fourth, a body of troops, 
who were commanded not to move, till a hgnal iliould be 
given. Such ^tolians as were afleep, being very drowfy and 
heavy from fatigue, were waked with the utmoft difficulty; 
and thofe who rofe from their flumbers, ran up and down at 
random wherever the nolfe called them. At day-break, the 
figiial being given by the conful, the affault was made in that 
part of the city which had not yet been attacked ; and from 
whence the bdlegcd, on that account, had drawn off their 
people. The city was taken in an inftant, and the ^tolians 
fled with the utmoft precipitation into the citadel. The ge- 
neral fuffered the city to be plundered, not fo much from a 
fpirit of hatred and revenge, as to reward the foldiers, who, 
till now, had not been allowed to plunder any of the cities 
they had taken. As the citadel was in want of provlfions, it 
could not hold out long: and accordingly, at the firft aflault, 
the garrifon furrendered. Among the prifoners* was Damo- 
critus, a perfon of the greateft diftinftion among the JEtolians, 
who in the beginning of the war had anfwered Quintius, 

« That he would bring him the decree to Italy, by which he 
« had juft before called in Antiochus.” 

At the fame time Philip was befieging Lamia f, which was 
but feven miles from HeraeJea. It did not hold out long af- 
ter the latter was taken. 

f Both Lamia and Heraclca were in Phthiotis. 
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Some days before this, the ^tolians had deputed ambaf- 
fadors, with Thoas at their head, to Antiochus. The king 
promifed them a fpcedy fuccour; gave them immediately a 
conhderable fum of money, and kept Thoas, who (laid very 
willingly with him, to haften the execution of his promifes. 

“ The ^tolians, who were exceedingly difeouraged by the 
taking of Heraclea, confidered how they might beft put an 
end to a war, which had already been attended with very un- 
happy cfFefts, and might have much worfe. But the popu- 
lace not approving the conditions of peace which were pre- 
feribed, the negotiation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the conful laid fiege to Naupaftus, in 
which the iEtolians had (hut themfelves up with all their 
forces. The fiege had already been carried on two months, 
when Quintius, who during this time had been employed in 
Greece, in other matters, came thither and joined the conful. 
The dtllrudlion of that city would involve almoft the whole 
people in the fame fate. The ufage which Quintius had met 
with from the iEtolians, had given him the greateft reafon to 
be difTatisfied with them. However, he was moved to com- 
panion, when he faw them on the brink of deftrudion; and 
therefore he advanced fo near the walls, as to be known by 
the befieged. The city was reduced to the lad extremities. 
A rumour being fpread that Quintius was approaching, im- 
mediately the citizens ran from all quarters to the walls. 
Thofe unfortunate people ftretching forth their hands towards 
Quintius, and calling him by his name, all burlt into tears, 
and implored his alFiftance with the moft mournful cries. 
Quintius, moved with their condition even to fhcddiiig of 
tears, exprefled by his gefture that he could do nothing for 
them, and returned to the conful. In their converfation he 
reprefented, that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was but 
loft time to continue the fiege of thofe two cities, and tliat the 
year of his command was near expiring. Acilius agreed with 
him*, but being afliamed to raife the fiege, he left (jj^intius at 
liberty to aft as he pleafed. The latter advancing near the 
walls a fecond time, the mournful cries vere again heard, 
and the citizens befought him to take rompalFion of them. 
Quintius, by a fign with his liaiid, bid them fend deputies to 
hiini when immediately Pheneas and the principal citizens 
came out, and threw themfelves at his feet. Seeing them in 
that humble pofture: ** Your calamity,” fays he, “ b.miflics 
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fram my mind all thoughts of refentment and revenge. 
•♦You now find that all things have happened as i foretold 
** you they would; and you have not the confolation of being 
“ able to fay, that none of thefe misfortunes were owing to 
“ yourfelves. But deftined, as I am, by providence to pre- 
« ferve GreecC) your ingratitude fliall not cancel iny inclina- 
tion to do good. Depute therefore fome perfons to the 
« conful, and beg a truce for as much time as may fulRce for 
“ fending ambafi'adors to Rome, in order to make your fub- 
“ minions to the feiiatr. I will be your mediator and advo- 
cate with the conful.** They followed Quintius’ advice in 
every thing. The conful granted them a truce, broke up the 
fiege, and marched back his army to Phocis* 

King Philip fent ambaHadors to Rome, to congratulate the 
Romans on the happy fuccefs of tins campaign, and to offer 
prefent'i and facrifices to the gods in the Capitol. They were 
received there with the highclt marks of dilliinflion ; irid the 
Romans gave up to them Demetrius, the fon of Philip, who 
had been an holtage in their city. Thus ended the war which 
the Romans carried on againlt Antiochus in Greece. 

SECTION VIL 

POLYXENIDES DEFEATED BY LIVIUS. L. SCIPTO CARRIES ON 
THE war AGAI^iST ANITOCHUS, AND DEFEATS HlAI NEAR 
MAGNESIA. 

HiLST® the alFairs I have juft related pafied in Greece, 
Antiochus lived eafy and undifturbed in Ephefus; relying on 
tlie affurances of his flatterers and courtiers, that he had no 
rcafon to be under any apprehcnfions from the Romans, who, 
they declared, did not intend to crofs into Afia. Hannibal 
was the only perfon capable of roufing him from this lethar- 
gy. He told the king plainly, that iiiftead of entertaining 
vain hopes, and fulFering himfelf to be lulled afleep by irra- 
tional and improbable difeourfe, he might be aflured, that he 
would foon be forced to fight the Romans both by fea and 
land, in Afia, and for Afia; and that he muft refolvc, either 
to renounce the empire of it, or to defend it fword in hand, 
again ft enemies who afpired at no lefs than the conqueft of 
the whole world. 

The king then became fcnfible of the great danger he was 
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^n, and immediately fent orders to haflcn the march of die 
rattern troops which were not yet arrived. He alfo fitted oul 
a fket, embarked, and fiiiled to the Cherfonefus. He dieae 
fortified Lyfimachia, Seftus, Abydos, and other cities in that 
neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans from crolling into 
Afia by the Hellcfpoat ; and this being done, he returned to 
Ephefus. 

Here it was refolvcd, in a great council, to venture a naval 
engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet, was ordered 
to go in fearch of C. Livius, who commanded that of the 
Romans, which was juft before arrived in the ^gean fco, 
and to attack it. They met near mount Corychus in Ionia. 
The battle warf fought with great bravery on both fides; but 
at laft Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. Ten of his 
fliips were funk, thirteen taken, ami he efcaped with the reft 
pj Ephefus. The Romans failed into the harbour of Canna, 
in ^tolia, drew their fhips afliore, and fortified, with a 
iutrenchment and rampart, the place where they laid them up 
for the whole winter. 

p Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Magnefia, 
aflcmbling his land-forces. News being brought tliat LLs 
fle^t was defeated, he marched towards the coaft, and refolv- 
ed to equip another fo powerful, as might be able to prefer vc 
the empire of thofe feas. For this purpofe, he refitted fucli 
fhips as had been brought off, reinforced them with new ones, 
and fent Hannibal into *Syria, to fetch thofe of Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. He alfo gave part of the army to Scleucus his fon, 
whom he fent into ^tolia, to watch the Roman fleet, and 
awe all the country rounds and marched in perfon with the 
reft into winter-quarters in Phrygia. 

During tliefe tranfaflions, the TEtolian ambafladors arriv- 
ed at Rome, where they prefl'ed to be admitted to audience, 
becaufe the truce was near expiring. Quintius, who was re- 
turned from Greece, employed all his credit in their favour. 
But he found the fenate very much exafperated againft the 
jEtolians. They were confidered, not as common enemies, 
but as a people, fo very untraftabie, that it would be to no 
purpofe to conclude an alliance with them. After feveral 
days debate, in which tliey were neither allowed nor refufed 
peace, two propofals were made to them, and left to their op- 
tion: thefe w'^ere, either to fubmit entirely to the will of the 
fenate^ or to pay a choufand^^ talents, and to acknowledge all 
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thofe for their friends or enemies, whom the Romans Ihould 
confiiler as fuch. As the ^tolians ilcfired to know particu- 
larly how far they were to fubmtt to the will of the ftnute, 
no exprefs anfwer was made them. Fhey therefore with- 
drew, without obtaining any thing, and were ordered to leave 
Rome that very day, and Italy in a fortnight. 

^ The next year the Romans gave the command of the 
land armies, which Acilius had before, to L. Cornelius Sci- 
pio*, the new conful, under whom Scipio AfricanuS, his bro- 
ther, had offered to ferve as lieutenant. The fenate and peo- 
ple of Rome were very defirous of trying, which of the two, 
Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or the conquered, would be 
of the greateft fervice to the army in which he Ihould fight. 
The command of the fleet, which Livius had before, was given 
to L. ililmilius Rheglllus. 

The conful being arrived in ^tolia, did not trifle away Ws 
time in befieging one town after anotherj but wholly atten- 
tive to his principal view, after granting the iEtolians a (i\ 
months truce, in order that they might have full time for 
fending a fccond embafly to Rome, he refolved to march b’s 
army through Theflaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from 
thence to crofs over into Afia. However, he thought it ad- 
vifable previoufly to inform himfelf how Philip might {land 
afFe<£led. This prince gave the army fuch a reception as might 
be expeded from the moll faithful and moft zealous ally. Ac 
its arrival, as well as departure, he furniflied it all neceflary 
refrefhments and fupplies, with a truly royal munificence. 
In the entertainments * he made for the conful, his brother, 
and the chief officers of the Romans, he difeovered an eafy, 
graceful airj and fuch a politenefs, as was very picafing to 
Scipio Africanus: Por this great man, who excelled in every 
thing, was not an enemy to a certain elegance of m.innerj 
and noble gencrofily, provided they did not degenerate into 
luxury. 

The praife which Livy gives Scipio in this place, is alio very 
honourable to Philip. He had at that time for his gueftb, 
the moft illuftrious perfonages in the world, a Roman conful, 
and at the fame time general of the armies of that republic * 
and not only him, but Scipio Africanus, that conffirs brother. 

I A. M. 3814. Ant. J. C. 190. Liv. 1 . xxxvii, n. i — 7. Appian. in r 
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Profufion is ordinary, and in fome mcafure pardonable on 
thefe occafions; and yet nothing of that kind appeared in the 
reception which Philip gave to his guells. He regaled them 
in fuch a manner as became a great prince; and with a 
magnificence that fuited their dignity and his own, but at 
the fame time was far from difeovering the leaft pomp or 
ollentation, and was infinitely improved by the engaging 
carriage of the maitcr of the feaft; and by the care he took 
to fet before his guefts with tafte and decorum whatever 
might be moft agreeable to them. Multa in eo dexteritas 
‘‘ ct humanitas vifa.*’ Thefe perfonal qualities, in the fenfe 
of Scipio, did Philip greater honour, and gave his guefts a 
more advantageous idea of him, than the moll fumptuous 
profufions could have done. This excellent tafte op both 
tides, fo uncommon in princes and great men, is a fine model 
for pel foils of their high rank. 

'I’hc conful and his brother, in return for the noble and 
generous reception which Philip had given the army, remit- 
ted him, in the name of the Roman people, who had inveft- 
ed him with full powers for that purpofc, the remainder of 
the fum he was to pay them. 

Philip feemed to make it his duty, as well as plenfure, to 
accompany the Roman army; and to fupply it with ueceflaries 
of every kind, not only in Macedonia, but as far as Thrace. 
IJis experience taught him, how much the Roman forces 
were fuperior to his own; and his inability to ftiake olT the 
yoke of obedience and fubmiftion, always grating to kings, 
obliged him to cultivate the good opinion of a people on 
v/hom his future fate dcj^ided; and it was wife in him to 
do that with a good grace^which he would otherwife in fome 
meafure have been obliged to do. For in reality, it was 
fcarce poftible for him not to retain a very ftrong refentment 
againft the Romans for the condition to which they had 
reduced him; for kings are never able to accuftena ihcmfcives 
to depend on, and fubmit to others. 

^ In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towards 
Thrace, to favour the palTige of the confui’s troops into A fra. 
Polyxenidts, Antiochus’ admiral, who was a Rhodian exile, 
by a ftratagem defeated Paufiftratus, who commanded the 
Rhodian fleet, appointed to fuccour the Romans. He at- 
tacked him by furprife in the harbour of barr.os, and burnt 
or funk niiie-and- twenty of his ftiips; and Paufiftratus him- 
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fclf loft his life in this engagement. The Rhodians, fo far 
from being difeouraged by this great lofs, meditated only 
their revttige. Accordingly, with incredible diligence, they 
fitted out a more .powerful fleet than the former. It joined 
that of Tlimilius, and both fleets failed towards Elea, to aid 
Eumenes, whom Sckucus was beficging in hrs capital. This 
fuccour arrived very feafonably; Eumenes being juft on the 
point of being reduced by the enemy. Diophanes the 
.Achaean, who had formed himfelf under the famous Philopoe- 
men, obliged the enemy to raife the fiege. He had entered 
the city with one thoufand foot and one hundred horfe. At 
the head of his own troops only, and in fight of the inhabi- 
tants, who did not dare to follow him, he* performed aftions 
of fuch extraordinary bravery, as obliged Seleucus at length 
to raife the fiege, and quit the country. 

* The Rhodian fleet being afterwards delached in queft of 
Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of Syria and 
Phccnicia, the Rhodians, fingly, fought him on the coafts of 
Pamphylia. By the goodnefs of their fhips, and the dexterity 
of their feamen, they defeated that great captain, drove him 
into the port of Megifta, near Patara; and there blocked him 
up fo clofe, as made it impoflible for him to a£l for the fervice 
of the king. 

The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much about 
the time that advice was brought, that the Roman conful 
was advancing by hafty marches into Macedonia, and was 
preparing "to pafs the Hellefpont and enter Afia. Antiochus 
then faw the imminent danger he, was in, and made hafte to 
take all polTible methods for preyo^ing it. 

“ He fent ambafladors to PrulfB king of Bithynia, to in- 
form him of the defign which the Romans had of entering 
Afia. They were ordered to difplay, in the ftrongeft terms, 
the fatal confequences of that enterpril'e : that they were coming 
with a defign to deftroy all the kingdoms in the world, and 
fubjeft them to the empire of the Romans: that after having 
fubdued Philip and Nabis, they had refolved to attack him . 
that (hould he have the ill fortune to be overcome, the fire 
fpreading, would foon reach Bithynia: that as to Eumenes, 
no aid could be expe£led from him, as he had voluntarily 
fubmitted himfelf, and put on the chains of the Romans 
with his own hands. 
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Thefc motives had made a great impreffion on Prufias, but 
the letters he received at the fame time from Scipio the con- 
ful and his brother, contributed very much to remove his 
fears and fufpicions. The latter reprcfeiited to him, that it 
was the conftant praftice of the Romans, to beftow the 
greateft honours on fuch kings as fought their alliance; and 
he mentioned feveral examples of that kind, in which he 
himfelf had been concerned. He faid, that in Spain, feveral 
princes, who, before they were favoured with the proteftion 
of the Romans, had made a very inconfidcrable figure, were 
fince become great kings: that Mafinifia h^d not only been 
reltored to his kingdom, but that the dominions of Syphax 
had been given to him, whereby he was become one of the 
moft powerful potentates of the univerfe. That Philip and 
Nabis, though vanquifhed by Quintius, had nevcrthelcfs been 
fuftered to fit peaceably on their thrones: that, the year 
before, the tribute which Philip had agreed to pay, was 
remitted, and his Ton, who was an hoftage in Rome, feiit 
back to him: that as to Nabis, he would have been on the 
throne at that time, had he not loft his life by the treachery 
of the.-/Etolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, and 
whom the Romans had fent as their ambaflador to Prufias, 
fully determined him. He made it clear to him, which 
party might naturally expeft to be vidtorious; and how 
much fafer it would be for him to rely on the friendihip of 
the Romans, than on that of Antiochus. 

This king being difappointed of the hopes he had enter- 
tained, of bringing over Prufias to his intereft, now meditated 
only how he might beft oppofe the palfage of the Romans 
into Afia, and prevent its being made the feat of war. He 
imagined, that the moft effedtual way to do this, would be, 
to recover the empire of the feas, of which he had been 
almoft difpolTefled, by the lofs of the two battles related 
above; that then he might employ hia fleets againft whom, 
and in what manner, he pleafed; and Ithat it would be im- 
pofiTible for the enemy to tranfport an army into Afia by the 
Hellefpont, or by any other way, when his fleets fliould be 
wholly employed to prevent it. Antiochus therefore refolved 
to hazard a fecond battle, and for that purpofe went to 
Ephelus where his fleet lay. He there reviewed it, manned 
it to the beft of his power, furnidied it abundantly with all 
things necelFary to another engagement, and fent it once 
more under the command of Polyxcnidcs, in queft of the 
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enemy, with orders to fight them. What determined his 
refolutioii was, his having received advice that a great part of 
the Rhodian fleet continued near Patara; and that king 
Eumenes had faited with his whole fleet to the Cherfonefus, 
to join the conful. 

^^)lyxenides ca.me up with iEmilius and the Romans near 
Myonefus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attacked it with as 
little fiiccefs as before, ^milius obtained a complete vic- 
tory, and obliged him to retire to Ephefus, after having funk 
or burned twenty-nine of his fliips, and taken thirteen. 

* Antiochus was fo ttruck with the news of this defeat, 
that he feemed entirely difconcerted; and, as if he had been 
deprived of his fenfes, on a fudden he took fuch meafures as 
were evidently contrary to his entereft. In his confternation, 
he fent orders for drawing his forces out of Lyfimachia and 
the others cities -of the Hcllefpont, to prevent their failing 
into the hands of the enemy, who were marching towards 
thofe parts, with a defign of crofling into Afia^ whereas, the 
only means that remained to hinder this, would have been to 
leave thofe troops in the places where they were. For Lyfi- 
machia, being very ftrongly fortified, might have held out a 
long fiege, and peAaps very far in the winter; which would 
have greatly incommoded the enemy, by the want of provi- 
fions and forage; and during the interval, he might have taken 
meafures for an accommodation with the Romans. 

He not only committed a great error, in drawing his forces 
out of thofe places at a time when they were mod neceflary 
in them, but did it in fo precipitate a manner, that his troops 
left all the ammunition and provifions, of both which he had 
laid up very confiderable quantities, behind them in thofe 
cities. By this means, when the Romans entered them, they 
found ammunition and provifions in fuch great plenty, that 
they feemed to have been prepared cxprefsly for the ufe of 
their army; and at the fame time, the paflage of the Hclle- 
fpont was fo open, that they carried ovci their army without 
the lead oppoiiiioii, at that very part where the enemy might 
have difputcd it with them to the greated advantage. 

We have here a fenfible image of what is fo often men- 
tioned in the fcripturcs, that when God is determined to 
punifli and dedroy a kingdom, he deprives either the king, 
his commanders, or miniders, of counfel, prudence, and 
i.ourage. With this he nukes the prophet Ifaiah threaten 
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his people. ^ For behold, the Lord, the Lord of hofts 
« doth take away from Jcrufalcm, and from Judah, the llay 
«* and the ftafF, the whole (lay of bread, and the whole ftay 

«« of water. The mighty man, and the man of war, the 

judge, and the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient. 

“ The captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the 

‘‘ counfellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent 
orator.” But a very remarkable circumflance is, that our 
pagan hiftorian fays here exprefsly, and repeals it twice, that 
“ * God took away the king’s judgment, and overthrew his 
« reafon ; a punifliment,” fays he, “ that alw'ays happens, 
‘‘ when men arc upon the point of falling into fome great 
calamity.” The exprefllon is very (Irong; “ God overthrew 
“ the king’s reafon.” He took from him, that is, he refufed 
him fenfe, prudence, and judgment: he baniflied from his 
mind every falutary thought; he confufed him, and made 
him even averfe to all the good counfel that could be given 
him. 'Fhis Is what f David befought God to do with regard 
to Ahitophel Abfalom’s minifter: « O Lord, I pray thee, 
turn the counfel of Ahitophel into foolilhnefs.” The 
v.wd, in the Latin verfion, is very ftrong, infatua: the 
import of winch is, how prudent foever his counfels may be, 
nitfke them appear foolifli and flupid to Abfalom; and they 
accordingly did appear fo. ‘‘ And Abfalom and all the men 
“ of Ifrael faid, The counfel of Hulhai the Archite is better 
“ than the counfel of Ahitophel: for the Lord had appointed 
to defeat tlie good counfel of Ahitophel, to the intent that 
the Lord might bring evil upon Abfalom.” 

^ The Romans, being come into Afia, haltCvd fome time at 
Troy, which they confidered as the cradle of their origin, 
and as their primitive country, from whence they fei out to 
fettle in Italy. The conful offered up facrifices to Minerva, 
who prefided over the citadel. Both parties were overjoyed, 
and much after the fame manner as fathers and children, who 
meet after a long feparation. The inhabitants oi this city, 
feeing their pofteriry conquerors of the Well and of Africa, 
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and laying claim to AGa, as a kingdom that had been poflef- 
fed by their anceftorsy imagined they faw Troy rife out of its 
aftics in greatgr fplehdor than ever. On the other fide, the 
Romans were inGnitely delighted to fee themfelves in tlie 
ancient abode of their forefathers, who had given birth to 
Rome; and to contemplate its temples and deities, which 
they had in common with that city. 

^ When advice was brought Antiochus that the Romans 
had paflfed the Hellefpont, he began to think himfeif undone. 
He now would have been very glad to deliver himfeif from a 
war in which he had engaged raflily, and without examining 
ferioufly all its confequences. This made him refolve to fend 
an ambaGador to the Romans, to propofe conditions of peace. 
A religious ceremony had retarded the march of the army, 
it having halted for feveral days that were the feftival days at 
Rome, in whichf facred fhields, called Ancilia, were carri- 
ed in folcmn proceflion with great pomp. Scipio Africanus, 
who was one of the Salii, or priefts of Mars, whofe ofEce 
it was to keep theCe (hields, had not crofled the fea yet; for, 
being one of the Salii, he could not leave the place where the 
feftival was folemnizing; fo that the army was obliged to 
wait for him. What a pity it was, that perfons of fo much 
religion were no better illuminated, and direfted thfeir 
worftiip to fuch improper objefts! This delay gave the king 
fome hopes; for he imagined that the Romans, immediately 
upon their arrival in Afia, would have attacked him on a 
fudden. BeGdes, the noble charafter he had heard of Scipio 
Africanus, as his-greatnefs of foul, his generoGty and ck- 
mency to thofe he had conquered both in Spain and Alnca, 
gave him hopes that this great man, now fatiated with glory, 
would not be avtrfe to an accommodation; efpecially as he 
had a prefent to make to him, which could not but be infi- 
nitely agreeable. This was his own fon, a child, who had 
been taken at fea, as he was going in a boat from Chalcib to 
Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heraclidcs Byzantinus, who was the fpokefman in this 
embafty, opened his fpeech with faying, that the very circum- 
llance which had fruftrated all the reft of the negotiations for 
peace between his matter and the Romans, now made him 
hope fuccefs in the prefent; becaufe all the difficulties which 
had hitherto prevented their taking effe£l, were entirely re- 
moved: that the king, to put a ftop to the complaints of his 
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ftill keeping pofleflion of any city in Europe^ had abandoned 
Lyfiniachia: that as to Smyrna, Lampfacus, and Alexandria 
of Troas, he was ready to give them up to the Romans, and 
any other city belonging to their allies, which they iliould de- 
mand of him: that he would confent to refund the Romans 
half the expences of this war: he concluded with exhorting 
them to call to mind the uncertainty and vicilfitude of human 
things, and not lay too great a ftrefs on their prefent profpe- 
rity: that they ought to reft fatisfied with making Europe, 
whofc extent was fo immetife, the boundaries of their em- 
pire: that if they were ambitious of joining fomc part of Afj;i 
to it, the king would acquiefee with their deCre, provided 
that the limits of it were clearly fettled. 

The ambaflador imagined that thefe propofals, which feem- 
cd fo advantageous, could not be rejefted; but the Romans 
judged differently. With regard to the expences of the war, 
as the king had very unjuftiy been the occafion of it, they 
were of opinion that he ought to defray the whole expence 
of it: they were not fatisfied with his evacuating the garrifons 
he had in Ionia and iEtolia^ but pretended to reftore all Ada 
to its liberty, in the fame manner as they had done Greece, 
v/hich could not be effected, unlefs the kin^ abandoned all 
Ada on this dde mount Taurus. 

Heraclidcs, not being able to obtain any thing in the pub- 
lic audience, endeavoured, purfuant to his private indruc- 
tions, particularly to conciliate Scipto Africaniis. Fie begari 
by affuring him, that the king would fend him his fon with- 
out ranfom. Afterwards, being very little acquainted witii 
Scipio’s gveatnefs of foul, and the charadter of the Romans, 
he promiftd him a large fum of money, and affured iiim that 
he might entirely difpofe of all things in his power if he 
would mediate a peace for him. To thefe overtures, ^>cipio 
made the following anfw^er: I am not furprifed to find you 
unacquainted both with me and the Romans, as you do 
not even know the condition of the prince who fent you 
hither. If, as you affert, the uncertainty of the fate of 
** arms ftiould prompt us to gT'\nt you p“acc upon eader 
terms, your fovereign ought to have kept poffcflion of Lyd- 
machia, in order to have fliut us out of the Cherfonefusi 
“ or elfe he ought to have met us in the Hellefpont, to have 
** difputed our paflage into Ada with us. But, by abandon- 
“ ing them to us, he put the yoke on his own nccki fo that 
all he now has to do, is, to fubmit to whatever conditions 
“ wc fliall think fit to preferibe. Among the ieveral offeit 
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he makes me, I cannot but be ftrongly afFecfled with that 
“ which relates to the giving me back my fon : 1 hope the red 
“ will not have the power to .tempt me. As a private man, I 
can promife to prcferve eternally the dccpeft fenfe of grati- 
« tude, for fo precious a gift as he offers me in my fon; but 
“ as a public one, he muff expe£l nothing from n;e. Go, 
<< therefore, and tell him, in my name, that the beff counfel 
I can give him, is to lay down his arms, and not rcjeft 
any articles of peace which may be propofed to him. This 
is the bed advice I could give him as a good and faithful 
friend.’^ 

Aiuiochus thought that the Romans could not have pre- 
feribed harder conditions had they conquered him j and Inch 
a peace appeared to him as fatal as the moft unfortunate war. 
lie therefore prepared for a battle, as the Romans did alfo on 
their fide. 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing that 
Scipio lay ill at Elea, he fent his fon to him. This was a re- 
medy that operated both on the body and mind, and reftored 
both joy and health to a fick and afflitl^ed father. After em- 
bracing him a long time in his arms, “ Go,” fays he to the 
envoys, “ and thank the king from rrie, and tell him, that at 
prefent, the only teff imony I can give him of my gratitude, 
is, to advife him not to fight, till he hears of r/iy being ar- 
rived in the camp.’' Perhaps Scipio thought, that a d(=lay 
of feme days would give the king an opportunity cd leiiec- 
ting more ferioufly than he had hitherto done, Uiid ineime 
liirn to conclude folid peace. 

Although the fuperiority of Antiocluis’ forces, which were 
mifch more numerous than thofe of the Romans, miglit natu- 
rally induce him to venture a battle immediately; neverthe- 
iefs, the wifdorn and authority of Scipio, whom he confidcr- 
ed as his lall refuge in cafe any calamitous accident lliould 
befall him, prevailed over the former confideration. He puf- 
fed the river Phrygius, it i.s thought to be the Herrrius, and 
polled himfelf near Magnefia, at the foot of mount Sipylu^; 
where he fortified his camp fo ftrongly, as not to fear being 
attacked in it. 

The conful followed focm after. The armies continued fe- 
veral days in fight, during which Antioclius did not once 
move out of his camp. His army confillcd of feventy tliuu- 
find foot, twelve thoufand liorfe, and fifty-four elephants: 
that of the Romans was conipnfed, in the whole, of but thirty 
thoufand men, and lixteen Jephaiits. The conful, finding 
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that the king lay ftill, fummontd his council, to debate on 
what was to be done, in cafe he Ihould perfift in refufing to 
venture a battle. He reprefented, that as the winter was at 
hand, it would be necelliiry, not withft audits g tlie feverity of 
the fe<ifon, for the foldiers to keep tlie field; or, if they 
Ihoulvl go into wintef-cjuarters, to difcontiiiue tlic war till tlic 
year following. The Romans never fhowed fo much con- 
tempt for an enemy as on this occafion: they all cried aloud, 
hat it would be proper to match immediately again ft the ene- 
my; to take the advantage of the ardour of the troops, who 
were ready to force the pallifadei?, and pa^s the intvench- 
ments, to attack the enemy in their camp, in cafe they would 
lAOt cjuit it. There is foinc probability that the conlul was 
deli runs of anticipating the arrival of his brother, fnice h\\ 
pre fence only would have diminiflied the glory of his fuc- 
ceh». 

The iie\t day, the conful, after viewing the fittiation of the 
camp, adva)icccl with his army towards it in ortler of battle, 
’rhe king, fearing that a longer delay w'ould leflen the courage 
of his own foldiers and animate the enemy, at lalf mirtheil 
out with his troops, and both fidcs prepared for a decifi'. e 
battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the confui’s arrnv, 
v/ith regal tl to the men as wtH as arms. It confided of two 
Roman legions, of fiv'c thoufand four hundred men eacli, and 
t'vo fiieh bodies vT Ruin infantry. The Romans were po.lcd 
in tlic center, and the Lanns in the two wings, the left of 
winch cxtenile.i towards the rivan*. The lirlt line of llic cen- 
ter wa’, compoied of* pikemen, or Hadati; the fecoiid of 
Rrineipcs, and the third of IViarii: thefe, propeily (peakin », 
compoletl the main body. On the fide ot the rijdit wing, to 
covei and fullain it, the conful had poRed on the fame Ine , 
tlnce thuiifanfi Achaean infantry and auxiliary foveej of ]’.u- 
inenes; and, in a column, three thoufand liorfe, ciglit linn- 
dicd of w'hicli belonged to Eumcnes, and the re if to the Ro- 
mans. He polled at the extremity of this vvlng, tlie ligh'.- 
ariiied Trallians and Cretans. It was not tliou'iht ^icceliarv 
to llrengtlieii the left wing in this manner, bceauff' the rivers 
•and banks, wdiich were very deep, feemed a fnilieiLP.t ram- 
part. Ncvcrthelefs, four fouadrons of In^fe were polled 
• there. To gu.ird the camp, they left two thoufand Macedo- 
nians aiivl Thracians, who followed the army as volunteers. 

* I'hcfc are the rimes of the three chfTaiciu boiiits ct t.oop- ui vvh'Lh 'he 
ialantry of tlic iloinan Icgijns toiiUfted. 
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Th^ fixtecn elephants were poftcd behind the Triarii, by way 
of corps-dc-refervc, and as a rear-guard. It was not thought 
proper to oppofe them to thofe of the enemy, not only bc- 
caufe the latter were greatly fuperior in number, but becaufe 
the African elephants, ali^, thofe in the Roman camp being 
of that country, were very much inferior both in fize and 
ftrength to thofe of India, and therefore were not able to op- 
pofe them. 

"^The king^s army was more varied, on account of the diffe- 
rent nations which compofed it, and the difparity of their 
arms. Sixteen thoufand foot, armed after the Macedonian 
fafhion, and who compofed the phalanx, formed alfo the 
main body. This phalanx was divided into ten bodies, each 
of fifty men in front by thirty-two deep; and two elephants 
were ported in each of the intervals which feparated them. 
It was this formed the principal ftrength of the army. The 
fight only of the elephants infpired terror. Their fize, which 
in itfelf was very remarkable, was increafed by the ornament 
of their heads, and their plumes of feathers, which were em- 
belliflied with gold, filver, purple, and ivory; vain ornaments, 
which invite an enemy by the hopes of fpoils, and are no de- 
fence to an army. The elephants carried towers on their 
backs, in which were four fighting men, befides the leader or 
guide. To the right of this phalanx w'as drawn up, in a co- 
lumn, part of the cavalry, one thoufand five hundred Afiatic 
Gauls, three thoufand cuirafliers armed cap-a-pee, and one 
thoufand horfe, the flower of the Medcs and other neighbour- 
ing nations. A body of fixteen elephants were ported next 
in files. A little beyond was the king’s regiment, compofed 
ot the Arg^rafpides, fo called, from their arms being of liJver. 
After them twelve hundred Dahce, all bowmen: to whom 
two thoufand five hundred Myfians were joined. Then tlirce 
thoufand lighuarmed Cretans and Trallians. The right wing 
was clofed by four thoufand {lingers and archers, half Cyr- 
tcans and half Elymaeans. The left wing w^as drawn up 
much after the fame manner, except that, before part of the 
cavalry, the chariots armed with feythes were ported ; with 
the camels, mounted by Arabian bowmen, whofe thin fwords, 
in order that the riders might reach down from the back of 
thefe hearts, were fix feet long. The king commanded the 
right; Seleucus his fon, and Antipater his nephew, the left; 
and three lieutenant-generals the main body. 

A thick fog rifing in the morning, the iky grew fo dark, 
that it w^as not poflible for the king’s foldicrs tg dittiiiguifh 
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one another, and aa in concert, on account of their great 
extent; and the damp, occafioned by this fog, foftencd very 
much the bow-ltrings, the flings, and thongs or ftraps % 
which were ufcd for throwing javelins. The Romans did 
not fulFer near fo much, bccaufe they fcarce ufed any but 
lieavy arms, 1 words, and javelins: and as the front of their 
army was of kfs extent, they could the eafier fee one ano- 
ther. 

The chariots armed with feythes, which Antiochus had 
flattered himfeJf would terrify the enemy, and throw them 
into confufion, firft occafioned the defeat of his own forces. 
King Eumenes, who knew both where their ftrength and 
weaknefs lay, oppofed to them the Cretan archers, the fling- 
ers, and horfc who difeharge javelins; commanding them 
to charge them, not in a body, but in fmall platoons; and to 
pour on them, from every quarter, darts, flones, and jave- 
lins; fliouting as loud as pollibie all the wdiile. i’hc hoifcs, 
frightened at thefe fliouts, run away with the chariots, fccur 
the field on all fides, and turn againll; fheir own troops, as 
well as the camels. That empty terror thus icmoved, they 
fight hand to hand. 

But this foon proved the deflruftion of the king's aimy. 
For the troops which were polled near thefe chariots, haxiiktj 
been broke and put to flight by their difordcr, left every pait 
naked and defcncelefs, even to the very cuirafliers. d he Ro- 
man cavalry vigoroufly charging the latter, it Was not polIu#lc 
for them to Hand the attack; fo that they were broke imme- 
diately, many of them being killed on the fpot, becaufe tlic 
weight of their arms would not permit them to fly. I'he 
whole left wing was routed, which fpread an alarm to the 
main body, formed by the phalanx, and threw it into difordei. 
And now the Roman legions charged it advaiitageoully ; the 
foldicrs who compofed the phalanx not having an opportuni- 
ty to ufe their long pikes, becaufc tliofe who fled liad taken 
refuge amongfl them, and prevented their fighting, wliiJlt 
the Romans poured their javelins upon thmi all fides. 

The elephants drawn up in the intervals of the plialaiix wcie 
of no fervice to it. The Roman loldiers, who Jiad been uled 
to fight in the wars of Africa againll tiivdi: anl.'iiu!*', had 
learned how to avoid their impetuofity, cither by p>ercing 
their fides with their javclinr, or by ham- f* ringing incm 
their fwords. The firft rank: of the were 
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put into difortlcr-, and the Romans were upon the point o^ 
furrounding the rear-ranks, when advice was brought that 
their left wing was in great danger. 

Antiochus, who had obferved that the flanks of this left 
wing were quite uncovered, and that only four fquadrotis of 
horfe had been pofted near it, as fuppofing* it to be fufficient- 
ly defended by the river, had charged it with his auxiliary 
forces and his heavy armed horfe, not only in front but in 
flank; becaufe that the four fquadrons being unable to with- 
ftand the charge of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired to- 
wards the main body, and left open their ground near the 
river. The Roman cavalry having been put into diforder, 
the infantry foon followed it, and were driven as far as the 
camp. Marcus A.milius, a military tribune, had (laid to 
guard the camp. Seeing the Romans flying towards it, he 
marched out at the head of all his troops to meet them, and 
reproached them with their cowardice and ignominious flight. 
But this was not all, for he commanded his foldiers to flieath 
their fwords in all they met, who refufed to face about againft 
the enemy This order being given fo fcafonably, and im- 
mediately put in execution, had the defired efi'eft. The 
Itronger fear prevailed over the lefs. Thofe who were fly- 
ing, firft halt, and afterw’ards return to the battle. And now 
Amilius, with his body of troops, which confifted of two 
thoufand brave, well difciplined men, oppofes the king, who 
was purfiling vigoroufly thofe who fled. Attalus, the brother 
of Lumcnes, having quitted the tight wdiig, on his receiving 
advice that the kft was defeated, flew to it very feafonably 
with two hundred horfe. Antlochus, being now charged on 
f very fule, turned his horfe, and retired. Thus the Romans, 
iMvmg defeated the two wings, advance forward over the 
heaps of flain, as far as the king's camp, and plunder it. 

^ It was obferved, that the manner in which the king drew 
up his phalanx, was one of the caufes of his lofing the battle. 
In this body the chief ftrength of his army confifted, and it 
had hitherto been thought invincible. It was compofed en- 
tirely of veteran, (lout, and well difeiplined foldiers. To 
enable his phalanx to do him greater fervice, he ought to 
have given it lefs depth, and a greater front; whereas, in 
drawing them up thirty-two deep, half of them were of no 
ufe; and filled up the reft of the front with new-raifed 
troops, without courage and experience, who confequentiy 
could not be depended on, How'cver, this was the order in 
which Philip and Alexander ufed to draw up their phalanx. 

b Apni.iri. 
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There fell this d^y, as well in the battle as in the purfuit 
and the plunder of the camp, fifty thoufarid foot, and four- 
thoufand horfe: fourteen hundred were taken prifoners, with 
fifteen elephants, with their guides. The Romans loft but 
three hundred foot, and twenty-four horfe. Twenty-five of 
Eumencb’ troops were killed. By this viftory the Romans 
acquired all the cities of Afia Minor, which now fubmltted 
voluntarily to them. 

Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, v/ith as many of his forces 
who had cfcaped the flaughter as he could aflemble. From 
that city he marched to Celseme in Phrygia, whither he 
heard that his fon Seleucus had fled. He found him there, 
and both pafled mount Taurus with the utmoft diligence, in 
order to reach Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in the battle. 
The former was blocked up by the Rhodians in Pamphylia,* 
with the Syrian fleet; and the latter lay ill in Elea. 

*The inftant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he fent An- 
tipater, his brother’s fon, and Xeuxis, who had governed Ly- 
dia and Phrygia under him, to the PwOmans, lii order to fue 
for peace. They found the conful at Sardis, with Scipio 
Africanus his brother, who was recovered. They applied 
themfclves to the latter, who prefented them to the confuh 
They did not endeavour to ejftuie AntiochuvS in any manner; 
and only fued humbly, in his name, for peace. You have 
‘‘ alwayvS,” faid he to them, “ pardoned with greatnefs of 
‘‘ mind, the kings and nations you have conquered. How 
“ much more ftiould you be induced to do this, after a vi<To- 
“ ry which gives you the empire of the univerfe? Hencefor- 
‘‘ ward, being become equal to the gods, lay afide all animo- 
fity again ft mortals, and make the good oi human race your 
foie ftudy for the future.” 

'1 he council was funimoned upon this embafiy, ard after 
having Lnouily examined the afl'air, the ambafliidors were cal- 
led in. Snpio Africanus fpola, and at qu anted tiicm with 
M hat had been refolvcd. He laid, that as the Romans did 
not fufl’er themfelves to be depiclied by adveiTity, oa the 
other lide, they were never too elate firm prafpe* ty: tbit 
tlierefore they would not infift upon any other demands, than 
thofe they had made before the battle: that Antiochus 0i .aid 
evacuate all Afia on this fide mount Taurus: that lie iLall 
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pay all the expences of the war, which were computed at fif- 
teen f thoufaiul Euboean talents, and the payments were fet- 
tled as followj five hundred talents dowm; two thoufand five 
hundred when the fenate fliould have ratified the treaty, and 
the reft in twelve years, a thoufand talents every year: that 
he (hould pay Eumenes the four hundred talents he owed 
him; and the refidue of a payment, on account of corn with 
which the king of Pergamus his father had furnifhed the king 
of Syria; and that he fiioiild deliver twenty hoftages, to be 
chofen by the Romans. He added, The Romans cannot 
perfuade themfelves, that a prince who gives Hannibal rc- 
fuge, is fincerely defiroiis of- peace. They therefore de- 
mancl that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as alfo Thoas 
«« the yEtolian, who was the chief agent in fomenting this 
«« war.” All thefe conditions were accepted. 

L. Cotta was fent to Rome with the ambafiadors of Anti- 
ochus, to acquaint the fenate with the particulars of this nego- 
tiation, and to obtain the ratification of it. Eumenes fet out 
at the fame time for Rome, whither the ambafiadors of the 
cities of xAfia went alfo. Soon after the five hundred taknts 
w»crc paid the conful at Ephefus, hoftages w^ere given for the 
remainder of the payment, and to fecure the other articles 
the treaty, Antiochus, one of the king’s fons, was included in 
the hoftages. He afterwards afeended the throne, and wa i 
furnamed Epiphanes. The inftant Hannibal and Thoas re- 
ceived advice that a treaty was negotiating, concluding that 
they fhould befacrificed by it, they provided for their own 
fafety, by retiring befoie it was concluded. 

The ^tolians had before fent ambafiadors to Rome, to fo- 
licit an accommodation. To fucceed the better, they had the 
afi'urance to fpread a report in Rome, by a knavifh artifice un- 
worthy the character they bore, that the two Scipios had been 
feized and carried oft* at an interview, and that Antiochiis 
had defeated their army. Afterwards, as if this report had 
been true, and they declared impudently that it was fo, they 
aflumed a haughty tone in the fenate, and feemeil to demand 
a peace rather than fue for it. This fliowed they w^ere not 
acquainted with the genius and charadler of the Romans, who 
Lad realon to be offended at them on other accounts. 'Fhcy 
therefore were commanded to leave Rome that very day, and 
Italy in a fortnight. The Romans received Icitcrs frotn the 
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conful foon after, by which it appeared that this report was 
entirely groundlcfs. 

The Romans had juft before raifed M. Fulvius NobiKor 
and Cn. Manlius Vulfo to the confulate. In the divifion of 
the provinces, JEtolia fell by lot to Fulvius, and Afia to Man- 
lius. 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the particulars 
of the vidfory and treaty of peace, filled the whole city with 
joy. Prayers and facrifices were appointed, by way of thankf- 
giving, for three days. < 

After this religious folemnity was over, the fenate immedi- 
ately gave audience, firft to Eumencs, and afterwards to the 
ambaifadors. At this audience, one of the moft important af- 
fairs that had ever been brought before the fenate, and which 
concerned all the Grecian cities of Afia, was to be confidered. 
It is well known that liberty in general is precious and dear 
to all men. But the Greeks in particular were inexpreffibly 
jealous of theirs. They confidered it as an eftate of inheri- 
tance, which had devolved to them from their anceftors; and 
as a peculiar privilege that diftinguifhed them from all other 
nations. And, indeed, the lead attention to the Grecian hif- 
tory will fhow, that liberty was the great motive and princi- 
ple of all their enterprifes and warsj and in a manner the foui 
of their laws, cuftoms, and whole frame of government. 
Philip, and Alexander his fon, gave the firft blow to it, and 
their fucceflbrs had exceedingly abridged, and almoft extir- 
pated it. The Romans had a little before reftored it to all 
the cities of Greece, after having reduced Philip king of Ma- 
cedonia. The cities of Afia, after the defeat of Antiochus, 
were in hopes of the fame indulgence. 1 he Rhodians had fent 
ambaifadors to Rome, principally to folicit that grace for the 
Greeks of Afia; and it was immediately the inteieft of king 
Eumenes to oppofe it. This is the fubjecli on v/hich the fe- 
nate are now to debate, and of which the deciiion held all 
Europe and Afia in fufpence. 

Eumenes being firft admitted to audience, he opened his 
fpcech with a ftiort compliment to iIil fenate, for the glorious 
proteftion they had granted him, in freeing himfclf and his 
brother, when befieged in Pergamus, the capital of his king- 
dom, by Antiochus; and in fecuring his kingdom againft the 
nhjuft enterprifes of that prince. He afterwards congratulat- 
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ed the Romans on the happy ftifecefs of their arma both by 
fea and Jaiul -, and on the famous vidlory they had jull before 
gained, by which they had driven AnliocJuis out of Europe, 
as well as all Afra fiLuated on this lide of mount Taurus, He 
added, that as to liimfclf and the ferviec he had endeavoured 
to do the Romans, lie chofe rather to have thofe things relat- 
ed by their generahs, than by himft jf. The modefly of his 
behaviour was univerfally applauded; but he was defired to 
fpecify the particulars in which the fenate and people of Rome 
could oblige him, and what lie had to a Ik of them; allhring 
him, that he might rely on their good inclinations towards 
him. He replied, that if the choice of a recompcncc was 
propofed to him by others, and he were permitted to confult 
the fenate, he then would be fo free, as to alk that venerable 
body what anfwer it would be proper for him to make, in 
order that he might not infift upon immoderate and unreafon- 
pblc ilemands; but that, as it was from the fenate that lie cx- 
peefted to be gratified in all he fliould require, he thought ii 
mon: advifable to depend entirely on their geiicrofity. Me was 
again defired to explain hiinfelf clearly and without ambigui- 
ty. In this muUjgl conteil between pclitenefs and refpec^l, 
Eumenes, not bemg able to prevail with himfelf to be out- 
done, quitted the aflembly.’ The fenate Rill perfifted in their 
firft refolution; and the reafon they gave for it w^as, that the 
king knew what k belt fuited his intereft to alk. He there- 
fore was brought in again, and obliged to explain himfelf. 

He then made the following fpeech, “ I (hould have Rill 
continued filcnt, did J not know that the Rhodian ambaila- 
d(^r^, whom you will foon admit to audience, will make 
“ fuch demands ns arc dire£lly contrary to my intcreR. 
“ Tliey will plead, in your prefence, the caufc of all the Clve- 
cian cities of Aha, and pretend that they all oug^ t to be 
declared free. Now, can it be doubted that their intention 
“ in this is, to deprive me, not only of thofe cities which will 
“ be delivered, but of fuch as were anciently my tribu- 
taries; and thvit their view is, by fo fignnl a fcrvice, to fub- 
jedl them efFecfually to thcmfelves, under the fpecious title 
of confederate cities? They will not fail to expatiate Rrongly, 
on their own difintereRcdnefs; and to fay, that they do 
“ not fpeak for themfelvcs, but merely for your glory and rc- 
putation. You therefoie will certainly not fuRcr yourfelves 
to be impofed upon by fuch difeourfe; and arc far from 
“ defignlng, eitlier to difeover an affected inequality towards 
your allied, by humbling foirc, and raking others in an im- 
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moderate degree j or to allow better conditions to thofc who 
carried arms againft yod, than to fuch as have always been 
« your friends and allies. With regard to my particular pre- 
teiifions, and my perfonal intereft, thefe I can eahly give 
up*, but as to your kindaefs, and the marks of friendfliip 
“ with which you have been pleafed to honour me, I niuft 
confefs that I cannot, without pain, fee others triumph over 
me in that particular. This is the moll precious part of 
the inheritance I received from my father, who was the lirll 
potentate, in all Greece and Afia, that had the advantage 
of concluding an alliance, and of joining in friendihip with 
“ you; and who cultivated it with an inviolable conftancy and 
fidelity to his lateft breath. He was far from confining 
himfelf in thofe points to mere proteftations of kindnefs 
and good will. In all the wars you made in Greece, 
“ whether by fea or land, he conftaritly followed your ftand- 
‘‘ ards, and aided you with all his forces, with fuch a zeal 
as none of your allies can boaft. It may even be faid, that 
his attachment to your intereft, in the laft and ftrongelt 
proof he gave of his fidelity, was the caufe of his death: 
for the fire and vigour with which he exhorted the Buco- 
tians to engage in alliance with you, occafioned the fatal 
accident that brought him to his end in a few days. 1 al- 
ways thought it my duty to tread in his fteps, firmly per- 
fuaded that nothing could be more honourable. It indeed 
was not polfible for me to exceed him in zeal and attach- 
ment to your fervice: but then the pofture of affairs, and 
‘‘ the war againft Antiochus, have furnifhed me more oppor- 
“ tunities than my father had, of giving you proofs of this. 

That prince, who was very powerful in Europe, as well as 
‘‘ Afia, offered me his daughter in marriage : he engaged him- 
felf to recover all thofe cities which had revolted from me : 
‘‘ he promifed to add confiderable countries to my dominions, 
upon condition that I ftiould join with him againft you. 
“ I will not affume any honour to myfelf from not accepting 
“ offers which tended to alienate me from your friendfhip; 

and indeed, how would it have been pofTible for me to do 
“ this? 1 will only take notice of what I thought myfelf bound 
to do in your favour, as one who was your ancient friend 
and ally. I affifted your generals both by fea and land, 
with a far greater number of troops, as well as a much lar- 
‘‘ ger quantity of provifions, than any of your allies: 1 was 
preferit in ail your naval engagements, and thefe were maq^y; 
and have fpared myfelf no toils nor dangers. I fuffered 
VoL. V/ Bb 
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the hardihips of a fiege, the moft grievous condition of war, 
and was blocked up in Pcrgamus, exppfed every moment to 
the lofs of my crown and life. Having dil'engaged myfelf 
from this fiege, whilft Antiochus on one fide, and Seleucus 
his fon on the other, were ftill encamped in my dominions; 
negle£ling entirely my own intereft, 1 failed with my whole 
fleet to the Hellefpont, to meet Scipio your conful, purpofe- 
ly to aflift him in pafling it-- I never quitted the conful 
from his arrival in Afia; not a foldier in your camp has 
“ exerted himfclf more than my brother and myfelf. I have 
been prefent in every aftion whether of foot or horfe. In 
“ the laft engagement, I defended the poft which the conful 
affigned me. 1 will not afle whether, in this particular, any 
** of your allies deferve to be compared with me. One thing 
** I will be fo confident as to affert, that I may put myfelf in 
parallel with any of thofe kings or ftates, on whom you 
** have beftowed the higheft marks of your favour. Mafi- 
nifla had been your enemy before he became your ally: he 
he did not come over to you with powerful aids, and at a 
time when he enjoyed the full poiTeffion of his kingdom; 
but an exile, driven from his kingdom ; plundered of all 
his pofleffions, and deprived of all his forces, he fled to your 
** camp, with a fquadron of horfc, in order to feek an afyluin 
« as well as aid in his misfortunes. Neverthelcfs, becaufe he 
has fince ferved you faithfuHy againft Syphax and the Car- 
thaginians, you have not only reftored him to the throne of 
his anceftors; but, by bellowing on him great part of 
Syphax’s kifigdom, you have made him one of the moft 
« powerful monarchs of Africa. What therefore may we not 
expeft from your liberality; we, who have ever been your 
“ allies, and never your enemies.^ My father, my brothers, 
and myfelf, have, on all occafions, drawn our fvvords in your 
« caufe, both by fca and land; not only in Afia, but at a great 
diftance from oor native country, in Peloponncfus, Bceotia, 
and jflttolia, during the v/ars againft Philip, Antiochus, and 
the j^ltolians. Perhaps feme one may alk, what are your 
preten lions? Since you force me to explain myfelf, they 
arc as follows. If, in repulfing Antiochus beyond mount 
« Taurus, your intention was to leize upon that country, in 
order to unite it to your empire, I could not wilh for bet- 
ter neighbours, none being more able to fecure my domi- 
nions. But if you are refolved to refign it, and to recall 
your armies from thence, I dare prefume to fay, that none of 
your allies deferve advantages from you better than myfelf. 
Yet, fomc may obferve, it is great and glorious to deliver 
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Cities from fliwerjr, and to reftore them tlieir liberty. I grant 
«« it, provided they had never exercifed hodilities againlt you. 
But then, if they have been fo far attached to Antiochub' 
ititerell, will it not be much more worthy of your wifdum 
and juitice, to bellow your favours on allies who have ferv- 
“ cd you faithfully, than on enemies who have ufcd their en- 
« dcavours to deilroy you 

The fenate was exceedingly pleafcd with the king’s ha- 
rangue; and (ho wed evidently, that they were determined to 
do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. Tlie 
perfon who fpoke in their name, after repeating the origin of 
their amity with the Romans, and the ferviccs they had done 
them, firft in the war againft Philip, and afterwards in that 
againft Antiochus: Nothing,” fiys he, direfting himfclf to 
the fenators, grieves us fo much at this time, as to find our- 
« felves obliged to engage in a difpute with Eumcncs, that 
prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republic and our- 
« felws have the mod faithful and mod cordial refpctfl. The 
circumdance wdiich divides and feparates us on this occa- 
«« fion, does not proceed from a difparity of minds, but from a 
difference of conditions. We are free, and Eumencs is a 
“ king. It is natural that we, being a free people, diould 
‘‘ plead for the liberty of others; and that kings Ihould en- 
deavouf to make all things pay homage to their Ibvereign 
fway. However this be, the circumdance wliich perplcxe.s 
us on this occafion, is, not fo much the affair in itfelf, which 
“ feems to be of fuch a nature, that you cannot be very much 
divided in opinion about it, as the regard we ouglu to fhow 
to fo augud a prince as Eumenes. If there was no other 
way of acknowledging the important fervices of a king, 
your confederate and ally, but in fubje^ling free cities to 
“ his power, you then might be doubtful; from the fear you 
might be under, either of not difeovering gratitude enough 
towards a prince who is your friend; or of renouncing your 
principles, and the glory you have acquired in the war a- 
« gaind Philip, by redoring all the Grecian cities to their li- 
berty. But fortune has put you in fuch a condition, as 
not to fear cither of thofe inconveniences. The immortal 
gods be praifed, the viclory you have fo lately gained, by 
which you acquire no lefs riches than glory, enables you to 
aqquit yourfelves eafily of what you call a debt. Lycaonia, 
** the two, Phrygias, all Pifidia, Cherfonefus, and the country 
contiguous to it, are fubjedled by you. One thiefe pip- 
Bb a 
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“ vInces is alone capable of enlarging confulerably the domi- 
“ nions of Eumenes*, but all of them together will equal him 
« to the moft powerful kings. You therefore may, at one 
and the fame time, recompence very largely your allies, and 
not depart from the maxims which form the glory of your 
empire. The fame motive prompted you to march againll 
Philip and Antiochus. As the caufe is the fame, the like 
iffiie is expecEled ; not only becaufe you yourfclves have al- 
ready fet the example, but becaufe your honour requires it. 
others engage in war, merely to dlfpolTefs their neighbours 
“ of forae country, fome city, fortrefs, or fea-port; but you, 
** O Romans, never drew the fword from fuch motives; when 
you fight, it is for glory; and it is this circumftance infpircs 
all nations with a reverence and awe for your name and cm- 
‘‘ pire, almoft equal to that which is paid to the gods. The 
bufinefs is to preferve that glory. You have undertaken 
“ to refeue, from the bondage of kings, and to reftore to its 
‘‘ ancient liberty, a nation famous for its antiquity; and (till 
more renowned for its glorious aftions, and its exquilitc 
‘‘ tafte for the polite arts and fciences. It is the whole na- 
tion you have taken under your proteftion, and you have 
promifed it to them to the end of time. The cities lituated 
in Greece itfelf, are not more Grecian than the colonics 
“ they fettled in Afia. A change of country has not wrought 
any alteration in our origin or manners. All . the Greek 
“ cities in Afia have endeavoured to rival our ancellors ami 
founders, in virtue and in knowledge. Many perfons in 
« this afiembly have feen the cities of Greece ami Afia: tiie 
“ only difference is, that we are fituated at a farther diftance 
from Rome. If a difference in climate (hould change the 
nature and difpofition of men, the inhabitants of Marfeilles, 
furrounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous nations, 
“ fhould neccffarily have long fince degenerated; and yet we 
are informed that you have as great regard for them, as if 
<< they lived in the center of Greece. And indeed, they have 
«« retained, not only the found of the language, the drefs, and 
« the whole exterior of the Greeks; but have alfo preferved 
« Hill more their manners, laws, and genius, and all thefc pure 
and uncorrupted, by their corrcfpondencc with the neigh- 
bouring nations. Mount Taurus is now the boundary of 
your empire. Every country on this fide of it, ought not 
to appear remote from you. Wherever you have carried 
your arms, convey thither alfo the genius and form of your 
government.' Let the barbarians, who are accuftomed to 
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« flavery, continue under the empire of kings, fince it is grate- 
<< ful to them. The Greeks, in the mediocrity of their prc- 
fent condition, think it glorious to imitate your exalted fcn- 
timents. Born and nurtured in liberty, they know you will 
not deem it a crime in them to be jealous of it, as you 
yourfelves are fo. Formerly, their own ftrength was fuffi- 
cient to fecure the empire to them; but now, they implore 
the gods that it may be enjoyed for ever by thofe people, 
with whom they have placed it. All they defrre is, that you 
would be pleafed to protedl, by the power of your arms, 
« their liberties, as they are now no longer able to defend 
«« them by their own. But, fays fomebody, fome of thofe 
cities have favoured Antiochus. Had not the others favour- 
“ ed Philip alfo; and the Tarentines, Pyrrhus? To cite but 
one people, Carthage, your enemy as well as rival, enjoys 
«« its liberties and laws. Confider, O Romans, the engage- 
ments which this example lays you under. Will you in- 
(lulge to Eumenes* ambition,' I beg his pardon for the ex- 
prellion, what you refufed to your own juft indignation? 
« As for us Rhodians, in this, as well as in all the wars which 
«« you have carried on in our countries, we have endeavoured 
to behave as good and faithful allies*, and you. arc to judge 
whether we have really been fuch. Now we enjoy peace, 
wc are fo free as to give you a counfcl which nuift necef- 
farily be glorious to you. If you follow it, it will demon- 
ft rate to the univerfe, that however nobly you obtain vic- 
“ tories, you yet know how to make a nobler ufe of them.” 

It was impolfible to forbear applauding this fpcech, and it 
was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. 'Phe I'cnate 
found itfclf on this occafion divided and oppolcd by clifl'crent 
feiulnjents and duties, of whofe importance and jiifticc they 
were feiilible, but which, at the fame time, it was dillicult to 
reconcile on lliis occafton. On one fide, gratitude, with re- 
gard to the ferviccs of a king, who had adhered to them with 
inviolable zeal and fidelity, made a ilrong impreflion on tlieir 
minds: on the other, they eariieftly wilhecl to have it thought, 
that the foie view of their undertaking this war was, to re- 
flore the Grecian cities to their liberty. It muft be confcl- 
fed, that the motives on both Tides were exceedingly ftrong. 
I'he refioring of every part of Greece to its liberties and laws, 
after Philip’s defeat, had acquired the Romans a reputation 
•infinitely fuperi6r to all otlicr triumphs. Bui then it would 
be dangerous to difpkafe fo powerful a prince as Kumcncs^ 
and it wa*« the iater'dl of tlie Romans to bring ovv^r other 
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kings to tkcir fide, by the attraclive charms of advantage. 
However, the wifdom of the fenate knew how to conciliate 
thefe different duties. 

Antiochus* ambaffadors were brought in after thofe of 
Rhodes, and all they requefted of the fenate v/as, to confirm 
the peace which L. Scipio had granted them. They complied 
with their defire, and accordingly fomc days jifter, it alfo was 
ratified in the affembly of the people. 

The ambaffadors of the Afiatic cities were likewife heard, 
and the anfwer made them was, that the fenate would dif- 
patch, purfuant to their ufual cuftom, ten commiffioners to 
inquire intoj and fettle the affairs of Afia. It was told them 
in general, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and Myfia, (hould 
thenceforward be fubjeft to king Eumenes. The Rhodians 
were allotted the poffeffion of Lycia, and that part of Caria 
which lies neareft to Rhodes, and part of Pifidi^. In both 
thefe diftributions, fuch cities were excepted as enjoyed their 
Treedom, before the battle fought againfl Antiochus. It was 
enabled, that the reft of the cities of Afia, which had paid 
tribute to Attalus, ihould alfo pay it to Eumenes; and that 
fuch as had been tributaries to Antiochus, lliould be free and 
exempt from contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians feemed very well fatisfied witK 
this new regulation. The latter requefted as a favour, that 
the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cilicia, defeended originally, 
as well as themfelves, from the people of Argos, might be re* 
ftored to their liberty. The fenate, after confulting Anti- 
ochus’ ambailadors on that head, informed the Rhodians of 
the violent oppofition which thofe ambaffadors had made to 
their requeft; becaufe Soles, as fituated beyond mount Tau- 
rus, was not included in the treaty. However, that if they 
imagined the honour of Rhodes was concerned in this demand, 
they would again attempt to overcome their repugnance. The 
Rhodians, returning the meft hearty thanks*once more to the 
Romans, for the great favours they vouchfafed them, anfwer- 
ed, that it was far from their intention to inteirupt the peace 
in any manner, and retired highly fatisfied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to jEmilius Rhegillus, 
who had gained a viftory at fca over the admiral of Antio- 
chus’ fleet; and ftill more juftly to L. Scipio, who had con- 
quered the king in perfon. afl'umed the furname of Afi- 
aticus, that his titles might not be inferior to thofe of his bio- 
ther, upon whom that of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended the war againft Antiochus, which was not of 
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long duration, coft the Romans but little blood, and yet con- 
tributed very much to the aggrandizing of their empire. But, 
at the fame time, this viftory contributed alfo, in another 
manner, to the decay and ruin of that very empire^ by intro- 
ducing into Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, a tafte 
and love for luxury and efFeminate pleafures; for it is from 
this viflory over Antiochus, and the coliiqueft of AGa, that 
Pliny ^ dates the depravity and corruption of manners in the 
republic of Rome, and the fatal changes which enfued it. A- 
Ga vanquifhed by the Roman arms, afterwards vanquilhed 
Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth extinguilhed in that city 
a love for the ancient poverty and fimplicity, in which its 
ftrength and honour confided. Luxury f , that in a manner 
entered Rome in triumph with the fuperb fpoils of Afia, 
brought with her in her train irregularities and crimes of every 
kind, made greater havoc in the city than the mightied armies 
could have done, and in that manner avenged the conquered 
globe. 

REELECTIONS ON THE CONDUCT OF THE ROMANS RESPECT- 
ING THE GRECIAN STATES, AND THE KINGS OF EUROPE 
AND ASIA. 

T HE reader begins to difeover, in the events before related, 
one of the principal chara£leridics of the Romans, which will 
foon determine the fate of all the dates of Greece, and pro- 
duce an almod general change in the univerfe, 1 mean, a 
fpirit of fovercignty and dominion. This charafteridic does 
not difplay itfelf at fird in its full extent; it reveals itfelf only 
by degrees; and it is but by infcnfible progrelfions, wliich at 
the fame time are rapid enough, that we fee it carried at lad 
to its greated height. 

It mud be confeffed, that this people, on ccvtaiii occafions, 

c Piin. I. xiii. c. 3. 

•‘Armis vitit, vitiis vidus eft. SiNi:c..dc Alex. 

f Priina peregriilos obftcciia pccunia morex 
Intulit, ct turpi frcgcrunt fecuU luxu 
Divitix mollcs — ■■■ 

Nullum crimen abeft facinufq^uc libidincs, cx q^uo- 

• Paupertas Roaiana perit 

iii;«vior armis 

Luxuria incubuit, vidlumquc ulcilcitur orbem. 

Juv>’.N. I. ii. Satvr. 6 . 
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ftow fuch a moJeration and difmtercftcdnefs, as, to confidcr 
them only from their outfidc, exceed every thing we meet with 
in hidory, and to which it fecms inconfillcnt to refufe praifc. 
Was there ever a more delightful or more glorious day, than 
that in which the Romans, after having carried on a long and 
ilangerous war; after crolTing feas, and exhauding their trea- 
fures; caufed a herald to proclaim, in a general aflembly, that 
the Roman people rcftored all the cities to their liberty; 
and defired to reap no other fruit by their viflory, than the 
noble plcafure of doing good to nations, the bare remembrance 
of whofe ancient glory fufllced to endear them to the Romans? 
The defeription of that immortal day can hardly be read with- 
out tears, and without being afFefted with a kind of enthufi- 
afm of efteem and admiration. 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian dates proceeded mere- 
ly from a principal of generoGty, void of all interefted motives; 
had the whole tenor of the conduft of the Romans been of 
the fame nature with fuch exalted fentiments ; nothing could 
podibly have been more auguft, or more capable of doing hon- 
our to a nation. But if we penetrate ever fo little beyond this 
glaring o^f^fide, we foon perceive, that this fpecious modera- 
tion of the Romans was entirely founded on a profound po- 
licy; wife indeed, and prudent, according to the ordinary 
rules of government, but, at the fame time, very remote from 
that noble difintereftednefs fo highly extolled on the prefent 
occafion. It may be affirmed, that the Grecians then aban- 
doned themfelvcs to a ftupid joy; fondly imagining that they 
were really free, ,becaufe the Romans declared them fo. 

Greece, in the times I am now fpeaking of, was divided 
between two powers; I mean the Grecian republics and Ma- 
cedonia; and they were always engaged in war; the former, 
to preferve the remains of their ancient liberty; and the latter, 
to complete their fubjeftion. The Romans, being perfeftly 
well acquainted with this ftate of Greece, were fenfible, that 
they needed not be under any apprehenfions from thofe little 
republics, which w'ere grown weak through length of years, 
by intefline feuds, mutual jealouGes, and the wars they had 
been forced to fupport againfl foreign powers. But Macedo- 
nia, which was poflefled of well-difciplined troops, inured to 
all the toils of war; which had continually in view the glory^ 
of its former monarchs; which had formerly extended its 
conquefts to the extremities of the globe; which ftill harbour- 
ed an ardent, though chimerical defire of attaining univerfal 
empire; and which had a kind of natural alliance with the 
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kings of Egypt and Syria, fprung from the fame origin, and 
united by the common interefts of monarchy: Macedonia, I 
fay, gave juft alarms to Rome, which, from the ruin of 
Carthage, had no obftacles left with regard to their ambitious 
defigns, but thofe powerful kingdoms tliat (hared the reft of 
the world between them, and especially Macedonia, as it lay 
iieareft to Italy. 

To balance, therefore, the powder of Macedon, and to difpof- 
fefs Philip of the aids he llattercd himfelf he fhould receive 
from the Greeks, which, indeed, had they united ?dl their 
forces with his, in order tooppofc this common enemy, would 
perhaps have made him invincible with regard to the Romans; 
in this view, I fay, this latter people declared loudly in favour 
of thofe republics; made it their glory to take them under 
their protection, and that with am other deHgn, in outward 
appearance, than to defend them again ft their opprefTors; and 
fr.rther, to attach them by a (till ftronger tie, they hung cut 
to them a fpecioiis bait, as a reward (or their fidelity, I mean 
liberty, of which all tlie republics in queftion were inexprefii- 
bly jealous; and which the Macedonian monarchs had perpe- 
tually difputcdwith them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and fwallowed very greedily 
by the generality of the Greeks, whofe views penetrated no 
farther. But the nioft judicious and moft clear-fighted among 
them difeovered the danger that lay concealed beneath this 
charming bait; and accordingly they exhorted the people 
from time to time, in their public afiVmblics, to bewMre of 
this cloud that was gathering in the weft; and which, chan- 
ging on a fudden into a dreadful tempeft, would break like 
thunder over their heads, to their utter deltruftion. 

Nothing could be more gentle and equitable thmn the con- 
du£l of the Romans in the beginning. They afted with the 
utmoft moderation towards fuch ftates and nations as addref- 
fed them for proteclion; they luccoured them againft their 
enemies; took the utmoft pains in terminating their difterences, 
and in fupprefllng all troubles which arofe amongft them; 
and did not demand the lead recompcnce for all thefe fcrviccs 
done their allies. By thefe me. ms their authority gaineil 
ftrength daily, and prepared the nations for entire fubjeclion. 

And indeed, upon pretence of offering them their good 
offices, of entering into tlicir interefts, and of reconciling 
them, they rendered themfclves the fovercign arbiters of thofe 
whom tliey had reftored to liberty; and whom they now coii- 
fidered, in fomc me^tfurc, as their freedmen. They iifcd to 
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dq>ute commiffioncrs to them, to inquire into their com- 
piaints, to weigli and examine the rcafons on both fides, and 
to decide their quarrels: but when the articles were of fuch a 
nature, that tlitre was no pofiibility of reconciling them on 
the fpoE, they invited them to fend their deputies to Rome. 
But after ward S' they ufed to fummon thofe who refufed to be 
reconciled y obliged them to plead their caufe before the fc- 
natc, and even to appear in perfon there. From arbiters and 
mediators, being become fupreme judges, they foon alTumtd 
a nvagifterial tone, looked upon their decrees as irrevocable 
decifions, were greatly offended when the moft implicit obe- 
dience was not paid to them, and gave the name of rebellion 
to a fecond refiftance: thus there arofe, in the Roman fenatc, 
a tribunal, which judged all nations and kings, from which 
there was no appeal. This tribunal, at the end of every War, 
determined the rewards and punifhments due to all parties. 
They difpofl'effed the vanquifhed nations of part of their terri- 
tories, in order to beflow them on their allies, by which they 
did two things, from which they reaped a double advantage; 
for they thereby engaged in the intereft of Rome, fuch kings 
as were injpways formidable to them; and weakened others, 
whofe friendfliip the Romans could not expeff, and whole 
arms they had reafon to dread. 

We fliall hear of one of the chief magiftrates in the repub- 
lic of the Achaeans inveigh ftrongly in a public aflembly a- 
gainft this unjuft ufurpation, and afk by what title the Ro- 
mans arc empowered to aflume fo haughty an afeendant over 
riiem; whctlier iheir republic was not as free and indepen- 
dfnt as that of Rome; by wdiat right the latter pretended to 
force the Achxaiis to account for their condudf ; whether 
they M'ouid be pleafed, fhould the Achaians, in their turn, 
officioufly pretend to inquire into their affairs; and whether 
matters ought not to be on the fame foot on both fides? All 
ihcfe refleftions were very reafonable, juft, and unanfwcrable; 
and the Romans liad no advantage in the quellion but force. 

They a^lcd in the fame manner, and ^heir politics were the 
fame, wdth regard to their treatment of kings. They firlt 
won over to their intereft fuch among them as were the weak- 
eft, and confequcntly the leaft formidable : they gave them 
the title of allies, whereby their perfons were rendered in 
fome meafure ficred and inviolable ', and was a kind of fafe- 
guard again ft other kings more powerful than themfelves : 
they increafed their revenues, and enlarged their territories, 
tokl them fee wh^t they might expeft from their proti,6rion. 
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It was this raifed the kingdom of Pergamus to fo exalted a 
pitch of grandeur. 

After this, the Romans invaded, upon different pretences, 
thofe great potentates, who divided Europe and Afia. And, 
how haughtily did they treat them, even before they had con- 
quered! A powerful king, confined within a narrow circle 
by a private man of Rome, was obliged to make his anfwer 
before he quitted it; how imperious was this ! But then, how 
did they treat vanquifhed kings ? They command them to de- 
liver up their children, and the heirs to their crown, as hof- 
tages and pledges of their fidelity and good behaviour -, oblige 
them to lay down their arms *, forbid them to declare war, or 
to conclude any alliance, without fird obtaining their leave ; 
haoiih them to the other fide of the mountains ; and leave 
them, in ftriftnefs of fpeech, only an empty title, and a vain 
fliadow of royalty, diveded of all its rights and. advantages. 

We are not to doubt, but that providence had decreed to 
the Romans the fovereignty of the world, and the feriptures 
had prophefied their future grandeur : but they were Itran- 
gers to thofe divine oracles; and befides, the bare predidion 
of their conqueds was no judification with regar^jk to them. 
Although it be difficult to affirm, and dill more fo to prove, 
that this people had, from their fird rife, formed a plan, in 
order to conquer and fubjecfl all nations ; it cannot be denied 
but that, if we examine their whole conduft attentively, it 
will appear that they afted as if they had a fore-knowledge of 
this ; and that a kind of indin£f determined them to conform 
to it in all things. 

But be this as it will, we fee, by the event, to what this 
fo-much-boaded lenity and moderation of the Romans was 
confined. Enemies to the liberty of all nations; having the 
utmod contempt for kings and monarchy; looking upon the 
whole univerfe as their prey, they grafped, with infatiable 
ambition, the conqued of the whole world: they feized in- 
diferiminately all provinces and kingdoms, and extended their 
empire over all nations ; in a word, they preferibed no other 
limits to their vad projects, but thofe which deferts and feas 
made it impoffibie to pafs. 
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SECTION viir. 

J.TOLIANS AND ASIATIC CAULS SUBDUED BY FULVIUS AND 
MANLIUS, DEATH OF ANTIOCHUS, AND DANIEL’s PRO- 
PHECY. 

During the expedition of the Romans in Afia fome 
commotions had happened in Greece. Amynander, by the 
aid of the -^colians, was reftored to his kingdom of Atha- 
mania, after having driven out of his cities the Macedonian 
garrifons that held them for king Philip. He deputed fome 
ambaffadors to the fenate of Rome ; and others into Afia to 
the two Scipios, who were then at Enhefus, after their fignal 
viftory ever Antiochus, to excufe his having employed the 
arms of the j^uolians againft Philip, and alfo to make his 
complaints of that prince. 

The TEtolians had likewife undertaken fome enterprifes a- 
gainft Philip, in which they had met with tolerable fuccefs : 
but, when they heard of Antiochus' defeat, and found that 
the ambali'adors they had fent to Rome were returning from 
thence, without being able to obtain any of their demands, 
and that Fulvius the conful was aftually marching againll 
them, they were feized with real alarms. Finding it would 
he impoffible for them to refiil the Romans by force of arms, 
they again had recourfe to entreaties; and, in order to inforce 
them, they engaged the Athenians and Rhodians to join their 
ambaffadors to thofe whom they were going to fend to Rome, 
in order to fue for peace. 

'Ehe conful being arrived in Greece, he, in conjunflioii 
with the E'pircts, had laid fiege to Anibracia, in which was 
a Urong garrilon of jEtolians, who had made a vigorous de- 
fence. However, being at laft perfuaded that it would be 
impofiible for them to hold out long againll the Roman arms, 
they fent new ambaffadors to the conful, inveiling them with 
loll powers to conclude a treaty on any conditions. Thofe 
which were propofed to them being judged exceedingly fe- 
vere, tlie ambali'adors, notwithftanding their full powers, de- 
fired that leave might be granted them to confult the afTembly 
dice more; but the members of it were difpleafed with them 
for it, and therefore fent them back, with orders to terminate 
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the affair. During this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian 
ambafladors, whom the fenate had fent back to the conful, 
were come to him, to whom Amynander had alfo repaired. 
The latter having great credit in the city of Ambracia, where 
he had fpent many years of his baniflimcnt, prevailed with 
the inhabitants to furrender themfclves at laft to the conful. 
A peace was alfo granted to the TVhoIians. The chief condi- 
tions of the treaty were as follow : they fliould firlt deliver up 
their arms and horfes to the Romans ; fhoiild pay them a 
thoufaiid talents of filver, about an hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds fterling, half to be paid down diredlly : fhould 
reftore to both the Romans, and their allies, all the deferters 
and prifoners: fliould look upon, as their enemies and friends, 
all tliofe who were fuch to the Romans: in fine, ftiould give 
up foriy hofta-ges, to be chofen by the conful. Their ambaf- 
fadors’ being arrived in Rome, to ratify the treaty there, they 
found the people highly exafperated againfl the Ailtolians, as 
well on account of their palt condu£l, as the complaints nude 
againft them by Philip, in his letters written on that head. 
At la 11, however, the Icnate were moved by their intreaties, 
and thofe of the ambafladors of Athens and Rhodes, who 
concurred in them; and therefore they ratified the treaty con- 
formably to the conditions which the conful had preferibed. 
Tlie A:holians weie permitted to pay in gold the fum impofed 
on them, in fuch a manner, that every piece of gold fhould 
be ellimaled at ten times the value of ten pieces of filver of 
the fame weight, which fliows the proportion between gold 
and filver at that time. 

^ Fulvius tlic conful, after he had terminated the war with 
the A^tolians, crofled into the ifland of Cephalenia, in ord'. r 
to fubdue it. All the cities, at the firft fummons, furrender- 
ed immediately. The inhabitants of Same only, after fub- 
mltting to the conqueror, were forry for what they had done, 
and accordingly fhiut their gates againlt the Romans, whiclt 
obliged them to befiege it in form. Same made a very vigo- 
rous defence, infomuch that it was four months before tiic 
conful could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnefus, wliither lie was cal- 
led by the people of and Sparta, to decide the difftr- 

ences which interrupted their tranquillity. 

The general aflembly of the Achajans had from time im- 
niemorial been held at jilgium: but Philopoemen, v/ho thai 
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was an ofiicer of (bate, refoived to change that cuftom^ and 
to caufc the aflembly to be held fucceflively in all the cities 
which formed the Achaean league; and that very year he 
fummoned it to Argos. The conful would not oppofe this 
motion; and though his inclination led him to favour the 
inhabitants of -/Egium, becaufe he thought their caqfe the 
moll juft; yet, feeing that the other party would certainly 
prevail, he withdrew from the aflembly, without declaring 
his opinion. 

^ But the affair relating to Sparta was ftill more intricate, 
and, 'at the fame time, of greater importance. Thofe who 
had been banifted from that city by Nabis the tyrant, had 
fortified themfelves in towns and caftles along the coaft, and 
from thence infefted the Spartans. The latter had attacked, 
in the night, one of thofe towns, called Las, and carried it, 
but were foon after driven out of it. This enterprife alarm- 
ed the exiles, and obliged them to have recourfe to the Achae- 
ans. Philopocmen, who at that time was in employment, fe- 
cretly favoured the exihs; and endeavoured, on all occafions, 
to Icffen the credit and authority of Sparta On his motion, 
a decree was enafled, the purport of which was, that Quin- 
tius and the Romans, having put the towns and caftlcs of the 
fca-coaft of Laconia under the proteftion of the Achwans, 
and having forbidden the Lacedemonians accefs to it; and 
the latter having, however, attacked the town called Las, and 
killed fome of the inhabitants; tlie Achaean aflembly demand- 
ed that the contrivers of that maffacre Ihould be delivered 
up to them; and ^hat otherwife they fliould be declared vio- 
lators of the treaty. Ambafladors were deputed to give them 
notice of this decree, A demand, made in fo haughty a tone, 
exceedingly exafperated the Lacedemonians. Phey immedi- 
ately put to death thirty of thofe who had held a correfpon- 
dence with Philopocmen and the exiles, diflblved their alli- 
ance with the Achseans, and fent ambafladors to Fulvius the 
conful, who was then in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta 
under the protection of the Romans, and to intreat him to 
come and take pofleflion of it. When the Achacans receiv- 
ed advice of what had been tranfaCted in Sparta, they unani- 
moully declared war againft that city, which began by fome 
flight incurfions both by fea and land; the fcafbn being too 
^ far advanced for undertaking any thing confiderable. 

The conful, being arrived in Peloponnefus, heard both 
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pirties in a public aflcmbly. The debates were exceedingly 
warm, and carried to a great height on both fuics. Without 
coming to arty determination, the firft thing he did was, to 
command them to lay down their arms, and to fend their rc- 
fpe£livc ambafTadors to Rome; and accordingly they repaired 
thither immediately, and were admitted to audience* TIjc 
league with the Achxans was in great confidcratioii at 
Rome, but, at the fame time, the Romans did not care to 
difguft the Lacedemonians entirely. The fenate therefore re- 
turned an obfeure and ambiguous anfwer, which has not 
come down to us, whereby the Achaeans might flatter them- 
feives, that they were allowed full power to infeft Sparta; 
and the Spartans, that fuch power was very much limited 
and reftrained. 

The Achaeans extended it as they thought proper. Phllo- 
pcemen had been continued in his employment of fiift magi- 
lirate. He marched the army to a fmall diflance from Spar- 
ta without lofs of time; and again demanded to have thofc 
perfons furrendcred to him, who had concerted the entcrprifc 
again ft the town of Las; declaring that they fhould not be 
condemned or punilhed till after being heard. Upon this 
promife, thofe who had been nominated cxprefsly fet out, ac- 
companied by fevcral of the moft illuftrious citizens, who 
looked upon their caufe as their own, or rather as that of die 
public. Being arrived at the camp of the Achrean?, they 
were greatly furprifed to fee the exiles at the head of the 
army. The latter, advancing out of the camp, came to them 
with an infulting air, and began to vent the moft injurious ex- 
preflions againft them; after this, the quarrel growing warm- 
er^ they fell upon therri with great violence, and treated 
them very ignominioufly. In vain did the Spartans implore 
both gods and men, and claimed the right of nations: the 
rabble of the Achaeans, animated by the feditious cries of the 
exiles, joined with them, notwithftanding the protection due 
to ambafladors, and in fpitc of the prohibition of the fupreme 
magiftrate. Seventeen were immediately ftoned to death, 
and feventy-three refeued by the magiftrate out of the hands 
of thofe furious wretches. It was not that he intended, in 
any manner, to pardon them ; but he would not have it faid, 
that they had been put to death without being heard. The 
next day, they were brought before that enraged multitude, 
who, almoft without fo much as hearing them, condemned, 
and executed them all. 

^The reader will naturally fuppofe, that fo unjuft, fo cruel 
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a treatment, threw the Spartans into the dcepeft afflidlion, 
and filled them with alarms. The Aclvxans impofed the 
fame conditions upon them, as they would have done on a 
city that had been taken by ftorm. They gave orders that 
the walls Ihould be demoliflied; that all fuch nierceoaries as 
the tyrants had kept in their fervice, thould leave Laconia ^ 
that the Daves whom thofe tyrants had fet at liberty, and 
there were ^ great number of them, lliould alfo be obliged to 
depart the country in a certain limited time, upon pain of 
being feized by the Achaeans, and fold or carried wherefo- 
cver they thought proper; that the laws and inftitutions of 
Lycurgus lliould be annulled. In fine, that the Spartans 
fliould be alTociated in the Achaean league, with whom they 
Ihould thenceforth form but one body, and follow tiie fame 
cuftoms and ufages. 

'fhe Lacedemonians were not much affllfled at the demo- 
lition of their walls; with which liiey began the execution of 
the orders preferibed them: and indeed it was no great mif- 
fortune to them. * Sparta had long fubfifted without any other 
walls or defence but the bravery of its citizens. * Paufanias 
informs us, that the walls of Sparta were begun to be f built 
in the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and afterwards of 
Pyrrhus; but that they had been completed by Nabis. Livy 
relates alfo, that the tyrants, for their own fecurity, had for- 
tified with walls, all fuch parts of the city as were molt open 
and acceffiblc. The Spartans were therefore not much griev- 
ed at the demolition of thefe walls. But it was with inex- 
preflible regret they faw the exiles, wlio had caufed its cle- 
Itruftion, returning into it, and who might juftly be confider- 
ed as its mod cruel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this Jafl; 
blow, loft all its priftine vigour, and was for many years de- 
pendent on, and fubjefled to the Achaeans. f The moft fatal 
circumftance with regard to Sparta was, the abolition of the 


i In Achaiac. p. 412. 

• Fuerat quondam fine muro Sparta. I’yranni nuper locii patentibus plan- 
ifque objcccrant murum; altiora loca et difficiliora aditu ftationibus arniato- 
luni pro munimento objeftis tutabantur. l.iv. 1. xxxiv. n. 38. 

Spartani iirbem, quam I'emper armis non muria defenderant, turn contra ref- 
ponfa fatorura et veterem xpajorum gloriam, armis diffifi, murorum prsefidio 
includunt. Tantum cos dcgfiicraviffc a niajohbus, ut cum multis fcculis mu- 
i us urbi civium virtus fuerat, tunc cives falvos fc fore non cxiftimaverint, nifi 
inira muros laterent. Juftin. I. xiv. c. 5. 

.f Juilin informs us, that Sparta was fortified with walls, at the time that 
CalTariticr meditated the invafion of Greece. 

I Nulla restantp erat dainno, quam difciplina Lycurgi, cui per feptingentos 
ai,uos alTueverant; fublata. ' Liv. • • 
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laws of Lycurgus, which had continued in force feven hun- 
dred years, and had been the fourcc of all its grandeur and 
glory. 

This cruel treatment of fo renowned a city as Sparta does 
Philopocmen no honour, but, on the contrary, feems to be a 
great blot in his reputation. Plutarch, who juftly ranks him 
among^the greateft captains of Greece, does but juft glance 
at this a6lion, and fays only a word or two^of it. It muft in- 
deed be confeffed, that the caufe of the exiles was favourable 
in itfelf. Tliey had AgcfipoHs at their head, to whom the 
kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged; and they h^d been 
all expelled their country by the tyrants; but fo open a viola- 
tion of the laws of nations, to which Philopocmen gave at 
leaft occafion, if he did not confent to It, cannot be cxcufcd 
in any manner. 

^ It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the Lacede- 
monians made complaints at Rome again ft Philopocmen, as 
having, by this equally unjuft and cruel action, defied the 
power of the republic of Rome, and infulted its majefty. It 
was a long time before they could obtain leave to be heard. 
At laft, * Lepidus the conful wrote a letter to the Achcean 
confederacy, to complain of the treatment which the Lacede- 
monians had met with. However, Philopocmen and the A- 
ch2eans fent an ambaflador, Nicodemus of Llis, to Rome, to 
juftify their conduft. 

^ In- the lame campaign, and almoft at the fame time that 
Fulvius the conful terminated the war with the j^tolians, 
Manlius, the other conful, terminated that with the Gauls. 
I have taken notice elfewhere, of the inroad thofe nations had 
made into different countries of Europe and Afia under 
Brenniis. The Gauls in queftion had fettled in that part of 
Afia Minor, called from their name, Gallo-Grsecia, or Gal- 
latia; and formed three bodies, three different ftates, theTo- 
liftobogi, the Trocmi, and Teftofages. Thefe had made 
themfelves formidable to all the nations round, and fpread 
terror and alarms on all Tides. The pretence made ufe of for 
declaring war againft them, was, their having aided Antio- 
chus with troops. Immediately after L. Scipio had refigned 
the command of his army to Manlius, the latter fet out from 
Ephefus, and marched againft the Gauls. If Eumencs had 
not been then at Rome, he would have been of great fcrvice 
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to him in his march; however, his brother Attalus fupplied 
his place, and was the confurs guide. The Gauls had ac- 
quired great reputation in every part of this country, which 
they had fubdued by the power of their arms, and had not 
met with the lead oppofition. Manlius judged that it would 
be neceiTary to harangue his forces on this occaCon, before 
they engaged the enemy. I am no ways furprifed,” fays 
lie, that the Gauls Ihould have made their names for- 
midable to, and fpread the ilronged terror in the minds of 
nations, of fo foft and effeminate a cad as the Afiaticc. 
Their tall daturc, their fair flowing hair, which defeends to 
‘‘ their waids; their unwieldy bucklers, their long fwords: 
“ add to this, their fongs, their cries and bowlings, at the 
fird onfet; the dreadful clafliing of their arms and fhields: 
all this may, indeed, intimidate men not accudomed to 
them, but not you, O Romans, whofe viftorious arms 
have fo often triumphed over that nation. Befides, experi- 
dice has taught you, that after the Gauls have fpent their 
fird fire, an obdinatc refidance blunts the edge of their 
<< courage, as well as their bodily drength; and that then, 
quite incapable of fupporting the heat of the fun, fatigue, 
dud, and third, their arms fall from their hands, and they 
“ fink down quite tired and exhauded. Do not imagine 
“ thefe the ancient Gauls, inured to fatigues and dangers. 

The luxurious plenty of the country they have invaded, the 
«« foft temperature of the air they breathe, the effeminacy and 
delicacy of the people among whom they inhabit, have en- 
tirely enervated them. They now are no more than Phry- 
gians in Gallic armour; and the only circumdance I fear 
“ is, that you will not reap much honour by the defeat of a 
rabble of enemies, fo unworthy of difputing vidlcry with 
“ Romans.” 

It was a general opinion, wdth regard to the ancient 
Gauls, tliat a furc way to conquer them, was, to let them 
exhaud their fird fire, which immediately was deadened by 
oppofition; and that when once this edge of their vivacity 
was blunted, they had lod all drength and vigour: that their 
bodies were even incapable of fudaining the flighted fatigues 
long, or withdanding the fun-beams, when they darted with 
ever fo little violence: that, as they were more than men in 
the beginning of an aflion, they were lefs than women at 
the conclufion of it. « " Gallos primo impetu fcroces effe, 
“ quo8 fudinere fati? fit Gallorum quidem ctiam corpo- 
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ra intolerantiflima hboris atque tcftus fluere; primaque eo- 
«« rum prrcUa plus quam virorum, poftrema minus quam fe- 

minarum efle.” 

Thofe who are not acquainted with the genius and charac- 
ter of the modern French, entertain very near the fame idea 
of them. However, the late tranfadlicns in Italy, and efpe- 
cially On the Rhine, mud have undeceived them in that par- 
ticular. Though 1 am very much prejudiced in favour of 
the Greeks ind Romans, 1 queftion whether they ever dil- 
covejed greater patience, relolution, and bravery, than the 
French did at the fiege of Philipfburg. 1 do not (peak mere- 
ly of the generals and oflicers; courage being natural to, and 
in a manner inherent in them: but even the common foldiers 
ihowed fuch an ardour, intrepidity, and greatnefs of foul, as 
amazed the generals. The fight of an army, formidable by 
its numbers, and ftill more fo by the fame and abilities of the 
prince who commanded it, ferved only to animate them the 
more. During the whole courfe of this long and laborious 
fiege, in which they fuflered fo much by the fire of the be- 
fieged, and the heat of the fun; by the violence of the rains 
and inundations of the Rhine; they never once breathed the 
leaft murmur or complaint. They were feen wading through 
great floods, where they were up to the ilioulders in water, 
carrying their clothes and arms over their heads, and after- 
wards marching, quite uncovered, on the Outfide of the tren- 
ches full of water, expofed to the whole fire of the enemy; 
and then advancing with intrepidity to the front of the at- 
tack, demanding, with the loudeft fliouts, that the enemy 
fhould not be allowed capitulation of any kind; and to dread 
no other circumftance, but their being denied the opportuni- 
ty of fignalizing their courage and zeal (till more, by Itorming 
the city. What I now relate is univerfally known. The 
mo,ft nobJe fentiments of honour, bravery, and intrepidity, 
muft neceffarily have taken deep root in the minds of our 
countrymen; otherwife, they could not have roufed at once 
fo glorioufly in a firft campaign, after having been in a man- 
ner afleep auring a twenty-year’s pcaqc. 

The teftimony which Lewis XV. thought it incumbent on 
him to give them, is fo glorious to the nation, and even re- 
fle£Is fo bright a luftre on the king, that 1 am perfuaded none 
of my readers will be difpleafed to find it inferted here entire* 
If this digreflion is not allowable in a hiftory like this, mc- 
thinks it is pardonable, and even laudable in a Frenchman, 
fired with zeal for his king and country. 

C c 2 
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THE king’s letter TO THE MARSHAL d’aSFELDT. 
Cousin, 


“ I AM entirely fenfiblc of the important fervice you 
have done me in taking Philiplburg. Nothing lefs than 
“ your courage and refolution could have furmounted the 
obftacles to that enterprife, occafioned by the inundations 
of the Rhine. You have had the fatisfaftion to fee your 
** example infpire the officers and foldiers with the famj fen- 
timents. I caufed an account to be fent me daily, of all 
the tranfadfions of that hege, and always obferved, that the 
** ardour and patience of my troops increafed in propoition 
to the difficulties that arofc either from the fwelling of the 
floods, the pfcfence of the enemy, or the flre of (he place. 
« Every kind of fuccefs may be expefted from fo violent a 
<< nation: and I enjoin you to inform the general-officers and 
“ others, and even the whole army, that 1 am highly fatisfied 
« with them. You need not doubt my having the fame fen- 
timents with regard to you; to aflure you of which Is the 
foie motive of this letter; and, Coufm, I bcfcech the AI- 
mighty to have you in his keeping and diredt you.” 

Versaflles, July 23, 1734. 

I now return to :th€ hiftory. After Manlius had ended the 
fpeech repeated above, the army difeovered by their (bouts, 
how impatiently they deflred to be led againft the enemy; and 
accordingly the conful entered their territories. The Gauls 
did not once fufped( that the Romans would invade them, 
as their country lay fo remote from them, and therefore were 
not prepared to appofe them. But noewithftanding tlfis, they 
made a long and vigorous refift^nce. They laid wait for 
Manlius in defiles; difputed the paflfes with him; (hut them- 
fclvcs up in their ftrongeft fortrefles, and retired to fuch 
eminences as they thought inacceflible. However, the con- 
ful, fo far ftom being difeouraged, followed, and forced them 
wherever he came. . He attacked them feparately, ftormed 
their cities, and defeated them in feveral engagements. 1 
fiiail not defeend to particulars, which were of little iippor** 
tance, ^nd confequently would only tire the reader. The 
Gauls were obiig^ at laft to fubmit^ and to confine them- 
felves within the limits preferibed them. 

By this vidiory, the Romans delivered the whole country 
from the perpetual terrors it was under from thofe Barbarians 
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who hitherto had done nothing but harafs and plunder their 
neighbours. So happy a tranquillity was reftored on this 
fidci that the empire of the Romans was eftablifhed there 
from the river Halys to mount Taurus; and the kings of 
Syria were for ever excluded from all Afia Minor. ® We are 
told tiiat * Antiochus faid, on this occaGon, that he was high- 
ly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him from the 
cares and troubles which the government of fo vaft an extent 
of country muft neceflarily have brought upon him. 

PFulvius, one of the confuls, returned to Rome, in order 
to prefide in the aficmbly. The confulate was given to M. 
Valerius MelTala, and C. Livius Salinat'or. The inftant the 
aflembly broke nip, Fulvius returned to his own province. 
Himfclf and Manlius his colleague were continued in the com- 
mand of the armies for a year, in quality of proconfuls. 

Manlius had prepared. to Ephefus, to fettle, with the ten 
commiflioners, who had been appointed by the fenatc, the 
inoft important articles of their commiflion. The treaty of 
peace with Antiochue was confirmedi as alfo that which Man- 
lius had concluded with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, had been fcntenced to pa.y the Romans fix hun - 
dred talents, fix hundred thoufand crowns, for having afliftcd 
Antiochus; however, half this fum was accepted at the re- 
queft of Eumenes, who was to marry his daughter. Manlius 
made a prefent to Eumenes of all the elephants which An- 
tiochus, according to the treaty, had delivered up to the Ro- 
iiuns. He repaii'ed into Europe with his forces, after hav- 
ing admitted the deputies of the feveral cities to audience, 
and fettled the chief difficulties. 

Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raife the 
faiii he was to pay the Romaus. fk. made a progrcfi^ 
through the caftern pijovinces, in order to levy the tribute 
which they owed him; and left the regency of Syria, during 
his abfcnce, to Seleucus his fon, whom he had declared his 
prefumptive heir. Being arrived in the province of Elymais, 
he was informed that there was a very confiderable treafure 
in the temple of Jupiter BelUs. This was a ftrong tempta 

o Cif. Orat. pro. Dejot. n. XTrxvi. Vol. Max. 1 . iv c» l. 
p A M. 3816. AntJ. C188. Liv. 1 . xxxviii. n. 35. 
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Arttiochua magnus — diccre loi:tu-s, benigne fiUi a pcpu\o R.orn.ino efii: ‘ 

failum, quod nimis inagna procurationc liberatUbj n'ctijrii. regni termini^ Utcic- 
tur. Cic. 
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t^tion to A prince who had little regard for religion, and was in 
extreme want of money. Accordingly, npon a falfc pretence 
that the inhabitants of that province had rebelled againft him, 
he entered the temple in the dead of night, and carried olf all 
the richer which had been kept* there very religioufly dur- 
ing a long fpriea of years. Howeyer, the people, eit^fpcrated 
by this facrilege, rebelled againd him, and invtrdered him 
with ^11 his followers. Aurelius Viflor fays, that he was 
killed by fbme of his own oQicers, whom he had beat one 
day when he was heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praife for his humanity, 
clemeircy, and liberality. A decree, which wc arc told he 
cnafted, whereby l\e gave his fubjefta permiffion, and even 
commanded them not to obey his ordinances, in cafe they 
fhould be found to interfere with the laws, (hows that he bad 
a high regard for jufticc. Till the age of fifty he had hc' 
haved, on all occafions, with, fuch bravery, prudence, and ap- 
plication, as had given fuccefs to all his enterprifes, and ac- 
quired him the title of tjje Great. But from that time his 
wifdom, as well as application^ had declined very much, and 
lus affairs in proportion. His condu6l in the war againft the 
Romans; the little advantage he reaped by, or ra^er con- 
tempt for the wife counfels of Hannibal; the ignominious 
peace he was obliged to accept: thefe circumftances fullied 
the glory of his former fucceiles; and his death, occafioned 
by a wicked and facrilegious enterprife, threw an indelible 
blot upon his name and memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, from 
the icth to the 19th verfe, relate to the adlions of this prince, 
and w'ere fully accompliftied. 

« ^ But his fons,’^ of the king of the North, ftiall ue 
ftirred up, and fliall aflemble a multitude of great forces: 
and one,” Antiochus the Great, ‘‘ lhall certainly conic ^nd 
overflow’’, and pafs through: then fhall he return, <»?id bo 
ftirred up even to his fortrefs.” ^This king of tlu North 
was Seleucus Callinicus who left behind him two foiis, Se- 
leucus Ceraunus, and Antiochus, afterwards furnamed the 
Great. The former reigned but three years, and was fuc- 
cceded by Antiochus his brother. The latter, after having 
pacified the troubles of his kingdom, made war againft Pto- 
lemy Philopator, king of the South, that is, of Egypt; difpof- 
fefled him of Ccclofyria, which was delivered to him by Theo- 
dotus, governor of that province; defeated Ptolemy’s gene- 

r De. virU illuft. c. llv, s Ver. 10. t Sec vtr 8 
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rals inf the narrow pafles near Berytus, and made himfclf maf* 
ter of part of Phoenicia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to arr-ufe 
him by overtures of peace. The Hebrew is ftill more ex- 
preflive. He/* meaning Antiochus, “ (hall come. He 
fliall overflow the" enemy’s country. « He (hall pafs over” 
mount Libanus. “ He (hall halt/’ whilft overtures of peace 
are making him. ** He fhall advance with ardour as far as 
the fortrefles," that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Ptole- 
my’s vidtory is clearly pointed out in the following verfes. 

And the king of the South (hall be moved with choler, 
and (hall come forth and fhall fight with him, even with 
‘‘ the king of the North: and he fhall fet forth a great mul- 
« titude, but the multitude fhall be given into his hand." 
Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effeminate prince. It 
was necefiary to excite and drag him, in a manner, out of 
his lethargy, in order to prevail with him to take up arms, 
and repulfe the enemy, who were preparing to march into 
ilia country: « Provocatus.” At laft he put himfelf at the 
head of his troops 5 and by the valour and good conduft of 
his generals obtained a fignal viftory over Antiochus at 
Raphia. 

‘‘ * And when he hath taken away the multitude, his heart 
Ihall be lifted up, and he fliall caft down many ten thou- 
“ fands; but he fhall not be ftrengthened by it." Antiochus 
lofl upwards of ten thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, 
and four thoufand of his men were taken prifoners. Phiio- 
pator, having marched after his viCfory to jerufalem, was fo 
audacious as to attempt to enter tlie fanftuary , his 
heart lhall be lifted up/’ and being returned to his king- 
dom, he behaved with the utmoft pride towards the Jews, 
and treated them very cruelly. He might hjve'difpoflefled 
Antiochus of his dominions, had he taken a properr advantage 
of his glorious viclory; but he contented lu.nfeif with reco- 
vering Oxilofyria and Phoenicia, and again plunged into his 
former excefles; “ but he fliall not be ftrengthened by it.” 

‘‘ y For the king of the North flial! return, and fhall fet 
forth a multitude greater than the former, and fliall cer- 
tainly come, after certain years, with a great army, and 
with much riches.” Antiochus, after he had ended the w’ar 
beyond the Euphrates, raifed a great army in tliofe provinces, 
finding, fourteen years after the conclufion cf the firft war, 
that Ptolemy Epipliancs, who was then but five or fix year.' 
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of age, had fucc€;€ded Phllopator his father ; he united with 
Philip king of Macedon, in order to deprive the infant king 
of his throne. Having defeated Scopas at Panium, near the 
fource of the river Jordan, l\e fubjeded the whole country 
which P]^ilopator had conquered, by the vIOlotj he gained at 
Raphia. 

« * And in thofe times there ftiall many ftand up againft 
« the king of the South.” This prophecy was fulfilled by 
the league made by the kings of Macedonia and Syria againft 
the infant monarch of Egypt: by the confpiracy of Agathocles 
and Agathoclea for the regency; and by that of Scopas, to 
difpofiefs him of his crown and his life. “ * Alfo the rob- 
bers of thy people fiiall exalt themfelves to eftablilh the 
<< vifxon, but they fhall fall.” Several apoftate Jews, to in- 
gratitatc themfelves with the king of Egypt, complied with 
every thing he required of them, even in oppofition to the 
facred ordinances of the law, by which means they were in 
great favour with him, but it was not long-lived; for when 
Antiochus regained poffeffion of Judsea and Jerufalem, he 
either extirpated, or drove out of the country all the partifans 
of Ptolemy. This fubjeflion of the Jews tp the fovereignty 
of the kings of Syria, prepared the way for the accomplilh- 
ment of the prophecy, which denounced the calamities which 
Antiochus Epiphanes, fon of Antiochus the Great, was to 
bring upon this people; which occafioncd a great number of 
of them to fall into apoftaey. 

^ So the king of the North fliall come, and call up a 
mount, and take the moft fenced cities, and the arms of 
the South fliall not withftand, neither his chofen people, 
“ neither fliall there be any ftrength to withftand — — ^ But 
he that cometh againft him, fliall do according to his own 
will, and none (hall ftand before him: and he fliall (land in 
the glorious land which by his hand (hall be confuir.ed.” 
Antiochus, after having defeated the Egyptian army ,xt Pa- 
iieas, befieged and took, firft Sidon, then Gaza, and afterwards 
all the cities of thofe provinces, notwithftanding the oppofition 
made by the chofen troops which the king of Egypt had fent 
againft him. ** He did according to his own will,” in Ccelo- 
fyria and Paleftine, and nothing was able to make the lead 
refinance againft hitm Purfuing his conquefts in Paleftine, 
he entered Judsea, « that glorious,” or, according to the He- 
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brew, that deCrable land.*’ He there cftabliflied his au- 
thority; and ftrcngthcned it, by repulling from the caftle of 
Jerufakm, the garrilbn which Scopas had thrown into it. 
This garrifon being fo well defended, that Antiochus was 
obliged to fend for all his troops in order to force it; and the 
fiege continuing a long time, the country was ruined and con- 
fumed by the (lay the army was obliged to make in it. 

^ He fliall alfo fct his face to enter with the ftrength of 
his whole kingdom, and upright ones with him: *ihus 
fliall he do, and he fliall give him the daughter of women, 
corrupting her: but flic fliall not (land on his fide, neither 
“ be for him.” Antiochus, feeing that the Ropidns under- 
took the defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it 
would beft fuit his intercH to lull the king alleep, by giving 
him his daughter in marriage, in ordcr^o “ corrupt her,** and 
excite her. to betray her hufband: but he was not fuccefsful 
in his defign; for as foon as flie was married to Ptolemy, flic 
renounced her father’s interells, and embraced thofe of her 
hufband. It was on this account that we fee her * join with 
him in the embafly which was fent from Egypt to Rome, to 
congratulate the Romans on the viclory which Acilius had 
gained over her father at Thermopylx. 

^ After this he fliall turn his face into the ifles, and (hall 
take many: but a prince for his own behalf fliall caufe the 
reproach which Antiochus had offered him to ceafe; with- 
out his cwn reproach he fliall caufe it to turn upon him.” 
Antiochus, having put an end to the war of Cuelofyria and 
Pale (line, fent his two fons, at the head of the land- army to 
Sardis, whilfl; himfelf embarked on board the fleet, and failed 
to the -^gean fea, where he took fcveral iflands, and extend- 
ed his empire exceedingly on that fide. However, the prince 
of the people, whom he had infulted by making this invafion, 
that is, L. Scipio the Roman conful, caufed the reproach to 
turn upon him; by defeating him at mount Sipllus, and re- 
pulfing him from every part of Afia Minor. 

“ ® Then he flaall turn his face towards the fort of his own 
land; but he fliall flumble and fall, and not be found.” 
Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the capital 
of his kingdom, and the ftrongeft fortrefs in it. He went 
foon after into the provinces of the Eaft, in order to levy 
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money to pay the Romans; but, having plundered the temple 
of Elyinais, he there loft his life in a miferable manner. 

Such is the propliecy of Daniel relating to Antiochus, 
which I have explained in moft places, according to the He- 
brew text. I confefs there may be fome doubtful and obfeurfc 
terms, which may be difficult to explain, and varioufly inter- 
preted by commentators; but is it poffible for the fubftance 
of the pro{)hecy to appear obfeure and doubtful.* Can any 
reafonable man, who makes ufe of his underftanding, aferibe 
fucK a predi£tion, either to mere chance, or to the conjec- 
tures of human prudence and fagacity ? Can any light, but 
what proceeds from God himfelf, penetrate, in this manner. 
Into the darknefs of futurity, and point out the events of it in 
fo exaft and circumftantial a manner? Not to mention what 
is here faid cotKerning Egypt, Selcucus Callinicus, king of 
Syria, leaves two children behind him. The eldeft reigns but 
three years, and does not perform any cxplcdt worthy of being 
recorded; and, accordingly, the prophet docs not take any 
notice of him. The youngeft is Antiochus fumamed the 
Great, from his great aftions; and accordingly, our prophet 
gives a tranfient account of the principal circumftahccs of 
his life, his moft important enterpiifes, and even the manner 
of his death. In it we fee his expeditions into Coclofyria and 
I’hccnicia, ftvcral cities of which are befieged and taken by 
that monarch; hjs entrance into Jerufalem, which is laid 
walte by the ftay his troops made in it; his conquefts of a 
great many iilands; the marriage of his daughter with the 
king of Egypt, which docs not anfwcr the defign he had in 
view; his overthrow by the Roman conful; his retreat to 
Antioch; and, laftly, liis unfortunate end. Thefe are, in a 
manner, the out-lines of Antiochus’ pifture, which can be 
made to rcfemble none but himfelf. Is it to be fuppofed that 
the prophet drew thofe features without defign and at ran- 
dom, in the pifture he has left us of him? The fa£ls, which 
denote the acconipllfitment of the prophecy, are all told by 
licathen authors, who lived many centuries after the prophet 
in quettioii, and whofe fidelity cannot be fiifpeftcd in any 
manner. We muft renounce, not only religion, but reafon, 
to refufe to acknowledge, in Inch prophecies as thefe, the in- 
tervention of a Supreme B^ing, to wlwni all ages are prefent, 
and who governs the world v/ith abfclutc power. 
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SECTION IX. 

SELEUCUS PHILOPATOR SUCCEEDS ANTIOCHUS. COMPLAINTS 
AGAINST PHILIP. 

ANTlocHUSthe Great dying '*, Seleiicus Philopator, Ms eld- 
eft fon, whom he had left in Antioch when he let out for the 
eaftern provinces, fuccecdcd him. But his reign was obfeure 
and contemptible, occafioncd by the mifery to which the Ro- 
mans had reduced that crown; and the exorbitant funif, a 
thoufand talents annually, he w^as obliged to p.iy, during all 
his reign, by virtue of the treaty of peace concluded betw'cen 
the king his father and that ppoplc. 

^ Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. Im- 
mediately upon his acceftion to the throne, he had Lnt an 
ambaflador into Achaia, to renew the alliance which the king 
his father had formerly concluded w'ith the Achxans. The 
latter accepted of this offer with joy; and accordingly fent 
, deputies to the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the hi do- 
rian, and two other ambaffadors. The alliance being renew- 
ed, Philopoemen, who was at that time in office, inviting Pt(5- 
Icmy’s ambaffador to a banquet, they entered into difeourfe 
concerning that prince. In the praife the ambaffador be- 
llowed upon him, he expatiated very much on his dexterity in 
the chafe, his addrefsin riding, and his vigour and activity i.i 
the cxercift of his arms; and, to give an example of what he 
afferted, he declared, that this prince, being on horfe-back, in 
a party of hunting, had killed a wild bull with the difeharge 
of a fnigle javelin. 

The fame year Antiochus died, Cleopatra his daughter, 
queen of Egypt, had a fon, w'ho reigned after Epiphanes his 
father, and was called Ptolemy Philomcter. The whole 
realm expreffed great joy upon the birth of this prince. Coe- 
lofyria and Paleftinc diftinguiftied themfeivcs above all the 
provinces, and the moil confiderablc perfons of thofc coun- 
tries went to Alexandria upon that occafion with the inoft 
Iplendid equipages. Jofephus, of whom I have fpoken elfe- 
vvhere, who was receiver-general of thofe provinces, being 
too old to take fuch a journey, fent his youngeft fon, Hyr- 
canus, in his (lead, who was a young man of abundance of wit, 
and very engaging manners. The king and queen gave him 
a very favourable reception, and did him the honour of a 

aA. M 3817. Ant. J. C iS;. Appian inSyr. p. ii 5 
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place at their table. A buffoon, who ufcd to divert the king 
with his jefts, faid to him; ‘‘Do but behold, Sir, the quantity 
of bones before Hyreanus, and your majefty- may judge in 
what manner his father gnaws your provinces.” Thofc words 
made the king laugh; and he afkcd Hyreanus how he came 
to 'have fo great a number of bones before him. “ Your ma- 
^ jefty need not wonder at that,” replied he ; “ for dogs eat 
both flelh and bones, as you fee the reft of the perfons at 
•‘yoor table have done,’* pointing to them; “ but men are 
“contented to eat the ftefh,'and leave the bones like me.” 
The mockers were mocked by that retort, and continued liiutc 
and cpnfufed. When the day for making the prefents arriv- 
ed', as Hyreanus had given out that he had only five talents 
to prefect it was expefted that he would be very ill receiv- 
ed by the king, and people diverted thetnfelves with the 
thoughts of it before-hand. The greattft prefents n>ade by 
the reft did not exceed twenty taleiltsf. But Hyreanus pre- 
fented to the king, an hundred boys, well fliaped and finely 
drefled, whom he had bought, each of them bringing a talent 
as an offering, and to the queen as many girls, in magnificent 
ha-bits^ each with a like prefqnt for that princefs. The whole 
court was amazed at fuch uncommon and furpaffing magni- 
ficence; and tlie king and queen difmiffecl Hyreanus with 
the higheft marks of their favour and efteein. 

•^Ptolemy, in the firft year of his reign, governed in fo au- 
fpicious a manner, as gained him univerlal approbation and 
applaufc; becaufe he followed, in all things, the advice ot 
Arillomcnes, who was another father to him; but afterwards, 
the flattery of courtiers, that deadly poifon to kings, prevailed 
♦/ver the wife counfels of that able miniften That prince 
iliunned him, and began to give into all the vices and failings 
©f his father. Not being able to endure the liberty which 
Ariftonicnes frequently took of adviling him to a£l: more 
confiftentJy with himfclf, he difpatched him by poifon. 
Having thus got rid of a troublefonie cenfor, whofe figliC 
alone was importunate, froiTr the tacit reproaches it fecnied 
to make him, he abandoned himfelf entirely to his vicious in- 
tonations; plunged into exceffes and diforders of every kind; 
followed no other guides in the adminiftration of affairs, but 
his wild pailions; and treated his fubjedfs with the cruelty o^ 
a tyrant. 

k A. M J»20. Ant J. C, 184. PioH. in E<ccr;t. p. Zpt* 
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The Egyptians, growing at laft quite weary of the oppref- 
fions and injuftice to which they were daily expofed, began 
CO cabal together, and to form aiTociatioiis againtl a king who 
opprefled them fo grievoufly. Some perforrs of the highclt 
quality having engaged in this confpiracy, they had already 
formed defigns for depoGng him, and were upon the point of 
putting them in execution. 

• To extricate himfelf from the dilBculries in which he w,as 
now involved, he chofe Polycrates for his prime miuUlecj a 
man of great bravery as well as abilities, and who had the 
moll confummate experience in aflrairs both of peace and 
war; for he had tifen to the command of the army under his 
father, and had ferved in that quality in the battle of Raphia ^ 
on which occafion he had contributed very much to the vic- 
tory. He was afterwards governor of the ifland of Cyprus; 
and happening to be in Alexandria when Scopas* confpiracy 
was diicovered, the expedients he employed on that occafion 
conduced very much to the prefervation of the ftate. 

Ptolemy by the afliftance of this prime minifter, over- 
came the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who were the 
principal lords of the country, to capitulate and fubmit on 
certain conditions. But, having feized their perfons, he for- 
feited his promife; and, after having exercifed various cruel- 
ties upon them, put them all to death. This perfidious con- 
du£l brought new troubles upon him, from which the abili- 
ties of Polycrates extricated him again. 

The Achaean league, at the time \vc are now fpeaking of, 
feems to have been very poweiful, and in great confideration. 
We have feen that Ptolemy, a little after his acceffion to tlic 
throne, had been very felicitous to renew the ancient alliance 
with them. This he was alfo very defirous of in the latter 
end of his reign; and accordingly offered that republic 
choufand (liields, and two hundred talents of brafs. His offer 
was accepted; and, in confequence of it, Lycortas and two 
other Achseans were deputed to him, to thank him for the 
prefents, and to renew the alliance; and thefe returned foon 
after with Ptolemy’s ambaffador, in order to ratify the treaty. 
" King Eumencs alfo fent an embaffy for the fame purpofe, 
and offered an hundred and twenty talents, about twenty-one 
thoufand pounds Sterling, the intereft of which to be applied 
^or the fupport of the members of the public council. Others 
came likewife from Seleucus, who, in the name of their fo- 
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vtrcfgn, offered ten (hips of war completely equipped} and, 
at the fame time, defired to have the ancient alliance with 
that prince renewed. The ambaffador, whom Philopccfincn 
had fent to Rome to juftify his conduft, was returned from 
thence, and defired to give an account of his commiflion. 

For thefe feveral reafons a great afTembly was held. The 
firft man that entered it, was Nicodemus of Elea. He gave 
an account of what he had faid in the fenate. of Rome, with 
regard to the atTair of Sparta, and the anfwer which had 
been made him. It was judged by the replies, that the fe- 
nate, in reality, were not pleafed with the fubverfion of the 
government of Sparta, with the demolition of the walls of 
that city, nor with the mafficrc of the tSpartans; but, at the 
fame time, they did not annul any thing which had been 
cnadfed. And as no perfon happened to fpeak for or againft 
the anfwers of the fenate, no further mention was made of it 
at that time. But the fame affair will be the fubjeft of much 
debate in the fequel. 

The ambaffadors of Eumenes were afterwards admitted to 
audience. After having renewed the alliance which had 
been formerly made with Attains, that king’s father; and 
propofed, in Eumenes’ name, the offer of an hundred and 
twenty talents; they expatiated largely on the great friendOiip 
and tender regard which their fovereign had always fliowed for 
the Ach^eans. When they had ended what they had to fay, 
Apollonius of Sicyon rofc up, and obferved, that the prefen t 
which the king of Fergamus offered, confidered in itfelf, was 
worthy of the Achxans; but, if regard was had to the end 
which Eumenes propofed to himfelf by it, and the advantage 
he hoped to reap by his munificence, in that cafe, the re- 
public could not accept of this prefent without bringing upon 
itfclf cverlafting infamy, and being guilty of the greatell of 
prevarications. “ For, in a wwd,” continued he, as the 
law forbids every individual, whether of the people or of 
the magiflratcs, to receive any gift from a king upon any 
pretence whatfoever, the crime would be much greater, 
“ Ihoulcl the commonwealth, colleftivcly, accept of Eume- 
nes’ offers. I'hat with regard to the infamy, it was felf- 
evident; lor fifys Apollonius, what could refleft greater ig- 
nominy in a council, than to receive, annually, from a 
<< king, money for its fubfiftencc; and to affemble, in order 
to deliberate on public affairs, only as fo many of his pen- 
^ ficners, and in a manner rifing from his table, after having 
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ft-^fttraHowcd the bait that concealed the hook? But what 
dreadful confequences might not be expefted from fuch a 
« cuftom, (hould it be cftabliflicd? That afterwards Prufias, 
« excited by the example of £umcnes» would alfo be liberal 
«« of his benefaftions, and after him, Seleucus: that, as the 
intereft of kings differed widely from thofe of repub- 
lies, and as, in the latter, their molt important deliberations 
related to their differences with crowned heads, two things 
would inevitably happen^ either the Achacans would tran- 
fact all things to the advantage.of thofe princes, and to the 
“ prejudice of their own country; or elfe they mull behave 
with the blacked ingratitude towards their beriefaflors.” 
He concluded his fpeech with exhorting the Achaeans to 
refufe the prefent which was offered; and added, “ That it 
was their duty to take umbrage at Eumenes, for attempting 
to bribe their fidelity by fuch an offer.” The whole af- 
fembly with fhouts rejected unanimoufly the propofal of king 
Eumenes, however dazzling the offer of fo large a fum of 
money might be. 

After this, Lycortas, and the reft of the ambafladors who 
had been fent to Ptokmy, were called in; an'd the decree 
made by that prince for renewing the alliance was read. A- 
riftenes, who prefided in the affembly, having afked what 
treaty the king of Egypt defired to renew, feveral having been 
concluded with Ptolemy upon very different conditions, and 
nobcKly being able to anfwer that queftion, the decifion of 
that affair was referred to another time. 

At laft the ambaffadors of Seleucus were admitted to au- 
dience. The Achteans renewed the alliance which had been 
concluded with him; but it was not Judged expedient to ac- 
cept, at that junfture, of the fliips he offered. 

** Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time; and 
complaints were carried, from all quarters, to Rome again Ic 
Philip. The fenate thereupon nominated three commiffion- 
ers, of whom Q^Cecilius was the chief, to go and take cog- 
nizance of thofe affairs upon the fpot. 

' Philip ftill retained the ftrongeft refentment agalnft tlie 
Romans, with whom he believed he had juft rcafoii to be dif- 
fatisiied on many accounts; but particularly, becaufe by the 


, t Polybius, by this exprelfion, would denote, that fuch a peiifion was a kind 
of bait that covered a hook, that is, the deOgn which Eumenes had of making 
all thofe who cotnpofed the council his d^^pcodents. K»rti^iX‘Mxo<ra§ Ct4*u 
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articles of peace, he had not been allowed the liberty of 
faking vengeance on fuch of his fubje£ts as had abandoned 
him during the war. The Romans, however, had endeavoilr- 
ed to confole him, by permitting him to invade Athamania, 
and Amynander the king of that country; by giving up»to 
him fome cities of Theflaly, which the AEtolians had feized; 
by leaving him the pofTeffion of Demetrias and all Magnefia; 
and by not oppofing him in his attempts upon Tbrace; all 
which circumftances had fomewhat appeafed his anger. ' He 
continually meditated, however, to take advantage of the re- 
pofe which the pe^cc afibrded him, in order to prepare for 
war, whenever a proper opportunity fUould prefent itfcif. 
But the complaints that were made againft him at Rome, 
having been liftened to there, revived all his former difgufts. 

The three commiffioners being arrived at Tempe in Thefla- 
ly, an afi'embly was called there, to which came, on one 
fide, the ambafladors of. the Theflalians, of the Perrhoebians 
and Athamaniaus; and, on the other, Philip king of Mace- 
don, a circumftance that could not but greatly mortify the 
pride of^fo powerful a prince. The ambafladors explained 
their various complaints againft Philip, with greater or lefs 
force, according to their different charadlers and abilities. 
Some, after excufing themfelvcs for being obliged to plead 
againft him, irj favour of their liberty, intreated him to aft 
io regard to them rather as a friend than a mafter; and to 
imitate the Romans in that particular, who endeavoured to 
win over their allies rather by friendlhip than fear. The reft 
pf the ambaffadofs, being lefs referved, and not fo moderate, 
reproached him to his face, for his injuftice, oppreflion, and 
ufurpation; afTuring the commi (Boners, that in cafe they did 
not apply a fpeedy remedy, the triumphs they had obtained 
over Philip, and their reftoration of the Grecians inhabiting 
the countries near Macedonia to their liberties, would all be 
rendered incfi^cftual; that this prince f, like a fiery courfer, 
would never be kept in and reftrained without a very tight 
rein, and a iharp curb. Philip, that he might alTume the air 
of an accufer rather than of one accufed, inveighed heavily 
againft thofe who had harangued on this occafion, and parti- 
cularly againft the Theflalians. He faid, that like | Haves, 

f Uc equum ftcrnacem rgc'n parenteni, frenis afperioribus caftigandutn elTe. 
l.iv. 

• I Infolenter et immodice abuti Xhefialos indulgentu poptili Romani; veluc 
r.x diutma fiti nimis avide meram haurientes libertatem. Ita, fervorUm modo 
prater I’pem rcpeiitc manumiiTorum, Hccntiam vocis et lingux experiri, ct jac- * 
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“Orho being malde free on a fudden, contrary to all expcdlalion, 
break into the mod injurious exclamations againfl: their maf- 
ters and benefadtors; fo they abufed, with the utmoft info- 
ledce^ the indulgence of the Romans*, and were incapable, 
after enduring a long fervitude, to make a prudent and mode- 
rate ufe of the liberty which had been granted them. The com- 
miflioners, after hearing the accufations and anfwers, tlie cir- 
cumftances of which I (hall omit as little important, and 
making fome particular regulations, did not judge proper at 
that time to pronounce definitively upon their refpedlive de- 
mands. 

From thence they went to ThelTalonica, to inquire into the 
affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; and the king, who was 
very much difgufted, followed them thither. Eumencs* am- 
baffadors faid to the commiflioners, that if the Romans were 
refolved to veftore the cities of ^^mim and Maronea to tlieip 
liberty, their fovereign was far from having a defign to oppofc 
it; but that, if they did not concern themfelves in regard to 
the conditions of the cities which had been conquered from 
Antiochus; in that cafe, the fervice which Eumencs and At- 
tains his father had done Rome, feemed to require that they 
fhould rather be given up to their mailer than to Philip, who 
had no manner of right to them, but had ufurped them by 
open force: that, befiJes, thefe cities had been given to Eu- 
menes, by a decree of the ten commiflTioners whom the 
Romans had appointed to determine ihefe differences. The 
Maronites, who were afterwards heard, inveighed in the 
llrongell terms againll the injuftice and opprelfion which 
Philip's garrifon exercifed in their city. 

Here Philip delivered himfelf in quite different terms from 
what he had done before; and directing himfelf perfonally to 
the Romans, declared, that he had long perceived they werd 
fully determined never to do him jullice on any occafion. 
He made a long enumeration of the grievous injuries he pre- 
tended to have received from them ; the fervices he had done 
the Romans on different occafions; and the zeal with which 
he had always adhered to their intereft, fo far as to refufe 
three thoufand f talents, fifty fliips of war completely equip- 
ped, and a great number of cities, which Antiochus offered 
him, upon condition that he would conclude an alliance with 
him. That, notwitl^anding this, he had the mortification to 
fee Eumenes preferred on all occafions, with whom it was too 

f About four hundred and fifty thoufapd pounds Sterling. 
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great a conJercenSon 10 compare himfcif; ^and that the Ro- 
mans, fo. far from enlarging his dominions, as he thought his 
fervices merited, had even difpofleffed him, as well ot thpfe 
cities to which he had a lawful claim, as of fucb as they Ivid 
bellowed upon hipi., You, O Romans,” fays he, conclud- 
ing his fpeech, « are to confider upon what foot you intend 
<< to have me be with you. If you are determined to treat me 
as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in that qafe, 
you need only ufe me as you have hitherto done: but^ if 
you ft ill revere in my perfon, the title and quality of king, 
‘‘ ally, and frieml, fparc me, I befeech you, the fliame of being 
treated any longer with fo much indignity.” 

The commilTioners were moved with this fpcech of the 
king. For this reafon, they thought it incumbent on them 
to leave the affair in fufpcnce, by making no declfive anfwer; 
and accordingly they declared, that if the cities in queftion 
had been given to Eumenes, by the decree of the ten cona- 
milTioners, as he pretended they werej in that cafe, it was 
not in their power to reverfe it in any manner: that, if Philip 
had'^acquired them by right of conqueft, it was but juft that 
he Ihould be fuffered to continue in poffeflion of them : that 
if neither of thefe thihgs fliould be proved, then the cogni- 
Kiance of this affair (hould be left to the judgment pf the fe- 
natc; and, in the mean time, the garrifons be drawn out of 
the cities, each party retaining its pretenfions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, provi- 
fionally, to withdraw his garrifons out of the refpe 6 live cities, 
fo far from fatisfying that prince, fo, entirely difeontented 
and enraged him, that the confequence would certainly have 
been an open war, if he had lived long enough to prepare for 
it. 

The commiflioners, at their leaving Macedonia, went to 
Achaia. Ariflcncs, who was the chief magiftrate, affembled 
immediately all the chiefs of the republic in Argos. Cecilius 
coming into this council, after having applauded the zeal of" 
the Achseans, and the wifdom of their^gpvefnment on all 
other occaftons, added, that he coujld not forbear telling them, 
that their injurious treatment of the Jl^acedemonians had been 
very much cenfured at Romc^ and therefore he exhorted 
them to amend, as mUcH as lay in their ppwer, wh^t they 
had a€led imprudently againft them on that occaliAn« The 
fdence of Ariflcncs, who did not reply a Angle word; (bowed 
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that he was of the fame opinion with Cecilius, and that they 
adled in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better 
{killed in war than politics, and who hated Philopoeinen, 
without mentioning the affair of Sparta, made other com- 
plaints againft him. Upon this, Philopcemen, Lycortas, and 
Archon, began to fpeak with the utmofl vigour in defence of 
the republic. They fhowed, that the whole tranfa^lion at 
•Sparta had been conduced by prudence, and even to the 
advantage of the Lacedemonians; and that, had it been other- 
wife, human laws, as well as the reverence due to the gods, 
mull have been violated. When Cecilius quitted the aflem- 
bly, the members of it, moved with that difeourfe, came to a 
refolution, that nothing Hiould be changed in what had been 
decreed, and that this anfwer ftiould be made the Roman 
ambalTador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he defired that the general af- 
fcmbly of the country might be convened. To this the ma- 
giftrates replied, that he mull firtt produce a letter from the 
fenatc of Rome, by which the Achaians Ihould be defired to 
meet. As Cecilius had no fuch letter, they told him plainly, 
that they would not allemble; which exalperated him to fuch 
a degree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear what the 
magiftrates had to fay. It was believed that this ambalTador, 
and before him Marcus Fulvius, would not have delivered 
themfelves with fo much freedom, had they not been furc 
that Ariftenes and Diophanes were in their interefl. And, 
indeed, they were accufed of having invited thofe Romans 
into that country, purely out of hatred to Philopcemen; and 
accordingly were greatly fufpefted by the populace. 

^ Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the fenate with 
wdiatever had been ^ranfaded by him in Greece. After this, 
the amhaffadors of Macedonia and Peloponnefus w^erc 
brought in. Thofe of Philip and Eumenes were introduced 
firft, and then the exiles of yEnum and Maronea; who all 
repeated what they had before faid in the prefence of Ceci- 
lias in Theflalonica. The fenate, after admitting them to 
audience, fent to Philip other ambalTadors, of whom Appius 
Claudius was the principal, to examine on the fpot whether he 
was withdrawn, as he had promifed Cecilius, from the cities 
of Perrhoebia ; to command him at the fame time, to evacuate 
'j-Enum and Maronea; and to draw off his iroops from all 
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the caftles, territories and; cities, which he poflefled on the 
fea coaft of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the ambafla- 
dor whom tlic Achxans had feat, to give their reafons why 
they had not made their anfwers to Cecilius*, arid to inform 
the fenate of all that had been tranfa£ted with regard to the 
Spartans, who had deputed to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, 
who both were of the number of the firft exiles whom Philo- 
poqmen and the Achaeans had reftored to their country. The 
circumllancc which moft exafperated the Achxans was, to fee 
that, notwithftanding the precious and recent obligation to 
their favour, they had, however, charged themfelves with the 
odious commiflion of accufing thofe who had faved them fo 
unexpeftedly, and had procured them the invaluable blefling 
of returning to their hoiifes and families. Apollonidas en- 
<leavoured to prove, that it would be. impoffible to fettle the 
affairs of Sparta with greater prudence than Philopoemen and 
♦he reft of the Achaeans had done; and they like wife cleared 
themfelves, for their having refufed to call a general aflembly. 
On the other fide, Arcus and Alcibiades reprefented, in the 
moft aftefting manijer, the fad calamity to which Sparta was 
reduced; its walls were demoliftied; its * citizens dragged into 
Achaia, and reduced to a ftate of captivity; the facred laws 
of Lycurgus, which had made it fubfjft during fo long a feries 
of years, and wdth fo much glory, had beta entirely aboliftied. 

The fenate, after weighing and comparing the reafons on 
both Tides, ordered the fanflfe ambafTadors to inquire into this 
aiiair, as v/erc nominated to infpedl: thofe of Macedon ; and 
dcliredthe Achaeans to convene their general afTembly, when- 
ever the Roman ambafladors ihould require it; as the fenate 
admitted them to audience in Rome, as often as they alked it. 

When Philip was informed by his ambafladors, who had 
been fent back to him from Rome, .that lie muft abfolutely 
evacuate all the cities of Thrace; in the liigheft degree of 
rage, to fee his dominions coiitradtcd on every fide, he vent- 
ed his fury on the inhabitants of Maronea. Onomaftes, who 
was governor of Thrace, employed Caffiinder, wh# was very 
well known in the city, to execute the barbarous command of 
the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, they led a 

m Polyb. in I.egat. c. xHv. Liv. I. xxxix. n. 34, 35. 

• By the decree df the Achxan<i, it had been enadbed, th^t fuch (laves as 
had been adopted among the citizens of Sparta, (hould leave the city and all 
I.aconid; in default of which, the Achxaiis were empowered to fct 2 e and feU 
them as Haves, which had accordin^y been executed. 
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body of Thracians into it, who fell with the utaioft violence 
on the citizens, and cut a great number of them to pieces. 
Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance on thofe who were 
not of his faftion, waited calmly for the commiiFioners, being 
firmly perfuaded that no one would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who, upon being inform- 
ed of the barbarous treatment which the Maronites had met 
with, reproached the king of Macedon, in the ftrongeft terms, 
on that account. The latter refolutely aflerted, that he had 
not been concerned in any manner in that malhicrc, but that 
it was wholly occafioned by an infurredfion of the populace. 
‘‘ Some (fays he) declaring for Eumenes, and others for me, a 
great quarrel arofe, and they butchered one another,'* He 
went fo far as^to challenge them to produce any perfon, who 
pretended to have any articles to lay to his charge. But vylio 
would have dared to impeach him? His punifliment had been 
immediate-, and the aid he might have expe^fed from the 
Romans was too far off. ‘‘ It is to no purpofe,” fays Appius 
to him, for you to apologize for yourfelf*, 1 know what 
things have have been done, as well as the authors of them.’* 
Thcfe words gave Philip the greateft anxiety. However, mat- 
ters were not carried farther at this firft interview. 

But Appius, the 7icxt day, commanded him to fend imme- 
diately Onomaftes and Caffander to Rome to be examined by 
the fenate cn the affiir in queffion, declaring, that there was 
no other way left for him to clear hlmfclf. Philip, upon re- 
ceiving this order, changed colour, wavered wdthin himl'cff, 
and hefitated a long time before he made anfwer. At lafl, 
he declared that he would fend Caffinder, whom the commll- 
fioners fufpefted to be the contriver of the maiTacre: but he 
was determined not to fend Onomafl.es, who, he declared, fo 
far from having been in Maronea at the time this blooily tra- 
gedy happened, was not even in the neighbourhood of it. The 
true rcafon of this conduiH: w^as, Philip was afraid left Onomaf- 
tes, in whom herepofed the iitmoft eonfuicnce, and had never 
concealed any thing from, lliouhl 'oetiay him to the fenate. 
As for Caffander, the inftant the cornmiffioiiers Iiad left Ma- 
cedon he put him on board a Ihip-. but, at the fame time, fci^t 
fome perfons after him, who poiloned liim ni Kpirus.’^ 

After the departure of the commifl'ioncrs, v ho were fullv 
'perfuaded that Phiiip had contrived the mailacre in Maronea, 
and vyMs upon the point of breaking w itli tlic P ‘.Le 
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king of Maccdon refleAing in his own mind and with his 
friends* that the hatred he bore the Romans, and the ftrong 
defire he had to wreak his vengeance on that people, muft: 
neceffarily fooii difplay itfclf; would have been very glad to 
take up arms immediate!);^ and declare war againd that peo- 
ple; but, being not prepared, he conceived an expedient to 
gain time. Philip refolved t6 fend his fon Demetrius to Rome, 
who, having been many years an hoftage,,and hstving acquir- 
ed great efteem in that city, he judged very well qualified 
either to defend him againd the accufations with which he 
might be charged before the fenate, or apologize for fuch faults 
as he really had committed. 

He accordingly made all the preparations necelTary for this 
cmbalTy, and nominated feveral friends to attend tne prince 
hip fon on that occafion. 

He, at the fame time, promifed to fuccour the Byzantines; 
not that he was fincerely defirous of defending them, but only 
his bare advancing to aid that people, would drike terror into 
the petty princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the 
Propontis, and would prevent their oppofing the refolution 
he had formed of entering into war againd the Romans. 
And accordingly he defeated thofc petty fovereigns in a battle, 
and took prifoncr their chief, whereby he put it out of their 
power to annoy him, and returned into Macedon. 

" The arrival of the Roman commiffioners was expefted in 
Peloponnefus, who were commanded to go from Macedon 
into Achaia. Lycortas, in order that an anfwer might be 
ready for them^ fummoned a council, in which the affair of 
the Lacedemonians was examined. He reprefented to the 
affembly fuch things as they might fear from them; the 
Romans feeming to favour their intcred much more than 
that of the Achaeans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingrati- 
tude of Areus and Alcibiades, who, though they owed their 
return to the Achacans, had however been fo bafe as to 
undertake the embafl’y ag^iind them to the fenate, where they 
a£led and fpokelike profeffed enemies; as if the Achseans had 
driven them from their country, when it was they who had 
redored them to it. Upon this, great (bouts were heard in 
every part of the affembly, and the prefident was defired to 
bring the affair into immediate deliberation. Nothing prevail- 
ing but a paffion and a thrid of revenge, Areus and Alcibiades 
were condemned to die. 


0 Liv. 1, xxxix. n. 35 — 37. 
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The Roman commiflloncrs arrived a few days ^ftcr, and the 
council met at Ciitor in Arcadia. This filled the Achacans with 
the utmoft terror; for, feeing Areus and Alcibiades, whom 
they had juft before condemned to die, arrive with the 
coinmiffioncrs, they naturally fupp^edthat the inquiry which 
was going to be made would be nO way favourable to them. 

Appius then told them, that the fenate had been ftrongly 
affci^ed with the complaints of the Lacedemonians, and could 
not but difapprove of every thing which had been done on 
that occafion : the murder of thofe who, on the promife Which 
Philopccmen had made them, had cotne to plead their caufe; 
the demolition of the walls of Sparta; the abolition of the laws 
and inftitutions of Lycurgus, which had fpread the fame of 
that city throughout the wiorld, and made it flourifh for 
feveral ages. 

Lycortas, as prefident of the council, and as having joined 
with Philopoemcn, the author of whatever had been tranf- 
afled againft Lacedemonia, undertook to anfwer Appius. He 
fliowed firft, that the Lacedemonians had attacked the exiles, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty, v/hich exprefsly forbid 
them to make any attempt againft the maritime chics; thefe 
exiles, in the abfence of the Romans, could have recourfe 
only to the Achaean league, which could not be juftly accufed, 
for having aflifted them, to the utmoft of their power, in fo 
urgent a neceffity. That, with regard to the maflacre which 
Appins laid to their charge, they ought not to be accufed for 
it, but the exiles, who were then headed by Areus an.d 
Alcibiades; and who, by their own immediate impulfe, and 
without being authorized in any manner by the Achasims, had 
fallen with the utmoft fury and violence on thofe whom they 
fuppofed had been the authors of ^heir banifliment, and 
to whom the reft of the calamities they had fuffered were 
owitig. «« However,” added Lycortas, “it is pretended that 
“ we cannot but own that wfe were the caufe of the abolition 
“ of Lycurgus' laws, and the demolition of the walls of Sparta. 
“ This, indeed, is a real faft; but then, how can this double 

objedlion be made to us at the faoit time? The w^alls in 
“ queftion were not built by Lycurgus, but by tyrants, wlio 
“ crc£fed them fomC few years ago, not for the fecurity of 
“ the city, but for their own fafety, and to enable ihemfelvts 
“ to aboliih, with impunity, the difcipline and legulation fo 
“ happily eftablifhed by that wife Icgifiator. Were it poflible 
“ for him to rife now from the grave, he would be overjoyed 
“ to fee thofe walls dcllroyed, and fay, that he row knows and 
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owns his native country and ancient Sparta. You (hould 
** not, O citizens of Sparta, have waited for Philopcemen or 
the Achaeans: but ought yourfelves to have pulled down 
thofe walls with your own hands, and dcftroyed even the 
flighted trace Df tyranuR. Thefe were a kind of ignomini- 
ous fears of your flavery ; and after having maintained your 
liberties and privileges during almoft eight hundred years; 
and been for fome time the fovereigns of Greece, without 
the fupport and alFidance of- walls; they, within thefe 
hundred years, have become theinftrumentsof your flavery, 
and in a manner, your (hackles and fetters. With refpeft 
to the ancient laws of Lycurgus, they were fupprefled by 
“ the tyrants; and wc have only fubftituted our own, by 
putting you upon a level with us in all things.” 

Addrefllng himfelf afterwards to Appius, I cannot for- 
bear owning,” fays he, « that the words I have hitherto 
fpoken, w'crc not as from one ally to another; nor of a free 
nation, but as flaves who fpeak to their mafter. For, in 
fine, if the voice of the herald, who proclaimed us to be 
free in the front of the Grecian dates, was not a vain and 
empty ceremony; if the treaty concluded at that time be 
real and folid; if you are defirous of fincerely preferving an 
<< alliance and friendfhip with us; on what can that infinite 
difparity, which you fuppofe to be between you Romans 
and us Achaeans, be grounded? I do not inquire into the 
treatment which Capua met with, after you had taken that 
city: why then do you examine into our ufage of the Lacede* 
nionians, after we had conquered them ? Some of them were 
killed: and I will fuppofe that it was by us. But, did not 
you drike ofF the heads of fevcral Campanian feUators? We 
levelled the walls of Sparta with the ground j but as for 
<< you, Romans, you not only difpoflefled the Campanians of 
their walls, but of their city and lands. To this I know you 
« will reply, that the equality exprelTed in the treaties 
between the Romans and Achajans is merely fpecious, and 
a bare form of words: that we really have but a precarious 
« and derivative liberty, but that the Romans are poflefled 
of authority and empire. This, Appius, I am but too 
fenfiblc of. However, fince we mud he forced to fubmit 
to this, 1 intreat you at lead, how wide a difference foever 
** you may fet between yourfelves and us, not to put your 
enemies and our own upon a level with us, who are your 
allies; cfpecially /jot to (how them better treatment. They 
require us, by foifwearing ourfelvcs, to diflblvcand annul 
<» all wc have enafted by oath; and to revoke that, which by 
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being written in our records, and engraved on marble, ia 

order to preferve the remembrance of it eternally, is become 
‘‘ a facred monument which it is not lawful foe us to violate. 

We revere you, O Romans*, and if you will have it 
“ wc alfo fear you; but then, we think it glorious to have & 

greater reverence and fear for the immortal gods." 

The greateft part of the aflTcmbly applauded this fpcech, and 
all were unanimous in their opinion, that he had I'poken like 
a true magiftratc; it was therefore neceHary for the Romans 
to adt with vigour, or refolve to lofc their authority. Ap- 
pius, without defeending to particulars, advifed them, whiift 
they Hill enjoyed their freedom, and had not received any or- 
ders, to make a merit, with regard to the Romans, of making 
that their own decree, which might afterwards be enjoined 
them. They were grieved at thefe words*, but were inllruc* 
ted by them, not to pcrfift obftinately in the refufal of what 
fhould be demanded. Ali they therefore defired was, that 
the Romans would decree whatever they pleafed with regard, 
to Sparta; but not to oblige the Achseans to break their 
by annulling their decree themfelves. As to the ftntence that 
was juft before palTed againft Areus and Alcibiades, it was 
immediately repealed. 

° The Romans pronounced judgment the year followin 
The chief articles of the ordinance were, that thofe perfoiii 
who had been condemned by the Achaeans (Iiould be recalled 
and reftored; that all fentcnccs relating to this affair fliould 
be repealed, and that Sparta fhould continue a member of the 
Achiean league, p Paufanias adds an article not taken notice 
of by Livy, that the walls which had been demolilhed Ihoulci 
be rebuilt. M^rcius was appointed commiffary, to fettle 
the affairs of Macedon, and thofe of Peloponnefus, where 
great feuds and dillurbnnce fuMfted, efpecially between th* 
Achacans on one fide, and the Sleflenians and Lacedemonians 
on the other. ‘iTliey all had fent ambaffadors to Rome; bur 
it does not appear that the fenate was in any great haftc to 
put an end to their differences. The anfwer they made Ui 
the Lacedemonians was, that the 'Romans were determined 
not to trouble themfelves any further about their affairs. I’hc 
Achieans demanded aid of the Romans againft the Meffeni- 
ans, purfuant to the treaty; or, at leaft, not to fuffer arms or 
•provifions to be tranfpotted out of Italy, to the latter people. 
It was anfwered them, that when any cities broke their aJli- 
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ance with the Achsesns^ the fenate did not think itfelf obliged 
to enter into thofe difputcsj for that this would open n door 
to ruptures and divifions, and even, in feme meafure, ghre k 
fatifVion to them. 

In thefe proceedings appears the artful and jealous policy 
of the Romans, which tended folely to weaken Philip and the 
Achaeans, of whofc power they were jealous; and who cover- 
ed their ambitious defigns with the fpecious pretence of f\ic* 
couring the weak and oppreiled. 


SECTION X. 


PHILOFOEMEN BESIEGES MESSENE. HE IS TAKEN PRISONER 
AND POT TO DEATH. PTOLEMY EPIPHANES DIES. 

Dinocrates the Mefienian % who had a particular enmity 
to Philopocmen, had drawn off Mcflcne from the Achaean 
league ; and was meditating how he might beft feize upon a 
conhderable poft, called CorOtie, near that city. Philopcc- 
men, then feventy years of age, and generaliflimo of the 
Achscans for me eighth time, lay lick. However, the inftant 
the news of this was brought him, he fet out, notwithftanding 
his indifpofition, made a counter-march, and advanced to- 
wards Mcflcne with a fmall body offerees, confifting of the 
Bower of the Mcgalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who had 
marched out againft him, was foon put to flight: but five 
hundred troopers, who guarded the open country of Mcflene, 
happening to come up and re-inforcc him, he faced about and 
routed Philopoemen. This general, who was folicitous of 
nothing but to fave the gallant youths who had followed him 
in this expedition, performed the moft extraordinary afts of 
bravery; but happening to fall from his horfe, and receiving a 
deep wound in the head, he was taken prifoner by the endmy, 
who carried hinl to Meflcne. Plutarch confiders this ill for- 
tune of Philopoemen, as the punifhment for fume rafh and ar- 
rogant words that had cfcaped him upon his hearing a certain 
general applauded: “ Ought that man,” fays he, to be va- 
« lued, who fuffers himfelf to be taken alive by the enemy, 
« whilft he has arms to defend himfelf?” 

Upon the arrival of the firft news v.liich was carried to 
Meffene, viz. That Philopoemen was taken prifoner, and on 
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liis way to that city, the Meflcnians were iti fuch tranfports 
of joy, that they all ran to the gates of the city; not being 
able to perfuade themfelves of the truth of what they heard, 
till they faw him thcmfelvcs, fo greatly improbable did this 
relation appear 10 them. To fatisfy the violent curiolity of 
the inhabitants, many. of whom had not yet been able to get 
a fight of him, they were forced to fhow the illuftriouis pri- 
foner on the theatre, where multitudes came to fee him. 
When they beheld Philopcemen dragged along in cbAns, 
moft of the fpe£lators were fi) much moved to compaflion, 
that the tears trickled frorti their eyes. There even was heard 
a murmur among the people, which refulted from humanity 
and a very laudable gratitude; “ That the Meflenians C)Ught 
to call to mind the great fervices done by Philopcemen., and 
his preferving the liberfy of Achaia, by the defeat of I'Jabis 
“ the tyrant.” But the magillrates did not fuffer him to be 
long exhibited in this manner, left the pity of the people 
lliould be attended with ill confequences. They therefore 
took him away on a fudden; and, after confulting together, 
caufed him to* be conveyed fo a place called the Treafury- 
This was a fubterraneous place, w^hither neither light nor ait 
entered from without; and had no door to it, but was /liut 
with a huge ftone that was rolled over the entrance of it. In 
this dungeon they imprifoned Philopcemen, and poftecl a 
guard round every part of it. 

As foon as if was night, and all the people were withdrawn, 
Dinocrates caufed the ftone to be rolled away, and the exe*- 
cutioncr to defeend into the dungeon with a dofe of polfoii 
to Philopcemen, commanding him not to ftir till he had fvVal- 
lowed it. The moment the illiiftrious Megalopolitan per- 
ceived the firft glimmerings of light, and faw the man ad- 
vance towards him, with a lamp in one hand and a fword in 
the other, he raifed himfelf with the utmoft difficulty, for he 
was very weak, far down, and then taking the cup, he in- 
quired of the executioner, whether he could tell what was 
becortne of the young Megalopolitans his followers, particu- 
larly Lycortas.^ The executioner anfwering, that he heard al- 
moft all of them had faved thcmfelves by flight; Philopcc- 
men thanked him by a nod, and looking kindly on him, 
•* You bring me,” fays he, « good news; and I find we arc 
not entirely unfortunate:” after which, without breathing the 
complaint, he fwallowed the deadly dofe, and laid 
himfelf again on his cloak. The poifon was very fpeedy in 
its efFe£ls; for, Philopcemen being extremely weak and fee- 
ble, he expired in a moment. 
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When the news of his death fyn ad among thetA^ehae^ns^ 
all their cities were inexpreflibly affli£ted and deje£led. Im-- 
mediately all their young men who were of age to bear arms, 
and all their magiftrates, came to Megalopolis. Here a grand 
council being fummoned, it was unanimoufly reTolved not to 
delay a moment the revenge of fo horrid a deed; and, ac- 
cordingly, having eledfed on the fpot Lycottas for their gene- 
ral, they advanced with the utmoft fury in to MeiTene, and 
filled every part of it with* blood and (laughter. The Me(Ie- 
nianSf having now no refuge left, and being unable to defend 
themfelves by force of atms, fent a deputation to the Achx- 
ans, to defire that an end might be put to the war, and to beg 
pardon for their pad faults. Lycortas, moved at their in- 
treaties, did not think it advifable to treat* them as their fu- 
rious and infolent revolt feemed to defervet He told them, 
that there was no other way for them to expeft a peace, but 
by delivering up the authors of the revolt, and of the death 
of Philopoemen; to fubmit all their aiFairs to the difpofal of 
the Aqhaeans, and to receive a garrifon into their citadel. 
Thefe conditions were accepted, and executed immediately. 
Dinocrates, to prevent the ignominy of dying by an execu- 
tioner, Is^id violent hands on himfelf, in which he was imita- 
ted by all thofe who had advifed the putting Philopoemen to 
death. Lycortas caufed thofe to be delivered up, who had 
advifed the infultirig of Philopoemen. Thefe were undoubt- 
edly the perfons who were (toned round his tomb, as we 
ill all foon fee. 

The funeral obfequies of Philopoemen were then folem- 
ni:^ed. After the body had been confumed by the flames, his 
aflifes laid together, and depofited in an urn, the train fet out 
for 'Megalopolis. This proceflTion did not fo much refemble 
a filneral as a triumph^ or rather it was a mixture of both. 
Firft came the infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, 
ant! all flicdding floods of tears. Then followed the Meflcni- 
an paifoners bound in chains; afterwards the generaFs fon, 
young * Polybius, carrying the urn adorned with ribbons and 
crowds, and accompanied by the nobled and mod didinguifli- 
cd Abhacans. The urn was followed by all the cavalry, 
whoft arms glittered magnificently, and whofe horfes were 
ail ridily caparifoned, who clofed the march, and did not 
feem (oo much dejefted at this mournful feene, nor too much 
elated from their vi£lory. All the inhabitants of’ the neigh- 
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bouring towns and viWages flocked to meet the proceffion, as 
if they came in honour of a viftory obtained. All pofllible 
honoura were done to Philopoemen at his interment, and the 
Meflenian captives were ftoned round his fepulchre. The 
cities in general by decrees enafted for that purpofe, ordered 
all the greatefl: honours to be paid him, and erefted many 
ftatucs to hiurwith magnificent inferiptions. 

Several f years after, at that time that Corinth was burnet^. 
and deftroyed by Mummius the proconful, a falfe accufer, a 
Roman, as I obferved clfewhere, ufed his utmoft endeavours 
to get them broke to pieces; profecuted him criminally, as if 
alive; charging him with having been an enemy to the Ro- 
mans, and of difeovering a hatred for them on all occafions* 
The caufc was heard in council before Mummius. The flan- 
derer exhibited all his articles of impeachment, and expatiat- 
ed on them. They were anfwered by Polybius, who refuted 
them with great folidity and eloquence. It is great pity fo 
afl'e£ling a piece fliould have been loft. Neither Mummius, 
nor his council, would permit the monuments of that great 
man's glory to be deftroyed, though he had oppofed, like a 
bulwark, the fuccefi'es of the Romans: for the Romans of 
that age, fays Plutarch, made the juft and proper difparity be- 
tween virtue and intereft; they diftinguiftied the glorious and 
honcfl from the profitable; and were perfuaded, that v/orthy 
perfons ought to honour and revere the memory of men who 
iignalii'ed themfelves by their virtue, though they had been 
their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman writers ob*- 
ferve, that three illuftrious men, Philopoem^n, Hannibal, and 
Scipio, happened to die in the fame year, or thereabouts; 
lims putting Philopoemen in parallel, and, as it were, upon 
■a level, with the two moft celebrated generals of the two 
moil powerful nations in the world. 1 believe, I have al- 
ready given the reader a fufficient idea of his chara£ler, fo 
iliall only repeat what 1 before obferved, that Philopoemen 
was called the laft of the Greeks, as Brutus was faid to be the 
laft of the Romans. 

The Meflenians, by their imprudent condu£l, being redu- 
ced to the moft deplorable condition, were, by the goodneis 
and generofity of Lycortas and the Ach^ans, reftored to the 
league from which they had withdrawn themfelves. Several 
other citiesj which, from the example they fet theh)j had alfo 
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senounced it, renewed their alliance with -it. Such com- 
monly is the happy cfFcft which a feafonable a£k of clemency 
produces; whereas a violent and cxceflive feverity, which 
breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often hurries peo- 
ple to dcfpair; and fo far from proving a remedy to evils, 
only inflames and exafperates them the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achseans had happily 
terminated their war with the Meflenians, the ambafladors 
were addrefled in terms quite different from tbofe which had 
been ufed to them before. The fenate told them, that they 
had been particularly careful not to fuffer cither arms or pro- 
vifions to be carried from Italy to Mefleue; an anfwer which 
manifeftly difeovers the infincerity of the Romans, and the 
little regard they had to faith in their tranfaftions with other 
nations. They feemed, at firft, defirous of giving the fignal 
to all the cities engaged in the Achuean league, to take up 
arms; and now, they endeavoured to flatter the Achaeans in- 
to an opinion, that they had fought all opportunities to ferve 
them. 

It is manifeft on this occafion, that the Roman fenate con- 
fented to what had been tranfaclcd, becaufe it was not in 
their power to oppofc it; that they wanted to make a merit 
of this with regard to the Achoeans, who poffeffcd almoft the 
■whole force of Peloponnefusj that they were very cautious 
of giving the leaft umbrage to this league, at a time when 
they could not depend in any manner on Philip; when the 
^tolians were difgufted; and when Antiochus, by joining 
with that people, might engage in fomc enterprife which 
might have been of ill confequence to the Romans. 

* 1 have related Hannibars death in the hiftory of the Car- 
thaginians. After his retiring from Antiochus’ court, he fled 
to Prufias king of Bithynia, who was then at war with Eu- 
nienes king of Pergamus. Hannibal did that prince great 
fervicc. Both fidcs prepared for a naval engagement, on 
which occafion,. Eumenes’ fleet confifted of a mudi greater 
number of fliips than that of Prufias. But Haimibal oppofed 
flratagem to force. He had got together a great number of 
venomous fevpents, and filled fcveral earthen vefiels with 
them. The infiaAftbe fignal for battle was given, he com- 
manded the oflflbetts and failors to fall upon Eumenes’ galky 
only, informing them at the fame tihie of a fign by which 
they (bould d^|bg;ui{h it from the reft^ and to. annoy the 
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enemy no othcTwlfe, than by throwing the carth^rii vefleh 
into the reft of the gallies. At firft this was only laughed 
af, the fAilors not imagining that thefe earthen vefiels could 
be of the leaft fcrvice: but when the ferpents were feen 
gliding over every part of the gallics, the foldicrs and rowers, 
now ttudious only of preferving themfelves from thofe veno- 
mous creatures, did not once think of the enemy. In the 
mean time, the royal galley was fo warmly attacked, that it 
was very near being taken; and it was with the utmoft diffi- 
culty that the king made his efcape. PruGas, by Hannibars 
affiftance, gained fever^ll viilorics by land. This prince be- 
ing one day afraid to venture a battle, becaufe the vi£lims had 
not been propitious; What fays Hannibal, do you 
rely more upon the liver of a beaft, than upon the counfel of 
Hannibal.'*” To prevent his falling into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, who required Prufias to deliver him up, he took a dofc 
of poifon, which brought him to his end. 

* 1 before obferved that the Romans, among many other 
articles, had decreed, that Sparta Ihould be admitted into the 
Achaean league. The ambatradors being returned, and hav- 
ing reported the anfwcr which had been received from thfe 
fenate, Lycortas aflcmbled the people at Sicyon, to deliberate 
whether Sparta fljould be admitted into the Achcean league. 
To incline the populace to it, he reprefented that the Ro- 
mans, to whofe difpofal that city had been abandoned, would 
no longer be burdened with it; that they had declared to the 
ambalTadors, that they were no ways concerned in this affair: 
that the Spartans, in the adminiftration of the public affairs, 
were very defirous of that union, which, he obferved, could 
not fail of being attended with great advantage to the Achge- 
an league, as the firft exiles, who had behaved with great in- 
gratitude and impiety towards them, would not be included 
in it; but would be baniflied from the city, and other citi- 
. zens fubftituted in their room. But Diophanes and fottie 
other perfons undertook to defend the caufc of the exiles. 
However, notwithftanding their oppofition, the council de- 
creed, that Sparta (bould be admitted into the league, and 
was fo accordingly. With regard to the firft exiles, thofe 
only were pardoned, who could not be convif^ed of enga- 
ging in any atteippt againft the Achaean republic. 

t A- M. 382a. Ant. J. C. l8x, Polyb. in L&gat. c. 53. 
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When the affair was ended, ambafladors were fent to Rome, 
in the name of all the particfi concerned. The fenate, after 
giving raidicnce to thofe fent by Sparta and by the exiles, faid 
nothing to the ambafladors which tended to fllow that they 
were difguited in any manner at what had paffed. With 
tefpye6l to thofe who had been lately fent into banifhmciit, the 
fenate promifed to write to the Achacans, to obtain leave for 
them to return into their native country. Some days after, 
Bippus, the Achxan deputy, being arrived in Rome, was in- 
troduced into the fenate; and there gave an account of th® 
manner in which the MefTenians had been reftored to their 
former ftate : and the fenators were not only fatisfied with 
every thing ht rebited to them, but treated him with abun- 
dant marks of honour and amity. 

» The Lacedemonian exiles were no fooner returned from 
Rome into IVloponnefus, but they delivered to the Achaeans 
the letters which the fenate had fent by them, and by which 
they were dcfircd to permit the exiles to fettle again in their 
uative country. It was anfw'ered, that the purport of thofe 
letters fliould be confidcred at tlie return of the Ach;ean am- 
baifadors from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a few 
days after, and declared that the icnate had written in favour 
of the exiles, not fo much out ot afIc£fion for them, as to get 
rid of their importunities. The Achasans hearing this, 
thought it requifite not to make any change in what had been 
decreed. 

* Hyperbates„ having been rc-elcfled general of the Achae- 
:ms, again debated in the council, whether any notice fliould be 
taken ot the letters which tlie fenate had written, concerning 
tlie re-cllabllfliment of the exiles who had been baniflied from 
Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion, that the Achveans ought 
to adhere to wdiat had been decreed. “ When the Romans," 
fays he, liftcn favourably to futh complaints and intreaties 
« of unfortun.ite perfons, as appear to them juft and reafona- 
blc, they, in this, a very juft part. But when it is re- 
prefented to them, that among the favours which arc re- 
quefted at their hands, fomc are not in theif power to be- 
ftow, and others would refleft difhonour, and be very pre- 
“ judicial to their allies-^ on theft occafions they do not ufe 
« to perfift obftinjitcly in their opinions,^ or exa£l from fuch 
« allies an implicit obedience to their commands. This is 
« cxa£lly our eafe at prelent. Let us inform the Romans, 
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cc that we cannot obey their orders without infringing the fa- 
<< crcd oaths we have taken, without violating the laws on 
fc which our league is founded; and then they will undoubt- 
« edly wave their refolutions, and confefs, that it is with the 
greateft reafon we refufc to obey their commands.” Hy- 
perbatcs and Callicrates were of a contrary opinion. They 
were for having implicit obedience paid to the Romans ; and 
declared, tliat all laws, oaths, and treaties, ought to be facri- 
ficed to their will. In this contrariety of opinions, it was re- 
folved, that a deputation Ihould be fent to the fenate, in order 
to reprefent the reafpns given by t^ycortas in council. Calli- 
crates, Lyfiades, and Aratus, were the ambafladors to whom 
inftrudlions were given in conformity to what had been deli- 
berated. 

When thefe ambalTadors were arrived at Rome, Callicrates 
being introduced into the fenate, a£ted in dire£f oppofition to 
his inftruftions. He not only had the afl'uraiice to cenfure 
thofe who diflered in opinion ffom him, but took the liberty 
to tell the fenate what they fliould do. If the Greeks,” 
fays he, diredling himfclf to the fenators, « do not obey 
you ; if they pay no regard cither to the letters or orders 
« which you fend them, you muft blame yourfelves only for 
“ it. In all the dates of Greece, there are now two parties; 

one of which allerts, that all your orders ought to be obey- 
‘‘ ed, and that laws and treaties, in a word, that all things 
« (hould pay a homage to your will and pleafure: the other 
« party pretends, that it is fitting that laws, treaties, and 
oaths, ought to take place of your will; and are for ever 
“ exhorting the people to adhere inviolably to them. Of 
” thefe two parties, the laft fuits bell with the genius and 
** charadler of the Achceans, and has the greateft influence 
“ over the people. What is the confequence of this? Thofe 
who comply with your meafures are detefted by the com- 
mon people, whilft fuch as oppofe your decrees are honour- 
ed and applauded. Whereas, if the fenate would fliow ever 
“ fo little favour to fuch as efpoufe their intereft cordially, 
** the chief magiftrates and officers of all the republics would 
** declare for the Romans; and the people, intimidated by 
“ this, would foon follow their example. But, whilft you 
‘‘ fliow an indifference 6n this head, all the chiefs will cer- 
tainly oppofe you, as the infallible means of acquiring the 
“ love and refpeft of the people. And accordingly we fee, 
‘‘ many people whofe only merit confift in their making 
the ftrongeft oppofition to your orders, and a pretended 
VoL. V. E e 
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zeal for the defence and prefervation of the laws of their 
country, have been raifcd to the oioft exalted employments 
“ in their country* In cafe you do not much value whether 
the Greeks are, or are not, at your devotion, then, indeed, 
your prefent condudl fuits exaftly your fentiments. But 
if you would have them execute your orders and receive 
^ your letters with refpedl, refleft ferioufly on this matter; 

otherwife be affured that they will, an all occaGons, declare 
‘‘ againft your commands. You may judge of the truth of 
this from their prefent behaviour towards you. How long 
is it Gnce you commanded them, by your letters, to recall 
the Lacedemonian exiles.^ Neverthelefs, fo far from recaU 
ling them, they have publiflicd a quite contrary decree, and 
have bound themfelves by oath never to reinftate them. 
This ought to be a leffon to you, and (how how cautious you 
“ fljould be for the future.” 

Callicrates, after making this fpeech, withdrew. The 
exiles then came in, told their buGnefs in few words, but in 
fiichas were well adapted to move compafTion, and then retired. 

A fpecch fo well calculated to favour the iutereft of Rome, 
as that of Callicrates, could not but be very agreeable to the 
fenate. In this did the Greeks begin to throw themfelves 
fpontaneoufly into the arms of flavery; proftituted the liberty 
of which their anceftors had been fo exceedingly jealous, and 
paid a fubminioii and h omage to the Romans, which tliey 
iiad always refufed to the Great King of PerGa. Some flat- 
terers and ambitious traitors, regarcllefs of every thing but 
their intereft, fold and facriGced the independence and glory 
of Greece for ever; dlfcovered the weak fide of republics 
with regard to their domcftic affairs; pointed out the methods 
by which they might be weakened, and at laft crufhed; and 
furnilhed themfelves the chains in which they were to be 
bound. 

In confequence of this fpcech, it was foon concluded, that 
it would be proper to increafe the power and credit of thofe 
who made it their buGnefs to defend the authority of the Ro- 
mans, and to humble fuch as (houki prefume to oppofe it- 
Polybius obferves, that this was the Gift time that the fatal 
refolution was taken, to humble and deprefs thofe who, in 
their rcfpefkive countries, had the moft noble way of think- 
ing; and on the contrary, to heap riches and honours on all 
fuch who, either right or wrong, fliould declare in favour of 
tl>€ Romans; a refolution, which foon after increaied the herd 
of flatterers in all republics, and very much leflened the num- 
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bcr of the true friends of liberty. From this period, the 
Romans made it one of the conflant maxims of their policy, 
to opprefs by all poilible methods whoever ventured to oppole 
their ambitious projects. This (ingle maxim may ferve as 
a key to the latent principles and motives of the govern- 
ment of this republic, and to (how us what idea we ought to 
entertain of the pretended equity and moderation they (bme- 
times difplay, but which does not long fupport itfelf, and of 
which a juft judgment cannot be formed but by the confe- 
quenccs. 

To conclude, the fcnate,'ia order to get the exiles reftored 
to their country, did not only write to the Achaeans, but to 
the ^tolians, Epirots, Athenians, Boeotians and Acarnanians, 
as if they intended to incenfe all Greece againft the Achoeans. 
And, in their anfwcr to the ambafTadors, they did not make 
the leall mention of any one but Callicrates, whofe example 
the fenate wifhed the magiftrates of all other cities would 
follow. 

That deputy, after receiving tliis anfwer, returned in tri- 
umph, without reflefting that he was the caufe of all the ca- 
lamities which Greece, and particularly Achaia, were upon 
the point of experiencing. For hitherto, a fort of equality 
had been obferved between the Achseans and Romans, whicli 
the latter thought fit to permit, out of gratitude for the con- 
fiderable fcrviccs the Achxans had dqne themj and for the 
inviolable fidelity with which they had adhered to them, in 
the moft perilous jun£tures, as in the wars againft Philip and 
Antiochus. The members of this league diftinguillied them- 
felves at that time in a moft confpicuous manner by their au- 
thority, their forces, their zeal for liberty; and, above all, by 
the (liiiiing merit and exalted reputation of their comman- 
ders. But Callicrates’ treafon, for we may juftly bellow that 
name upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, fays 
Polybius, noble in their fentiments, and full of humanity, are 
moved at the complaints «f the wretched, and think it their 
duty to afford their aid to all who fly to them for prote£lion ; 
and this it was that inclined them to favour the caufe of the 
Lacedemonian exiles. But if any one, on whofe fidelity they 
may fafely depend, fuggefts to them the inconveniences they 
would bring upon thecnfelves, (hould they grant certain fa- 
vours; they generally return to a juft way of thinking, and 
correft, fo far as lies in their power, what they may Jiavc 
done amifs. Here, on the contrary, Callicrates ftudies no« 
thing but how he might beft work upon their paffions by 
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flattery. He had been fent to Rome, to plead the caufe of 
the Achaean^, and, by a criminal and unparalleled prevarica- 
tion, he declares agaiiift his fuperiors; and becomes the advo- 
cate of their enemies, by whom he had fufFered himfelf to be 
■corrupted. At his return to Achaia, he fpread fo artfully the 
terror of the Roman name, and intimidated the people to 
fuch a degree, that he got himfelf elefted captain-general. 
He was no fooner in veiled with this command, but he rc- 
ftorcd the exiles of Lacedemonia and Mcflene to their coun- 
try. 

Polybius, on this occafion, praifes exceedingly the humanity 
of the Romans, the tendernefs with which they lillen to the 
complaints of the unfortunate, and their readinefs to atone 
for fuch unjuft actions as they may have committed, when 
they are once made acquainted with them. I know not 
whether the applaufes he gives them will not admit of great 
abridgment. The reader mull call to mind that he wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after Greece 
had been reduced to a ftate of flavery. We are not to ex- 
pe£t from an hiftorian, who is fubjedt and dependent, fo much 
veracity as he very poflibly would have obferved in a free 
ftate, and at a time when men were permitted to fpeak the 
truth; and we mull not blindly believe every circumllance 
of this kind advanced by him; fafts have more force, and 
fpeak in a clearer manner than he does. The Romans them- 
felves did not fcruple to commit injuftice, whenever they had 
an opportunity of employing a foreign means for that purpofe, 
which procured them the fame advantage, and ferved to con- 
ceal their unjuft policy. 

y EumeneSj in the mean time, was engaged in war againft 
Pharnaces, kiiig of Pontus. The latter took Sinope, a very 
'ftrong city of Pontus, of which his fuccelTors remained 
pofleffors ever afterwards. Several cities made complaints 
againft this at Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who 
was united in intereft with Eumfnes, fent alfo ambafladors 
thither. The Rpmans feveral times employed their media- 
tion and authority, to put an end to their differences; but 
Pharnaces was inlincere on thefe occalions, and always broke 
his engagements. Contrary to the faith of treaties, he took 
the field, and was oppofed by the confederate kings. Several 
^nterprifcs enfued; and after feme years had been fpent in 
'this manner, a peace was concluded. 
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* Never were more embaffie^ Cent than at the time we arc 
now fpeaking of. Ambafladors were feen in all places, either 
coming frt)m the provinces to Rome, or going from Rome to 
the provinces; or froin the allies and nations to one another. 
The ^ Achaeans deputed, in thfe quality, to Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, king of Egypt, Lycortas, Polybius his fon, and the young 
Aratus, to return that monarch thanks for the prefents he had 
already bellowed on their republic, and the new offers he had 
made them. However, thefe ambafladors did not leave 
Achaia, becaufc when they were preparing to fet out, advice 
came that Ptolemy was dead. 

^ This prince, after having overcome the rebels within his 
kingdom, as has already been mentioned, refolved to attack 
Seleucus, king of Syria. When he began to form the plan 
for carrying on this war, one of his principal officers afleed, 
by what methods he would raife money for the execution ot 
of it. He replied, that his friends were his treafure. The 
principal courtiers concluded from this anfwer, that, as he 
confidered their purfes as the only fund he had to carry on 
this war, they were upon the point of being ruined by it. 
To prevent ther^efore that confequence, which had more 
weight with them than the allegiance they owed their fove* 
reign, they caufed him to be poifoned. This monarch was 
thus difpatched, in his twenty-ninth year, after he had fat 
twenty-four years on the thropc. Ptolemy Philometer, his 
fon, who was but flx years of age, fucceeded him, and Cleo- 
patra his mother was declared regent 


CHAPTER If. 

TThis fecond chapter includes the fpace of twenty years, 
from the year of the world 3821, till 3840. In this inter- 
val are contained: ^The firft twenty years of Ptolemy 

Philometer’s reign over Egypt, which amounted in the whole 

to thirty-four years. I'he five lalt years of Philip, who 

reigned forty years in Macedonia, and was fucceeded by Per- 

feus, who reigned eleven. The eight or nine lafl: years of 

SeleucuB Philopator in Syria, and the eleven years of Antio 
chns Epiphanes his fucceflbr, who exercifed the moft horrij;! 
cruelties againft the Jews. 1 fliali referve the eleven years 
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of Perfeus* reign over Macedonia for the following book, 
though they coincide with part of the hiftory related in this 
chapter. 


SECTION I. 

PERSEUS CONSPIRES AGAINST DEMETRIUS. THE LATTER IS 
INNOCENTLY PUT TO DEATH} AND PERSEUS SUCCEEDS TO 
THE THRONE. 

F ROM ^ the fpreading of a report among the dates contigu- 
ous to Macedonia, that fuch as went to Rome to complain 
again (I Philip, were heard there, and many of them very fa- 
vourably; a great number of cities, and even private perfons, 
made their complaints in that city againd a prince who was 
a very troublefome neighbour to them all, with the hopes, 
either Of having the injuries redrefTed which they pretended 
to hive received; or, at lead, to confole themfelves in fome 
mcafure for them, by being allowed the liberty to deplore 
them. King Eumenes, among the red, to whom, by order 
of the Roman commiflioners and fenate, the fortreiTes in 
Thrace were to be given up, fent ambafladors, at whofe head 
was Athenaeus his brother, to inform the fenate, that Philip 
did not evacuate the garrifons in Thrace as he had promifed; 
and to complain of hia fending fuccours into Bithynia to Pru- 
fias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the fon of Philip, king of Macedon, was at 
that time in Rome, whether, as has been already mentioned, 
he had been fent by his father in order to fuperintend his 
affairs in that city. It was properly his buGnefs to anfwer 
the feveral accufations brought againd his father: but the 
fenate, inugining that this, would be a very difficult taik for 
fo young a prince, who was not accudomed to fpeak in pub- 
lic; to fpare him that trouble, they fent certain perfons to 
him ,to inquire, whether the king his father had not. given 
him fpme memorials, and contented themfelves with his 
reading them. Philip therein judified himfelf to the bed of 
his power, with refpeft to mod of the articles which were 
exhiljiited againd him; ^but he efpecially (bowed great difgud 
at the decrees which the Roman commiflioners had ena^cd 
againd him, and at the treatment he had met with from them. 
The fenate faw plainly what all this tended to; and, as the 
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young prince endeavoured to apologize for certain particu- 
lars, and affured them, that every thing (hould be done agree- 
ably to the will of the Romans, the fenate replied, that his 
father Philip could not have done more wifely, or what tivas 
more agreeable to them, than in fending his fon Demetrius 
to make his cxcufes. That, as to pad tranfafliions, the fe- 
nate might dilTemble, forget, and bear with a great many 
things: that, as to the future, they relied on the promife^ 
which Demetrius gave: that although he was going to leave 
Rome, in order to return to Macedon, he left there, as the 
hodage of his inclinations, his own good heart and attach- 
ment for Rome, which he might retain inviolably, without 
infringing in any manner the duty he owed his father: that 
cut of regard to him, ambaiTadors fhould be fent to Macedon, 
to rectify, peaceably and without noife, whatever might have 
been hitherto amifs: ^nd that as to the red, the fenate was 
well pleafed to let Philip know, that he was obliged to his 
fon Demetrius for the tendernefa with which the Romans 
behaved towards him. Thefe marks of didin£tion which the 
fenate gave him, with the view of exalting his credit in his 
father’s court, only animated envy againft him, and at length 
occafioned his dedruAion. 

^ The return of Demetrius ta Macedon, and the arrival of 
the ambaffadors, produced different cffeAs, according to the 
various di^oftioiis of men’s minds. The people, who ex- 
tremely feared the confequences of a rupture with the Ro- 
mans, and the war that was preparing, were highly pleafed 
with Demetrius, from the hopes that he would be the media- 
tor and author of a peace; not to mention that they confider- 
cd him as the fucccflbr to the throne of Macedon, after the 
demife of his father. For though he was the younger fon, 
he had one great advantage of his brother, and that was, his 
being born of a mother, who was Philip’s lawful wife; where- 
as Perfeus was the fon of a concubine, and even reputed fup- 
pofititious. BcGdes, it was not doubted but that the Romans 
would place Demetrius on his father’s throne, Perfeus not 
having any credit with them. And thefe were the conomoa 
reporis. 

On one fide alfo, Perfeus was greatly uneafy; as he feared, 
that the advantage of being elder brother would be but a very 
feeble title againlt a brother fuperior to him in all other rr 
fpcdsL and, on the other, Philip, imagining that it would rior 
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be in his power to difpofe of the crown as he picafed, beheld 
with a jealous eye, and dreaded the too great authority of his 
younger fon. It was alfo a great mortification to him, to fee 
rifing> in his life-time, and before his eyes, a kind of fecond 
court in the concourfc of Macedonians who crowded about 
Demetrius. The young prince himfclf did not take fufficient 
care to prevent or footh the growing difafFeftion to his perfon« 
Inftead of endeavouring to fupprefs envy, by gentlenefs, mo- 
defty, and complacency, he only inflamed it, by a certain air 
of haughtinefs which he had brought with him from Rome, 
valuing himfelf upon the marks of diftinAion, with which he 
had been honoured in that city, and not fcrupllng to declare, 
that the fenate had granted him many things they had refufed 
his father. . 

Philip’s difeontent was much more inflamed, at the arrival 
of the new ambafTadors, to whom his fon made his court 
more afliduoufly than to himfelf; and when he found he 
ftiould be obliged to abandon Thrace, to withdraw his gairi- 
fons from that country, and to execute other things, cither 
purfuant to the decrees of the firft commiflSoners, or to the 
frelh orders he had received from Rome: all thefe orders and 
decrees he complied with very much againft his will, and 
with the higheft fccret refentment; but which he was forced 
to obey, to prevent his being involved in a war for which he 
was not fuiiiciently prepared. To remove all fufpicion of his 
harbouring the leaft defign that way, he carried his arms into 
the very heart of Thrace, againft people with whom the Ro- 
mans did not concern themfelvcs in any manner. 

* However, his fchemes were not unknown at Rome. 
Marcius, one of the commiflioners, who had communicated 
the orders of the fenate to Philip, wrote to Rome to inform 
them, that all the king’s difeourfes, and the feveral fteps he 
took, vifibly threatened ah approaching war. To make him- 
fclf the more fecure of the maritime cities, he forced all the 
inhabitants, with their families, to leave them; fettled them 
in * the moft northern part of Maccdon, and fubftituted in 
their places Thracians, and other barbarous natiops, whom 
he believed would be more faithful to him. Thefe changes 
occafioned a general murmur in every part of Macedon; and 
all the provinces echoed with the cries and complaints of poor^ 
unhappy people, who were forced away out of their houfes, 
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and the places where they were born, to be confined In un- 
known countries. Nothing was heard on all Tides but Im- 
precations and curfes againll the king, who was the author 
of thefe innovations. 

^ But Philip, To far from being moved at their giicf, grew 
more cruel from it. All things were fufpcdlcd by him, and 
gave him umbrage. He had put to death a great number of 
perfons, upon fufpicion that they favoured the Romans. He 
thought his own life could not be fafe, but in fecuring their 
children; and he imprifoned them under a good guard, in or- 
der to have them all deftroyed one after another. Nothing 
could be more horrid in itfelf than fuch a deGgn-, but the fad 
cataftrophe of one of the moft powerful and moft illuftrious 
families in Tbcflaly, made it ftill more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus, one of 
the principal perfons of the country, and fome time alter, his 
two fons-in-law. Theoxena and Archo, his two daughters, 
had lived widows, each of them having a fon, both very young, 
rhfeoxena, who was fought for in marriage by the richeft and 
moll powerful noblemen in Thcflaly, preferred widowhood to 
the nuptial ftate; but Archo married a nobleman of jEnia, 
called Poris, and brought him feveral children, whom Archo, 
dying early, left infants. Theoxena, that Ihe might have an 
opportunity of bringing up her fitter’s children under her eye, 
married Poris; took the fame care of them as the did of her 
own fon; and was as tender of them as if the had been their 
mother. When news was brought her of Philip’s crifel edift, 
to murder the children of thofe who had been put to death; 
plainly forefecing that they would be given up to the brutal 
fury of the king and his officers, the formed a furprifing refo- 
lution, declaring that fhe would imbrue her hands in the blood 
of all her children, rather than fuffer them to fall into the 
mercilcfs power of Philip. Poris, whofe foul was ftruck with 
horror at this defign, told her, in order to divert her from it, 
that he would fend all their children to Athens, to fome 
friends, on whofe fidelity and humanity he could fafely rely, 
and that he himfelf would convey them thither. Accor- 
dingly, they all fet out from Thefi'alonica, in order to fail to 
the city of ^nia to affift at a folemn feftival, which was 
folcmnized annually in honour of -dEneas their founder. Hav- 
ing fpent the whole day in feftivity and rejoicing, about mid- 
night, whefi every body clfc was afleep, they embarked on 
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board a galley which Po«8 had prepared for them, as if in- 
tending to return to ThefTalonica, but, in reality, to go for 
£aboea; when unhappily a contrary wind prevented them 
from advancing forwards, in fpitc of their utmofl efforts, and 
drove them back to^vards the coaft. At day-break, the king’s 
officers, who were polled to guard the port, having perceived 
them, immediately fent off an armed floop*, commanding the 
captain of it, upon the fevered penalties, not to return with- 
out the galley. As it drew nearer, Poris was feen every mo- 
ment, either exhorting the diip’s company, in the dronged 
terms, to exert thcmfelves to the utmod in order to get for- 
ward; or lifting up his hands to heaven, and imploring the 
affiftafice of the gOds. In the mean time Theoxena, refuming 
her former refolution, and prefenting tp her children the 
deadly dofe ffie had prepared, and the daggers flie had brought 
with her: Death,” fays (he, only can free you from your 
miferies; and here is what will procure you-that lad, fad re- 
** fuge. Secure yourfelves from the king’s horrid cruelty by 
the method you like bed. Go, my dear children, fuch of 
you* as are more advanced in years, and take thefe poniards; 
or, in cafe a flower kind of death may be more grateful, 
take this poifon.” The enerriy were now almod in reach, 
at>d the mother was very urgent with them. They obeyed 
her fatal commands; and ail, having either fvvallowed the 
deadly draughts, or plunged the daggers in their bofoms, 
were thrown into the fca. Theoxena, after giving her huf- 
band a lad fad embrace, leapt into the fea with him. Phi- 
lip’s officers then feized the galley, but did not find one per- 
fon alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed to a 
prodigious degree, the hatred againd Philip. He was pub- 
licly deteded as a bloody tyrant; and people vented, in all 
places, both againd him and his children, dreadful impreca- 
tions, which, fays Livy, foon had their cffc£l; the gods hav- 
ing abandoned him to a blind fury, which prompted him to 
wreak his vengeance againd his own children. 

* Perfeus faw, with infinite pain and afflidlion, that the re- 
gard of the Macedonians for his brother Demetrius, and his 
credit and authority among the Romans, incrcafcd daily. 
Having now no hopes left of being able to afeend the throne 
but by criminal methods, he made them his only refuge. He 
beg^'n, by founding the difpofition of thofc who were in 
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greateft favour with the kingi and by addrefling them in ob- 
fcure and ambiguous words. At fome feenied not to 
enter into his views, and rejefled his propofals, from believ- 
ing that there was more to be hoped from Demetrius. But 
afterwards, obferving that the hatred of Philip for the Ro- 
mans increafed fenfibly; which Per feus endeavoured daily to 
inflame, and which Demetrius, on the lAontrary, oppofed to 
the utmoft, they changed their opinion. Judging naturally 
that the latter, whofe youth and inexperience made him not 
fufficiently upon his guard againfl the artifices of hia brother, 
would at laft fall a viftim to therti; they thought it their in- 
tereft to promote an event which would happen without their 
participation, and to go over immediately to the (Irongcil 
party. They accordingly did fo, and devoted themfelves en- 
tirely to Perfeus. 

Having poftponed the execution of their more remote dc- 
figns, they wcic of opinion, that for the prefent it would be 
proper for them to employ their utmoft efforts to exafpccate 
the king againft the Romans, and to infpire him with 
thoughts of war, to which he was already very much lucliii- 
cd. At the fame time, to render Demetrius every day more 
fufpefted, they induftrioufly, on all occafions, made the dif- 
courfe turn in the king’s prefence upon the Romans; fome 
expreiling the utmoft contempt for their laws and cuftoms, 
others for their exploits; fome for the city of Rome, which, 
according to them, was void of ornaments and magnificent 
buildings; and others, even for fuch of the Romans, as were 
in higheft eftimation; making them all pafs in this manner in 
a kind of review. Demetrius, who did not perceive the 
fcope and tendency of all thefe difcoifffes, never failed, out of 
zeal for the Romans, and by way of contradiflion to his 
brother, to take fire on thefe occafions. Hence Demetrius, 
without confidering the confequences, grew fufpefted and 
odious to the king, and opened the way for the accufations 
and calumnies preparing againft him. Accordingly, his fa- 
ther did not communicate to him any of the dcfigns he con- 
tinually meditated againft Rome, and unbofomed himfelf 
only to Perfeus. 

ITie ambalfadors whom he had fent to the Baftarnx, to de- 
fire aid from them, returned about the time we are now 
fpcaking of, Thefe had brought with them feveral youths of 
quality, and even princes of the blood, one of whom pro- 
mifed his fifter in marriage to one of Philip’s fons. This 
new alliance with a powerful nation, very much exalted the 
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ling's courage. Perfeus taking advantage of this opportuni- 
ty; Of what ufe,” fays he, ** can all this be to us? We 
“ have not fo much to hope from foreign aids, as to' dread 
from domeftic foes. We harbour in our bofoms, I will not 
fay a traitor, but at l«aft a fpy. The Romans, ever finCe 
he was ^ hodage among them, have reftored us his body; 
M but as to his heart and inclinations, thofe he has left with 
them. Almoft aff the Macedonians fix already their eyes 
«« on him; and are perfuaded, that they (hall never have any 
king, but him whom the Romans (hall pleafe to fet over 
them.” By fuch fpeeches, the old king’s difgud was perpe- 
tually kept up, who was already but too much alienated frona 
Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, in a feftival fo- 
lemnizcd every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies 
whereof were as follow: f A bitch, fays Livy, is divided into 
two parts i it being cut, long ways, through the middle of 
the ^dy, after which half is laid on each fide of the road. 
The troops under arms arc made to march through the two 
parts of the victim thus divided. At the head of this march, 
the (hiding arms of all the kings of Macedon are carried, 
tracing them backwards to the mofl remote antiquity. The 
king, vrith the princes his children, appear afterwards, fol- 
lowed by all the royal houfehold, and the companies of guards* 
The march is clofed by the multitude of the Macedonians. 
On the prefent occafion, the two princes walked on each fide 
of the king: Perfeus being thirty years of age, and Demetlius 
twenty-five; the one in the vigour, the other in the flower of 
his age: fons who might have formed their father’s happi- 
nefs, had his mind been rightly difpofed and reafonable. 

The cuflom was, after the facrifices which accompanied 
this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, 
and to divide the army into two bodies, who fought with no 
other arms but files, and reprefented a battle. The two bo- 
dies of men were commanded by the two young princes. 
However, this was not a mere mock-battle; all the men ex- 
erting themfcives, with their blunted weapons, with as much 
ardour as if they had been difputing for the throne: feveral 
were wounded on both fides, and nothing but fwords were 
wanting to make it a real battle. The body commanded by 
Demetrius had very much the fuperiorlty. This advantage 
gave great umbrage to Perfeus. His friends, on the contrary,. 

t Wc find, in feripture, the lilce ceremony, tn which, in order for the C( n- 
eJaclingr o! a treaty, the two coiitradtirg paitics paE thioiigb the partb uf tiic- 
Vxftim divided, ^ei. x\uv. i8. 
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rejoiced at it, judging that this would be a very favourable 
and natural opportunity for him to form an accufation agdiuft 
his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand entertainment 
to the foldicrs of their refpe6\ive parties. Per feus, whom his 
brother had invited to his banquet, refufed to come. The 
joy was very great on both fides, and the guefts drank in pro- 
portion. During the entertainment, much difeourfe paifed 
about the battle; and the guelts intermixed their fpeeches 
with jefts and fatirical flings, fome of which were very fharp, 
againft thofe of the contrary party; without fparing even the 
leaders. Perfeus' had fent a ipy to obferve all that fliould be 
faid at his brother’s banquet: but four young perfons, who 
came by accident out of the hall, having difeovered this fpy, 
gave him very rude treatment. Demetrius, w^ho had not 
heard of what happened, faid to the company: Let us go 
and conclude our feaft at my brother’s, to foften his pain, 
« if he has any remaining, by an agreeable furprife, which 
will fhow that we a6l with franknefs and finceritv; and do 
not harbour any malice againft him.” I n mediately all 
cried that they wmuld go, thofe excepted, w'ho were afraid 
^eir ill treatment of the fpy would be revenged. But De- 
metrius forcing them thither alfo, they concealed fwords un- 
der their robes, in order to defend themfelves in cale there 
ihould be occafion. When difeord reigns in families, it is 
impoHible for any thing to be kept fecrct in them. A man 
running halfily before, went to Perfeus, and told him that 
Demetrius was coming, and had four men well armed in his 
train. He might eafily have guefled the caufe of it, as he 
knew that they were the perfons who liad abufed his fpy; ne- 
verthelefs, to make this aQion (till more criminal, Perfeus or- 
ders the door to be locked; and then, from tlie wnndow of 
an upper apartment w'hich looked into the ftreet, cried aloud 
to his fervants, not to open the door to wretches, w ho were 
come with defign to aflaflinate them. Demetrius, w^ho was 
a little warm with wine, after having complained, in a loud 
and angry tone of voice, at being refufed admittance, return- 
ed back, and again fat down to table; ftili ignorant of the 
affair relating to Perfeus’ fpy. 

The next day, as foon as Perfeus could get an opportunity 
to approach his father, he entered his apartment with a very 
dejefted air; and continued fome time in his prefence, but at 
a little diftance, without opening his mouth. Philip, being 
greatly furprifed at his filcncc, a&ed what could be the caufe 
of the concern which appeared in his countenance? “ It is 
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the grcateft happincf? for me/* anfwcrs Perfeus, and by 
«« the mereft good fortune in the world, that-you fee me here 
alive. My brother now no longer lays fccret fnares for me; 
he came in the night to my houfc, at the head of a body of 
armed men, pvirpofcly to affaffinate me. I had no other 
way left to fecure myfelf from his fury, but by Ihutting my 
« doors, and keeping the wall between him and me.” Per- 
feus perceiving, by his father’s countenance, that he was 
ilnick with aftoniihment and dread: If you will condc- 
“ feend,” fays he, “ to Hften a moment to me, you (hall be fully 
acquainted with the whole (late of the affair.” Philip an- 
fwered, that he would willingly hear him; and immediately 
ordered Demetrius to be fent for. At the fame time, he fent 
for Lyfimachus and Onomaftes, to alk their advice on this oc- 
cafion. Thefe two men, who were his intimate friends, were 
far advanced Jn years. They had not concerned themfelves 
with the quarrel of the two princes, and appeared very feldom 
at court. Philip, whilft he waited for their coming, Walked 
feveral times up and down his apartment alone ^ during which 
he revolved a variety of thoughts, his fon Perfeus (landing all 
the time at a diftance. When word was brought Philip that 
his two venerable friends were come, he withdrew to an inner 
apartment with them, and as many of his life-guards; and 
permitted each of his fons to bring three perfons, unarmed, 
along with him: and having taken his feat, hp fpoke to them 
as follows: 

Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to fit as judge 
** between my two fons, one the accufer, and the other charg- 
« cd with the horrid guilt of fratricide; reduced to the fad 
neccffxty of finding, in one of them,, cither a criminal or a 
falfe accufer. From certain rumours, which long fince 
« reaehed my ears, and an unufuaj behaviour I obferve be- 
tween you, a behaviour no way fuiting brothers, I indeed 
was afraid this (lorm would break over my head. And yet 
« I hoped, from time to time, that your difeontents and dif- 
guffs would fofeen, and your fufpicions vaniffi away. 1 re- 
« collefted, that contending kings and princes, laying down 
<< their arms, had frequently contradled alliances and friend- 
<< (liips; and that private men had fuppreffed their animofities. 
« I flattered myfelf, that you would one day remember the 
endearing name of brethren by which you are united; thofe 
tender years of infancy which you fpent in (implicity and 
union; in fine, the counfels fo often repeated by a father; 
counfels, which, alas! 1 am afraid have been given to chil- 
« dren deaf and indocile to my voice.' How many tinxes, 
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« after fetting before you examples of the difeord between 
brothers, have 1 reprefented its fatal confequences, by 
(bowing you, that they had thereby involved themfelvcs in 
“ inevitable ruin 5 and not only thcmfelves, but their chil- 
dren, families, and kingdoms? On the other (ide, 1 propofed 
good examples for your imitation: tlic (liift union be- 
<< tween the two kings of Lacedemonia, fo advantageous du- 
ring feveral centuries to thcmfelves and their country; in 
oppofition to divifion and private intereft that changed the 
monarcliic government into tyranny, and proved the de- 
«« ftrudlion of Sparta. By what other methotl, than by frater- 
nal concord, did the two brothers, Eumenes and Attains, 
from fuch weak beginnings as*almo(l reflefted difhonour 
on the regal dignity, rife to a pitch of power equal to mine* 
“ to that of Antiochus, and of all the kings we know of? I 
« even did not fcruple to cite examples from the Romans, 
** cf which I niyfelf had either been an eye-witnefs, or heaid 
« from others: as the two brothers, Titqj and Lucius Quimi- 
us, who both were engaged in war with me: the two Scipios, 
<< Publius and Lucius, who defeated and fubje£led Antio- 
chus; tlicir fatiier and their uncle, who having been infe- 
parable during their lives, were undivided in death. Nci- 
ther the crimes of the one, though attended with fuch 
fatal confequcnccs; nor the virtues of the other, though 
crowned with fuch happy fuccefs, have been able to make 
you abhor divifion and difeord, and to infpirc you with 
gentle and pacific fentiments. Both of you in my life- 
“ time, have turned your eyes and guilty defires upon my 
throne. You will not fu/Fcr me to live, till, furviving one 
« of you, I fecure my crown to the other by my death. The 
fond names of father and brother are unfupportable to both. 
“ Your fouls are (Irangcrs to tendernefs and love. A reftlefs 
defire of reigning has banifhed all other fentiments from 
‘‘ your breads, and entirely cngroflcs you. But come, let 
me hear what each of you have to fay. Pollute the ears 
of your parent with real or feigned accufations. Open 
your criminal mouths; vent all your reciprocal flandcjrs, 
“ and afterwards arm your parricide hands one againfl the 
“ other. I am ready to hear all you have to fay; firmly dc- 
termined to (hut my ears eternally from henceforth againil 
the fecret whifpers and accufations of brother againft 
brother.” Philip having fpoken thefe lad words with great 
emotion and an angry tone of voice, all who were prefent 
wept, and continued a long time in a mournful fjlence. 

At laft, Perfeus fpoke as follows: I perceive plainly, that 
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« I ought to have opened my door in the dead of night; to 
have a4mitted^thc aflTafliils into my houfe, and prefented 
« my throat to their murderous fwords, fince guilt is never 
believed) till it has been perpetrated ; and fince I, who was 
“ fo inhumanly attacked, receive the fame injurious reproaches 
as the aggreffor. People have but too much rcafon to fay, 
‘‘ that you confider Demetrius only as your true fon; whilft 
<< unhappy I am looked upon as a llranger, fprung from a 
concubine, or even an impoftor. For, did your bread glow 
«« with the tendernefs which a father ought to have for his 
« child, you would not think it juft to inveigh fo bitterly 
againft me, for whofe life fo many fnares have been laid, but 
againft him who contrived* them; and you would not think 
« my life fo inconfiderable, as to be entirely unmoved at the 
imminent danger I cfcaped; nor to that to which I lhall 
be expofed, (hould the guilt of my enemies be fuffered to 
** go unpuniftied. If I muft die withput beipg fuffered to 
“ breathe my complaints, be it fo; let me leave the world 
in filence, and be contented with befeeching the gods in 
my expiring moments, that th® crime which was begun in 
my perfou, may end in it, and not extend to your facred 
life. But if, what nature infpires in thofe, who feeing 
‘‘ themfelvcs attacked unawares in folitude, implore the aflif- 
tance even of ftrangers to them, I may be allowed to do with 
regard to you oji the prefent occafioil; if, when 1 fee f>^ords 
drawn round me, in order to pierce my heart, 1 may be 
permitted to vefat forth a plaintive and fupplicating voice; 
I conjure youTby the tender, the dear name of father, for 
which, whether my brother or I have had the greateft re- 
verence, you yourfelf have long known, to liften to me at 
“ this time, as if awaked fuddenly from your fleep by the tu- 
«« mult of what paffed laft night, chance had brought you at 
the inftant of my danger, and in the midft of my com- 
“ plaints; and that you had found Demetrius at my door, at- 
“ tended by perfons in arms. What I (hould have told you 
yefterday, in the greateft emotion, and feized with fear, I 
“ fay to you now. 

<< Brother, it is long fince we have not behaved towards 
<< one another, like perfons defirous of (haring in parties of 
** pleafure. You are fired with an infatiable third of reign- 
** ing; but you find an invincible obftacle in my age, the law 
** of nations, the ancient cuftoms of Macedonia; and, a ftill 
ftrongcr circumftance, my, father’s will and pleafurc. It 
will be impo(fil5le for you ever to force thefe barriers, and to 
afeend' the throne, but by imbruing your hands in my 
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« Wood. To compafs your horrid ends, you employ inftru- 
« ments of all kinds, and fet every engine at work. Hither- 
to, my vigilance, or my good fortune, have preferved me 
from you^ Woody hands. Yelterday, at the review, and the 
ceremony of the tournament which followed it, the battle, 
“ by your contrivance, became almoll bloody and fatal; and, 
** had I not fulFered myfelf and my followers to be defeated, 
you would have fent me to the grave. From this fight, 
indeed, of enemies, you infidioufly wanted, as if what had 
“ pafled had been only the diverfion of brothers, to allure me 
** to your feaft. Can you fuppofe, royal fath-r, that 1 ihould 
have met with unarmed guefts there, as thofe very guefts 
“ came to my palace, completely armed, at fo late an hour? 
“ Can you imagine that, favoured by the gloom, they would 
‘‘ not have drove to plunge their daggers in my heart; as the 
“ fame perfons, in open day, and before your eyes, almoft 
killed me with their wooden w^eapons? How! You, who 
** are my profelTed enemy; you, who are confeious that 1 have 
fo much reafon to complain of your condudl; you, I fay, 
** come to me in the night, at an unfeafonable hour, and at 
the head of a company of armed young men? 1 did not 
think it fafe for me to go to your entertainment; and 
fliouid i receive you in my houfe at a time, vi lien heated 
with the fumes of wdne, you came fo well attended? Had I 
then opened my door, royal Sir, you would be preparing to 
folemnize my funeral, at tliis very inflant in which you 
vouchfafe to hear my complaints. I do not advance any 
thing dubious, nor fpeak barely from conjedfurc. For can 
Demetrius deny but that he came to my houfe, attended by 
“ a band of young people, and that fome of them were armed? 

“ r only dcfire to have thofe whom I (hall name fent for. i 
“ believe them capable of any thing; but yet they cannot have 
the afiurance to deny the facl. flad I brought them before 
you, after feizing them armed in my houfe, you would- be 
fully convinced of their guilt, and furely their own con- 
“ fe/Tion ought to be a no lefs proof of it. 

‘‘ You call down imprecations and curfes upon impious 
« fons who afpire to your throne; this, auguft Sir, you have 
great reafon to do: but then I befeech you, not to vent 
your Imprecations blindly, and at random. Diflinguilh be- 
* tween the innocent and the guilty. Let him who mediu* 

” ted the barbarous defign of murdering his brother, feel the 
“ dire cfFcds of the anger'el the gods, the avengers of patcr^ 
nal authority; but then let him, who, by his brother’s guilf, 
VoL. V. Pf ^ 
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« ,WAS ^TOjight to the brink oC^leftruftion, ^ ffyr 
« lum in Ins ^tl^r’s teridernef^ and j^rtiec. .-Bor vherc ^Ifc 
« can 1 40 find oi;i^: I, to y^hoixi neither the eexemony 

« of the jreviesif, i\it fok^finity of the tourn^rnent^ nxv bw^ 

« fcftiyalt nor the honrs of night allotted by the 

gods to the,rcpo(e pf man, could afford the le;;^ft feeurity? 
^f i go tp the ciucitainmeat to which my brother invites me, 

I f^n) ^.dea^ man; and it will be equally fat^l to if \ 
admit him into my hojafe, when he comes thither at mid- 
night. Snares are laid far me wherever I tread, jbeath 
“ lies in ambufh fpr me wherever 1 move; to v^rhat place th^n 
can 1 fiy for fecurity? 

A* i have devoted myfelf pnly to the gods, and to yoiUj my 
royal father. I nev-^r made my ,court to the Rpmans, and 
cannot have reepurfe to them. There Is nothing they niore 
“ earyieftly ^vifl^ than my ruin, becaufe I am fo much affected 
:with their injuftice to you; becaufe I am tortured to the 
fpul, and fired with indignation, to fee you dlfpofleffed of 
V fo.m?iny cities and dominions; and, laf;ely, pf the maritime 
** poafts of Thrace. They cannot flatter themfelyes with the 
hopes of eyer making themfclves mailers of Macedonia as 
« lopg as you or I am In being. They are fpnfible, that, 
ftipuld I die, by my brother^ guilt, or age bring you to the 
*^grave; or they not v^ait the due courfe of nature; that then 
** the king and kingdom will be at their difpofal. 

;H?d the Romans left you the pofieflion of fome city or 
territpry, not in the kingdom of Maccdon, I poffibly might 
“ have had fo/ne opjpqrtunity of retiring to it. But, will it 
•« be i^mfwercd, f fiod a fufficiently powerful proteflion 
“ in the RJ^apedonians? Ypu yourfclf, royal fjather, faw with 
whj^t g^impf^y ^^pd virulence the foldiers attacked me in 
“ the battle. iWh^t wfinting, for my deftruftion, but 

^ke arms they wanted, my bro- 
“ ther’js the night. What (bjill I fay of a 

“ grejs^t patt of Vbe ^prjpcipal perlbns of your court, who 
“ ground all their hPBps pn the R,otn^ns> anfl on him who 
is -all-powerful with fhem? They ^.e pot ;aPiamed to prefer 
“ him not only jo me, ;iprho ^ his elder hifot^r ; bpt, 1 m^ht 
“ {dmpfl: iky it, to ypu^ ^yv^o, j^e o^ur k^g ^nd i^tl^r. For 
M they pretend it is jp .yo^i ohlijKcl fpr Ac %atcJa 
« yPM Cotpe of .Aofe A*5gs which Acy 

^ .wfpfrfdi haye jpqjdred; it if h? vh® myjr chficka ^ 

“ prevents iAeh- ^v^cipg, in; an hofti^e into 

^ yp^hit«4pm: ifi 6rc, il A^y W l^c i^clfeypdj ypvjroW 
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451 : Jias PQ ptlv^r Tisfuge, but the proteAipn which your 
youpg fon procpres you. On his fide are the Romans, and 
ff ths cities which have been dirmembered from your do- 
minions, as well as all fach MAceJouians, whofe depen- 
depce, with regard to fortune, lies wholly in the Romans. 
But y^ith refpeft to myfdf, 1 look upon it as glorious to 
have no other protestor but my royal father, and to place 
** all my hopes in him alone. 

What dp you judge to be the aim and defign of the let- 
ter you lately received from Quintius, in which he declares 
#5 exprefsly, that you afted prudently for vour iiitereft, in 
fending Pemetuus to Rome; and, wherein he exhorts you 
to fend him back thither, accompanied by other ambafladors, 
h ^u} greater train of ^laccdonian noblemen? Quintius is 
pov every .thing with Demetrius. He has no otiier guide 
but his counfels, or rather his orders. Quite forgetting 
that you are his father, he feems to have fubllituted him in 
your place. It is in the city of Rome, and in his fight, lie 
formed the fecret and clandeftine defigns which will foon 
** break out into aftiori. It is merely to have the better op- 
pqrtunity of putting them in execution, that Quintius ordeis 
5‘ you to fend along with Demetrius a greater number of the 
** Macedonian nobility. 'J hey fet out from this country with 
the moll fincere attachment to your perfon and intereft: 
but, WQP by the gracious treatment they meet with in that 
city, they return from it entirely corrupted and debauched 
by dilFerent fentlriients. Demetrius is all in aU with them: 
they even prefume, in your life-time, to give him the ti- 
«« tie of king. If I appear ihocked at this conduS, I have the 
“ grief to fee, ngt only others, but yourfelf, my royal father, 
« charge me with the horrid defign of afpiring to your throne. 
Should this accufation be levelled at us hath, I am con- 
feious of my own innocence, and it cannot in any manner 
«« affedl me. For who, in that cafe, (hould 1 difpoflefs, to 
feize uppn what w^ould be another’s right? There is no one 
but my father between me and the throne, and 1 befeech 
th^ gods that he may long continue fo. In cafe I Ihould 
hfpp^n to furvivc him, Rnd this 1 vouLd not wUh, ^ut fo 
jbng ^ he (hould defire it, 1 ihall fucceed him in the king- 
dam, it be his good plcafurf . He mdy be ac^ufed of 
«*' afpiring to the throne, and of afpirjiiA in the moft unjuft 
md icyiminid manner, who is impad^ to break the ofdcr 
V and bounds preferibed by age, by nature, by the ufages and 
fijuftoma of Maciedonia, ^nd by the law H sations. My 
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** elder brother, fays Demetrius to blmfelf, to whom the king- 
dom belongs both by the right of feniority, and my fathers 

will, IS iiit obftacle to my ambitious Views. ^What then 

** muft be done? 1 muft difpatch him. 1 (hall not be 

“ the firft who has waded through a brother’s blood to the 
throne. My father, in years, and without fupport, will be 
too much afraid for his own life, to meditate revenge for 
‘‘ his fon’s death. The Romans will be greatly pleafed to 
fee me onjhe tlirone; they will approve my conduft, and 

be able to fupport me. 1 own, mod gracious father, 

thefe projeflis may all be defeated, but I am fure they are 
not without foundation. In a word, I reduce all to this; 
it is in your power to fecurc my life, by bringing to condign 
** punifhment, thofc who yefterday armed ^ to aflaflinate me: 
“ but, (hould their guilt take efFeft, it will not be in your 
** power to revenge my death.” 

As foon as Perfeus had ended his fpeech, all the company 
call their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that it was incum- 
bent on him to anfwer immediately. But that young prince, 
being quite opprefled with forrow, fiiedtling floods of tears, 
and feeming unable to fpeak, a long filence enfued. At laft 
being prefled to anfwer, he nTade his grief give way to necef- 
fity, and fpoke as follows: 

Perfeus, royal Sir, by accufing me in your prefence, and 
by (bedding fidlitious tears to move you to compafTion, has 
made you fufpeft mine, which, alas! are but too (incerc; 
and' by that means deprived me of all the advantages the 
accufed generally have. Ever Gnce my return from Rome, 
Kfe has been day and night laying fnares for me, in fecret 
** cabals with his creatures; and yet he reptefents me to you, 
not only as laying hidden ambufeades to deftroy him, but 
attackirig him by open force, and perfens in arms. He en- 
“ deavours to alarm you by the pretended dangers which fur- 
round him, In hopes that you will put to death his innocent 
brother. He declares that he has no refuge, no afylum 
« left, with defigrt to prevent my finding one in ybur clemency 
and juftice. In tlie folitary and abafndoned (late to which 
I fee myfclf reduced, quite friendlefs and unprbtcfted, he 
<< drives to make me odidus, by reproaching me with a foreigti 
« credit and fupport, ^ vriiich arc rather a prejudice than a 
fcrvicc to me. ’ 

<< Obferve, I be%dl^rc^ what infidious art he has 
blended and tranfadlions of lad night with 

<< every other dfcikllfibMiGie of my life: and this in a double 
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« view, firft to raife a fufpicion in .you of my condu£t in ge- 
ncral from this laft action, the innocence of which will foon 
be evident; and fecondly, to fupport, by this idle (lory of 
a no£lurnal attack, his equally idle accufation, of my har- 
** bouring criminal views, hopes, and pretenfions.* At the 
fame time he has endeavoured to Ihow, that this accufation 
was not premeditated or prepared; but that it was wholly 
the efleft of the fear with which he was feized, occafioned 
by laft night’s tumult. But, Perfeus, if I had attempted 
to betray my father and his kingdom; had I engaged in 
confpiracics with the Romans^ and with the enemies of the 
“ ftate, you ought not to have waited for the opportunity of 
the fiftitious ftory of laft night’s tranfaclion, but fhould have 
impeached me before this time of fuch treafon. If the 
charge of treafon, when feparated from the other, was al- 
“ together improbable, and could ferve no other purpofe 
‘‘ but to prove how much you envy me, and not to evidence 
my guilt, you ought not to have mentioned it now, but 
(hould have poflponed that charge to another time; and 
have examined now this queftion only, whether you laid 
** fuares for me, or I for you. I neverthelefs will endcAvour, 
as far as the confufion into which this fudden and unfore- 
fecn accufation has thrown me, will permit, to feparate and 
diftinguilh what you have thrown together indiferiminately; 
and to (how whether you or myfelf ought in juftice to be 
accufed of dealing treachcroufly laft night. 

‘‘ Perfeus aflerts, that 1 harboured a dcfign to' afldfiinate 
him, in order that, by the death of my elder brother, to 
whom the crown appertains by the right of nations, by the 
“ cuftoms of Macedonia, and even, as he pretends, by your 
determination; I, though the younger fon, might fuccecd 
to the throne. To what purpofe therefore is that other 
‘‘ part of his fpeech, where he declares, that I have been 
particularly ftudious to ingratiate myfelf with the Romans, 
and flattered myfelf with the hopes of being able to afeend 
the throne by their afliftance? For, if 1 thought the Ro- 
“ mans were powerful enough to bellow the kingdom of Ma- 
“ cedoii on whomfoever they pleafed; and if I relied fo much 
on my credit and authoiity with them, why lliould I com-* 
mit a fratricide of no advantage to myfelf? Whatl Ihould I 
have affefted to furround my temples 'N^ith a diadem, dyed 
** wit4 nay brother’s blood, merely tnat J l might become odi- 
‘‘ du$ and execrable, even to thofe with whom I had acquired 
“ fome authority, admitting I have fomc credit with' them, 
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^jr a p/obi^ r^af o¥ dfSifiiWid ? UnldS fdtl eiii fiifi- 
pole that QuihiitiSi ^hoft! C*b6fiftl i tiitt utctifSA of foII6w- 
ing, fee", 1 ia^, livifl ih fl> diHdhfful dir uriiow ^th his 
hrdthc^ fliggcRfcd t6^ md thfc hol4*id defign d£ irhhniiii^ niy 
narids ifi my fetother's blOod. Pfi^fciis nai foh^iiifid Hp' all 
** the advantages, By w feich, dk ^ould inBnuat^, I ean 
pfomife myftlf a fiiperlority oVef him, fueh as! Ihif tridhf of 
** the Rdih&ns. fhe Suffrages of tK^ Macedditiati^, dnd tRt al- 
ntoft linivenal content of ^cfdk dnd i^en; ahd yet hi, at the 
fami time, as if I was infcfiof to hitn it! all refpefts, charges 
** me wuh, havii^ recourfe to art dipddiefit which fidne 
but the biackelf villains could employ. Will j/ou, gta- 
clous Sir, Kavi Us judged Upon thla pYiricitde Sfhd fulfe, that 
whichfbever of us two was dp^rcfeeufive thdt the other 
would be judged more w^orthy df thi diadem, iHall tfe de- 
^ clafed to have formed tfee deTign of fflurdiflng hi& Wofher? 

But lei us come <o fa^s, and e}tai[hine tfei orddt dttd ^lan 
of ifee criminal ehterprifi with whiefe I afn char^fed. Fir- 
feui pretends to Have bcfeii atta'ckfed ih difretinf rftahfifers, 
all which are feo'Urevcr included Wtfiin the fpacc of one 
day. i atfempied, as he fays, to mufdeV him Ih broad day- 
** %ht, in the battle which followed ihc faerfed ceremony of 
<< the review. I had det'erihihed to poifoh feitit at an entCr- 
iainmeht to wKicti 1 fend irivifed himj in fitie, I refoJi^ed to 
attack feim with open force, m the dead 6f night, attended 
by armed perforis io a party of picafufe at felS ho'ufc. 

« You fee, SiTy the feaftn I had chbfen to cofnthit tfeis 
fratricide; a toufnanicni, a banquet, i paity of plcafure, 
fioW venerable arid folemn was this day f A day on which 
the dtmy is reviewed, on which the refpfendent arm'5 of 
all the Macedonian monarcKs are carried ih the ffont of 
tfec proceflioni on wKicIi if pa^s through the two pa‘rt^ of 
<« the facred viftimi and^ dh which we have the honour to 
m^rcK with you, at ffee head of the whole Macedonian 
people. Whdit^ though purified, by thi^ augufl faCrifice, 
** from all faults t ihigTif feeiofe have commiitea ; having be- 
fore my eyds the tacfecl vie!!im thfou^ which we faffed, 
<< was my mini! intent ujion fratrieides, poifbns, and daggers * 
« Petilea in fuefe a manner by crimes of the fndft hotrid ha- 
ture, by what cererndnies, by what viSimS, would it ha^c 
** been porfible for me 16 j)urify niyTclf.^ 

« it is evident tfeat hiy Brother, Hurried on by i Blfhd pSC* 
Son, to calumniate and deflroy me, ifi Kis endeavour fo 
« make every thing (uIpcAcd, arid a efimd in fne, betrays 
«« and contradifts himfcif. ^ t’of brother, had I formed the 
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aSotnitiabile defign of poifoning you ftiy tibtei ^hat could 
« tfio#c ill judged than to exa^etato you, aUtf fopur you 
if Upott yodt guard by an obftinaTC tattle, in whicBr I Ihould 
^ difcOVetdd I had deiigts of violence agaitift you; 

aWd, by that means, have prevented your cording to an 
<< fc'iA'crtiinfnetU to which 1 had invited you, and at Vt^hicK 
you accordingly refufed to be prefcnt? But furely, after fuch 
a refufal, fl^ouldl not haVe endeavoured to reconcile myfelf 
« to you ; a'nd, aS I ha‘d refolVed to take you off by porfon, 
oUght 1 not to have fought another Opportunity for giving 
you the fitil dtaight? Was it natural for me to change 
fuddenly, in one day, my barbarous defign, and to attempt 
fo aflaflhiate you, npon pretence of going to your houfe on 
U party of pleafure? Could I reafonably flatter myfelf with 
the hopes, taking it for grahted that the fear of your being 
<« murdered had made you refufe to come to my entertain- 
ment, that the fame fear would not induce you to rcfufc 
me Admittance into your houfe? 

I ^refdme, Sir, I may confefs to you without bluffiihg, 
thAi in a dAy of feffivity and rejoicing, happening to be in 
« Cofnpany with fome people of the fame age with fTiyfclf, 
I dfank more plentifully than ufuaL Inquire, I befcech 
jrou, ho\V we fpent our time at the feaft, how full of mirth 
^ W6 were, how tratifported witu thoughtlefs gaiety, very 
fnuch heightened by our, perhaps, too indifcrect joy, for 
fhe viflory we had gained in the tournament. It is the 
fad condition of an uiiforefeen accufation; it is t!h’e danger 
in which I now fee myfelf involved, that have difpellcd but 
« too caffly the fumes of wine; otherwife, a calm aflaflin, 
my eyes had ftill been clofcd in (lumbers. Had I fofmeJ 
a' fefolution to attack your houfe With the view of murder - 
« XTTg you, would It not hAve been poffible for Aie to abflain, 
for one day, from immoderate drinking, and to fceep lUy 
companions from (he like eicefs ? 

But, that it may not be thought! that I, only, aft with 
ftanknef? and fimplicity, let us hear my brother, Whofe 
cOndOft is fincOfe and uiidifguifed, and who does rot bar- 
bour the leaft fafpiqioO. All, fays he, that 1 know, and 
iht Only thing t have fo cOrhplAin of, is, that they cAme 
atmfed to my houfe, upon pretence of engaging in a party 
of pfeafure. Should i alk you hoW you caihe to know 
^ thfe, you Will bu forced to owO, cither tha^ iny houfe Was 
** fillict With fpies feht by yOu, or Olfe that (ny atteiidtiuts* had 
tAken up Arms m fo open a mamn’Or, thdt every one knew ol 
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“ it. What docs my brother do ? That he may not feem to 
« have formerly watchqd all my motions j nor, at this time, 
to ground his accufation merely on fuppofitions, he be- 
** feeches you to inquire of thofe whom he Ihall name, whe- 
ther people did not com^ armed to his houfe; in order that, 
as if this were a doubtful circumdance, after this inquiry 
into an incidenf which they themfclyes own and confefs, 
** they may be confidered as legally convidjted. But is this 
** the queftion? Why do not you defire an inquiry to be made 
“ whether they took up arms to aflaflinate you, and if they 
did it with my knowledge, and at my requeft ? For it is 
this you pretend ; and not what they thcmfelves own pub- 
licly, and which is very manifeft, that they took up arms 
in no other view but to defend thcmfelves. Whether they 
bad or had not reafon to arm themfelvcs, that they arc to 
“ inform you. Do not blend and confound my caufe with 
** theirs, for they are quite diftindf and feparate. Only tell 
‘‘ i!S, whether we really intended to attack you openly or by 
furprife. If openly, why did we not all take up arms? Why 
were thofe only armed who had infulted your fpy? In cafe 
it was to have been by furprife, in what manner- would the 
attack have been made? Would it have been at the end of 
the feaft in your houfe, and after I had left it with my 
company, would the fou#men in queftion have ftaid behind, 
** to have fallen upon you when afleep? How would it have 
been poflible for them, as they were ftrangers in my fer- 
vipe, to conceal thenifcives in your houfe; and as they 
‘‘ could not but be very much fufpcdlcd, having been feen 
** but a few hours before engaged in the quarrel ? Again, fup- 
pofing they had found an opportunity to murder you, in 
« what manner could they have efcaped? Could four men 
«« armed, have been able to make thcmfelves matters of your 
houfe? 

But to leave this nofturnal fi£rion, and to come to what 
really pains you, and which you have fo much at heart: 
for what reafon, methinks I hear my brother fay, where- 
foic, O Demetrius, do the people talk of making you king? 
Why do fome perfons think you more worthy than I of 
fucceeding our father? Why do you make my hopes doutt- 
ful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, would have 

been eftablifhed on the moft folid foundation? Such are 

the reflexions which Perfeus revolves in his mind, though 
he does not exprefs himfelf in this manner: it is this raifea 
his enmitj agamft me, and prompts him to charge me with 
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« fuch horrid attempts: it is this fills the palacei and every 
<< p^rt of the kingdoxoi tvith fufpiciQQ,8 and acedfations. If 
it does not become me, Sir, fo much as to hope the feeptre, 
« nor perhaps ever to think of contefling it, becaufe it is your 
« will and pleafurc that 1 fhould yield to my elder brother; 

it does not follow that I ought to make myfclf appear un- 
‘‘ worthy of it, cither to you *, my royal father> or to all the 
“ Macedonians; a circumftance which nothing Uut my ill 
conduft could occafion. I can, indeed, through modera- 
“ tion, refign it to w^hom it belongs; but I cannot prevail 
« with myfclf to renounce my virtue and good name. 

You reproach me with the affedlion of the Romans, and 
iqipute that to me for a crime, which ought to be my glo- 
«« ry. I did not defire to be fent to Rome, neither as an hof- 
tage at firft, nor afterwards as an ambaffador: this, Sir, you 
yourfelf very well know. When you ordered me to go 
thither, 1 obeyed your commands; and 1 believe my con- 
«« d\x(k and behaviour were fuch, as cannot rcfleil the lead 
diflionour either on yourfelf, your crown, or the Macedo- 
« nian nation. It is therefore yourfelf. Sir, that occafioned 
the friendfhip I have contracted with the Romans. So 
“ long as you fliall be at peace with them, fo long our friend- 
« fliip will fublill: but the moment the trumpet founds for 
** war, though I have been an hoftage among them, and ex« 
creifed the funClions of an ambaflador in fuch a manner as 
perhaps has not been difadvantageous to my father; from 
that moment, I fay, I fliall declare myfclf their enemy. I 
“ do not defire to reap any benefit on the prefent occafion, 
“ from the love which the Romans have for me; all 1 entreat 
“ is, that it may not be of prejudice to me. It was not be- 
« gun in war, nor is it defigned to fubfift in it. As an ho-. 
« llage and an ambaffador, peace was my only obje£l; let 
« that be neither confidcred in me as a crime or a merit. 

“ If 1 have violated, in any nianucr, the refpeft I owe you, 
Sir; if I have formed any criminal enterprife againft my 
brother, let me bepunifhed as I deferve: but if 1 am inno- 
cent, this I claim; that as I cannot be conviftcd of the lead 
guilt, I may not fall a vidlim to envy. This is not the firft 
“ time that my brother has charged me with harbouring hor- 
“ rid defigns; but it is the firft time he has attempted to do 
it openly, though without the leaft foundation. Was my 


* Inftcad of “ indignus tc patre,” Gronovius reads, « indignus tibi pater;** 

which feernt) to agree better with the context. 
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fWhet cxil^ratcH npiej^ ft would litf yoW duty, as 

the rfder,* Kifdiy to mtfetccdRd fof yoUr y£t:jjdQt to 

hh to inii€At diaf W ^egMdiigHt He 

" fifowd libf hl^ yduth| dnd tfidt i hxlk; ^hJich hm b^icii 
thmtAiktA rfiefciy through iriarfvertincy, fni^ht tite oiJ^cf- 
•• IteWid. Rfy rditvcomfe from tHai very fitter, Hrhenie t 
teight nfaturilly haVe i^p^£ieJ my fafetfy. 

«* Though ftor ^uitd afttr ftt feaff p^rty of 

^ plerfiird, I arA dragged hither oft a ftiddfctf, f o aftfwef a 
^ dharge of fratfic^de^ and anhr forced to pJiarf my o^rt <iatffc, 
«* unaffift^d by cONSmftUofi^ sttJ unftj’p^oVtcd by thte advil^e or 
crcdft of a fii?igle f)erfon. Had I been tO fj^iOak hi favour of ' 
aoothef, P fliouKl haVe hktn irme to prepare and OOmpofe 
my difcoinrfc; and yOt, on fiich an occafffon, my feputatton 
^ Only would have laid at ftakd, and I (hould hiVe had fto- 

tWbg fo do but drfplay ifty wit aftd dto^uifttc. — At 

^ flfts inffant, without knowing thO f6r whilh I aiU or- 
^ dtrid t6 a^pe dr in this pfacO, I heaff dft ofl&nded father, 
comiftandJng tAc to male My rfefend^ev and a bfOtJier, 
** diratgtng me vJ-ith the fnoff hOrrid ci‘ifties- f^erfeus has 
** had all me time he coftid dchte to prepare hiS acciifatiOn, 
“ UrKthl trftRappy I did ft6t fo much as know what flic bufi- 
nefe ^^as, tJH me very inflant the accufat'ioft w^s brought 
« agaftSft me. fft this rapid ftiomefif, ought I to be mofc at- 
" tefttiVc to my accufer, thaft ffftdiouS of my own apology? 
^ Surprifed by a fuifilen and ftnfotefeen aOcufafiOA, 1 cOold 
fcdrce comprehend wha'^ Aras laid to ifty cliaVge, fo far from 
being able tolnovlr horf* t6 make a defence. What hopes, 
** nfhat refuge coUld I hdve left, did I ftot know that it is my 
« royaf father who is fO judge? He may (how a greater affcc- 
tioU for my brother, as the elder j but he oWes mo?e com- 
pafiioft fo nWe, as being the party accufed : I myfelf conjure 
« you to preferve toy life for your ovm fake and mine; where- 
as Perf(his ih(?fts updft your facfificing me to his fafety. 
** Whiit may you nof naturally ekpe^f from him, when you 
•* thill onec have invefted hinfi with your authority, as he now 
« detoaiUdS your favour in preftfence to me, at no lefs a price 
than my bl06d 

Whifff Detoetrius defended himfelf in fliis manner, his 
tvofch were interrupted by deep fighs and groafts, intermixed 
S^ith tears. Philip, diftoifliftg both of them for a m6meht, 
advifed with his friends ; and then ordering them to be cal- 
led in again, he told them; «« I will not pTonoifncc fetitedcc 
pn this affair, from mere words and a feW tranfient fpcech- 
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es, but from the inijuiry I ftiittt ArfKe ^0^ ton^ucl; 

« frcyA jrour bthavlotir in fmafR as Hreli ds things, and 
from your words as well as aflions.’^ This jarfgmfen? fliow- 
cd plainly enough, that allthough Demetrius harf cleared him- 
fHf With regard to thfc charge of endeavouring to fake away 
hi§ Bfother’s life, f hiKp hodrever fufpe<?ted him from his uni- 
on ^ith fhfc Ro’mfans. Thefe M^erc ifi a manner the firlf 
(parks 6f fhfe waits, that appeared in Philips’s life -time, and 
vrhich were to brtrafc iht6 a name under Pcrftus his fuccelTor. 

** The king, f&rtrc time after, fent Phifocles and Apelles as 
his ambdlTadbtS to Rdmfc, not fo much with the d^fign of em- 
pldymg therh hi any nfegotiafiori, ai fo iriquire how the inha- 
bitahfs odt that city flood afFefted with regard to Demetrius; 
afnd to inquire fe^retly infh whtit hd had fard there, particular- 
ly to QurntruS, wHh regard fo the fucceflion to the throne, 
l^hilip imagined that thefe two men \vcre not attached to any 
parfy; but they were Perfeus* adherents, atnd had engaged in 
hi^ tonfjpiracy. Demefrius, who knew nothing of what was 
trarriatfli^g, Iris brother’s accUfation excepted, had no hopes 
of 6ver being able to pacify his father; efpecially when he 
found that his bfothef had fo ordered matters, that he could 
nof have the leaft accefs to him. All he therefore endeavour- 
ed was, fo k£ep a watchful guard over his Words and a£lions, 
iii order to ^un all occafions of fufpicion and envy. He 
avoided fpcaking of the Romans, or holding the lead corre- 
(])ondcnce with them, even by letter; knowing it was this that 
chiefly incenfed the Macedonians againff him. He ought to 
have taken thnfe precauti6hs foonef*; but this young prince. 
Who had no experience, ahd was frank and fnicere in all 
things, and juaged of others from himfelf, imagined he had 
nothing to fear from a court, with whofe intrigues and artifi- 
ces he ought to Jla:vc been better acqudnted.' 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in Macedon, 
that from the top of mount H^emus, fhe 6hck fea and the 
Adriatic, as well as the Danube and the Alps, might be dif- 
cOvered, was cutioUs to have an Ocular defnonftration of it; 
imagining chat this pfofpe^l might be of feme fervice to tlie 
defigfi he meditated, of making Italy the feat of war. He 
only took Perfeiis with him, and fent Demetrius into Mace- 
donia; appointing Didas, governor of Poeonia, and one of 
the kiiig’s chief dfScers, to cfcOrt him. This governor was a 
cr^afure of Perfeus, who* had taughf him his leflbn petfeOLly; 
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and exhorted hi'm, above all things^ to infinuate himfelf as 
aflrtfully as poffible into the opinion of the young prlncci in 
order to difcovcr all his fecrets. 

Didas executed his commifllion but too well. ' He agreed 
to every thing that Demetrius faid, lamented his ill fate, 
f^med to deteft the injufticc and inGncerity of his enemies, 
who reprefented him, on all occahons, in the moll odjous 
Rght to his father, and offered to ferve him to the utmoft, in 
whatever lay in his power. Demetrius at laft refplved to fly 
to the Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened him a 
certain means, for it, was neceflary to pafs through Poeonia, 
of which Didas, as I obferved above, was governor, and ac- 
cordingly he revealed his deflgn to him. Didas, without Ipfs 
of time, fent advice of this to Perfeus, and the latter to king 
Philip;, who, after having undergone inexpreffible fatigues in 
his journey up mount Haemus, was returned with no better 
informations from his inquiry than he carried with him. The 
monarch and his attendants did not however refute the vul- 
gar opinion ; in all probability, that tliey mighli not expofe fo 
lichculous a journey to the laughter of the public; rather than 
liecaufe they had feen, from one and the fame ^ot, rivers, 
{eas, and mountains, at fo vaft a diftance from one another. 
However that were, the king was at that time employed in 
the fiege of a city called Petra, where the news I have men- 
tioned was brought him, Herodotus, Demetrius* bofom- 
friend, was feized, and ftrifl orders were given, to keep a 
watchluT eye ovpr the prince. 

Philip, at his return tg Macedon, was feized with a deep 
melancholy. This laft attempt of Demetrius went to his 
heart. He thought, however, that it would be\iroper for him 
to wait till the return of the ambaflfadors whom he had fent 
to Rome, and who had been taught their lc0hn before they 
left Macedon. They reported exactly whatever had been 
did^ated to them; and prefented the king with a forged letter, 
fealed with the counterfeit fcal of T. (^iiitius, in which he 
defired Philip, not to be offended at; his fon Demetrius, for 
w fome unguarded expreffions which might have efcaped him, 
« with refpeft to the fuccefTion to the crown ; affuring him, 
that he would not engage in any attempt contrary to die 
«« ties of blood and nature.** He concluded with obferving, 
that it was never in his thoughts to give him fuch counfel.*' 
This letter confirmed all that Perfeus had advanced again ft 
hfs brother. Hewnlotus was put to the torture, and died on 
the rack, without charging his mailer with any thing. ^ 
Perfeus again accufcd his brother before the king- His 
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having projefted the defign of flying to the Romans, through 
Poconia; and of bribing certain perfons to accompany him in 
his flight, was imputed to him. But the circumftance which 
bore hardefl againft him was, the forged letter of Quintius. 
His father neverthelefs did not declare himfelf publicly againft 
him, refolving to ipake away with him fccretly; notout of 
regard to his Ion, but left the noife, which the bringing him 
to execution would make, (hoiild difeover too vifibly the dc- 
figns he projefted againft Rome. At his leaving ThefTaionica 
to go for Demetrias, he commanded ‘Didas to difpatch the 
young prince. The latter having carried Demetrius with 
him in^o Pceonia, p'oifoned him at an entertainment that was 
made after a facrifice. Demetrius had no fooncr drank the 
deadly draught, but he found himfelf feized with violent 
pains. He withdrew to his apartment, complaining bitterly 
of his father’s cruelty, and loudly charging his brother with 
the crime of fratricide, and Didas with his barbarous treache- 
ry. His pains 'increafing, two of Didas’ domeftics entered 
the room, threw blankets over his head, aiul ftifled him. 
Such was the end of this young prince, who deferved a much 
better f«Uc. 

‘ Almoft two years were elapfed, before the confpiracy of 
Perfeus againft his brother was difcovered. In the mean time 
Philip, tortured by grief and remorfe, inceflantly deplored his 
fon’s murder, and reproached himfelf with his cruelty. His 
furviving fon, who looked upon himfelf already as king, and 
to whom the courtiers began to attach themfelves, from the 
expeftation that he would foon be their fovereign, gave him 
no lefs pain. It was infinitely (hocking to him, to fee his old 
age defpifed; fome waiting with the utmoft impatience for his 
death, and others even not waiting for it. 

Among thofc who had accefs to him, Aniigonus held the 
firft rank He was nephew of another f Antigonus, who 
had been Philip’s guardian; and under that name, and in that 
quality, had reigned ten years. This worthy man had always 
continued inviolably attached, both from duty and affe£lion, 
to the perfon of his prince, in the midft of the tumults and 
cabals of the court.* Perfeus had never cared for him; but 
this inviolable attachment to his father made him his profeflTed 
enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived the danger to which he 
Would be expofed, when that prince (hould fuccced to the 
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frown, finding thjit, Philip to flufliwte \n t^onght; 
^ vio}i\ij ffom ^ifOje ^ time, figb ^od weep foor hU fop Deipe^ 
iTius, he thought k proper to ^dv^nt^ge of th^t dlfpefi-. 
ti^op^ wjbep ^bpietii9e$ liltepmg to hw difeourfe on that fubj:e£^, 
at other times beginning k hhufelf, ao 4 regretting the 
prccipita,te ipftpper ip winch that aBair h^d been carried, he 
entered into his feptiments and cQn;)plainta) and thereby g^ve 
them new force And as tjruth always foipe fogtfteps, 
by which it may be difeerned, he ufed his utmoft endeavours 
to trace opt the fecrpjt intrigues pf Perfeus" confpiracy. 

The perfons who had the gr/eate(l concern in that black af- 
faifi and of whom the flrongefl Aifpicion might be eptertaiAed* 
were Apelles a^d Philocles> whp had been fent ambafiadors to 
SLome; and had brought from thence, as in the name'of jQuin- 
FJamininus^ the letter which had proved fo fatal to 
young prince. It was generally wh^fpered at court, that this 
whplc letter was forg(;d » hot ftill this was only epnjedure, apd 
there was no proof of it Very luckily, ^ychus, ac- 

(;pmpanied Apelles and Philocles in quality of fecretary of the 
embaflV, happened upon feme occafion to apply to Aptigonus* 
immecliately be put him under an arrell, caufed him to be car- 
ried to the p^alace, md leaving him under a ilrong guard, went 
to Philip. « I imagined/' fays he, « rpyal Sir, from feveral 
things I have heard you f;^y, that nothing could give yoir 
greater ple^fure, than to know ex^fUy what idea you ought 
to entertain of your two fons; and to difeover which pf 
them it was that made an attempt pn the other’s life. You 
now h^ve in your power the man who is beft ?blc to give 
^ you a perfe^ account of that whole aifair, and this is 
Xychus. He is now in ypur paiace, and you may com- 
mand him to be fent foy." Xychus being immediately 
brought in, h^ fiift denied eyery thing; but he fpoke fp very 
faintly, that it was eyident he yropld make a full difcpvery, 
upon beipg eyer fo little iptip^jidated. Accordingly, the in- 
i^ant tn^t the officer of jn^ice appeared, he made 9 full con- 
rpp^ted jtbe ^jh9ie hurlgue of the aipW^^dprs, ^nd the 
(h^re fie hipfelf ii) it. fpmc.diately philocles, who hap- 
pened ^ fie ip epurt at ^at time, wi^s feized; but Apelles, 
yfho «yir^^fent| fipj^ying th^t Xychus h^d made a full dif- 
cQv^ry, tp I^ly- Hifl^y dopy p6t Inhurm us of the 
p^tticplars, which wpre jcqctprtcd from Philpclc?. &pxn^ 
tend, thatafter having refolutely denied the charge at firft, he 
was utterly to^ouqded upon h^s beinff confronted with 
Xychus. According ptJhpy hifts?ia»f* he bore the torture 
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^Ji^h tJbc utmo^ fojTjtitude^ ^uid adoie^ hU innocence to t;^ 
g?t^P* All tbefic thii^ only revive^ xhj^ forTf>w q£ Philips 
a /athi^r e<iuaHy vB;cetQhed, whether he tprned his refleftions 
"ijOhis murdered ;fQn, or to him yrho w^s hvi^g- 

Perfeus, being informed that his whole plot b^id been difeo- 
yered, knew too well his own powjer and credit, tp believe it 
necclTary tP fccure himCelf by flight. The only precaution he 
took was, a refolution to keep at a diftance from court, as long 
as his father fliould live, in ouler to withdraw himfelf from 
Kli> refentntent. 

Philip did not believe it in his power to feize Perfeus, and 
bring him ^ condign pupiftiment. 1 he only thought lie then 
entertained to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, the 
fruits ol his inhuman guilt. In this view, he fent for Antigo- 
DU?, to vvhofe great care he owed the diftoveryof the confpi- 
racy; and w’hom he judged very well qualified, both on ac- 
count of his perfonal merit, and of his uncle Antigpnus' re- 
cent fame and glory^ to fill the Macedonian throne. << Re- 
«« duced,*^ fays Philip, “ to the deplorable ntceflity of wiftiing 
« that my fate, which other fathers deteft as the moft dread- 
ful calamity that can btfal them, the being childlefs, I now 
« am refolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, which J owe to 
the guardianfliip of your uncle; and which he not only pre- 
preferved by fidelity, but enlarged confiderahly by hi? va- 
«« lour. I know no man worthy of the crown but yourfclf. 
« And were there none capable of wearing it with dignity, 
«« I had infinitely rather it Ihould be loft tor ever, than that 
Perfeus ftiould have it, as the reward of his impious perfidy, 
Methinks, 1 fliall fee Demetrius rife from the fcpulchre, and 
reftpre^l to his i[ati\er, if I can be lb happy as to fubftitute 
yop in his place; you, who only bewailed the untimely 
death of my dear fon, and the unhappy credulity which 
« proved his deftrucflion.” 

After this, he bellowed the bigheft honours op Antjgonus, 
took every opportunity of producing him in the moft ad- 
light to the public. V^hilft PcrCejps refid^d 19 
Tbr^, J[?hilip ? progrefs tlvopgh feveral cities of Ma- 
c^don, and recopirpiended Antigo^us tp aH the noblemen of 
l^cgr^tcft idiftjniftipn, with ^tipoft i^eal and alleflion^ 
a]loifed him 5 U(e, it w^s not dpubted 

pitf fe® T.l/ro^ld ha^YP put Jiifn in pq^e^hon of the throne. Hrv- 
Itjg kfjt pem«tws, enable ftay in TtieCfalppi- 

ca, from whence he went to Amphipolis, where he fell dap- 
geroufly ill. The phyficiaDj that his ficknefs pio- 
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ceedcd more from his mind than his body. Grief kept him 
continually awake; and he frequently imagined he faw, in 
the dead of night, the ghoft of the ill fated Demetrius, re- 
proaching him with his death, and calling down curfes on his 
head. He expired, bewailing one of his fons with a fhower 
of tears, and venting the moft horrid imprecations againft the 
other. Antigonus miglit have been raifed to the throne, had 
the king*s death been immediately divulged. Calligenes the 
phyfician, 'who preficled in all the cotifultalions, did not ftay 
till the king had breathed hislalf; but the very inftant he 
faw tliat it -was impoHible for him to recover, he difpatched 
couriers to Perfeus; it having been agiPfeed between them, 
that he fliould keep fome in readinefs for that purpofe; and 
he concealed the king’s death from every body out of the' 
palace, till Perfuis uppearetl, whofe fudden arrival furprifed 
all people. He then took poflellion of the crown which he 
liad acquired by guilt. 

He reigned ele\cn years, the four laft of which were em- 
ployed in war againft the Romans, for which he made pre- 
parations from his acceffion to the throne. At laft, Paulus 
-^milius gained a famous viftory over him, which put an 
end to the kingdom of Macedon. To prevent my being 
obliged to divide and Interrupt the feries of Perfeus’ hiftory, 
which has fcarce any connexion with that of the other kings, 

1 fliall refer it to the following book, where it fliall be related 
at large, and without interruption, 

SECTION 11, 

8ELEUCUS PHILOPATOR DIES, AND IS SUCCEEDED BY ANTIO- 
CHUS EPIPHANES. DISTURBANCES IN EGYPT AND PALES- 
TINE, 

Seleucus Philopator did not reign long in Afia, nor did he 
perform any memorable aftion. Under him happened the 
famous incident concerning Heliodorus, related in the fecond 
book of ^ Maccabees. The holy city of Jcrufalcm enjoyed at 
that time profound tranquillity. Onias the high-prieft, in- 
fpired by a fpirit of piety, caufed the laws of God to be Ilrifl- 
ly obferved there; and prompted even kings and idolatrous 
princes to have the holy place in the higheft veneration. 
They honourec} it with rich gifts; and king Seleucus furnilh- 
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cd, from his own private revenues, all that was ncceffary for 
the folemnization of the facrificcs. Neverthelefs, the perfidy 
of a Jew, called Simon, governor of the temple, raifed on a 
fudden a great diforder in the city. This man, to revenge 
himfelf of the oppofition which Onias the high-prieft made 
to his unjuft enterprifes, informed the king, that there were 
immenfe treafujes in the temple, wl)ich were not defigned for 
the fervice of the facrificcs, and that he might feize upon 
them all. The king, on this information, fent Ilcliodorus, 
his firft minifter, to Jerufalem, with orders to carry off all 
thofe treafures. 

Heliodorus, after having been received by the high-prieft 
with honours of every kind, told him the motive of his jour- 
neys and afked him, whether the information that had been 
given to the king, w^lth regard to the treafure, w^as true? 
The high-pricfl told him, that thtie treafures were only depo- 
fited there as in truft, and were allotted to the maintenance 
of widows and orphans j that he could not in any manner 
difpofe of them in wrong of thofe to wliom tluy belojiged; 
and who imagined tliat they could not fecure them better, 
than by depofiting them in a temple, the holin*Ts of which 
was revered throughout the whole univerfe. This treafure 
coitfiftcd of four hundred talents of filver, about fifty thou- 
fand pounds Sterling, and in two hundred taknts of gold, 
three hundred thoufand pounds Sterling. However, the 
minifter fent from that prince, infifting on the orders he had 
received from court, told him plainly, that this money, what- 
ever might be the confjquence, mull all be carried to the king. 

The day appointed for the cariying it off being come, Heli- 
odorus came to the temple, with the refolntion to execute Ins 
commiflion. Immediately the wdiole city was feized with the 
utmoft terror. The priefts, dreffed in their facerdotal veft- 
'inents, fell proftrate at the foot of the altarj befeeching the 
God of heaven, who enadted the law with regard to depofites, 
to preferve tliofe laid up in his temple. Great numbers 
flocked in crowds^ and jointly befought the Creator upon 
their knees, not to fuffer fo holy a place to be profaned. The 
women and maidens, covered with fackcloth, w'ere feen lift- 
ing up their hands to heaven It was a fpcdlaclc truly 
worthy of compaflion, to fee fuch multitudes, and efpecially 
the high-prieft, pierced with the deepeft afRiftion, upon ac- 
count of fo impious a facrilege. 

By this time Heliodorus, with his guards, was come to the 
gate of the treafury, and preparing to break it open. But the 
Voju. V. G g 
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fpirit f of the Almighty now revealed itfelf by the moll fenfi- 
blc marks; infomuch that all thofe who had dared to obey 
HcHodorus were ftruek down by a divine power, and feized 
with a terror which bereaved them of all their faculties. For 
thgre appeared to them a horfe richly caparifoned, which 
rulhing at once upon Heliodorus, (truck him feveral times 
with his fore-feet. The man who fat on this horfe had a 
terrible afpeft, and his arms feemed of gold. At the fame 
time were feen two young men, whofe beauty dazzled the 
eye, and who, (landing on each fide of HcHodorus, fcourged 
him inceflantly, and in the moll violent manner, with their 
whips. Heliodorus falling from his horfe, was taken up and 
put into his litter; and this man, who a moment before had 
come into the temple, followed by great train of guards, 
was forced away from this holy place, and had no one to 
fuccour him ; and that, becaufe the power of God had difplay- 
cd itfelf in the ftrongeft manner. By the fame power be 
was call to the ground, fpeechlcfs, and without (liowing the 
lead fign of life; whilft the temple, which before refounded 
with nothing but lamentations, now echoed with the fliouts 
of all the people, who returned thanks to the Almighty, for 
having raifed the glory of his holy temple by the cfFedl of lus 
power. 

But now fome of Heliodorus’ friends befought the high- 
pried to invoke God in his favour. Immediately Onias of- 
fered a facrifice for his health. Whild he was praying, the 
two young ifien above mentioned appeared to Heliodorus, 
and faid to him ; « Return thanks to Onias the high-pried *, 

for it is for his fake that the Lord has granted your life. 
‘‘ After having been fcourged from heaven, declare to the 

whole world his miraculous power.” Having fpoke thefe 
words, they vaiiqifhcd. 

Heliodorus offtred up facrifices, and made folemn vows to 
him who had redored him to life. He returned thanks to 
Onias, and went his way; declaring to every one the won- 
derful works of the Almighty, to which he himfelf had been 
an cyc-witnefs. The king aficing him, whether he believed 
that another perfon might be fent with fafety to Jerufalem/ 
he anfwcrcd, In cafe you have an enemy, or any traketous 

wretch who has a defign upon your orown^ fend him thither, 
** and you will fee him return back quite flCad with feout- 
« ging, and he^perhaps may die under it. Foy he who inha* 
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<<bitcth the heau^ens, is hlmfelf prcfcmin that fdace: he is 
«thc guardian' and protedor of it; and he (trikes thofc luor- 
« tally who go ^thither to injure it.” 

The king was loon punifhed for this faprilegious z&f by 
the very roan whom he had commanded to plunder the tuna* 
pie. Antiochiis the Great havings after his defeat at Sypi* 
luS| concluded the ignonainious peace with the Romans be- 
fore mciuioned, had given them^ among other hollages. An- 
tiochus, one of his fbns, and the younger brother of Seleucus. 

^ He redded thirteen years in Rome. ^ Selcicus .his brother 
wanted him| but for what reafon Is not known, perhaps to 
put him at the head of fome military expedition' which he 
might judge him capable of executing; and to obtain him, 
he fent Demetrius his only fon, who was but twelve years of 
age, to Rome, as an hoftage in Antiochus' room. ^ During 
the abfence of the t\|i^o heirs to the crown, one of whom was 
gone to Rome, and the other not returned from it, Helio- 
dorus imagined he might, with very little didiculty, feize 
upon it, by taking ofi^Seleucus; and accordingly he poifoned 
him. 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. Af- 
ter fpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, he adds, 
“ Then ihall (land up in his eftate a raifer pf taxes in the 
glory of the kingdom; but within few f days he fliall be dc- 
ftroyed, neicjhcr in anger nor in battle.” Thcfe few words 
denote evidently the fliort and obfeure reign of Seleucus, and 
the kind of death he was to die. The Hebrew text points 
him out dill more clearly. << There ihall arife up in his 
place^” of Antiochus, a man who, as an extortioner, a col- 
** Icftor of taxes, (hall caufe to pafs away,” and iliali deftroy 
the glory of the kingdom.” And indeed this was the foie 
employment of his reign. He was obliged to furnifii the Ro- 
mans, by the articles of the pegee concluded between them, 
a thoufand ^ talents annually ; and the twelve years of 
this tribute exactly with hiq life. He reigned but eleven 
years. 

^ Antiochus, afterwards furnamed Epiphanes, who was re- 
turning from Rome into Syria, l^ad advice brought at Athene, 
of the death of brother Sel^cus. He was tpld, that the 

( App^. in Syr. p. i id. m A Ant. J. .C. 175. 
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ufurpcr had a very ftrong party, but that another was form- 
ing in favour of Ptolemy, whofe claim was founded in right 
of hia^mother, the late king’s filler. Antiochus had recourfe 
to Eumcnes khig of Pcrgamus, and to Attains his brother, 
who featcd him on the throne, after having expelled Helio- 
dorus. 

The prophet Daniel, from verfe 21. of chapter xi. to the 
end of chapter xii. foretels every thing that was to befal An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel perfecutor of the Jews, 
and who is pointed out elfewherc by the p little horn which 
was to iffue out of one of the four large horns.” 1 fliall 
explain this prophecy hereafter. 

Here, chap. xi. verfe 21. the prophet deferibes his acceflion 
to the throne. And in his,” Seleucus’, eftate (hall (land 
“ up a vile perfon, to whom they fliall not give the honour 
“ of the kingdom: but he {hall come in peaceably, and obtain 
‘‘ the kingdom by flatteries.” Antiochus’ condudl {hall (how 
how vile he was. It is faid, that to him they fljall not 
give the honours of the kingdom.” He did not obtain the 
crown, cither by right of birth, as his brother Seleucus 
had left behind him a fon who was his lawful heir, or by the 
free choice of the people; Eumenes and Attains having fet it 
on Ids head. Being returned from the Weft peaceably, or 
rather fecretly,” to furprife Id.^ rival, he won the hearts of 
the people by his artifices, and a fpecious appearance of cle- 
mency. 

^ He afiumed the title of Epiphanes, that is, the llluftrious; 
which title was never worfe applied. The whole feries of his 
life will fliow, that he deferved much more that of Epima- 
ncs, Mad qr Furious,” which fomc people gave him. 

Some circumftanccs related of him prove how juftly the r- 
pithet vile is beftowed upon him in fciipture. He uftd 
frequently to go out of his palace, accompanied only by two 
or three domcftics, and ramble up and down the flreets of 
Antioch. He would fpend his time in talking with gold- 
fmiths and engravers in their (hops*, and in difputing with 
them on the moft minute particulars relating to the arts they 
profelTed, and which he ridiculoufly boafted he uiiderftood as 
well as they. . He would very often ftoop fo low as to con- 
verfe with the dregs of the populace, and mix indiferiminate- 
ly with them in the places where they were afTcmblcd. On 
thefe occafions, he would fit and drink with foreigners of the 
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meaneft condition of life. Whenever he heard of any party of 
pleafure between young people, he ufed to go, without faying 
a word to any perfon, and join in all their wanton foolcricb; 
would caroufe and fing with them, without obfervlng the 
leaft order or decorum. He fometimes would take it into his 
head to diveft himfelf of his royal habit, and put on a Roman 
robe; and in that garb would go from ftreet to ftreet, as he 
had feen the candidates do in the cleftion for dignities. He 
alked the citizens to favour him wdth their votes, by giving 
his hand to one, by embracing another; and fometimes would 
fet up for sedile, and at other times for tribune. After having 
got himfelf ele£ted, he would call for the Curule chair**; 
when fcating himfelf in it, he judged the petty fuits relating 
to contrafts of buying or felling; and pronounced fentence 
with as nauch ferioufnefs and gravity, as if he decided affairs 
of the utmoft importance. We are likewife told, that he was 
very much given to drinking; that he fquandered away a 
great part of his revenues in excefs and debauch: and that, 
when intoxicated in liquor, he w'ould frcqueiuly fcour up 
and down the city, throwing away handfuls of money among 
the populace, and crying, ‘‘ Catch as catch can.” At other 
times, he would leave his palace, dreffed m a Roman robe, 
with a crown of rofes on his head, and walk without atten- 
dants about the ftrects; on which occafions, if any perfon of- 
fered to follow him, he ufed to pelt him with ftones, alw^ays 
carrying a great quantity under his robe ior that purpofe. He 
ufed often to go and bathe himfelf in the public baths wdth 
the common people, where he committed fuch extravagances, 
as made every body defpife him. After wliat has been faid, 
and I omit a great many other particulars, I fubmit to the 
reader's judgment, whether Antiochus did not merit the title 
of Senlelcfs, rather than that of lliuftrious. 

*■ Scarce was Antiochus w^ell feated on the throne, but Ja- 
fon, brother of Ouias, the Jewifti bigh-prieft, having formed 
a defign to fupplant his brother, offered that prince, fecreily, 
three hundred and fiMv talents, about ir'nety thoufand poundi 
Sterling, bcfides tight) inric, about twelve thoufand poun(^s, 
for another article, uperi condition that he fhould appoint him 
high-prieft. He* fuecc<..vhvl in his negotiation; and accord- 
ingly Oiiias, who w as univcrlaliy revered for his drift piety 

rA M Ant. J C 174. -i M^ccab. c. iv. 
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Thi kjttet fobverte'd th6 rtfigion 6f Hii ailceftors, aAd 

brought Jrffiflite cafanritres trpon fte Jewilh nation, as apf tars 
from tilt fecond book of the Maccabtes, and JofepRus. 

* Ilf figfpf fro* die dtath of Ptolemy Epiphanei, Cfeopa- 
fra My i)(ridoMfr', fi-ftet Of Antioehus tpipbanes, had afluirttd 
ib& tegetfcf, and tho faidon of her yOung foili; aitd had ac- 
quitted hef4lf with the greateft tart and prudence. 

But dyirtg Chat yCrfr, the rCgency fell to Lenaiiis, » noble- 
man of grcaf diftinflfion M that country; and Eulieus the eu- 
ntfch \taa appointed to ftrpefifitend the king’s education, 
t’liefe were no fooncr in their Cnployments, but they fertf a 
deputation to demand CCelofyria and PaleftinC of Antiochtts 
Epiphancs; a demand that very fooh after occafioned a war 
between the two cfownt. Cleopatra, who was mother of one 
of thefe kings, and lifter td the other, had prevented them as 
long as (he lit'ed from coming to a rupture. But the new re- 
gents did not diow fo much regard for Antioehus, nor fcruf- 
ple <6 demand of him what they believed their fovereign’s 
right. * It Is certain, that the Egyptian monarchs had always 
poffclTed the Ibvereignty of thefn provinces from the firft Pto- 
lemy, till AfitloChUs the Great difpoffcffed Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes of them, and left them to SeleuCus, his fon, with nO other 
right than that of conqueft. They had defeended, from the 
latter, to his brother AnfiochuS. 

The Egyptians to enforce their pretenfions, declared, that, 
in the laft divUion of the empire between the four fucceflbrs 
of Alexander, who poftCfied themfelves of all countries after 
the battle of Ilfus, thefe pro’Cinces bad been alligned to Pto- 
lemy Soter; that himfelf, and his fucCeffors to the ctown of 
Egypt, had enjoyed them from that time, till the battle of 
Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled Antioehus the Great 
to difpoflefs figypf of thofe provinces: that this prince had 
ftipulated, when he gave his daughter to the king of Egypt, 
to reftore to Him at the fame time thefe provinces as her 
dowry; and that this was the principal article of the marnage- 

Antioehus denied both thefe faas; and pretended that, on 
the contrary, in the general divifion which had been made of 
Aleiander’s empire, all Syria, including Cttlofyria and Pa- 
leftine, had been affigned to Seleucus Nicator; and that con- 
fequently they bchjngcd juftly fo the prince in pofleOion of 
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the kingdom of Syria. With regard to the marriage-contradl, 
by virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back thofe pro- 
vinces, he aflerted, that it was an abfolute chimera. In fine, 
after having given their reafons on both fidcs, without com- 
ing to any conclufion, they found it nccelTary to decide their 
pretenfions by force of arms. 

^ Ptolemy Philometcr, being entered his fifteenth year, 
was declared of age. Great preparations were made in Alex- 
andt^ia for the folemnity of his coronation, according to the 
Egyptian cuflom. Antiochus fent Apollonius, one of the 
chief noblemen of his court, with the charailcr of ambafla- 
dor, to be prefent on that occafion, and to congratulate him 
upon it in his name. Tins, in outward appearance, was done 
in honour of his nephew j but the real motive was, to dif- 
cOver, if poflible, the defjgns of that court with rcfpedl to the 
provinces of Ccelofyria and Palefline, as well as what mea- 
fures were taking with regard to them. The inftant he 
heard, on the return of Apollonius, that all things were pre- 
paring for war, he went by fea to Joppa, vifited the frontiers 
of the country, and put it into a condition of defending itfelf 
againft all the attacks of the Egyptians. 

In his progrefs, he took Jerufalem in his way. Jafon and 
the whole city received him there with the greatell pomp and 
magnificence. Notwithftanding the honours paid him in Je- 
rufalem, he afterwards brought great calamities 0:1 that city 
and the whole jewifh nation. From Jerufalem he went to 
Phoenicia, and after having fettled all things in every place 
through which he palled, he returned to Antioch. 

* The fame Apollonius had been ftnt by Antioohus to 
Rome, at the head of an embalTy. He made excufes to the 
fenate for his mailer’s having fent the tribute later than was 
ftipulated by the treaty. Befides the fum due, he made a 
prefent to the people of leveral golden vafes. He demanded, 
in that prince's name, that the alliance and friendlhip, which 
had been granted his father, fliould be renewed with him; 
and defired that the Homans would give him fuch orders as 
fuited a king, who vjiued himfelf on being their afllftionate 
and faithful ally. He added, that his fovereign could never 
forget the great favours he received from the fenate; from all 
the youths of Rome; and from perfons of all ranks and con- 
ditions during his abode in that city, where he had been trea- 
ted, not merely as an hoftage, but as a monarch. Tne lenai^ 
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made an obliging anfwer to thcfe feveral particulars, and dif- 
miffed Apollonius, with the higheft marks of diftinftion, and 
laden with prefents. It was well known, from the Roman 
ambaifadors who had been in Syria, that he was very much 
edeemed by the king, and had the highed regard for the 
Romans. 

I Jafon, the year following, fent his brother Menelaus to 
Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to negotiate 
fome other affairs of great importance. But that perfidious 
wretch, in the audience to which he was admitted, inftead of 
confining himfelf to the orders of his commiflion, fupplanted 
his brother, and obtained his office, by offering three hundred 
talents more than he did. This new choice gave rife to tu- 
mults, difordcTS, murders, apd facrilegious a6ls: but the 
death of Onias, who was univerfally beloved and revered, 
crowned the whole. Antiochus, though fo very hard-heart- 
ed, however lamented his death, and brought the murderer 
to condign puniffiment. I make only a tranfient mention of 
thefe fafts, and omit the principal circumitances of them, 
becaufe they belong properly to the hifiory of the Jews, 
which does not enter into my plan, and of which 1 relate 
only fuch particulars at large as are too important to be en- 
tirely omitted, or abridged in fuch a manner as to preferve 
their beauty. 

• Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius from the 
Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, with which he 
faw himfelf threatened by Ptolemy on account of Coclofyria 
and Palcftine; finding himfelf in a condition to begin it, rc- 
folved not to wait for it in his own dominions, but to carry 
his arms into the enemy’s country. He imagined that, as 
Ptolemy was but fixteen, and was governed entirely by weak 
minifters, he fliould be able to bring him to what terms he 
plcafcd. He was perfuaded that the Romans, under whofe 
protedfion the Egyptians had put themftlves, were enga- 
ged in fo many affairs, that it would be impoffible for them 
to give the latter the leafl fuccour; and that the war they 
were carrying on againft Perfeus, king of Macedon, would 
not allow them leifure for it In a word, he thought the 
prefent jundlurc very favourable for him to decide his differ- 
ence with the Egyptians on account of thofe provinces. 

In the mean time, to obferve meafures with the Romans, 
he fent ambaffadors to the fenate to reprefent the rignt he 
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had to the provinces of Coclofyria and Paleiline, of which he 
was adtuaily poiTclTed^ and the necedity he was under ot eii* 
gaging in a war in order for the lupport of tliem; immedi- 
ately aftejr which he put hirph-lf at the head of his army, and 
marched towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy’s arm 7 
came up with his near mount Cafius and Pelufium; and 
fought a battle, in which Antiochus was vi6\orious. IJe 
made fo good an ufe of his fucceis, that he put the frontier in 
a condition to ferve as a barrier, and to check the utmoil ef- 
forts the Egyptians might make* to recover thofe provinces. 
This was his fiift expedition into Egypt: rftcr wdiich, with- 
out engaging in any other enterpiile that year, he returned to 
Tyre, and made the neighbourhood of it the winter quarters 
for his army. 

* During his ftay there, three perfons deputed from the; 
Sanhedrim of Jcrufalem, came to complain of Menel.ms, 
whom they proved to be guilty in his prei'ence of impiety and 
facrilege. The king was going to condemn him, but, at the 
requeft of Ptolemy iVlacron, one of his miniiters in the in- 
tcreft of Mcneldus, he cleared him, and put to death tiie 
three deputies as falfe witneflesi “ an action,” h.ys the 
author of the Maccabees^, “ fo very unjuft, thu, before tlir 

Scythians, they would have been judged innocent ” TJic 
Tyrians, touched wdth compaffion at their unhappy fate, gave 
them honourable interment. 

® This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been governor of 
the ifiand of Cyprus under king Ptolemy Pnilonieter, had 
kept in his own hands, during the minority uf that monarch, 
all the revenues of that country; and could never be prevail- 
ed on to deliver them up to the min liters, though they made 
the warmeft inftances upon that head ; but had coiiRantly re- 
fufed to regard them, from jullly fafpcdtlng their fuldity. 
At the coronation of the king, he brought the whole treaiure 
to Alexandria, and depofited it in the exchequer. A rare in- 
fiance of a noble dilVtgavd of wealth, in a nun who had all 
the finances at his difpofal? So confulerable a fum, and com- 
ing at a time when the government was in extreme w'ant ot 
money, had done him great honour, and gained him prodi- 
gious credit at court. But afterwards, exafperated at iomc lU 
treatment he met with from the miiiifters, or at his not hav- 
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ing befti rewarclcd for fo important a fervicc, he rebelled a- 
galnd Ptolemy, entered into Antioohus’ fervice, and delivered 
up the illand of Cyprus to him. That king received him 
vtrith infinite fati$fa£i;ion| took him into the number of his 
confidents, made him governor of Coelofyria and Palcfline; 
and fent to Cyprus, in his room, Crates, who had command* 
ed in the caftle at Jerufalem under Sadrates. Large men- 
tion is made of this Ptolemy Macron in the books of the 
Maccabees. 

** Antiochns fpent the whole winter in making frefh pre* 
parations for a fecond expedition into Egypt; and, the in- 
dant the feafon would permit it, invaded that country both 
by fea and land. Ptolemy had raifed a very conGderable 
army, but without fuccefs; for Antiochus gained a fccond 
battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pclufium, and march- 
ed to the very center of Egypt. In this lad defeat of the 
Egyptians, it was in his power not to have fuffered a Tingle 
man to cfcape; but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, 
indead of making ufe of the advantage he had gained, he 
himfelf rode up and down on all (ides, and obliged his foldiers 
to difeontinue the (laughter. This clemency gained him the 
hearts of the Egyptians; and when he advanced into the 
country, all the inhabitants came in crowds to pay their fub- 
miflion to him; fo that he foon took Memphis and all the 
reft of Egypt, except Alexandria, which alone held out a- 
gainft him. 

Philometcr was cither taken, or elfe furrendered himfelf to 
Antiochus, who fet him at full liberty. After this, they had 
hut one table; lived, feemingly, in great friendfliip; and, for 
fomc time, Antiochus affeAed to be extremely careful of the 
intcrefts of the young king his nephew, and to regulate his 
affairs as his guardian. But, when he bad once pofl'eflld 
himfelf of the country, under that pretext he feized what- 
ever he thought fir, plundered all places, and enriched him- 
felf, as well as his foldiers, with the fpoils of the Egyptians. 

^ Philonieter made a miferable figure all this time. In the 
field, he had always kept as far as pofliblc from danger, and 
had not even fhown himfelf to thofe who fought for him. 
And after the battle, in how abjeft a manner did he fubmit 
himfelf to Antiochus, by whom he fuffered himfelf to be 
difpoflelTed of fo fine a kingdom, without undertaking any 
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thing to prefcrvc itf This, however, vrTci not (o ittuch owing 
to want of courage and natural capacity, for he afterwards 
gave proofs of both, ai the effefts of ftiA foft and cfFeminatc 
education under Euf^us hfS goVcrnctr. That eUnucb, who 
Ulfo was his prime miniftef, had ufed his utmoft endeavour^ 
fa plunge him in luxufy and effeminacy, in order to nirfke 
him iueapabJe of affairs; and to make himfelf as nccCfTify 
when the young prince fhotild be Of a‘ge, as he had been da- 
ting his minority; and thereby cOgrofs all power in his own 
hands. 

* Whilfl Anfiochus Was in Egypt, a falfc report of his 
death fpread throughout Paleftine. Jafon thought this S pro- 
per Opportunity to recover the employment he had loit in 
that country. Accordingly he marched with a few more 
than a thoufand men to Jferufalcm; and there, by the affilt- 
ance of his partifan^ in the city, made himfelf mafter of it; 
drove out MenelaUs, who withdrew to the citadel, eaercifed 
every fpecies of cruelty upon his fellow citizens, and unmer- 
cifully put ta death all thofc who fell into his hands, and 
whom he confidercd as his enemies. 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus in Egypt, he 
concluded that the Jews had made a general infurrcftion, and 
therefore fet forward immediately to quell it. The circum- 
ftance which moflly exafperated him was, his being informed 
that the inhabitants of Jerofalem had made great rejoicings, 
when R ffilfe report had prevailed of bis death He therefore 
befieged the city, took it by ftorm; and during the three days 
that it was abandoned to the fury of the foiditrs, he caufed 
fourfeore thoufand men to be inhumanly butchered. Forty 
thbufand were alfo taken prifoners, and the like number fold 
to the neighbouring nations. 

But not yet fatisfied, this impious monarch entered forci- 
bly into the temple as far as the fat.'ffuary and the moft. Ti- 
ered places; even polluting, by his ptefence, the holy of ho- 
lies, whither the traitor Mendaus led him. After this, ad- 
ding factilege to profanation, he earned away the alfr of 
perfumes, the fable for the (hew-bread, the candlcflick with 
feven branches belonging to the fanefuary, all thefe were of 
gold; with fevcral other vafes, utenfils, and gifts of kings, 
alfo of gold. He plundered the city, and returned to Anti- 
och laden with the fpoils of Judaea and Egypt, all which to- 
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gether amounted to immenfe * Aims. To complete the cala- 
mity of the Jcws^ Antiochus, at his fetting out, appointed, 
as governor over Judaea, a Phrygian, Philip by name, a man 
of great cruelty: he nominated Andronicus, a man of the like 
barbarous difpofition, governor of Samaria; and bellowed on 
Menclaus, the mofl wicked of the three, the title of high- 
pried, inveding him with the authority annexed to that office. 

Such was the beginning of the calamities which had been 
foretold to Jerufalem by drange phsenomena in the fkies, that 
had appeared there, fome time before, during forty days fuc- 
ceffively. Thefe were men, fome on horfcb^ack, and others 
on foot, armed with fhields, lances, and fwords, who, form- 
ing confiderable bodies, combated in the air like two ar- 
mies in battle. 

‘‘The Alexandrians feeing Philometer in the hands of An- 
tiochus, whom he fuffered to govern his kingdom at diferC- 
tion, ionfidered him as lod to them, and therefore feated his 
younger brother upon the throne, which they fird declared 
void. ^ On this occafion he had the name of Ptolemy Ever- 
getes II. given him, which was foon changed to that of Ca- 
cergetes; the former fignifying Beneficent, and the latter 
Malevolent. He afterwards was nicknamed | Phyfeon, or 
Tun-bellied, becaufe his immoderate eating had made him re- 
markably corpulent. ^ Moll hiltorians mention him under 
the latter epithet. Cineas and Cumanus were appointed his 
chief miniliers, arid were ordered to ufe their utmoll endea- 
vours to rellore, if poflible, the affairs of the kingdom to their 
former flourilliing condition. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what was tranfadling, took 
occafion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, under 
the fpecious pretence of relloring the dethroned monarch; 
but, in reality, to make himfclf abfolute mailer of the king- 
dom. He defeated the Alexandriaos in a fea- fight near Pe- 
iulium, marched his forces into Egypt, and advanced diredUy 
towards Alexandria, in order to befiege it. The young king 
confulted his two miniliers, who advifed him to fummon a 
grand council, compofed of all the principal officers of the 
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army; and to deliberate with them on the mcafures proper 
to be taken on the prefent exigency. After many debates, 
they came at lad to this refolutionj that, as their affairs were 
reduced to fo low an ebb, it would be abfoiutely neceflary 
for them to endeavour a reconciliation with Antiochus; and 
that the ambafladors of the feveral ttates of Greece, who 
were in Alexandria at that time, fliould be defired to employ 
their mediation; to which they readily confented. 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus with the 
overtures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy’s ambaf- 
fadors, who had the fame inftruflions. He gave them a ve- 
ry gracious reception in his camp, regaled them that day in a 
very magnificent manner, and appointed them to make their 
propofdls on the morrow. The Achaeans fpoke firft, and af- 
terwards the reft in their turns. All were unanimous in 
their accufation of Eulaeus; aferibing the calamities of the 
war to his mal-adminiffration, and to the minority of Pcolc- 
niy Philometer. At the fame time, they apologized in a very 
artful manner for the new king, and employed all the powers 
of their rhetoric to move Antiochus in his favour, in order to 
induce him to treat with Ptolemy, laying great llrefs on their 
affinity. 

Antiochus, in the anfwer he gave, agreed entirely with 
tliem as to the caufe and origin of the war; took occafion from 
thence to enforce the right he had to Coelofyria and Palef- 
tinc; alleged the reafons we have related above; and produced 
I'ome authentic inftruments, w'hich were judged fo ftrpng, 
that all the members of this congrefs were convinced that he 
had the jufteft right to thofe provinces. As to the conditions 
of the peace, he^poftponed them till another opportunity; 
promifing them that he would make preparations for a folemn 
treaty, as foon as two abfent pcrfoiis, whom he named, fiiould 
be with him ; declaring, at the fame time, that he would not 
take a fingle ftep without them. 

After this anfwer he decamped, came to Naucratis, march- 
ed from thence to Alexandria, and began to befiege it. * In 
thi-s extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes, and Cleopatra his filler; 
who were in the city, fent ambafladors to Rome, reprefen ting 
tlie calamity to which they were reduced, and imploring the 
aid of the Romans. The ambafladors appeared, in the au- 
dience to which they were admitted by the fenate, with all the 
jnarks of forrow ufed at that time in the greateff affliflions. 
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macjle a AiU aife^ing. They obfeiyed, ths^t 
the aMlhority ll^e JK^or^ans wa^ fo mu^h revved by all ;ia-r 
lions and kingsj ai?d Antiochpa, partioulajrjy^ bad receive 
cd (b m4ny obligations froiji them, that, if they vo^ld only 
dedare by their a^nibairadpfSj that the fenate did not approve 
pf bis making war agajbift kings in alliance with J^ome, they 
did not doubt but Antiochus would immediately draw loffhis 
troops from Alexandria, and return to Syria. That, flipuld 
the fenatp xefufe to afford them their proteftion, Ptolemy 
jnd Cleopatra, being expelled from their kingdom, would be 
imprxediately reduced to fly to jR.ome; and that it w'ould 
yefledi a dUhonour on the Ronjans, ftiould the world have 

opportunity to fay, that they had negltfled Co aid the 
King and queen, at a rime when their affairs were fo delper*- 
fite. 

The fenate, moved with their remonftranccs, and perfuadf- 
ed th^t it would not be for the intereft of the Romans to fuf- 
fer Antiochus to attain to fuch au height of power, which 
would be too formidable, fliould he unite tlie crown of Egypt 
to that of Syria, refolved to fend an embafly to Egypt, to put 
gn end to the war. C Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. 
Hoflilius, were appointed for this important negotiation. 
Their inftru£lions were, that they (hould firft wait upon An- 
tiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy; (hould order them, in the 
name of the fenate, to fufpend all hoftilities, and put an end 
to the war: and that, foould either of the parties refufe a 
compliance, the Romans would no'Songer confider them as 
their friend and ally. As the danger was imminent, three 
days after the refolution had been taken in the fenate, they 
fct out from Rome with the Egyptian ambafladors. 

•® A little before their departure, fomc Rhodian ambaffa- 
dors arrived in Egypt, who came cxprefbly to terminate, if 
f>0flible, the divifions between the two crowns. They landed 
at Alexandria, and went from thence to Antiochu^ camp. 
They did all that lay in their power to induce him to an ac- 
comm.Qdation with the king of Egypt; ftrongljr infifting on 
•rive £riend(hip wkh which both orowns bad io honoured 
thesn; and how nearly it concerned them to employ their 
good ^ces, in order to fettle a lafting peace between them. 
A^ ibey expatiated confiderably on tbefie common places, 
AiUiochns interrupted them, and declared in words, «tbat 
lhc>y h^d np occafion to make long harangues onvChisfubjeA; 
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that the crown belonged to the elder of the two brothers, 
with whom he had concluded a peace, and contrafted a ftrift 
fricndftiipj that, if he were recalled and replaced upon tlie 
throne, the war would be ended at once. 

^ He faid thefe words, but harboured a very different dc- 
fign; his view being only to perplex affairs, for the attain- 
ment of his own ends. The rcfiftance he met with from 
Alexandria, the fiege of which he plainly faw he fliould be 
forced to raife, obliged him to change his plan, and conclude, 
that it would henceforwards be his intereft to keep up an en- 
mity, and occafion a war between the two brothers, which 
might weaken them to fuch a degree, that it fliould be in his 
power to overpower both whenever he pleafed. In this view 
he raifed the fiege, inarched towards Memphis, and gave Phi- 
lometer, in outward appearance, poffeffion of the whole king- 
dom, Pelufium excepted, which he kept as a key for entering 
Egypt when he pleafed, and the inftant matters fhould be ripe 
for his purpofe. After having made thefe difpofitions, he re- 
turned to Antioch. 

Philometer began at laft to wake from the lethargy into 
which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, and to be 
fenfible of all the calamities thefe revolutions had brought 
upon him. He had even natural penetration enough to fee 
through Antiochus' defign-, and that king's keeping poficffion 
of Pelufium entirely opened his eyes. He faw plainly, that 
he kept this key of Egypt with no other view but to re-enter 
by it, when his brother and himfelf (hould be reduced fo low 
as to be unable to make the leaft refiftance; and that then 
both would fall viftims to his ambition. The inftant there- 
fore that Antiochus marched away, he fent to inform his 
brother, that he defired they might come to an accommoda- 
tion, which was accordingly eft'efted, by the mediation of 
pleopatra their After, on condition that the two brothers 
ftiould reign jointly. Philometer returned to Alexandria, and 
Egypt was rettored to its former tranquillity, to the great joy 
of the inhabitants, particularly thofe of Alexandria, wbp had 
luflercd exceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus fpoken from his heart, when he declared 
that the fok defign of his coming into Egypt was to reftorc 
Philometer to his throne, he would have been pleafed to hear 
that the two brothers were reconciled. But he was far from 
entertaining (uch thoughts; and 1 before obferved, that be 
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concealed, beneath thofe fpecious profeffions, an intention to 
crufli the two brothers, after they fliould have reduced each 
other by a war. 

° The brothers, convinced that Antiochus would again in- 
vade them with great vigour, fent ambafTadors into Greece, 
to defire fome auxiliary forces from the Achxans. The af- 
fcmbly was held in Corinth. The two kings requefted only 
a thoufand foot under the command of Lycortas, and tw'o 
hundred liorfe under Polybius. They had alfo given orders 
for raifing a thoufand mercenary troops. Callicrates, who 
prefided in the affembly, oppofed the requeft made by the 
ambalTadors, upon pretence that ijt^would not be for the inte- 
refl of the Ach;ean confederates, to concern thcmfelves in any 
manner with foreign affairs; but that they ought to preferve 
their fokiiers, to be in a condition to aid the Romans, who, it 
was believed, would loon come to a battle with Perleus. Ly- 
cortas and Polybius then fpcaking, obferved, among other 
things, that Polybius having been the year before with Mar- 
cius, who conmianded the Roman army in Macedonia, to 
olK.r him the aid which the Achaean league had decreed to 
feud him; the conful thanked him, and laid, that as he had 
got footing in Macedonia, he fhould not v/ant the aid of the 
'allies; and therefore tliat the Achreans could not have that 
pretext for abandoning the kings of Egypt. Befides, that as 
the longue was able, without tjie leaft inconveniency, to levy 
tliirty or forty thoufand men, confequCntly fo fmall a number 
as was delired^by the Egyptian princes would not lelTen their 
ftrength. 'That the Achx*an confederates ought to embrace 
the opportunity they now had of aiding the two kings; that 
it would be the highefl ingratitude in them, to forget the 
favours they had received from tlie Egyptians; and that their 
rcfufal on this occafion would be a violation of, the treaties 
and oatiis on which the alliance was founded. As tlie majority 
were for granting the aid, Callicrates difmifled the ambafl'ador::, 
upon pretence that it was contrary to the laws, to debate on 
an affair of that nature in fuch an affembly. 

It therefore was held, fome lime after, in Sicyon; and as 
the members were upon the point of taking the fame refolu- 
tion, Callicrates read a forged letter from Marcius, by 
which the Achseans were exhorted to employ their mediation 
for terminating the war between the two Ptolemies and An- 
tiochus, and in confequcnce caufed a decree to pafs, whereby 
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the Achxan Confederates agreed to fend only an cmbaiTy to 
thofe princes. 

^ The indant that Antiochus heard of the reconciliation of 
the two brothers, he refolved to employ his whole force a- 
gaind them. Accordingly, he fent his fleet early into Cy- 
prus, to preferve the pofleflion of that ifland: at the fame 
time he marched at the head of a very powerful land-army, 
with the defign to conljuer Egypt openly, and not pretend, 
as he had before done, to fight the caufe of one of bis ne- 
phews Upon his arrival at Rhinocorura, he found ambaf- 
fadors from Philometer, who told liim, that their fovercign 
was very fenfiblc that he owed his reftoration to Antiochus-, 
that he conjured him not to dedroy his own work by employ- 
ing fire and fword; but, on the contrary, to acquaint him 
amicably with his pretenfions. Antiochus, throwing off the 
mafk, no longer ufed the tender and affeftiimatc expreflions, 
of which he had till then been fo odentitioufly lavifli, but de- 
clared himfclf at once an enemy to both. He told the am- 
balTadors, that he infided upon having the ill and of Cyprus, 
with the city of Pelufium, and all the land along the arm of 
the Nile, on which it was fituated, rcfigned to liim for ever; 
affuring them, that he was determined to conclude a peace 
upon no other conditions. He alfo fixed a day for a final 
anfwer to his demand. 

The time being clapfed, and the fatisfaeflion he pretended 
to require not being made, he began holtilities; pciietra’'ed 
as far as Memphis, fubjeCling the whole country through 
which he paffedj and there received the fubmiflion of almod 
all the red of the kingdom. He afterwards marched towards 
Alexandria, with defign to befiege that city, the poffcffion of 
which would have made him abfolutc mader of all Egypt. 
He would certainly h^ve fucceeds.*d in his enterprife, had he 
not been checked io his career by the Roman embaffy, which 
broke all the meafures he had been fo long taking, in order 
to poffefs himfelf of Egypt. 

Wc before obferved, that the ambafladors, who were nomi- 
nated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the utmod diligence. 
They landed at Alexandria, jud at the time Antiochus was 
marching to befiege it. I he ambafladors came up with him 
at * Eleufinei which was not a mile from Alexandria. The 
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king feeing FopiliuSi with whom he had been intimately ac** 
quainted at Rome, when he was an hoftage in that city, open-* 
cd his arms to embraftd him, as his old friend. The Roman, 
who did not confider himfelf on that occafion as a private 
man, but a fervant of the public, defired to know, before he 
anfwered his compliment, whether he fpoke to a friend, or an 
enemy of Rome- He then gave him the decree of the fenate, 
bid him read it over, and return hirh an immediate anfwer. 
Antiochus, aft^r perufing it, faid, that be would examine the 
contents of it with his friends, and give his anfwer in a fliort 
time. Popilius, enraged at the king for talking of delays, drew, 
with the wand he held in his hand, a circle round Antiochus, 
and then raifing his voicej Anfwer,” fays he, the fenate, 
before you ftir out of that circle.” The king, quite con- 
founded at fo haughty an order, after a moment’s reflexion, 
replied, that he would aft according to the defire of the fenate. 
Popilius then received his civilities, and behaved afterwards in 
all refpefts as an old friend, f How effeftual was this blunt 
loftincfs of fentiments and txprcffion ! The Roman with a few 
words ftrikes terror into the king of Syria, and faves the king 
pf Egypt. 

The circumftancc which made the one fo bold, and the o- 
ther fo fubrpiflive, was ^le news that arrived juft before of the 
great viftory gained by the Romans over Perfeus king of Ma*- 
cedonia. From that inftant every thing gave way before them j 
and the Roman name grew formidable to all princes and na- 
tions. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time ftipulated, Popilius 
returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, where he figned 
the treaty of imion between the two brothers, which had not 
been executed before. He then croffed into Cyprus; fent 
home Aptiochus’ fleet, which had gained a viftory over that 
of the Egyptians; reftored the whole illand to the kings of E- 
gypt, who laid a juft claim to it;/and returned to Rome in or-i 
der to acquaint the fenate with the fuccefs of his embafly. 

Aipbaflbdors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies, and Cle- 
opatra tfiei# fiftcr, arrived there almoft at the fame rime. The 
former faid, « That the peace which the fenate had been plca- 

fed to grant their fovereign, appeared to him more glorious 
** than the moft fptendid conquefts ; and that he had obeyed 

the commands of the Roman ambafladors as ftriftly as if 
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they had been fent from the gods.” How grovelling) and) at 
the fame timC) how impious was all this! They afterwards 
congratulated the Romans on the viftory they had gained 
over Perfeus. The reft of the ambaffadors declared, in the 
like extravagant ftrain; *« That the two Ptolemies and Cle- 
opatra thought themfelves bound in as great obligations to 
the fenate and people of Rome, as to their parents, and even 
to the gods; having been delivered) by the proteftion which 
« Rome had granted them, from a very grievous fiege; and 
re-eftabliflied on the throne of their anceftors, of which 
they had been almoft entirely difpoflefled.” The fenate an- 
fwered) That Antiochus afted wifely in paying obedience 
to the ambaffadors; and that the people and fenate of Rome 
« were pleafed with him for it.’^ Methinks this is carrying 
the fpirit of haughtinefs as high as poffible. With regard to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it was anfwered; That the fenate 
«« were very much pleafed with the opportunity of doing them 
fomc ftrvice; and that they would endeavour ro make them 
fenfible, that they ought to look upon the friendfliip and 
“ proteftion of the Romans, as the moft folid fupport of their 
« kingdom.” The praetor was then ordered to make the am- 
baffadors the ufual prefents» 

SECTION III. 

ANTIOCHUV PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE JEWS. HIS ARMIES 
Lose several victories, is struck by the hand or god. 

A.NT10CHUS at his return from Egypt, exafperated to fee 
himfelf forcibly difpoffeffcd by the Romans, of a crown which 
he looked upon already as his own, made the Jews, though 
they had not offended him in any manner, feel the whole 
weight of his wrath. In his march through Palcftine, he 
detached twenty-two thoufand men, the command of whom 
he gave to Apollonius, with orders to deftroy the city of Je- 
jufalem. 

Apollonius arrived there juft two years after this city had 
been taken by Antiochus. At his firft coming, he did not 
behave in any manner as if he had received fuch cruel orders, 
and waited till the lirft day of the fabbath before he executed 
.them. But then, feeing all the people affembled peaceably 
in the fynagogues, and paying their religious worlhip to the 
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Cfcator, he put in execution the barbarous commiffion he hid 
received; and fetting all his troops upon them, commanded 
them to cut to pieces all the men ; and to feize all the Women 
and children, in order that they might be expofed to fale. 
Thefe eommands were obeyed with the utmoft ^uelsy and 
rigour. Not a (ingle than was fpared; all they xoura find 
being cruelly butchered, infocnuch that every part of the city 
ftreamed with blood. The city was afterwards plundered; 
and fire fet to fcveral parts of it, after all the rich moveables 
had been carried ofF.' They demolifhed fuch parts of the 
houfes as were Hill (landing; and, with the ruins, built a 
ftrong fort on the top of one of the hills of the city of David, 
oppofite to the temple, which it commanded. They threw a 
ftrong garrifon into it, to aWc the whole Jcwi(h nation; they 
made it a good place of arms, furniftied with good magazines, 
where they depofited all the fpoils taken in the plunder of the 
city. 

From hence the garrifon fell on all who came to worfhip 
the true God in the temple; and fhed their blood on every 
part of the fanftuary, which they polluted by all polFible me- 
thods. A flop was put to both morning and evening facrili- 
ces, not one of the fervants of the true God daring to come 
and adore him there. 

^ As foon as Atitiochus was returned to Antioch, he pub- 
lilhed a decrea, by which the fevcral nations in his domi- 
nions were commanded to lay afidc their ancient religious cere- 
monies, and their particular ufages; to profefs the fame relU 
^gion with the king, and to worfliip the fame gods, and after 
the fame manner as he did. This decree, though exprefled 
in general terms, glanced neverthelefs chiefly at the Jews, 
whom he was abfolutely determined to extirpate, as well as 
their religion. 

In order that this edift might be pun<ftually execu^d, hs^ 
fent intendants into^all the provinces of his empire, who 
were commanded to fee it put in execution; and to inftrufk 
the people in all the ceremonies and cultoms to which they 
were to conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluftance. Though 
they feemed not to have been affefted with the change of 
theif worfhip, or gods, they however were not very wcU 
pleafed with this innovation in religious matters. No people 
teemed more eager to comply with the orders of the court 
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than the Samaritans. They prefented a petition to the king, 
in which they declared themfelves not to be Jews; and defir* 
ed that their temple, built on mount Gerizim, which, till 
then, had not been dedicated to any deity in particular 
might hen^fotwards be dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter, 
and be callR after his name. Antiochus received their petiv 
tion very gracioufly, and ordered Nicanor, deputy-governor 
of the province of Samaria, to dedicate their temple to tho 
Grecian Jupiteri as they had defired, and not to molcft them 
in any manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apoflates who for- 
fook their God and their law in this trial. Several Jews, ei- 
ther to efcape the perfeeution, to ingratiate themfelves with 
the king or hi$ officers, or elfe from inclination and libertin- 
iftn, changed alfo their religion. From th^fc different mo- 
tives many fell from Ifrael®; and feveral of thofe who had 
once taken this wicked ftep, joining themfelves with the 
king’s forces, became, as is but too common, greater pcrfecu- 
tors of their unhappy brethren than the heathens themfelves, 
employed to execute this barbarous commiiTion. 

The intendant, who was fent into Judaea and Samaria to 
fee the king’s decree was punftually obeyed, was called 
Athenaeus, a man advanced in years, and extremely well ver- 
fed in all the ceremonies of the Grecian idolatry, who, for 
that reafon, was judged a fit perfon to invite thofe nations to 
join in it. As foon as he arrived in Jcrufalem, he began by 
putting a ftop to the facrifices which were offered up to the 
God of Ifrael, and fuppreffing all the obfervances of the jew- 
illi law. They polluted the temple in fuch a manner, that it 
was no longer fit for the lervice of God; profaned the fab- 
baths and other feftivals; forbid the circumcifion of children; 
carried off and burned all the copies of the law wherever they 
could find them; abolifked all the ordinances of God in every 
part of the country; and put to death whoever was found to 
have afted contrary to the decree of the king. The Syrian 
foldiers, and the intendant who commanded over them, were 
the chief inftruments by which the Jews were converted to 
the religion prpfefl'ed by the fovereign. 

To eftabliffi it the fooner in every part of the nation, altars 
and chapels, filled with idols, were eredf ed in every part of the 
city, and facred groves were planted. They fet officers over 
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thcfc, who caufed all the people in general to offer facrifices 
in them every monthi the day of the month on ^hich the 
king waa born, who made them eat fwine’s flefli, and other 
unclean animals facrificed there. 

< One of thefe ofHcers, Apelles by name, cai^to Modln^ 
the refidence of Mattathias, of the 6icerdotal ra^ a venera- 
ble man, and extremely zealous for thb law of Go^ He was 
fon to John, and grandfon to Simon, from whofe father, Af- 
snoneus, the family was called Afmoneans. With him were 
his five fons, all brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal 
for the law of God as himfelf. Thefe were Joannan, furna- 
med Gaddis; Simon, furnamcd Thafi; Judas, furnamed 
Maccabeus; Eleazer, called Abaron; and Jonathan, called 
Apphus Being arrived in Modin, Apelles afiembled the in- 
halntants, and explained to them the purport of his tommif- 
fion. Dire£fing himfelf afterwards to Mattathias, he endea- 
voured to perfuade him to conform to the king's orders; in 
hopes that the converfion of fo venerable a man would induce 
all the red of the inhabitants to follow his example. He 
pTomifed, that in cafe of his compliance, the king would 
rank him in the number of his friends, and appoint him a 
member of his council; and that himfelf and his fons (hould 
be raifed, by the court, to the greateft honours and prefer- 
ments. Mattathias faid, fo loud as to be heard by the whole 
aflcmbly, that-* though all the nations of the earth (hould 
obey king Antiochus, and all the people of Ifrael (hould aban- 
don the law of their forefathers, and obey his ordinances, yet 
himfelf, hi^ children, and his brothers, would adhere for ever 
inviolably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, feeing a Jew going up 
to the altar which the Heathens had raifed, to facrifice there 
in obedience to the king’s injunflioii; fired with a zeal like 
that of Phineas, and tranfported with a ju(l and holy indigna- 
tion f, he fell upon the apoftate, and killed him ; after this, 
being afTiiled by his fons, and fome others who joined them, 
he alfo killed the king’s commifTioner and all his followers. 
Having in a manner thrown up the (tandard by this bold ac- 
tion, he cried aloud in the city; << X Whofoever is zealous of 

t I Maccab. ii. 1— 30. Jofeph. Antiq. L xii. c. ^ 

* £t(i omne^ gentes regi Antiocho obewliunt, ut defeedat unufquifque a fervi- 
tute iegis patrum fuorum, et confentiat mandatis ejus. egd, et filii mei, ct fra* 
tres mci, obediemus Icgt patrtnA noflrorum. 

f God had commanded hh people to flay thole who Ihould perfuade them to 
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the law '*1 and maintaineth the covenants} let him follow 
<< me.” As he now had aiTembled his whole family} and all 
who were truly zealous for the worlhip of God, he retired 
with them to the mountains, whither they were foon follow*^ 
ed by oth^; fo that all the deferts of Judaea were filled, in 
a little tinli, with people who (led from the perfecution. 

^ At firft, when t.'ie Jews were attacked on the fabbath, 
for fear of violating the holinefs of the day, they did not dare 
to make the lead defence, but fulFered themfelves to be cut 
to pieces. However, they foon became fenfible, that the law 
of the fabbath was not binding on perCons in fuch imminent 
danger as themfelves. 

y Advice being brought Antiochus, that his decrees were 
not fo implicitly obeyed in Judoea as in all other nations, he 
went thither in perfon, in order to fee them put in execution. 
He then exerclfed the molt horrid cruelties over all fuch 
Jews as refufed to abjure their religion; in order to force the 
reft, by the dread of the like inhuman treatment, to comply 
with what was required of them. ^ At this time happened 
the martyrdom of Eleazar; of the mother and her feven fons, 
commonly called the Maccabees. Although their hiftory is 
univerfally known, they appear to me fo important, and re- 
late fo nearly to Antiochus, whofe life 1 am now writing, 
that 1 cannot prevail with myfelf to omit it. I (hall therefore 
repeat it in almoll the very words of the feripture. 

The extreme violence of the perfecution occafioned many 
to fall away: but, on the other fide, feveral continued in- 
flexible, and chofe to fufTer death, rather than pollute them- 
felves by eating impure meat:>. Eleazar was one of the moft 
illudrious among thefe. He was a venerable old man, nine- 
ty years of age, and a dodlor of the law, whofe life had been 
one continued feries of fpotlefs innocence. He was com- 
manded to eat f wine’s flelh, and endeavours were ufed to 
make him fwallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth. But 
Eleazar, preferring a glorious ^eath to a criminal life, went 
voluntarily to execution; and perfevering in his refolute pa- 
tience, was determined net to infringe the law to fave his 
fife. 

His friends who were prefent, moved with an unjud com- 
pafTion, took him dfide, and earneitly befought him to permit 
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them to bring him fuch meats as he was allowed to eat; in 
order that it might be imagined, that he had eaten of the 
meats of the faerihcc, purfuant to the king’s command; and 
by that means fave hi$ life. But Elea^ar, 'confiderlog only 
what great age, the noble and generous lentiments he was' 
born with, and the life of purity and innocence wHich he had 
led from his infancy, required of him, anfwered, purfuant to 
the ordinances of the holy law of God, that he would rather 
die than confent to what was defired from him. It would 
be (hameful,** fays he to them; for me, at this age, to 
ufe fuch an artifice, as many young men, upon the fuppo* 
fition that Eleazar, at fourfeore and ten years of age, had 
^ embraced the principles of the Heathens, would be impo- 
^ fed upon by fuch deceit, which I ftiould have employed to 
preferve the ihort remains of a corruptible life; and there- 
“ by I fliould dilhonour my old age, and expofe it to the cur- 
** fes of all men fiefides, fuppofing 1 fliould by that means 
** avoid the punifliment of men, I could never fly from the 
hand of the Almighty, neither in this world, nor in that 
which is to come. For this rcafon, if I lay down my life 
courageonily, 1 fliall appear worthy of old age; and ftill 
leave behind me, for the imitation of young people, an ex^ 
<< ample of oonftancy and refolution, by fuffering patiently aii 
** honourable death, for the fake of our venerable and holy 
<< laws.” Eleazar had no fooner ended bis fpeech, but he 
was dragged to execution. The officer^ who attended him, 
and who hitherto had behaved with fome humanity towards 
him, grew furious upon what he had faid, which they looked 
upon as the effe£l of pride. When the torments had made 
him ready to breathe hislaft, he vented a deep figh, and faid: 
O Lord! thou who art poflefled of the holy knowledge, 
thou feeft that I, who could have delivered niyfclf from 
death, do yet fufler cruel agonies in my body, but in my 
« foul find joy in my fufFcrings, bccaufc 1 fear thee.” Thus 
died this holy man; leaving,^ by bis death, not only to the 
young men, but ta Jus whole nation, a glorious example of 
virtue and refolution. 

At this time feven brothers, with their mother, were fsiz- 
ed; and king Antlochus would force them to eat fwine’s 
flcih contrary to their law, by caufing their bodies to be 
fcourged in a moil inhuman manner. But the elded of the 
brethren faid to him; “ What is it thou woulded aik or have 
of us? We arc ready to lay down our lives, rather than 
<< violate the holy laws which God gave to our forefathers.” 
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The king being exafperated at thefe words, ordered brazen 
pans and cauldrons to he heated; and, when they were red, 
he caufed the tongue of that man who had fpoke firft to be 
cut off; had the (kin torn from his head, and the extremities 
of his hands and feet cut olF, before his mother and his bre- 
thren. After being mutilated in every part of his body, he was 
brought clofe to the fire, and fried in the pan. Whilft thcfc 
variety of tortures were inflicling upon him, his brothers and 
their mother exhorted each other to die courageoufly, fay- 
ing; “The Lord God will have regard to truth: he will 
« have pity on us, and comfort us, as Mofes declares in his 
fong." 

The firft dying in this manner, the fecond vi^as taken; and 
after the hair of his head, with the Ikin, were torn away, he 
was afkcd whether he would eat of fome meats which were 
prefented to him, otherwife, that all his limbs fliould be fever- 
ed from his body. But he aiifwered in the language of his 
country, “ I will not obey any of your commands.” He was 
then tortured in the fame manner as his brother. Beino- rea* 
dy to expire, he fpoke thus to the king; “ Wicked prince, 
you bereave us of this terreftrial life*, but the King of hea- 
ven and earth, if we die for the defence of his laws, will 
** one day raife us up to everlafting life.” 

They now proceeded to the third. He was commanded to 
put forth his tongue, which he did immediately; and after- 
wards ftretching forth his hands witli the utmoft tranquillity 
of mind, he bravely faid*, « I received thefe limbs from hea- 
« ven, but now I defpife them, fince I am to defend the laws 
« of God; from the fure and ftedfaft hopes that he will one 
« day reftore them to me.” The king and all his followers 
were aftonifhed at the intrepidity of this young man, who 
fcorned the utmoft efforts of their cruelty. 

The fourth was tortured in the fame manner, and being 
ready to die, he faid to the monarch; It is for oiir ad van- 
tage to be killed by men, becaufe we hope that God will 
« reftore us to life at the relurrcdion: but you, O king, will 
never rife to life.” 

The fifth, whilft they were tormenting him, faid to Antio- 
chus; « You now aft according to your own will and plea- 
“ fure, becaufe you arc iiivefted with abfolute human power, 
<< though you are but a mortal man. But do not imagine 
« that God has forfaken our nation. Stay but a little, and 
« you will fee the wondrous effefts of his povirer; and in what 
manner he will torment yourfdf and your race.” 
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The fixth came next, who, the moment before he expired 
faidj Do not deceive yourfelf: it is true, indeed, our fins 
have drawn upon us the exquifite tortures which we now 
fuffer: but do not flatter yourfelf with the hopes of impi^- 
« nity, after having prefumed to make war againft God him- 
« felf/' 

In the mean time their mother, fupported by the hopes 
that flie had in God, beheld, with incredible refolution, ail 
her feven fans die thus inhumanly in one day. She encour- 
aged them by the wifell and moft pathetic difeourfe, and, 
uniting a manly courage with the tendernefs oi a mother, flic 
faid to them; I know not in what manner you were form- 
^ cd in my womb; for it was not I who infpired you with a 
« foul and with life, nor formed your members: but 1 am 
fure that the Creator of the world, who fafhioned man, and 
« who gave being to all things, will one day reitore you to life 
by his infinite mercy, in return for your having defpifed it 
« here, out of the love you bear to his laws ” 

There flill remained her youngeft fon. Antiochiis bw^gan 
to exhort him to a compliance; affuring him, with an oath, 
that he would raife him to riches and power; and rank him 
in the number of his favourites, if he would forfake the laws 
of his forefathers. But the youth being infcnfible to all thefe 
promifes, the king called his mother, and advifed her to in- 
fpire the child with falutary counfels. This llic promiled; 
and going up to her fon, and laughing at the tyrant’^ cruelty, 
flic laid to him in her native language; Son, have pity 011 
<< me; on me, who bore you nine months in my womb; 
« who for thiee years fed you with milk from my breafts, 
** and brought you up ever fince. 1 conjure you, dear child, 
to look upon heaven and eaith, and every thing they con- 
“ and firmly to believe that God formed them all as 
well as man. Fear not that cruel executioner; but fliow 
yourfelf worthy of your brethren, by fubmitting cheerfully 
to death; in order that, by the mercy ot God, I may re- 
ctive you, together with your brothers, in the glory whkh 
awaits us.’* 

As (lie was fpcaking in this tnanner, the young child cried 
aloud; What is it you expeft from me.^ i do not obey the 
king’s command, but the law whith was given us by Mo- 
fes. As to you, from whom all the calamities with which 
« the Hebrews have been afllicied flow, you lliall not efcape 
♦‘.the hand of the Almighty. Our fuflerings, indeed, are 
♦* owing to our -fins: but, if the Lord our God, to punifli us% 
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was, for a little time, angry with us, he at laft will be ap- 
peafed, and be reconciled to his fervants. But as for you, 
“ the moft wicked, the moft impious of men, do not flatter 
yourfelf with vain hopes. You fliall not efcape the judg- 
‘‘ ment of the Creator, who is all-feeing and omnipotent. As 
to my brothers*, after having fuflFered a moment the moft 
cruel tortures, tlhey tafte eternal joys. In imitation of the 
example they have fet me, I freely give up my body and 
life for the laws of my forefathers*, anJ I befeech God to 
extend his mercy foon to our nation ; to force you by 
wounds and tortures of every kind to confefs that he is 
the only God^ and that his anger, which is juftly fallen on 
the Hebrews, may end by my death, and that of my 
brethren.” 

The king, now tranfported with fury, and unable to bear 
thefe infults, caufed this laft youth to be tortured more griev- 
oufly than the reft. Thus he died in the fame holy manner 
as his brethren, and with the utmoft confidence in God. At 
laft the mother alfo fuflered death. 

* Mattathias, before he died, fent for his five fons; and 
after exhorting them’to fight violently for the law of God a- 
gainft their pefecutors, he appointed Judas for their general, 
and Simon as prcfident of the council. He afterwards died, 
and was interred at Mod in, in the burying-place of his aiicef- 
tors, all the faithful Ifraelites fliedding floods of tears at his 
death. 

^ Antiochus finding that Paulus jEmilius, after having de- 
feated Perfeus and conquered Macedonia, had folcmnized 
games in the city of Amphipolis, fituated on the river Stry- 
mon, was defirous to have the fame fpedlacle exhibited at 
Daphne near Antioch. He appointed the time for them, 
fent to all places to invite the fpeftators, and drew together 
prodigious multitudes. The games were celebrated with in- 
credible pomp, coft immenfe fums, and lafted feveral days. 
The part he there adled, during the whole time, anfwered in 
every refpeft to the charadfer given him by Dani«l who calls 
him a Vile or contemptible Man; as I have faid clfewhcre. 
He there did fo many mad adfions before that infinite mul- 
titude of people, aflembled from different parts of the earth, 
that he became the laughing-ftock of them all; and many of 
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them were lb much difgufted, that, to prevent their being 
ij^£tators of a condufl; fo unworthy a prince, and fo repiig.- 
mni to the rules of modelly and decorum, they refuied to go 
ai>jr more to the feaft to which «he invited them, 

^ He had fcarce ended the folemnization of thefe gamesy 
hut Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambaffador from the Ro* 
mans, in order to have an eye on AntiochuA^'ailions. That 
prince gave him fo polite and friendly a reception, that the 
ambaffador not only laid afide all (ufpicion with regard to him, 
and did not perceive that he retained any refen tment with re- 
fpetSl to what had happened in Alexandria, but even blamed 
rfiofc who fpread luch reports of him. And indeed Antioch- 
xkSj befides other civilities, quitted his palace to make room 
ior Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and was even going to 
leffgn his crown to him. The ambaffador ought to have been 
politician enough to fufpe£k all thefe careffes: for it is certain 
that Antioehus was meditating, at that time, how he might 
beft res'enge himfelf on the Romans; but he difguifed his 
fentiments, in order to gain time, ^nd to be the better able to 
carry on his preparations. 

• Whilft Antioehus was amufing himfelf with celebrating 
games at Daphne, Judas was arting a very different part in 
Judjea. After having levied an army, he fortified the cities^ 
rebuilt the fortreHes, threw ftrong garrifons into them, and 
thereby awed the whole country. Apollonius, who was go- 
vernor of Samaria under Antioehus, thought he Ihould be 
able to check his progrefs, and accordingly marched dircftly 
againft him. However, Judas defeated him, and made a 
great ftaughter of his troops. Seron, another commander, 
who had flattered himfelf with the hopes of revenging the 
affront his mafter had received, met with the like fate; and, 
afe that general had been, was alfo defeated and killed in the 
battle. 

When news was brought to Antioehus of tliis double de- 
ft*a.t, he was exafperated to fury. Immediately he aflembled 
all his troops, which formed a mighty army, and determined 
to deftroy the whole Jewifti nation, and to fettle other peo- 
ple in their country. But when his troops were to be paid, 
lie had not fLifllcient fums in his coffers, having exhaufled 
them in the foolifl. expcnces he had lately been at. For 
want of money he was obliged to fufpend the vengeance he 
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lYiedttated againft the Jewifh nation; and all the plan$ he had 
formed for the immediate execution of that delign. 

^ He liad fquaiidered immenfe fums on the games- Bcfidcs 
this, he had been extravagantly profufe in every other rcfpe£fj 
particularly in the prefents he beftowed on particular perfons 
and whole bodies of men. He would often throw his money 
abundantly among his attendants and others; fometimes fea- 
fonably enough, blit mod frequently without fenfe or reafon. 
On thefe occafions he verified what the prophet Daniel had 
foretold of him, that he fhould ^ fcatter among them the 
« prey and fpoil of riches;” and the author of the ** Macca- 
bees fays, that he had been exceeding liberal, and had « a- 
bounded above the kings that were before him.” We arc 
told by ‘ Athcnxus, that the circumftances which enabled him 
to defray fo prodigious an expence were, firft, the fpoils he 
had taken in Egypt, contrary to, the promife he had ma<ie 
Philometer in his minority; fecondly, the fums he had raifed 
among his friends, by way of free gifts; lallly, wliich was the 
mod confiderable article, the plunder of a great number of 
temples, which he liad facrilegioufly invaded. 

^ Befides the difficulties to which the want of money re- 
duced him, others arofe, according to Daniel’s prophecy, 
from the tidings” which came to liim out of the Eall and 
out of the North.” For northward, Artaxias, king of Ar- 
menia, had rebelled againd him; and Perfia, which lay cad- 
ward, difeontinued the reguLir payment of the tribute. 
* There, as in every other part of his dominions, all things 
feemed in the utmod confufion, occafioned by the new ordi- 
nance by which the ancient cudoms of fo many of his fub- 
jefls were aboUffied; and thofe of the Greeks, of which he 
was ridiculoufly fond, edabliffied in their dead. Thefe things 
occafioned great confufion with refped to the payments, 
which, till then, had been very regular throughout that vaft 
and rich empire, and had always fupplled fums fufficient .to 
defray the great expences it was necclTary to be at. 

® To remedy thefe grievances, as well as a multitude of o- 
thers, he refolved to divide his forces into two parts: to give 
the command of one of his armies to Lyfias, defeended from 
the blood-royal, in order that he might fubduc the Jews; and 
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To match the other into Armenia, and afterwards into Perfia, 
ro rjeinftate the affairs of thofe provinces in their former 
fiourifhing condition. He accordingly left Lyfias the govern- 
ment of all the countries on this fide the Euphrates j and the 
care of his fon’s education, who afterwards was called * Anti- 
och ws Eupator. After paffing mount Taurus, he entered 
Armenia, beat Artaxias, and took him prifoner. He march- 
from thence into Perfia, where he fuppofed he ftiould have 
no other trouble, but to receive the tribute of that rich pro- 
vince, and thofe in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered 
himfelf, that he fliould there find fums fuflicient to fill his 
coffers, and reinftate all his affairs upon as good a foot as 
ever. 

Wliilft he was ’forming all thefe projefts, Lyfias was medi- 
tatinjt how he mighf beft put in execution the orders he had 
left him, efpecially thofe ^j^hich’ related to the Jews. The 
king had commanded him to extirpate them, fo as not to 
leave one Hebrew in the country; which he intended to peo- 
ple with other inhabitants, and to diflribute the lands among 
them by lot. He thought it neceffary for him to make the 
more difpatch in this expedition, becaufe advice was daily 
brought him, that the arms of Judas made prodigious progrefs, 
and increafed in ftrength by taking all the fortrefles which he 
approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Judaea, fee- 
ing Judas’ fuccefs, had fent exprefles, with advice of this, to 
Ptolemy Macron, governor of Coclofyria and Paleftine, on 
which Judxa* depended; and had prefled him, by letter, to 
employ fuch meafures as might beft fupport the interefts of 
their common fovereign in this important conjunfture. Ma- 
cron had communicated his advices and letters to Lyfias. A 
refolution was therefore immediately taken, to fend an army, 
uf which Ptolemy Macron was appointed generaliflimo, into 
Judaea. He appointed Nicanor, his intimate friend, his lieu- 
tenant-general; lent him before, at the head of twenty thou- 
fand men, with Gorgias, a veteran officer of confummatc 
experience, to affift him. Accordingly they entered the 
country, and were foon followed by Ptolemy, with the reft 
of the forces intended for that expedition. The armies, when 
joined, came and encamped at Emmaus, near Jerufalem. It 
confifted of forty thoufand foot and feven thoufand horfe. 

Thither alfo repaired an army of another kind. It confift- 
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cd of mei»chants who came to purchafe the flaves, who, it was 
fuppofcd, w^ouid certainly be taken in that war. Nicanoi, 
who had flattered himfelf with the hopes of levying large 
fams of money by this means, fufficient to pay *■ the two thou- 
fand talents which the king Hill owed the Romans, on account 
of rile ancient treaty of Sipylus, publilhed a proclamation in 
the neighbouring countries, declaring, that all the prifoutTS 
taken in that war fhould be fold, at the rate of ninety for a 
talent f. A refolution indeed had been taken, to cut to pieces 
all the men growm; to reduce alhthe roll to a Hate of captivi- 
ty; and an hundred and eighty thoufaiul of the latter, at the 
price above mentioned, would have fold exactly for the fum 
in queflion. The merchants, therefore, finding this w'^onld 
be a very profitable article to them, as it was a very low^ price, 
flocked thither in crowds, and brought confiderable fuirb wdth 
them. We are cold that a thoufand,* all of them very conii- 
derable merchants, arrived in the Syrian camp on this occa- 
fion, without including their domeftics and the perfons they 
fhould want to look after the captives they intended to pui- 
chafe. 

Judas and his brethren perceiving the danger wdth whicli 
they were threatened, by the approach oi fo pow^citul an army, 
which, they knew, had been commanded to extirpate entiiely 
the Jew’ifh nation, refolved to make a very vigorous defence; 
to fight for rhemfelve,s, their l^iw^, and their liberty; and, 
either to conquer, or die fwwd in hand. Accordingly they 
divided the fix thoufand men under their command into four 
bodies of fifteen hundred men each. Judas put him (elf at 
the head of the firft, and gave the command of the three 
others to his bicthren. He afteiwardb marched them to 
Mafpha, there to offer together their piaycrs to God, and to 
implore hi« affiftance in the extreme danger to wdiich they 
were reduced. He made choice of this place, becaufe, as 
Jerufalem was in the hands of their enemies, and the faiidfuary 
trampled upon, they could not aflemble in it to folemni/.e that 
religious aft; and Mafpha feemed ihe fitteft place for that 
purpofe, becaufe God was w'orftiippcd there before the foun- 
dation of the temple. 

* ® Here arc now two armies ready to engage, the numbers 
on each fide very unequal, and the difpofition of their minds 
ftill more fo. ° Tliey agree, however, in one point, that is, 
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both arc firmly perfuaded they (hall gain the viftorjs the one* 
becaule they have a mighty army of well difciplined troops* 
commanded by brave«fand experienced generalsj the other* 
becaufe jhey put their whole truft in the God of armies. 

After proclamation had been made according to the*? law, 
that thofe who had built a houfe that year, or married a wife, 
or planted a vine, or were afraid, had liberty to retire j Judas’ 
fix thoufand men were reduced to half that number. Never- 
diclefs, this valiant captain of the people of God, refolutely 
determined to f^ht the mighty hofl: of the enemy with only 
tliis handful of men, and to leave the ilTue to Providence, 
advanced with his few forces, encamped very near the ene- 
my, and told his foldiers, after having animated them by all 
the motives which the prefent conjundure fupplied, that he 
intended to give the Syrians battle on the morrow, and there- 
fore that they mull prepare for it. 

But receiving advice that fame evening, that Gorgias had 
been detached from the enenfy’s camp with five thoufand 
foot and a thoufand horfe, ail chofen troops; and that he was 
marching a by-way, through which the apoftatc Jews led 
him, in order to come and furprife his camp in the night; he 
was not fatihfied with fruftrating that defign, but even made 
ufc of the very ftratagem which the enemy intended to em- 
ploy againft him, and was fuccefsful in it. For, raifmg his 
camp immediately, and carrying off* all the baggage, he 
marched and attacked the enemy’s camp, weakened by the 
bed troops having been detached from it; and fpread fuch 
terror and cofifufion in every part of it, that after three thou- 
fand Syrians had been cut to pieces, the reft fled, and left 
him the whole plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was ftill at the head of his formidable detach- 
ment, Judas, like a wife captain, kept his troops together; 
and would not fuffer them to ftraggle about after plunder, or 
in purfuit of the enemy, till they fhould have defeatec^ that 
body alfo. He was fuccefsful without coming to a battle; 
for Gorgias, after failing to meet with Judas in his camp, an4 
having fought for him in vain in the mountains whither he 
fuppofed he had retired, withdrew at laft into his camp; and 
finding It in a blaze, and his foldieis draggling and flying 
away, it was impoflible for him to keep them in order; fo 
that thefe threw down their arms and fled alfo. Then Judas, 
and the men under his command, purfued them vigoroufly* 
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and cut to pieces a greater number on this occahon^ than they 
had before done in the camp. Nine thoufand Syrians were 
left dead in the field, and the greatefl: part of thofc who fled 
were either maimed or wounded. 

After this, Judas marChed back his foldicrs, in order to 
plunder the camp, where they piet with immenfe booty-, and 
great numbers who were come, as to a fair, to buy the cap- 
tive Jews, were themfelves taken prifoners and fold. The 
next day, being the fabbath, was folemnized in the mod reli* 
gious manner. The Hebrews, on that occafioii, gave them- 
felves up to an holy joy; and unanimoufly returned thanks to 
the Creator, for. the great and fignal deliverance he had 
wrought in their 

We have here a fimfible image of the feeble oppofitioii 
which the human arm?ii 9 /able to make againft that of the Al- 
mighty, on whom only the fate of battles depends. It is evi- 
dent that Judas was fuiiy fenfible of his o^ weaknefs. 
How can we,’* fays he to the Almighty before the Wttle, 
(land before them, unlcfs thou thyfclf affiftett An'4 
it is as evident that he was no Icfs firmly pcrfuadcd*o£^tWe 
fuccefs of his arms. The victory,” he jiad faid abare, 
does not depend on the number or foldiers, but it is from 
heaven that all our ftrength comes.*- But although JudaS 
had fo entire a cqnfidcnce in God, he employs all tliofe expe- 
dients which the moft experienced and br^cil general could 
ufe, in order to obtain the vidtory. HoW cx'ceilent a pattern 
have we here for generals! To pray with humility, bccaufe 
all things depend on God; and to a£t with vigour, as if all 

things depended on man. We are Hill poiTefled, thi^nks 

to the Almighty, of generals who believe it glorious to enter- 
tain fuch tt^ughts; and who, At the head of great armies, 
compofed of as brave foldiers as ever were, as well as of offi- 
cers and, ^ commanders of an almoft unparalleled courage and 
zeal, do not rely on all thofe human advantages, but folely on 
the protedipn of the God of armies. 

^ Ji^d^s, encouraged by the important victory he had gam- 
ed,, and reinforced by a greater number of troops whom this 
fuccefs brought to him, employed the advantage which this 
gave<liim to diftrefs the reit of his enemies. Knowing that 
^motheus and Bacchides, two of Antioghus’ lieutenants, 
were iraifing troops to fight him, he marched againft them, 
defeated them in a great battle, and killed upwards of twenty 
thoufand of their men. 
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^ Lyfias hearing of the ill fuccds which Antiochus’ arms 
had met with in Judaea^ and the great lofles Jhe had faftained 
in that cdunt^py, was in great aftonifliment and perplexity. 
Howeverj knowing that the king had a (Itong deGrc to extir- 
pate that nattonj he made mighty preparations for a new ex- 
peditidh again (I 'the Jews. Accordingly he levied an army 
of fixty thbufatid foot, and five thoufatid horfe, all chofen 
troops; and putting htmfelf at their head, he^ marched into 
Judaea, firmly refolved to lay wade the whole country, and to 
deftroy alt the inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethfura, a city ftanding to the. fouth cF 
Jerufalem, towards the frontiers of Idumxa. Judas advanced 
towards him at the head of ten. thoufand men; and, fully 
perfuaded that the Lord would afiid him, he engaged the 
enemy with his inconfiderable body of troops, killed five thoiu 
fand of them, and put the reft to flight. Lyfias, difmayed at 
the furprifing valour of Judas* foldiers, urho fought with in- 
trepid courage, determined to conquer or die, led back his 
conc^uered army to Antioch; intending, neverthclefs, to come 
and attack them again the next year with a ftill more power- 
ful body of forces. 

» Judas, being left mafter of the field by the retreat of Ly- 
fias, took advantage of this opportunity, and marched to Jeru- 
falem, where he recovered the fanftuary from the heathens, 
purified and dedicated it again to the fervice of God. This 
folemn dedication continued a week, all which was fpent 
in thankfgiving for the delivery that God had vouchfafed 
them; and it }vas ordained, that the anniverfary of it fhould 
be folemnized every year. The neighbouring nations, jea- 
lous of the profperity of the Jews, made a league to deftroy 
them; and refolved to join Antiochus, in order to extirpate 
that people. 

' This prince was then in Perfia, levying the tribute which 
had not been paid regularly. He was informed, that £iy- 
mais was thought to abound with riches; and efpeeially, that 
in a temple of that city, which Polybius faya was dedicated 
to Diana, and to Venus, according to Appian, prodigious 
fums were laid up. He went thither, with a defign to take 
the city, and plunder the temple, he had before done Jeru- 
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falem. But his defiga halving t^ken vent, the country peo- 
ple arid the inhabitants of the city took up arms to defend 
their temple, and gave him a fliam^ul repulfe. Antiochus, 
thunder-ftruck at this disgrace, withdrew to Ecbatana. 

To add, to his affliaion, news were there brought him of the 
defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judaea. In the violence 
of his rage, he fet out with all poflible expedition, in order to 
make that nation feel the dreadful efFedls of hL wrath-, vent- 
ing nothing but menaces on his march; and breathing only 
final ruin and deftru£lion. Advancing in this difpofition to- 
wards Babylonia, whiqh was in his way, frelh e^tprefles came 
to him with advice of Lyfias’ defeat, and alfo that the Jews 
had retaken the temple, thrown down the altars and idols 
which he had fet up in them, And re-cftabli(h^d their ancient 
worfliip. At this news his fury increafed Immediately he 
commands his coachmen to drive with the utmoft fpeed, in 
order that he might have an opportunity to fatiate fully his 
vengeance ; threatening to make Jerufalem the burying-placc 
of the whole Jewifli nation, and not to leave one fingle inha- 
bitant in it. He had fcarce uttered that blafphemous expref- 
fion, but he was ftruck by the hand of God. He was feized 
with incredible pains in his bowels, and the moQ: cxceflive 
pangs of the colic. ** Thus the murderer and bafphemcr,” 
lays the author of the Maccabees, having fuffered moll 
** grievoufly, as he treated other men, fo died he a miferablc 
death in a ftrangc country in the mountain.” 

But ilill his pride was not abated by this firfl (hock: fo far 
from it, that fuffering himfeif to be huriied away by thcTwild 
tranfports of bis fury, and breathing nothing but vengeance 
againft the Jews, he gave orders for proceeding with all pof- 
fible fpeed in the journey. But as his horfes were running 
forwards impetuoufly, he fell from his chariot, and thereby 
bruifed^ in a grievous manner, every part of his body; fo 
that his attendants were forced to put him into a litter, where 
he fufFered incxpreflible torments. Worms crawled from 
every part of him; his flelh fell away piece-meal, and the 
Aench was fo great, that it became intolerable to the whole 
army. Being himfdf unable to bear it, ’ It is meet,” fays 
he, to be fubje£l; unto God; and man who is mortal, (hould 
not thinjc of himfeif as if he were a god.” Acknowledg- 
ing t^t it was the hand of the Lord ot Ifrael which Aruck 
him, hecaufe of the ealamhies he had brought upon Jeru- 
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falem^ he promifes to exert hU utmofl: liberality towards his 
chofcn people; to enrich with precious gifts the holy temple 
of Jerufalcm which he had plundered ; to furni(h» from his 
revenues} the fums neceflary for defraying the expence of the 
facrihcfs; to^t^rn Jew himfelf; and to travel into every part 
of the world, in order to publifli the power of the Almighty. 
He hoped he (hould calm his wrath by thefe mighty promi* 
fes, which the violence of his prefent affli£lion, and the fear 
of future torments, extorted from his mouth, but not from 
his heart. But, adds the author in quedion, ^ This wick- 

ed perfon vowed unto the Lord, who now no more would 

have merty upon him ” And indeed this murderer and 
blafphemer, thefe arc the names which the w'riter of the Mac- 
cabees fubftituted in the place of Illudrious, which men had 
beftowed on that prince, being (truck in a dreadful manner, 
and treated as lie treated others, finifhed an impious life by 
a miftrable death *. 

Before he expired, he fent for Philip, who had been brought 
up with him from his infancy; was his favourite, and had 
beftowed on him the regency of Syria during the minority of 
his fon, then nine years of age. He had put into his hands 
the diadem, the fcal of the empire, and all the other enfigns 
of royalty; exhorting him, cfpccially, to employ his utmoft 
endeavours to give him fuch an education as would bed teach 
,him the art of reigning, and how to’ govern his fubjecls with 
judice and moderation. Few princes gave fuch indru£lioiis 
to their children till they are near their end; and that, after 
having fet them a quite different example during their 
whole lives. Philip caufed the king’s body to be conveyed 
to Antioch. This prince had fat eleven years on the throne. 

SECTION IV. 

PROPHECIES OF DANIEL RELATING TO ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES 

A 8 Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent perfecutor of the 
people of God, who formed the Jewifh church; and was, at 
^e fame time, the type of the Antichrift, who, in after ages, 

1 1 Maccab* sSiL 

* Polybius atteils the truth of this, aucbrelaces that Antiachus was troubled 
with a perpetual delirium; imagining that fpe^es ftood perpejtually before 
him, reproaching him with his crimes. I^iiliifforian, who was unacquaffitod 
with the feripnires, alTigns as the caufe of this punilhmenc, the facrilegious at- 
tempt, formed by.this prince againft tha temple of Diana in Elymais. Polyb. 
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was to afflia the Chriftian church ; the prophecies of Daniel 
expatiate much more on this prince than on any other men* 
tioned in them. This prophecy conlifts of two parts, one of 
which relates to his wars in Egypt, and the other to the per- 
fecution carried on by him againft the Jews. We (hall treat 
thefe feparately, and unite together the various places where 
mention is made of them. 


I. THE WARS OF ANTIOCHUS CPIPHANES AGAINST EGYPT, 
FORETOLD BY DANIEL THE PROPHET. 

« y And in his” Seleucus Philopator’s rftate (hall (land 
up a vile perfon, to whom they (hall not give the honour of 
the kingdom: but he (hall come in peaceably, and obtain 
the kingdom by flatteries.” This verfc, which points out 
the acceflion of Antiochus to the crown, has been already ex* 
plained. 

« And with the arms of a flood (hall they,” the Syrians, 
« be overflown before him,” Antiochus Epiphanes, « and 
“ (hall be broken; yea, alfo the prince of the covenant.” 
Heliodorus, the murderer of Seleucus and bis adherents, as 
alfo thofe of the Egyptian king, who had formed defigns 
againft Syria, were defeated by the forces of Attalus and Eu* 
menes, and difperfed by the arrival of Antiochus, whofc pre- 
fence difconcerted all their projefls. By the prince of the 
** covenant/' we may fuppofe to be meant, either Heliodorus, 
the ring-reader of the confpirators, who had killed Seleucus; 
or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt, who loft his life 
by a confpiracy of his own fubjetls, when he was meditating 
a war againft Syria. Thus Providence removed this power- 
ful adverfary, to make way for Antiochus, and raife him to 
the throne. 

It appears that the prophet, in the following verfes, points 
out clearly enough the four different expeditions of Antiochus 
into Egypt. 

antiochus' I'IRST expedition into EGYPT. 

** * And after the league made with him,” with Ptolei^y 
Philometer his nephew, king of Egypt, be (hall woik dt- 
ccitfully; for he (hall come up, and (hall become 
with a fmall people.'" Antiochus, though he w'as alreacv 
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detemined on the war-, « he yet lhall aiTume a fpecious ap- 
« peaTancc of fricndfinp for the kirtg of Egypt ” He even 
fent Apollonius to Meihphis> to be ptefent at the banquet 
given on occafion of that prince’s coronation, as 'a proof that 
it was agreeable to him. Neverthclefs, foon after, on pre- 
tence of defending his nephew, he marched into Egypt with 
a fniall army, in comparifon of thofc which he levied after- 
w^irds. The battle was fought near Pelufium. Antiochus 
was ftrongeft, that is, vidlorious, and afjerwards returned to 
Tyre. Such was the end of his firft expedition. 


antiochus’ second EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT. 

^ He ftiall enter peaceably even upon the fatted places of 
“ the province,” J^ypt, ** and he fhall do that which his 
fathers have not done, nor his father’s fathers; he fliali 
fcatter among them,” his troops, “ the prey and fpoil and 
riches; yea, and he (hall forecaft his devices againft the 
flrong holds, even for a time.” 

And he (liall ftir up his power and his courage ugainft 
the king of the South,” of Egypt, with a great army, 
and the king of the South (hall be (lirrcd up to battle with 
a very great and mighty army, but he (hall not (land; for 
they (hall forecaft devices againft him.” 

^ Yea, they that feed of the portion of his,” the king of 
Egypt’s, meat, (hall deftroy him, and his army (hall over- 
flow; and many (liall fall down (lain.” 

In tliefc thiyce veifes appear the principal charaflers of An- 
tiochus’ fecond expedition into Egypt; his mighty armies, 
his rapid conquefts, the rich fpoils he carried from thence, 
and the dilTimulation and treachery he began to praiiife with 
regard to Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in making 
preparations for a fecond expedition into Egypt, invaded it 
both by fea and land, the inftant the feafori would permit. 
“ ^ Wherefore he entered into Egypt with a great multitude, 
with chariots, and elephants, and horfemen, and a great 

navy. And made war againft Ptolemy king of Egypt; 

but Ptolemy was afiaid o# him and fled; and many were 

wounded to death. Thus they got the ftrong cities 

in the land of Egypt, and he took the (poils thereof.” 
Daniel, feme verfes after, is more minute in his prophecy 
of this event. 

1 ) Dar.ii. 24. c VtT. i; d Ver. 26. c 1 Macfab i 17, 18, i<;. 
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« ** And at the time of the end (ball the king of the South 
pUfli at him/* Ptolemy is here hinted at, and the king of 
“ the North,” Antiochus, « fliall come againft him like a 
<< whirlwind, with chariots, and with horfemen, and with 
many (hips, and he (hall enter into the countries, and (hall 
overflow and pafs over.” 

® He (hall enter alfo info the glorious land, and many 
^'countries (liall be overthrown: but he (hall efcape out of 
“ his hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief of the chil- 
dreii of Ammon.” 

^ He fliall ftretcli forth his hand alfo upon the countries, 
and the land of Egypt (hall not cfcape.” 

s But ye (hall have power over the treafures of gold and 
“ filver, and over the precious things of Egypt,” &c. 

If we compare the relation given by the author of the 
Maccabees with Daniel’s prophecy, we find a perfefl: refem- 
blance, except that the prophet more clear and particular 
than the hiftorian. 

Diodorus relates, that Antiochus, after this vi£^ory, con- 
quered all Egypt, or at lead the greateft part of it; for all the 
cities, Alexandria excepted, opened their gates to the con- 
queror. He fubdued Egypt with an aftonifliing rapidity, and 
did that * which his forefathers had not done, nor his 
father’s fathers.” 

Ptolemy either furrendered himfclf, or fell into the hands 
of Antiochiis, who at firft treated him with kindnefs; had 
but one table with him, feemed to be greatly concerned for 
his welfare, and left him the peaceable pofleflion of his king- 
dom, reftrving to himfelf Pelufium, which was the key of 
it. For Antiochus aflTumed this appearance of friendflup 
with no other view but to have the better opportunity of ruin- 
ing him. ^ They that feed of the pcntion of his meat fliall 
‘‘ deftroy him.” 

Antiochus did not make a long flay In Egypt at that time ; 
the news which was brought of the general revolt of the 
Jews, obliging him to march againft them. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, olTendcd 
at Philometcr for having concluded an alliance with Antio- 
chus, ralfcd Evergetes, his yoongci brother, to the throne in 
his (lead. 

Antiochus, w^ho had advice of what had palled in Alexari- 

^ Dan. XI. 40. c Vtr 41 f Ver 41. Wr. 4^. 
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clria, took this opportunity to return into Egypt, upon pre- 
text of reftoring the dethroned monarch, but, in reaHity, to 
make hlmfelf abfolute mailer of tlie kingdom. 

ANTIOCHUa* THIRD EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT. 

<< And both thefe kings hearts (hall be to do mifehief; 
and they ihali fpeak lies at one table; but it (hall not prof- 
** per; for yet the end (hall be at the time appointed.'* 

** ^ Then Ihali he,” Antiochus, return into his land 
« with great riches.** 

Antiochus* third expedition could fcarce be pointed out 
more clearly. That prince, hearing that the Alexandrians 
had raifed Evergetes to the throne, returned to Egypt upon 
the fpecious pretence of reftoring Philometcr: p Per ho- 
neilum fpecimen majoris Ptolcmxi rcducendi in regnum.*’ 
After having overcome the Alexandrians, in a fca fight at 
Pelufium, he laid fiege to Alexandria. But finding the inha- 
bitants made a ftrong oppoGtion, he was contented with 
making himfelf mafter of Egypt again in the name of his 
nephew, s in whofe defence he pretended to have drawn the 
fword: Cui regnum quaeri fuisf viribus fimulabat.’* They 

were then at Memphis, eat at the fame table, and behaved 
towards one another with all the outward marks of a fincere 
fricndlhip. The uncle feemed to have his ncphcw*8 intcreft 
at heart, and the nephew to repofe the higheft confidence in 
his uncle; but all this was mere Ihow and outfidc, both dif- 
lembling theix real fentiments. The uncle endeavoured to 
crulh his nephew; ' Cui regnum quaeri fuis veribus fimvla- 
bat, ut mox viflorem aggrediretur;” and the nephew, who 
faw through his defign, voluntatis ejus non ignarus,** drove 
immediately to be reconciled to his brother. Thus neither 
fucceeded in deceiving the other; nothing was yet determin- 
ed, and Antiochus returned into Syria. 

ANTIOCHUS* FOURTH EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT. 

• At the time appointed he Ihali return, and come to- 
ward the South, but it Iliall not be as the former, or as 
the latter.** 

<< ^ For the Ihips of Chittim Ihali ceme againft him: 

n Dan. xi. %y. o Vcr. aS. p Liv. 1 . xliv. n. 19. q Liv. 1 ilv. n. ir« 
Hicton. in Dan. r Liv. ibij. « Dan. xi. 19. t Vcr. 30. 
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therefore he fliall be grieved and return, and have Indig- 
nation againft the holy covenant.” 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two brothers 
were reconciled, he threw off the malk, and declared pub- 
licly, that he intended to conquer Egypt for himfelf. And, 
to fupport his pretenfions, ** he returned towards the South,” 
that is, into Egypt, but was not fo fuccefsful in this expedi- 
tion as before. “ As he was advancing forward to befiegc 
Alexandria, Popilius, and the other Roman ambadadors, who 
were on board a fleet compofed of Macedonian or Greek 
(hips, for this the Hebrew word Chittim fignifies, which they 
found at Delos, obliged him to lay down his arms, and leave 
Egypt. He obeyed, but with the utmoft reludlance, and 
made the city and temple of Jerufalem feel the dire efFedfs 
** of his indignation,” as will be prefently fecn. 

Had the prophet been ey^-witncfs to this event, would it 
have been poflible for him to point it out in a clearer and 
more exadl manner? 

II. CRUEL PERSECUTION EXERCISED DY ANTIOCHUS AG.^NST 
THE JEWS, AND lORETOLD BY THE PROPHET DANIEL. 

I HAVE mentioned and explained, in another plajre, the ac- 
count which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander the Creates 
reign, and thofc of his tour fucceflbrs. 

« * Behold an he-goat came from the Weft, on the face of 

the whole earth, and touched not the ground.” Could 

it have been poflible to denote more plainly the rapidity of A- 
lexander’s conquefts? ^ The he-goat waxed very great, and 
“ when he was ftrong, the great horn was broken; and for it 
came up four notable ones towards the four winds of hca- 
ven.” Thefe are Alexander’s four fucceflbrs. ^ And out 
of one of them came forth a little horn, which waxed cx- 
“ cceding great, toward the South, and toward the Eaft, and 
toward the pleafant land.” This is Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who gained fevcral viftories towards the South and the Eaft, 
and who ftrongly oppofed the army of the Lord and the Jew- 
tfli people, of whom Gpd was the ftrength and the protec- 
tor. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which Epiphanc^ 
proclaimed againft the people of God, the priefts of the Lord, 
'his laws and his temple. 
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* Aiul it waxed gtcat/' the horn, even to the hoft of 
heaven, and it caft down fomc jof the hoft, and of the ftars 

iQ the ground, and damped upon them.-- ^ Yea, he mag- 

nified himfelf even to the prince of the hod,*' to God ; and 
by hii;n the daily facrifice was taken away, and the place of 

his fandluary was caft down. ^ And an hod was given 

« him againlt the daily facrifice by reafon of tranfgreflion, and 
“ it caft down the truth to the ground, and it pradtifed and 
profpered.*' 

Daniel gives ftill greater extent to the fame prophecy in 
his eleventh chapter. 

“ ^ His heart (hall be againft the holy covenant; and he 

« fiiall do exploits. He fhall return, and have indignation 

*' againft the holy covenant." 

® During the hege of Alexandria, a report had prevailed 
that Antiochus w^as: dead, and the Jews had been accufed of 
expreffing great joy at it. He thereupon marched to their 
iliy, donned it, and cxercifed all the barbarity that his fury 
could fugged. About forty * thoufand men were killed, and 
the fame number fold as (laves, in the compifs of three days. 
Antiochus went info the temple, polluted it, and carried oif 
all the vcflels, treafures, and rich ornaments. 

^ After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, he turned 
*IiC fury he conceived upon that occafion againft the Jews. 
>ic fent Apollonius into Judaea, with orders to kill all the 
Wien capable of bearing arms, and to fell the women and chil- 
dren. Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havoc in Jeru- 
filem, fet firs' ro the city, beat down the walls, and carried 
the women and <hildren into captivity. 

s lie dull return, and have intelligence with them that 

** ferfake the holy covenant And arms fliall ftand on his 

part, und they (hall pollute the fanfllnary of drength, and 
^ (hail tike av/ay f.Ke daily facrifice, and they fliall place the 

abomination that mak^th dcfolate. And fuch as do 

« wickedly againft the covenant, (hall be corrupt by flatte- 
ries, " cv c.' 

Antiochu<5 declared openly for all thofc who fliould re- 
Tiruncc the law. Haviug publilhed an ordinance, by which 
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all thcLjews in general were eommanded, upon pain of death, 
to change their religion, he font feme officers to Jcrufalem, 
ordering them to pollute 'the temple, and aboliih the .worfhip 
of the Mod; High. They accordingly dedicated this temple 
to Jupiter Olympius, and placed his (tatue in it. They raifed 
in every part of the city profane temples and altars, where 
they forced the Jews to offer facrifices, and eat of meats fa- 
crificed to idols. Many, from the dread of the torture feemed 
to comply in all things required from them; and even 
prompted others to countenance their bafe apoftacy. 

^ And fuch as do wickedly againff the covenant, (hall he,” 
Antiochus, ‘‘ corrupt by flatteries; but the people that do 
know their God, ffiall be ftrong and do exploits.” This 
manifeflly points at old Eleazar, the feven Maccabees and 
their mother, and a great number of other Jews, who cou- 
rageoully oppofed the impious orders of the king. 

^ And they that underftand among the people, fhall in- 
ftruft many: yet they fliall fall by the fword, and by flame, 
by captivity, and by fpoil many days.” This relates chiefly 
to Mattathias, and his fons. 

‘ Now when they fhall fall, they fhall be holpen with a 
<< little help: but many fhall cleave to them with flatteries.” 
Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus fupported the diflreffed na- 
tion, and the almofl-univerfally abandoned religion, with fo 
fmall a number of forces, that we can confidcr the fuccefs 
which the Almighty gave their arms no other wife than as a 
miracle. Their troops grew more numerous by degrees, and 
afterwards formed a very confiderable body. 

“ And fomc of them of underftanding fnall fall, to try 
them, and to purge, and to make them white, even to the 
time of the end; becaufe it is yet for a time appointed.” 
The fulFcrings and death of thofe, who ftedfaftly refufed to 
obey the king’s decree, was their glory and triumph. 

“ "And the king fliall do according to his will, and he 
fhall exalt himfcif, and magnify himlclf abo\'c every god, 
and fhall fpeak marvellous things againft the God of gods, 
<< and fhall profper til! the indignation be accomplifhed : for 
that that is determined, fnall be done.” 

« o Neither fliall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the 
** defire of women, nor regard any god: for he (hail magnify 
himfelf above all.” 


1 Ver 34. 
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Epipliancs ridiculed all religions. He plundered the tem- 
ples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of Elymais. He cxer- 
cifed his impious filry chiefly againft Jerufalem and the Jews, 
and almoft without any refiftance. The Almighty feeined 
to wink for a time at all the abominations which were com^ 
mitted in his temple, till his wrath againft his people was 
fatisfied» 

^ But tidings out of the Eaft, and out of the North, (hall 
trouble him: therefore he (hall go forth with great fury to 
deftroy, and utterly to make away many.” 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, that 
the provinces of tho Eaft, and Artaxias king of Armenia 
to the North, were in arms, and going to throw oft* his yoke. 
Tacitus * tells us, that when Antiochus had formed a refolu- 
tion to force the Jews to change their religion, and embrace 
that of the Greeks, the Parthians had revolted from Antiochus. 
Before ^ he fet out for the provinces on the other fide of the 
Euphrates, he gave Lyfias, whom he appointed regent of the 
kingdom in his abfence, half his army ^ commanding him to 
extirpate all the Jews, and to fettle other nations in their 
country. 

He fliall plant the tabernacles of his palace,” [f in 
Apadno] << between the fons in the glorious holy mountain j” 
[of Zabi] ** yet he fliall come to his end, and none (hall help 
him.” This verfe, which is tranflated literally from the He- 
brew, is very difllcult to be explained, bccaufe of the two 
words Apadno and Zabi, which are not to be found in the 
ancient geography. 'Fhe reader knows that I do not take 
upon me to clear up thefe kind of difficulties. Porphyry, 
whom we have no reufon to fufpe£l, imagined that this verfe 
alluded to Antiochus’ expedition beyond the Euphrates, and 
to his death, which happened on that march. This is the 
opinion of the greateft part of the interpreters, and therefore 
we ought to be fatisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus (hall pitch 
his camp near mount Zabi, doubtlefs the fame with Taba 


pDan. xi. 44. q i Maccab hi. — ^39. rDan. xi. 45. 

♦ AntMchus demere fuperftitif)nem et mores Graecorum dare adnixus, quomi- 
niis reterrimam gentem in melus mutaret, Parthorum bcllo prohibatus eh : 
nara ea tempeftatt Arfaccs dcfecerat. Tacit. 1 . v, c. 8. 

f N. B. I'he vrordb between the crotchets in this verfe are not in Our Eng-- 
lifh tranflation of the Bible. 

f Taba, according t6 Polybin*?, was in Perfia; and in Parctacena, according 
*#> QuintiusCuitihs. 
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where, according to ’ Polybius, he died, and that there he 
« (hall come to his end’’, being abandoned by God, and hav* 
ing none “ to help him.” We have feen how he expired, in 
the mo(t cruel agonies, and ftruck with an unavailing repen- 
tance, which only increafed his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and feveral interpreters, take all that 
the prophet Daniel fpeaks concerning Antiochus Epiphanes 
in another fenfe, as alluding to Anticbrid. It is certain that 
this prince, who was equally impious and cruel, is one of the 
moft fenfible, as well as moft expreflive types of that enemy 
of Chrift Jefus and our holy religion. 

It is impofTible for us, whilft we are reading this prophecy, 
not to be prodigioufly llruck to fee the judnefs and accuracy 
with which the prophet traces the principal chara<Seriflics of 
a king, whofe hidory is fo much blended with that of the 
Jews; and we perceive evidently, that for this reafon the 
Holy Spirit, either entirely omitting, or taking only a tran- 
fient notice of the a^iions of other much more famous princes, 
dwells fo long on that of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretel a multitude of 
events, fo very remote, and which depended on fo many arbi- 
trary circumdances ! How manifedly did the Spirit, which 
prefented futurity to his view, (how it him as prefent, and in 
as clear a light, as if he had feen it with his bc^ily eyes! Do 
not the divine authority of the feriptures, and, by a necef- 
fary confequence, the certainty of the Chridian religion, 
become, by fuch proofs, in a manner palpable and fclf-evi- 
dent? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in fo clear, fo perfeft, and 
fo indifputablc a manner as this, f Porphyry, the profclTed 
enemy of the Chriftian religion, as well as of the Old and 
New Tedament, being infinitely perplexed in finding fo great 
a conformity between the events foretold by Daniel, and the 
relations giving by the bed hidorians, did not pretend to 
deny this conformity, for that would have been repugnant to 
fenfe, and denying the diining of the fun at noon-day. How- 
ever, he took another courfe, in order to undermine the au- 
thority of the feriptures. He himfclf laboured, by citing all 
the hidorians extant at that time, and which arc fince loft, 
to (how, in a very extenfive manner, that whatever is writ- 
ten in the eleventh chapter of Daniel, happened exactly as 


8 Polyb. in Excerpt. Valef p. 145. 

t Porphyry wai a learned heathen, born at 'fyre. A, D. 133, and wrote a 
Artry voluminSus treatife againft the Chriftian religion. 
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foretold by that prophet: and he concluded from this perfect 
uniformity, that fo exa£l; a detail of fo great a number of 
events could not poflibly have 1)600 written by Daniel fo 
many years before they happened*, and that this work mult 
certainly have been written by fome perfon who lived after 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and borrowed Daniel’s name. 

In this conteft between the Chriftians and Heathens, the 
former would' indifputably carry their caufe could they be 
able to demonftrate, by good proofs, that Daniel’s prophecies 
were really written by him. Now this they proved unan- 
fwerably, by citing the tellimony of a whole people, I mean 
the Jews; wfaofe evidence could not be fufpefted or difal- 
lowed, as they were ftill greater enemies to the Cbriflian re- 
ligion than the Heathens themfelves. The reverence they 
bad for the facred writings, of which Providence had ap- 
pointed them die depolrtaries and. guardians, was fo prodi- 
gious, that they would have thought him a criminal and fa- 
crilegious wretch, who (hould have attempted only to tranf- 
pofe a Tingle word, or change one letter in it; what idea 
then would they have entertained of that man who (hould 
pretend to introduce any fuppofititious books in them? Such 
are the witnefles who attefted the reality of Daniel’s prophe- 
cies. And were ever proofs Ip convincing, or caufe fo vic- 
torious?; « ‘Thy tellimonics arc very fure-r— — O Lord, 
for ever.” * 


t Pfalm. xciii. 5. 
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This nineteenth book contains three articles. In the firft, the hiftory of 
Perfeus, the laft king of Macedonia, is related; he reigned eleven year^ 
and was dethroned in the year of the world 3836. The fecond article goes 
on from the defeat of Perfeus to the ruin of Corinth, which was taken and 
burned in the year of the world 3858, and includes fomething more than 
twenty-one years. The third article contains the hiftory of Syria and that 
of Egypt, which arc generally joined together. That of Syria eontinnei 
aimoft an hundred years from Antiochus Eupator, Ton of Antiochus £pi- 
phanes, to Antioch Aliaticus, under whom Syria became a province of the 
Roman empire; that is to fay, from the year of the world 3840 to 3939. 
The hiftory of Egypt incIudes«airo one hundred years, frOm the twentieth 
year of Ptolemsus Philometer, till the expuillon of Ptolcmasus Aulcti6« 
that is from the year of the world 3845, to the year 39461 


ARTICLE I. 

This article contains eleven years, being the whole reig?^ 
of Perfeus, the lalt king of Macedonia, from the year of thr 
world 38ii6, to 383 7. 

SECTION I. 

PERSEUS PREPARES FOR WAR AGAINST THE ROMANS 
ENDEAVOURS A RECONC11.IA TiON WITH THE ACIIAEAN3. 

TTke death of Philipp happened very opportunely for fuC- 
pending the war againft the Romans, and giving them time tc 


a A M. 383d. Ant. J. C. 178. I-iv, 1 . il. n. 1 - ^ 
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prepare for it. That piincc had formed a ftrange defign, and 
had already begun to put it in execution; which was, to bring 
a confiderable body of troops, both horfe and foqf, from Eu- 
ropean Sarmatir, part of Poland. Certain Gauls had fettled 
near the mouths of the Boryfthenes, now called the Nieper, 
and had taken the name of Baftarnx. That people were 
neither accuftomed to till the earth, to feed cattle, nor to fol- 
low commerce: they lived by war, and fold thtir fervices to 
any people that would employ them. After having pafled 
the Danube, Philip was to have fettled them upon the lands 
of the Dardanians, whom he had refolved utterly to exter- 
minate; becaufe, being very near neighbours of Macedonia, 
they never failed to take every favourable occafion for making 
irruptions into it. The Baftarnx were to leave their wives 
and children in this new fettlement, and to march iitto Italy, in 
order to enrich themfelves with the booty they were in hopes 
of making there. Whatever the fuccefs might be, Philip 
conceived he ftiould find great advantages in it: if it iliould 
happen that the Baftarnx were conquered by the Romans, 
he ftiould cafily be confolcd for their defeat, in feeing himfcif 
delivered from the Dardanians by their means, and if their 
irruption into Italy fucceeded, whilft the Romans were em- 
ployed in repulfing thefe new enemies, he ftiould have time 
to recover all he had loft in Greece. The Baftarnx were al- 
ready upon their march, and were confiderably advanced, 
when they received advice of Philip’s death. This news, 
and feveral accidents that befell them, fufpended their ftrft 
defign, and they difperfed into different parts. Antigonus, 
whom Philip intended for his fucceffor, had been employed 
agaiiift his will in negotiating this affair. At his return, Per- 
feus put him to death, and to aifure himfelf the better of the 
throne, fent ambaffadors to the Romans to demand, that they 
would renew with him the alliance they had made with his 
father, and that the fenate would acknowledge him king. 
His foie intent was to gain time. 

Part of the Baftarnx ^ had purfued their rout, and were 
actually at war with the Dardanians. The Romans took 
umbrage at it. Perfeus excufed himfelf by his ambaffadors, 
and reprefented that he had not fent for them, and had no 
ihare in their enterprife. The fenate, without making any 
further inquiry into the a,ffair, contented themfelves with ad- 
/ifing him to take care that he obferved inviolably the 
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treaty made with the Romans. The Ba(larna?j after having 
gained feme advantages at firft, were at length reduced, the 
greateft part of them at Icaft, to return into their own coun- 
try. It is faid, that having found the Danube frozen over, in 
endeavouring to pafs it, the ice broke under them, and a great 
number of them were fwallowed up in the river. 

It was known at Rome®, that Pcricus had fent ambaffit- 
dors to Carthage, and that the fenate had given them audi- 
ence in the night, in the temple of ^fculapius. It was 
thought proper to fend ambaifadors into Macedonia to ob- 
ferve the conduft of that prince. He had lately reduced the 
* Dolopians, who refufed to obey him by force of arms. 
After that expedition he advanced towards Delphos, upon 
pretence of confulting the oracle, but in reality, as it was be- 
lieved, to make the tour of Greece, and negotiate alliances. 
This journey at firft alarmed the whole country, and occa- 
fioncd fo general a contlernation, that even Eumenes did not 
think hlmfelf fafe in Pergamus. But Perfeus, as foon as he 
had confulted the oracle, returned into his own kingdom, 
pa (Ting through Phthlotis, Achaia, and ThefTaly, without 
committing any hoftilities in his march. He afterwards fent 
either ambafladors or circular letters to all the dates 
through which he had pafTed, to demand that they would 
forget fuch fubje£bs of difeontent as they might have had un- 
der the reign of his father, which ought to be buried in his 
grave. . 

His principal attention was to reconcile himfelf with the 
Achaeans. Their league, and the city of Athens, had carri** 
ed their hatred and refentment fo high againft the Mace- 
donians, as to prohibit all commerce with them by a decree. 
This declared enmity gave the flaves, who fled from Achaia, 
the opportunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they found 
an afTured afylum, and knew they (hould not be followed or 
claimed after that general interdldlion. Perfeus called all 
thefe Haves to be feized, and fent them back to the Achaeans, 
with an obliging letter, in which he exhorted them to take 
effedfual methods for preventing their flaves from making his 
dominions their refuge any longer. This was tacitly demand- 
ing the rc-cftabliflimcnt of their ancient comoderee. Xenar- 
ehus, who was at chat time in office, and defired to make his 
court to the king, feconded his demand very ftrongly, and was 

c A. M. 3830 . Ant. J. C. 174- Liv. 1. xli. n. a? — a9* 

* Dolopia was a region of '1 beiTaly, upon the eonfinet of Epirus. 
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fupported by thofe who were mofl folicitous for recovering 
their flavcs. 

Callicrates, one of the principal perfons of the aflembly, 
who was convinced that the fafety of the league confided in 
the inviolable obfervance of the treaty concluded with the 
Romans, reprefented, that a reconciliation with Macedonia 
was a direfil infra£lion of it, whilfl: that kingdom was making 
preparations to declare war again ft Rome as foon as poflible. 
He concluded, that it was neceflaty to leave things in their 
prefent condition, till time (liould explain whether their fears 
were j^uft or not. That if Macedonia continued in peace 
with Rome, it would be time enough, when th^t appeared* 
to rc-cftablhh commerce with them; without which, a re- 
union would be precipitate and dangerous. 

Atcon, Xenarchus’ brother, who fpoke after Callicratc*;, 
did his utmoft to prove, tint fuch terrors were without foun- 
dation; that the queftlon was not the making of a new treaty 
and alliance with Perfeus, anJ much lefs to break with th^: 
Romans, but folely to reverfe a decree for winch ilic in- 
juftice of Philip might have given room, but which Perfeus, 
who had no fhare in his father’s condudl, was undoubted K 
far from deferving. That that prince could not but be alTiir- 
cd, that in cafe of a war againft the Romans, the league 
would not fail to declare for them. But,” added he, 
whilft the peace fubfifts, if aniniofities‘and dilTentions are 
not made to ceafe entirely, it is at leaft reafonable to fuf- 
pend them, and to let them fleep for a while.” 

Nothing wjs concluded in this aflembly. As it was taken 
amifs that the king had contented himfelf with only fending 
them a letter; he afterwards fent ambafladors to the alTem- 
bly which had been fummoned to Megalopolis , But thofe 
who apprehended giving Rome offence, uled fuch efFefluai 
means, that they were refufed audience. 

The ambaffadors^*, fent by the fenate into Macedonia, re- 
ported, at their return, that they could not get accefs to the 
king, upon pretence that he was fometimes abroad, and fome- 
times indirpofed; a double evafion equally falfe. That for 
the reft, it appeared plainly, that great preparations were 
making for war, and that it was reafonable to expeA it would 
fpeedily break out. They gave an account alfo of the ftate 
in which they found ^tolia; that it was in great commo- 
tion from domeftic divlfions, which the violence of two con- 
tending parties had carried into vaft diforders; and that their 

d A. M. 3831. Ant. J. C. 173. Liv. 1 . xlii. n. 2,5, 6. 
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authority had not been capable of reclaiming and appeafing 
the pcrfons at the head o£,them. 

As Rome expe£i:ed the war with Macedonia, preparations 
we?e made. for it by the religious ceremonies, which among^l 
the Romans always preceded declarations of war, that is to 
fay, by expiation of prodigies, and various facrificcs offered to 
the gods. 

Marcellus was one of the ambafiadors whom the fenate had 
fent into Greece. After having appeafed as much as poiliblc 
the troubles of .^tolia, he went into Peloponnefus, where he 
caufed the aflembly of the Achaeans to be fummoned. He 
extremely applauded their zeal, in having conftantly adhered 
to the decree, which prohibited all commerce with the kings 
of Macedonia. This was an open declaration of what the 
Romans thought with regard to Perfeus. 

That prince inceflantly folicited the Grecian cities, by fre- 
quent embaflies and magnificent promifes, far exefeding his 
power to perform. They were fufficiently inclined in his fa- 
vour, and rather more than in that of Eumenes, though the 
Litter had rendered great Cervices to moft of thofe cities; and 
thofe of his own dominions would not have changed condi- 
tion with fuch as were entirely free. There was, however, 
no comparifon between the two princes in point of charaQcr 
and manners. Perfeus was utterly infamous for his crimes 
and cruelties. He was accufed of having murdered his wife 
with his own hands, after the deatli of ins father; of having 
made away with Apelles, whofe aid he had ufed in deflroying 
his brother; and of having committed many other murders, 
both within and without his kingdom. On the contrary, 
'Eumenes had rendered himfelf amiable by his tendernefs for 
his brothers and relations; his jufticc in governing his 
fubje£ls; and by his generous propenfity to do good, and to 
ferve others. Notwithftauding this diference of chara£ler, 
they gave Perfeus the preference; whether the ancient gran- 
deur of the Macedonian kings infpired them with contempt 
for a ftate, whofe origin was wholly recent, and vhich they 
had feen take birth; or that the Greeks had fome change io 
view; or becaufe they were plcafed with having fome fu^- 
port in him to bold the Romans in refpe£l. 

Perfeus ® was particularly attentive in cultivating the amity 
of the Rhodians, and of leparating them from the party of 
Rome. It was from Rhodes that Laodice, the daughter of 


c Polyb, Legat. 40, 4I. 
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Sek;ucus> went to (hare the Macedonian throne with Perfeus, 
in marrying him. The Rhodians lud fitted him out as fine 
a fleet as could be imagined. Perfeus had furnifhed the ma- 
tetialSi and gave gold ribbands to every foldier and fcaman 
who canie with Laodice. A fentence paiTed by Rome in 
favour of the Lycians againft the people of Rhodes, had ex- 
tremely exafperateci the latter. Perfeus endeavoured to take 
the advantage of their refentment againll Rome, to attach 
them to himielF. 

^ The Romans were not ignorant of the meafures taken by 
Perfeus lo bring over the (lates of Greece into his views. 
Eumenes cameexprefsiy to Rome to inform them at large of 
his proceedings. He was received there with all poflible 
marks of di(lin£rion. He declared, that befides his deflre 
to pay his homage to the gods and men, to whom he owed 
an eftabliftimcnt which left him nothing to wifh, he had un- 
dertaken fhis voyage exprefsiy, to Sidvlfe the fenatc in per foil 
to be upon their ‘guard againft the enterprifes of Perfeus. 
That that prince had inherited his father’s hatred for the Ro- 
mans, as well as his crown, and omitted no preparations for 
a war, which he believed in a manner fallen to him in right 
of fucceffion. That thc*long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, 
fupplied him with the means of raifing numerous and formi- 
dable troops; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom; that 
he was himfclf, in the flower of his youth, full of ardour for 
military expeditions, to which he had been ciriy inured in the 
fight, and under the condufl: of his father, and had fince 
much exercifed himfclf irt difTcrent enterprifes againft his 
neighbours. That he was highly confidersd by the cities of 
Greece and Afia; without feeming to have any fort of me- 
rit to fupport fuch credit, except his enmity for the Romans. 
That he was upon as good terms with powerful kings 
That he had efpoufed rhe daughter of Seleucus, and given his 
fifter in marriage to Prufias. That he had found means to 
engage the Boeotians in his intcreft, a very warlike people, 
whom his father had never been able to bring over; and that, 
but for the oppofition of a few perfons well affe£fcd to the Ro- 
mans, he had certainly renewed the alliance with the Achscan 
confederates. That it was to Perfeus the .^tolians applied 
for aid in their dotneftic troubles, and not to the Romans. 
That Supported by thefc powerful allies, he made fuch pre- 
parations for war himfclf, as put him into a condition to dif- 
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penfe with any foreign aid. That he had thirty thoufand foot, 
five thoufand horfe^ and provi(ions for tcfi years, l^at be- 
fides his imnicnfe annual revenues from the mines, he had 
enough to pay ten thoufand foreign troops for a like dum- 
ber of years, without reckoning thofc of his kingdom. 'Fhat 
he had laid up in his arfenals a fufficient quantity of arms to 
equip three armies as great as that he had actually on foot ; 
and that, though Macedonia (hould be incapable of fupply^ 
ing him with troops, Thrace was at his devotion which was 
an inexhauflable nurfery of foldiers. Eumenes added, that 
he advanced nothing upon (imple conjcdlurc, but upon the 
certain knowledge of fafts founded upon the beft information. 
<< For the reft,” faid he in concluding, “ having difeharged 
“ the duty which my regard and gratitude for the Roman 
people made indifpcnfablc, and delivered my confcience, it 
“ only remains for me to implore all the gods and goddeffes, 
«* that ^hey would infpire you with fentiments and meafures 
cotififtent with the glory of your empire, and the prefer- 
vation of your friends and allies, whole fafety depends up- 
** on yours.” 

The fenators were much afTeOed with this difeourfe. No- 
thing that paired in the fenate, except what king Eumenes had 
fpoken, was known abroad, or fulFcrcd to cake air at firft j fo 
inviolably were the deliberations of that auguft aflembly kept 
fecret. 

The ambn^lTadors from king Perfeus had audience fome dajs 
after. They found the fenate highly prejudiced againft their 
maftcr, and what Harpalus, one of them, faid in his fpeech, 
inflamed them dill more againll him. It was, that Perfeus 
dedred to be believed upon his own word, when he declared 
he had neither done nor faid any thing that argued an enemy. 
That, as for the reft, if he difeovered that they were obftinatc- 
ly bent upon a rupture with hirrj, he ftiould know how to 
defend himfelf with valour. That the fortune and events of 
war are always hazardous and uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Alia, anxious for the efFe£l which 
thefe embaifies might produce at Rome, had alfo fent depu- 
ties thither under different pretexts, efpecially the Rhodians 
who fufpe£lcd that Eument>i had joined them in his accufa- 
tion againft Perfeus, and were not deceived. In an audience 
granted them, they inveighed violently againft Eumenes, re- 
proaching him with having ttiiTcd up Lycia againft the Rho- 
dians, and of having remit ivd himfelf more infupportablc 
to Afia, than Antiochus himleif. Tl)is difeourfe wjs very 
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a*greciiblc to the Afiatic people, who fccrctly favoueed Per- 
fcus> but vpry m,uch difplcafcd the fenate, and had no o- 
ther efFeft* than to malce them fufpefl the Rhodians, and 
have Euitienes in higher confideration, from this kind of cbn- 
fpiracy which they faw formed again ft him. He was dif- 
mified in confequence with the higheft honours, and great 
prefents. 

HarpaluSj ^ having returned into Macedonia with the ut- 
moft diligence, reported to Perfeus, that he had left the Ro- 
mans in a difpoGtion not to defer long a declaration of war 
againft him. The king was not forry upon that account, be- 
lieving himfelf'in a condition, with the great preparations he 
made, to fupport it with fuccefs. He was more particularly 
glad of a rupture with Eumencs, from whom he fufpeded 
that Rome had been apprifed of his moft fecret meafures, 
and began by declaring againft him, not by the way of arms, 
but by that of the moft criminal treachery. He difpatthed 
Evander of Crete, the general of his auxiliary forces, with 
three Macedonians, who had already been employed by him 
upon like occafions, to aiTaflinate that prince. Perfeus knew 
that he was preparing for a journey to Delphos, and direfted 
his affaffins to Praxo, a woman of condition, in whofe houfc 
he had lodged when he was in that city. They lay in am- 
bulh in a narrow defile, where two men could not pafs a- 
breaft. When, the king came there, the aflaffins rolled two 
great ftones down upon him, one of which fell upon his head, 
and laid him upon the earth without fenfc, and the other 
wounded hin> confiderably in the fhoulder; after which they 
poured an hail of Icflcr ftones upon him. All that were with 
him fled, except one who ftaid to aflTift him. The aflaflins, 
believing the king dead, made off to the top of mount Parnaf- 
fus- His officers found him when they returned, without 
motion, and almoft without life. When he came a little to 
himfelf, he was carried to Corinth, and from thence into the 
ifland of Egina, where great care was taken to cure his 
wounds, but with fo much fecrecy, that no one was admitted 
into his chamber; which gave reafon to believe him dead. 
That report fpread even to Afia. Attalus gave credit to it 
too foon for a good brother, and, looking upon himfelf al- 
ready as king, was preparing to efpoufe the widow. Eu- 
jnenes, at their firft interview, could not forbear making him 
/ome gentle reproaches on that head, though he had at firit 
fcfalved to diflemble his fenfe of his brother’s imprudence, 
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Perfeus had attempted at the fame time to poifon him by 
the means of Rammius who had made a voyage into Mace- 
donia. He was a rich citizen of Brundufium, who received 
in his hoiifc all the Roman generals, foreign lords, and even 
princes, who pafled through that city. The king put into 
his ‘hands a very fubtile poifon, for him to give Eumenes, 
when he fnould come to his houfe. Rammius did not dare 
to refufe tliis commiflion, whatever horror he had for it, lefb 
the king fhould make a trial of the draught upon himfelf; but 
he fet out with a full refolution not to execute it. Having 
been informed that Valerius was at Chalcis, upon his return 
from his embafly into Macedonia, he went to him, difeovered 
the whole, and attended him to Rome. Valerius aifo cir- 
ried Praxo thither along with him, at whofe houfe the aflaf- 
fins had lodged in Delphos. When the fenate had heard 
thefe two witnefl'es, after fuch black attempts, they thought 
it unnecelTary to deliberate longer upon declaring war a- 
gainft a prince, who made ufc.of affaflinations and poifon to 
rid himfelf of his enemies, and proceeded to take due mea- 
fures for the faccefs of fo important an enterprife. 

Two ambafl’adors, who arrived at Rome about the fame 
time, gave the fenate great pieafure. The firlt came from 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth of that name. He 
fent the fon, whom he Intended for his fucceflbr, to Rom“, 
m be educated there, from his earlieft infancy, in the princi- 
ples of the^ Romans, and to form himfelf in the great art of 
reigning, by the convtrfalion and iludy of their great menj 
and he dclired that the Roman people would tak'e him into 
their care and tuition. The young prince was received with 
all the marks of diflin£lion that could oe thowr. him, and thr 
fenate caufed a conimodioiis houfe to be provided for him n 
the ex pence of the public. The other embaiTy was from tlie 
^i'hracians, who dehred to be admitted into the aliiaucc and 
amity of the Romans. 

As foon as Eumenes was entirely recovered, lie repaired 
to Pergamus, and applied himfelf in making prep.^raiions for 
war with uncommon ardour, excited by the new crime of his 
enemy. The fenate feiu ambafl’jdors to c';mp.irr.rnt hini 
upon the extreme danger he had efcaped, ai.u Jirpatched 
others at the fame time to confirm the kings, th*dr ailics, i:: 
their ancient amity with the Roman people. 

They fent alfo 10 Perfeus to make t.neir complaints, and to 
demand fatisfadtion. Thefe ambafladors, feeing they could 
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not have audience for many days, fet out in order to return 
to Rome. The king eaufed them to be recalled. They rc- 
prefented, that by the treaty concluded with Philip his father, 
and afterwards renewed with him, it was exprefsly ftipulated, 
that he (hould not carry the war out of his own kingdom, nor 
attack the Roman people. They then repeated all his con* 
traventions to that treaty, and demanded that reftitution 
fhould be made to the allies of all he had taken from them 
by force. The king replied only with rage and reproaches, 
taxing the Romans with avarice and pride, and of treating 
kings with infupportablc haughtinefs^ to whom they pretend- 
ed to dilate laws as to their Haves. Upon their demanding 
a pofitive anfwer, he referred them to the next day, when he 
intended to give it them in writing. The fubftance of it 
was, that the' treaty concluded with his father did not affeft 
him. That if he had accepted it, it was not becaufc he ap- 
proved it, but becaufe he could do no otherwife, not being 
fuSiciently eilablilhed upon the throne. That if the Romans 
were for entering into a new treaty, and would propofe rca- 
fonable conditions, he fliould confult what it was nccefflary 
for him to do. The king, after having delivered this writing, 
withdrew immediately; and the ambafladors declared, that 
the Roman people renounced his alliance and amity. The 
king returned in great wrath, and told them in a menacing 
tone, that they (hould take care to quit his kingdom in three 
days. At their return to Rome, they reported the refult of 
their enf>ba{ry; and added, that they had obferved, in all the 
cities of Macedonia through which they paiTed, that great 
preparations were making for war. 

The ambalfadors that had been fent to the kings, their al- 
lies, reported that they found Eumenes in Afja, Antlochusin 
Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well inclined to the Roman 
people, and ready to do every thing that (hould be deflred of 
them. The fenate would not grant audience to the ambafla- 
dors of Gentius, king of Illyria, who accufed of holding 
intelligence with Perfeus; and deferred hearing thofe from 
the Rhodians, who had alfo rendered themfelves fufpe£led, 
till the new confuls entered upon their office. -However, not 
to lofe time, orders were given for fitting out a fleet of fifty 
gallies, to fail as foon as poffible for Macedonia, which was 
executed without delay. 

P. Licinius Craflus and C. Caffiiis Longinus, were elected 
"confuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Licinius. 

Not only R'ome and Italy but all the kings and cities, as 
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well of Europe as Ana, had their eyes fixed on the two great 
powers upon the point of entering into a war. 

Eumenes- was aniiuated with an ancient hatred againtl 
Perfeus, and ftill more by the new criine^ which had almoft 
coft him his life, in his voyage to Delphos. 

Prufias, king of Bithynia, had refolved to (land neuter, 
and wait the event. He flattered himfelf, that the Romans 
would not infill upon his taking up arms againft his wife’s 
brother, and hoped if Perfeus were vidlorious, that prince 
would cafily acquiefee in his neutrality at the requell of his 
filler. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, befides having promifed 
to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in war or 
peace, to the party Eumenes efpoufed, after having con* 
trailed an affinity with him, by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a defign to poflefs himfelf of Egypt, 
relying upon the weaknefs of the king’s youth, and the indo- 
lence and cowardice of thofe who had the care of his perfon 
and affairs. He imagined, that he had found a plaufible pre. 
text for making war upon that prince, by difputing Coelof)ri^ 
with him ; and that the Romans, employed in the war with 
Macedonia, woulcf not ob(lru£l his ambitious defires. He 
had, however, declared to the fenate by his ambafladors, 
that they might difpofe of all his forces, and had repeated 
the fame promife to the ambalTadors the Romans had fent 
to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable to refolve 
for himfelf. His guardians made preparations for the war 
with Anliochus, in defence of Coelofyria, and promifed to 
contribute every thing in their power to the aid of the Ro- 
mans in the Macedonian war. 

Mafinifla fapplied the Romans with corn, troops, and ele- 
phants, and intended to fe?;d his fon Mifagenes to jam them. 
His plan and political motives were the cffe£l of his defirc to 
poflTcfs himfelf of the' Carthaginian territories. If the Re- 
mans conquered, he conceived it impolTible to execute that 
projs£l, becaufe they would never fufrer him to ruin the Car- 
thaginians entirely; in which cafe he ftiould continue in his 
prefent condition. If, on the contrary, the Roman power, 
which alone prevented him out of policy from extending his 
conquells, and at that time fopported Carthage, fliould hap- 
pen to be reduced, he expefted, in confequcnc6> to mdkc 
himfelf mailer of all Africa. 
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* Gentius, king of Illyria^ had only rendered himfelf much 
•-fufpefted by the Komans» without knowing however which 
party he Ibould choofev and it feemed» that if he adhered to 
either, it would be rather out of caprice and by chance, than 
from any fixed plan or regular projefti 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the .Odryfae, he had de- 
clared openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the difpofition of the kings with regard to the 
Macedonian war. As for the flates and free cities, the popu- 
lace were univerfally inclined in favour of Perfeus and the 
Macedonians. The opinions of the perfons in authority a- 
mongft thofe people were divided into three claiTes. Some 
of them abandoned themfclves fo abje£lly to the Romans, 
that by their blind devotion to them, they loll all credit and 
reputation with their citizens; and of thefc, few concerned 
themfclves about the juftice of the Roman government: moft 
of them having no views but to theif private intereft, convin- 
ced that their power in their cities would fubfift in propor- 
tion to the fervices they fhould render the Romans. The 
fecond clafs was of thofe, who gave entirely into the king's 
meafures; fome, becaufc their debts, and the bad eftate of 
their affairs, made them defirc a change; others, becaufe the 
pomp that reigns in the courts of kings, upon which Perfeus 
valued Kimfclf, agreed bell with tlieir own little pride and 
vanity. A third clafs, which were the mofl prudent and ju- 
dicious, if it were abfolut'dy nectflary to take cither part, 
would have preferred the Romans to the king’s; but liad it 
been left to their choice, they would have been bed fatlsfied, 
that neither of the parties fliould become too powerful by re- 
ducing the other; and preferving a kind of equality and bal- 
ance, Ihould always continue in peace: becaufe then, one of 
them, by taking the weaker flates under its prote£lion, when- 
ever the other fliould attempt to opprefs them, would render 
the condition of them all more happy and Tecure. In this 
kind of indeterminate neutrality they faw, as from a place of 
fafety, the battles and dangers of thofe who had engaged in 
either party. 

The Romans, after having, according to their laudable 
cuflom, rlifcharged all the ikuies of religion, offered folemn 
prayers and facrifices to the gods, and made vows for the 
happy fuccefs of the enterprife tlrcy had been fo long pre- 
paring for, declared war in form againft Perfeus, king of Ma*- 
coilbnia, except he made immediate fatisfadlion in regard 
to the fever.il grievances already merj than once explained 
to him. 
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At the fame time arrived ambafladors from him, uho fciid, 
that the king their matter was much amazed at their having 
made troops enter Macedonia, and that he was ready to givv: 
the fenate all the fatisfafliion in his power. As it was known 
that Perfeus fought only to gain time, they were anfwered, 
that the conful Licinius would be foon in Macedonia with his 
army, and that if the king defired peace in earneft, he might 
iend his ambafladors to him, but that he need not give himfelf 
the trouble of fending any more into Italy, where they would 
not be received; and for themfelvcs, they were ordered to 
quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans • omitted nothing tint might contribute to 
the fuccefs of their arms. They difpatched anibafladois on 
all fides to their allies, to animate and confirm thofe who per- 
fifted to adhere to them, to determine fuch as w^ere fluctua- 
ting and uncertain, and to intimidate thofe who appeared in- 
clined to break with them. 

Whiltt they were at LarilTa in Theflaly, ambafTadors ar- 
rived there from Perftus, who had orders to addrefs them- 
felves to Marcius, one of the Roman ambafladt>rs, to remind 
him of the ancient ties of friendfliip his father had cont^a£l^."d 
with king Philip, and to demand an interview between him 
and their maftcr. Marcius anfwered, that bis father had 
often fpokc of king Philip’^ fr endfliip and hofpituliiy, and 
appointed a place near the liver Peneus for the interview. 
They went thither fome days after. The king had a gre.it 
train, and was furrouiidcd with a crowed of great lords and 
guards. The ambafladors were no Icfs attended; many of 
the citizens of Larlfla, and of the deputies from other dates, 
who had rep.iired thither, making it a duty to go with them, 
well pleafed with that occafion of carrying home wdiat they 
fliould fee and hear. They had befides a curiofi^y to be pre- 
fent at an interview between a great king and the ambafT. - 
dors of the moft powerful pecpic in the world. 

After fome difliculties which arofe about the ceremoni d, 
and were foon removed in favour of the Romans, who In* I 
the precedency, they began to confer. Their meeting w. > 
highly refpeifful on both Tides. They did not treat each c 
ther like enemies, but rather as friends bound in the farre I 
tics of hofpitality. Marcius, who fpoke hrll, began by c\cu‘ 
fing himfelf for the unhappy ncccflity he was under of il- 
proaching a prince, for whom he had the highett conlidcra- 
lien. He afterwards expan'ated upon all the caufes of cofr - 
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plaint the Roman people had agalnil hhni and his various in* 
fvaftions of treaty with them. He infifted very mtHrb on his 
attempt upon Eumenes, and concluded with pro^eifingi that 
he fhould be very glad the king would fupply him with good 
reafons for his condu£l» and thereby enable him to plead his 
caufei and judify him before the fenatc. 

Perfcus, after having touched lightly upon the affair of £u* 
inenes, which he feemed adonifhed that any one (hould pre* 
fume to impute to him without any proof> rather than, to fo 
many others of that prince’s enemies^ entered into a long dif- 
courfe, and replied, in the bed manner poffTble, to the fevcral 
heads of the accufation againft him. “ Of this I am * affu- 
red;” fdid he in concluding, “ that my confcicnce does not 
** reproach me with having committed any fault knowingly, 
** and with premeditated defign, againft the Romans; and if 
I have done any thing unwarily, apprized as I now am, it 
** is in my power to amend it. I have certainly a£fed no- 
** thing to deferve the implacable enmity with which 1 an> 
purfued, as guilty of the blacked and mod enormous 
crimes, and neither to be expiated nor forgiven. It mud 
be without foundation, that the clemency and wifdom of 
the Roman people is univerfally extolled, if for fuch flight 
caufes, as fcarce merit complaint and remondrance, they 
take up arms, and make war upon kings in alliance with 
them.*’ 

The refult of this conference was, that Perfeus fliould 
fend new ambafladors to Rome, in order to try all poflible 
means to prevent a rupture and open war. This was a fnare 
laid by the artful commifTioner for the king’s inadvertency, 
and to gain time. He feigned at fird great difRculties in 
complying with the truce demanded by Perfeus, for time to 
fend his ambafladors to Rome, and feemed at lad to give into 
it only out of confideratxon for the king. The true reafon 
was, becaufe the Romans had not yet either troops or ge- 
neral in a condition to a£l ; whereas, on the fide of Perfeus, 
every thing was ready ; and if he had not been amufed by 
the vain hope of a peace, be'might have taken the advantage 
of a conjundfure Co favourable for himfelf, and fo contrary to 
his enemies, to have entered upon adlion. 

* Confeius mihi fum, nihil me feienum deliq-iiffc; ct fi quid fecerim xm- 
prudentia lupfus, corrige me et emendari caiUgadone hae poffe. Kihil certc 
infanabiie, nec quod hello ct armis perfequendum elTe cenreatis, commifi; aui 
frdfftra clementiae gravitatifque veftras fama vulgata per gentes eft, ft talibus de 
caurih, qux vix querela et expoftulatioiic digns fum, axmu capitia, et regibus 
fbciis beila lafcrtis. Liv. 
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After this interview, the Roman ambafladors advanced into 
Boeotia, where there had been great commotions; fomc de- 
claring for Perfeus, and others for the Romans; but at length 
the latter party prevailed. The Thebans, and the other peo- 
ple of Boeotia, by their example, made an alliance with the 
Romans; each by their own deputies, and not by the confent 
of the whole body of the nation, according to ancient cuftom. 
In this manner the Boeotians, from having ra(hly engaged in 
the party of Perfeus, after having formed through a long 
courfe of time a republic, which on feveral occafons had pre- 
ferved itfclf from thegreateft dangers, faw themfelves feparat- 
fd and governed by as many councils as there were cities in 
the province; all of which in the fequel remained independ- 
ent of each other, and formed no longer one united league 
as at firft. And this was an efFcdl of the Roman policy, 
which divided them to make them weak; well knowing, that 
it was much eafier to bring them into their meafures, and 
fubjefl them by that means, than if their union fubfiHed. 
No other cities in Boeotia, except Coronsea and Haliartus, 
perfifted in the alliance with Perfeus. 

From Boeotia the commifTioners went into Peloponnefus. 
The aflembly of the Achaean league vi^as fummoned to Argos. 
They demanded only a thoufand men to garrifon Chalcis, till 
the Roman army fliould enter Greece; which troops were 
ordered thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having 
terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the 
beginning of the winter. 

About the fame time Rome fent new commiffioners into 
the moll confiderable iflands of Afia, to exhort them to fend 
powerful aid into the field againft Perfeus. The Rhodians 
fignali2ed themfelves upon this occafion. Hegcfilochus, who 
was at that time Prytanis, the principal magillratc was fo 
called, had prepared the people, by reprefenting ro them, 
that it was ncceflary to efface by adions, and not by words 
only, the bad impreffions with which Eumenes had endea- 
voured to infpirc the Romans, in regard to their fidelity. 
So that upon the arrival of the ambaffadors, they fhow'ed them 
a fleet of forty (hips entirely equipped, and ready to fail upon 
the firft orders. This agreeable furprife was highly pleafing 
to|thc Romans, who returned from thence exceedingly fatisfied 
with fo diftinguifhedazeal, whichhad prevented their demands. 

Perfeus, in confcqucncc of his interview with Marcius> 
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fent ambafladors to Rome, to treat there upon what had been 
propofed in that conference. He difpatchcd other aoibafla- 
dors with letters for Rhodes and Byzantium, in which he 
explained what had pafTed in the interview, and deduced at 
large the reafons upon which his conduft was founded. He 
exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to 
wait as fpeftators, only till they faw what refolutions the 

Romans would take. If, contrary to the treaties fubfift- 

ing between os, they attack me, you will be,” faid he, 
‘‘ the mediators between the two n:jtions. All the world is 
“ Interefted in their continuing to Kve in peace, and it be- 
‘‘ hoves none more than you to endeavour their reconciliation. 
“ Defenders, not only of your own, but the liberty of all 
Greece; the more zeal and ardour you have for ft> great a 
good, the more you ought to be upon your guard againft 
whomfoever fhould attempt to infpire you with different 
fentiments. You cannot but know, that the certain means 
*to reduce Greece into flavery, is^to make it dependent 
upon one people only, without leaving it any other to have 
•* rccourfe to.” The ambaffadors were leceived with great 
refpefl; but were anfwered, that in cafe of war, the king 
was defired not to rely upon the Rbt>dians, nor to demand 
any thing of them in prejudice to the alliance they had made 
with the Romans. The fame ambaffadors were alfo fent 
into Boeotia, where they had almoft as little reafon to be fa- 
tlsficd; only a few * fmall cities feparating from the Thebans 
to embrace the king’s parry. 

Marcius and'Atilius, at their return to Rome, reported to 
t'le fenatc the fuccefs of their commiffion. They dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the addrefs of their (Iratagem to deceive Per- 
feus by granting him a truce, which prevented him from be- 
ginning the war immediately with advantage, as he might 
have done, and gave tire Romans time to complete their 
preparations, and to take the field. They did not forget 
their fuccefs in diffolving the genersrl affembly of the Boeo- 
tians, to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by common 
confent. t 

The greateft part of the fenate exprelTed great fatisfa£lion 
in fo wife a conviuft, which argued profound policy, and un- 
common dexterity in negotiation. But the old fenators, who 

1 Coronaea and Haliartus. 

• Cum cjcterorum id interelTe, turn prascipue Rhodiorum, quo plus inter a- 
I'as civitaces dij^nitau atque opibus exccllaat, qu» ferva atque obnoxia fore, fi 
Dullus a'io fit quam ad Romanos refpedtus. Liv. 
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had imbibed oiher principles, and pcrfcvcrcd in their ancient 
maxims, faid, they did not fee the Roman charafter funain- 
ed in fuch dealing. That their anccftors, relying more upon 
true valour than fraud, ufed to make war openly, and not in 
difguifc and under cover; that fuch unworthy artifices be- 
came the Carthaginians and Greciat;s, with whom it was 
more glorious to deceive an enemy, than conquer him with 
open force. That, indeed, ftratagem fometimes, in the mo- 
ment of adion feemed to fucce^ better^than valour; but 
that a victory obtained vigoroufly in a battle, wliere the force 
of the troops on each tide was tried as near as poflible, and 
which the enemy could not aferibe either to chance or cun- 
ning, was of a much more lading cfFed,, bccaufe it left a 
(Irong conviction of the viftor’s fuperior force and bravery. 

Notwithftanding thefe remonftrances of the ancient fena- 
tors, who could not relifli thefe new maxims of policy, that 
part of the fenate which preferred the ufeful to the honour- 
able, were much the majority upon this occafion, and the 
conduct of the two commlflioncrs was approved. Marcius 
was fent again with fome galUes into Greece, to regulate af- 
fairs as he fliould think mod confident with the fervice of 
the public, and Atilius into Theflaly, to take pofleffion of 
Larifla, led, upon the expiration of the truce, Perfeus fliould 
make hlmfclf madcr of that important place, the capital of 
the country. Lentulus was alfo fent to Thebes, to have an 
eye upon Bqqotia. 

Though the war with Perfeus was refolved at Rome, the 
fenate gave audience to his ambafladors. Tliey repeated the 
fame things which had been faid in the Interview with Mar- 
cius, and endeavoured to judify their mader principally upon 
the attempt he was accufed of having made on the perfon of 
Eumenes. They were heard with little or no attention, and 
<he fenate ordered th«m, and all the Macedonians at Rome, 
to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty days. The 
conful Licinius, who was to command in Macedonia, had 
orders to march as foon as podible with his army. The 
prsetor Lucretius, who had the commaiKi of the fleet, ^et 
out with fivc-and-forty gallies frohi Cephalionia, and arrived 
in five days at Naples, where he was to wait for the land- 
forces. 
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SECTION II. 

LICINIUS and PERSEUS TAKE THE FIELD. THE LATTER HAS 
AT URST CONSIDERABLY THE ADVANTAGE. 

J^HK conful Licinius"', after having offered his vows to the 
gods in the Capitol, let out from Rome, covered with a coat 
of arms according to tlic cuftom. The departure of the con- 
fuls, fays Livy, was always attended wth great folemnity, and 
an incredible concoyrfc of people, cfpccially upon an impor- 
tant war, and againfl a powerful enemy, fiefides the inter- 
eft every particular might have in the glory of the conful, the 
citizens were induced to throng about him, out of curiofity 
to fee the general, to whofe prudence and valour the fate of 
the republic was confided. A thoufand anxious thoughts 
prefented themfclvcs at that time to their minds upon the 
events of the war, which are always precarious and uncer- 
tain. They remembered the defeats which had happened 
through the bad conduft and temerity, and the victories for 
which they were indebted to the wifdom and courage of their 
generals. What mortal/^ faid they, can know the fate 
of a conful at his departure; whether we (hall fee him 
** with his vidlorious army return in triumph to the Capitol, 
“ from whence he fets out, after having offered up his pray- 
cfs to the gods, or whether the enemy may not rejoice in 
in his overthrow?” The ancient glory of the Macedonians; 
that of Philip, who had made himfelf famous by his wars, 
and particplarly by that againft the Romans, added very 
much to the reputation of Perfeus^ and every body knew, 
from his fucceflion to the crown a war had l^en expefled 
from him. Full of fuch thoughts, the citizens condufled 
the conful out of the city. C. Claudus and Q^Mutlus, who 
had both been confuls; did not think it below them to ferve 
in his army in quality of military tribunes, or as colonels or 
brigadiers, and went with him; as did P. Lentulus and the 
two Manlii Acidini. The conful repaired id their company 
to Bruridufium, which was the rendezvous of the army, and 
paffing the Tea with all his troops, arrived at Nympheeum in 
the country of the Apollonians. 

Perfeus, fome days before, upon the return of his ambaffa* 
dors from Rome, and their affuring him, that there remained 
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no hope of peace, held a great council, in which opinions 
were different. Some thought it neceflary for him either to 
pay tribute, if required, or give up a part of his dominions, 
if the Romans infiftcd upon it; in a word, to fufF:;r every 
thing fupportable for the fake of peace, rather than expofc 
his perfon and kingdom to the danger of entire deftruflion. 
That, if a part of his kingdom was left him, time and chance 
might produce favourable conjun£tures, to put him in a con- 
dition not only to recover all he had loft, but to render him 
formidable to thofe who at prefent made Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opinion. They 
infifted, that by making cefEon of a part, he muft determine 
to lofe all his kingdom. That it was neither money nor land 
that incited the ambition of the Romans, but univerfal em- 
pire. That they knew the greateft kingdoms and moft power- 
ful empires were fubjefl to frequent revolutions. That they 
had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, without taking pof- 
feffion of its territories; contenting themfelves with keeping 
it in awe by the neighbourhood of Maliniffa. That they had 
driven Antiochus and his fon beyond mount Taurus. That 
there was no kingdom but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or 
make head againft the Romans. That prudence rec[uirc8 
Perfeus, whillt he was ftill mafter of it, ferioufly to coiifidcr 
with himfelf, whether by making the Romans fometimes one 
conceflion, and fometimes anQ||ier, he was refolvcd to fee 
himfelf deprived of all power, expelled from his domi- 
nions, and obliged to afk, as a favour of the Romans, per- 
miffion to retire and confine himfelf in Samothracia, or fome 
other ifland, there to pafs the reft of his days in contempt and 
mifery, with the mortification of furviving his glory and em- 
pire; or whether he would choofe to hazard in arms all the 
dangers of the war in defence of his fortunes and dignity, as 
became a man of courage; and in cafe of being viftonous, 
have the glory of delivering the univerfe from the Roman 
yoke. That it would be no more wonder to drive the Ro- 
mans out of Greece, than it had been to drive Hannibal out 
of Italy, Befides, was it confiftent for Perfeus, after having 
oppofed his brother with all his efforts, when he attempted 
to ufurp his crown, to refign it meanly to ftrangers, that en- 
deavoured to wreft it out of his hands? That, in fine, all the 
M^orld agreed, that there was nothing more inglorious, than 
to give up empire without refiftance, nor more laudable, than 
to have ufed all poflible endeavours to preferve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital of Mace- 
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donia. << Since you think it fo ncceiFaryi’’ faid the kingt 
let us make war then with the help of the gods/’ He 
gave orders at the fame time to his generals, to affeinhle all 
their troops at Citium, whither he went foon after himfelf, 
with all the lords of his court, and his regiments of guards, 
after having offered a facrifice of an hecatomb, or an hun- 
dred oxen, to Minerva Altidema. He found the whole ar- 
my aifembled there. It amounted, including the foreign 
troops, to thirty-nine thoufand foot; of whom almoft half 
compofed the phalanx, and four thoufand horfe. It was 
agreed, that fince the army Alexander the Great led into Afia, 
no king of Macedonia had commanded one fo numerous. 

It was twenty-fix years fince Philip had made peace with 
the Romans, and as during all that time Macedonia had re- 
mained in tranquillity, and without any confiderable war, 
there were in it great numbers of youth capable of bearing 
arms, who had already begun to exercife and form themfelvo 
in the wars Macedonia had fupported againft the Thracians 
their neighbours. Philip befides, and Perfeus after him, had 
long before formed the defign of undertaking a war with the 
Romans. Hence it was, that at the time we fpeak of every 
thing was ready for beginning it. 

Perfeus, before he took the field, thought it neceflary to 
harangue his troops. He mounted his throne therefore, and 
from thence, having his tw^fbns on each fide of him, fpoke 
to them with great force. He began with a long recital of 
all the injuries the Romans had committed with regard to hi*^ 
father, which had induced him to refolvc to take up arm . 
againfl them ; but that defign a fudden death had prevented 
him from putting In execution. He added, that prefently 
after the death of Philip, the Romans had fent ambafladors 
to him, and at the fame time marched troops into Greece, 
to take pofleflion of the ftrongcll places. That after- 
wards, in order to gam time, they had amufed him during 
all the winter with deceitful interviews, and a pretended truce, 
under the fpecious pretext of negotiating a reconciliation 
He compared the confurs army, which was a£lually on its 
march, with that of the ]\lacedonians; which, in his fenfe, 
was much fuperior to the ocher, not only in the number and 
valour of their troops, but in ammunition and provifions of 
war, laid up with infinite care during a great number of 
years. << It remains, therefore, Macedonians,’* faid he, in 
concluding, only to a£t with the fame courage your ancef- 
tors Ibowed, when, having triumphed over all Europe, they 
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eroded into Afia, and fet no other bounds to their con- 
quells^ than thoie of the univerfe. You are not now to 
carry your arms to the extremities of the Eaft, but to dc- 
fend yourfelves in the podeffion of -the kingdom of Macc- 
donia- When the Romans attacked my father, they ccw 
** vered that uiijuft war with the falfe pretence of re*e(la- 
blifhing the ancient liberty of Greece; the prefent they 
“ undertake without any diiguife, to reduLC and enflave Ma* 
‘‘ cedonia. That haughty people cannot bear that the Ro* 
« man empire ftould have any king for its neighbour, nor 
that any warlike nation ftiould have arms for their defence. 
For you may be affured, if you refufe to make war, and 
<< will fubmit to the orders of thofe infulting maders, that 
you mull refolve to deliver up your arms with your king 
« and his kingdom to tliem.” 

At thefe words the whole army, which had exprefled no 
immoderate appliufe for the reft of his difeourfe, raifed cries 
of anger and indignation, exhorting the king to entertain 
the beft hopes, and demanding earneftly to be led againft the 
enemy, 

Perfeus then gave audience to the ambafladors from the 
cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him money and pro- 
vifions for the occaGons of the army, each according to their 
power. The king thanked them in the kindeft manner, but 
did not accept their offers; giving for his reafon, that the ar- 
my was abundantly provided with all things neceffary. He 
only demanded carriages for the battering-rams, catapult.?, 
and other machines of war. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the Mace- 
donians, after Ibmc days march, arrived at Sycurium, sreity 
fituated at the foot of mount Oeta; the conful’s was at Gom- 
phi in Theffaly, after having furmounted the moll incredible 
difficulties in ways and defiles almoft impra£licablc. The 
Romans thcmfclves confeffed, that had the enemy defended 
thofe pafles, they rnight cafily have deftroyed their whole 
army in them. The conful advanced within three miles of 
the country called Tripolis, and encamped upon the banks ot 
the river reneus. 

At the fame time Eumenes arrived at Cfaalcis with his 
brother Attalus and Athenseus; Philctcrus, the fourth, was 
left at Pergamus for the defence of the country. Eumenes 
and Attalus joined the couful with four thoufand foot and a 
thoufand horfe. They had left Arfienseus with two chpufand 
foot at Chalcisi to reinforce the gatrifon qt that 
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place. The allies fent alfo other troops, though in tTumbers 
fufficiently inconfiderabley and fome gallics. Pcrfcus, in the 
mean time, fent out feveral detachments to ravage the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Pherae, in hopes^ that if the con- 
ful (hould quit his camp, and march to the aid of the cities 
in his alliance, that he might furprife and attack him to ad- 
vantage; but he was difappointed, and obliged to content 
himfelf with dillributing the booty he had made amongfl his 
foldiers, which was very confidcrabic, and confifted princi- 
pally in cattle of all forts. 

The conful and king held each of them a council at the 
fame time, in order to refolvc in what manner to begin the 
war. The king, highly proud of having been fufFered to 
ravage the territories of the Pheroeans without oppofition, 
thought it advifeable to go and attack the Romans in their 
camp without lofs of time. The Romms judged rightly, 
that their flownefs and delays would diferedit them very 
much with their allies, and reproached themfclves with not 
having defended the people of Pherx. Whilft they were 
confulting upon the meafures it was neceflary to take, Eii- 
inenes and Attalus being prefent, a courier came in upon tiie 
fpur, and informed them the enemy were very near with a 
numerous army. The fignal was immediately given for the 
foldiers to ftand to their arms, and an hundred horfe detach- 
ed, with as many of the light-armel foot, to take a view of 
the enemy. Perfeus, at ten in the morning, finding himfelf 
no farther from the Roman camp than a fmall half league, 
made his footfialt, and advanced with his horfe and light-arm- 
ed foldiers. He had fcarce marched a quarter of a league, 
when he perceived a body of the enemy, againft which he 
fent a fmall detachment of horfe, fupported by fome light- 
armed troops. As the two detachments were very near e- 
qual in number, and neither fide fent any frefli troops to their 
aid, the (kirmilh ended without its being poflible to fay which 
fide was vifforious. Perfeus marched back his troops to Sy- 
curium. 

The day, at; the fame hour, Perfdus advanced with 
all his troops to the fame place. They were followed by 
chariots laden with water, for there was none to be found 
within fix leagues of the placc» the way was very dully, and 
the troops might have been oi)liged to fight immediately, 
which would have incommoded them exceedingly. The 
Romans keeping clofe in their camp, and having withdrawn 
their stdvanced guards within their intrenchments, the king’s 
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troops returned to their camp. They did the fame feveral 
days, in hopes the Romans \^ould not fail to detach their ca- 
valry to attack their rear-guard; and when they had drawn 
them on far enough from their camp, and the battle was be- 
gun,^ that they might face about. As the king’s horfe and 
light-armed foot were very much fupcrior to thofe of the 
Romans, they allured themfelves it would be no dilEculty to 
defeat them. 

The firft defign not fucceeding, the king encamped nearer 
the enemy, within little more than two leagues of them. At 
break of day, having drawn up his infantry in the fame place 
as he had done the fWo preceding days, about a thoufand 
paces from the enemy, he advanced at the head of his cavalry 
and light-armed foot, towards the camp of the Romans, 
"i'he dull, which flew nearer than ufual, and was raifed by a 
greater number of troops, gave them the alarm, and the firft 
who brought the news, could fcarce find belief that the ene- 
my was fo near; bccaufe for feveral days before, they had not 
appeared till ten in the morning, and the fun at that time was 
juft rifing. But when it was confirmed by the cries of many, 
who ran in crowds from the gates, there was no longer any 
room to doubt it, and the camp was in very great confuGon. 
All the ofiicers repaired with the utmoft haftc to the general’s 
tent, as the foldicrs did each to his own. The negligence of 
the conful, fo ill informed in the motions of an enemy, whofe 
nearnefs to him ought to have kept him perpetudlly upon his 
guard, gives us no great idea of his ability. 

Perfeus had drawn up his troops at lefs than five hundred 
paces from the conful’s intrenchments. Cotys, king of the 
Odryfiu in Thrace, commanded the left with the horfe of his 
nation; the light-arpied troops were diftributed in the inter- 
vals of the front rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horfe 
formed the right wing. At the extremity of each wing the 
king’s horfe and thofe of the auxiliaries were pofted. The 
king kept the center with the horfe that always attended his 
perfon; beYore whom were placed the {lingers and archers, 
to about four hundred in number. 

The conful having drawn up his foot in battle array with- 
in his camp, detached only his cavalry and light-armed 
troops, who had orders to form a line in the front of his in- 
trenchments. The right wing, which confided of all the 
Italian horfe, was commanded by C. Licinius Craffiis, the 
conful’s brother; the left, compofed of the horfe of the Gre- 
cian allies, by M. Valerius Leviiius; both intermingled with 
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the light-armed troops.. Q^Mucius was polled in the cen- 
ter with afele£l body of horle; two hundred Gallic horfe^ and 
three hundred of Eumcnes' troops, were drawn up in his front. 
Four hundred ThcfTalian horfe were placed a little beyond the 
left wing, as a referved body. King Eumenes and his brother 
Attains, with their troops, were polled in the fpace between 
the intrenchments and the rear ranks. 

This W’as only an engagement 6f cavalry, which was almoll 
equal on both fidcs, and might amount to about four thoufand 
on each, without including the li^ht-armed troops. The ac- 
tion began with the Hings and milEve weapons, which were 
polled in front; but that was only the ^elude. The Thraci- 
ans, like wild beads long fhut up, and thereby the more furi- 
ous, threw themfelves firll upon the right wing of the Ro- 
mans, who, perfedlly brave and intrepid as they were, could 
not fupport fo rude and violent a charge. The light-armed 
foot, whom the Thracians had amongll them, beat down the 
lances of the enemy with their fwords, fometimes cutting the 
legs of the horfes, and fometimes wounding them in their 
flanks. Perfeus, who attacked the center of the enemy, foon 
put the Greeks into diforder; and as they were vigoroully 
purfued in their flight, the Theflalian horfe, which, at a fmall 
didance from the left wing, formed a body of referve, and in 
the beginning of the aftion had been only fpeftators of the 
battle, was of great fervice, when that wing gave way. For 
thofe horfe, retiring gently, and in good order, after having 
joined the auxijiary troops of Eumenes, gave a fafe retreat be- 
tween their ranks to thofe who fled and were difperfed; and 
when they faw the enemy was not warm in their purfuit, 
were fo bold as to advance to fudain and encourage their own 
party. As this body of horfe marched in good order, and al- 
ways kept their ranks, the kmg’s cavalry, who had broke in 
the purfuit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor to come 
to blows with them. 

Happias and Deonatus having learned the advantage of the 
cavalry, that the king might not lofc fo favourable an oppor- 
tunity of completing the glory of the day, by vigoroully pulh- 
ing the enemy, and charging them in their intrenchments, 
brought on the Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and 
without orders. It appeared: indeed, that had the king made 
the lead effort, he might have rendered his viftory complete ; 
and in the prefent ardour of his troops, and terror into which 
they had thrown the Romans, the latter mud have been en- 
tirely defeated. Whild he was deliberating with himfelf, be- 
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tween hope and fear, upon what he fliould refolvc, f Evandcr 
of Crete, in whom he rcpofcd great confidence, upon feeing 
the phalanx advance, ran immediately to Perfeus, and earneft- 
ly begged of him not to abandon himfclf to his prefent fuccefs, 
nor engage raflily in a new aftion, that was not neceflary, and 
wherein he hazarded every thing. He reprefented to him, 
that if he continued quiet, and contented himfelf with the 
prefent advantage, he would either obtain honourable condi- 
tions of peace; or, if he (hould chufe to continue* the war, his 
firft fuccefs would infallibly determine thofe, who till then 
had remained neuter, to declare in his favour. The king 
was already inclined to follow that opinion; wherefore, hav- 
ing pfaifed the counfel and zeal of Evander, he caufed the 
retreat to be founded for his horfe, and ordered his foot to 
return to the camp. 

The Romans loft two thoufand of their light armed infan- 
try, at Icaft, in this battle, and had two hundred of their horfe 
killed, and as many taken prrfoncrs. On the other fide, on- 
ly twenty of their cavalry, and forty foot foldiers, were left 
upon the place. The vigors returned into their camp with 
great joy; efpecially the Thracians, who with fongs of triumph 
carried the heads of thofe they had killed upon the ends oi 
their pikes: it was to them Perfeus was principally indebted 
for his victory. The Romans, on the contrary, in profound 
forrow, kept a mournful filence, and, filled with terror, expeft- 
ed every moment that the enemy would come and attack them 
ill their camp, Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper 
to remove the camp to the other fide of the Peneus, in order 
that the river might ferve as an additional fortification for the 
troops, till they had recovered their panic. The conful was 
averfe to taking that ftep, which, as an open profeflion ot 
lear, was highly diftionourable to himftlf and his army; but, 
however, being convinced by reafon, he yielded to neceffity, 
pafled with his troops by favour of the night, and encamped 
on the other bank of the river. 

Perfeus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, and to 
give them battle, but it was then too late; he found their camp 
abandoned. When he faw them intrenched on the other fide 
of the river, he perceived the enormous error he had commit- 
ed the day before, in not purfuing them immediately upon 
their defeat; but he confclfcd it a ttill greater fault to have 
continued quiet and inadlivc during the night. For, without 
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putting the reft of his army in motion, if he had only detach- 
ed his light armed troops againft the enemy, during their con- 
fufion and diforder In pafling the river, he might without dif- 
ficulty have cut off at lead part of their army. 

We fee here, in a fenfiblc example, to what caufes revo- 
lutions 6f ftates, and the fall of the greateft empires, owe 
their being. There is no reader but muft have been furprif- 
ed at feeing Perfeus (lop (liort in a decifive moment, and let 
flip an almdft certain occaflon of defeating his enemy: it re- 
quires no great capacity or penetration to diftinguifli fo grofs 
a fault.* But how came it to pafs, that Perfeus, who wanted 
neither judgment nor experience, fliould be fo much miftak- 
cn ? ' A notiori is fuggefted to him by a man he confides in. 
It is weak, ralh, and abfurd. But God, who rules the heart 
of man, and who wills the deftruftion of Macedonia, fuffers 
no other notion to prevail in the king’s bread, and removes 
every thought, which might, and naturally ought to have in- 
duced him to take contrary mcafures. Nor is that fufficient. 
The firft fault might have been eafily retrieved by a little vigi- 
lance during the night. God feems to have laid that prince 
and his army in a profound deep. Not one of his officers 
has the Jeaft thought of obferving the motions of the enemy 
in the night. We fee nothing but what is natural in all this; 
but die holy feripture teaches us to think otherwife, and what 
was faid of Saul’s foldiers and officers, we may well apply to 
this event: ** And no man faw it, nor knew it, neither awak- 
«« cd: For they were all afleep, becaufe a deep deep from 

the Lord was fallen upon them”, i Sam. xxvi. 1 2 . 

The Romans indeed, having put the river between them 
and the enemy, faw themfcives no longer in danger of being 
fuddenly attacked and routed; but the check they had lately 
received, and the wound they had given the glory of the Ro- 
man name, made themffeel the fltarpeft affliflion. All who 
were prefent in the council of war aflembled by the conful, 
laid the fault upon the iEtolians. It was faid, that they were 
the firft who took the alarm and fled; that the reft of the 
Greeks had been drawn away by their example, and that five 
of the chief of their nation were the firft who took to flight. 
The rheffalians, on the contrary, were praifed for their va- 
lour, and their leaders rewarded with feveral marks of ho- 
nour. 

The fpoils taken from the Romans were not inconfiderable. 
They amounted to fifteen hundred bucklers, one thoufand 
cuirafles, and a much greater number of helmets, fwords, and 
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darts of all kinds. The king made great prefents of them to 
the officers who had dillinguilhed thcmfcives moft; and hav- 
ing aflembled the army, he began by telling them, That what 
had happened was an happy prefage for them, and a certain 
pledge of what they might hope for the future. He made 
great encomiums upon the troops who had been in the atlion, 
and in magnificent terms expatiated upon the viftory over the 
Roman horfe, in which the principal force of their army 
confifted, and which they had before believed invincible; and 
promifed himfelf from thence a more confiderable fuccefs 
over their infantry, Who had only cfcaped their fwords by a 
(hamcful flight during the night; but that it would be eafy 
to force the intrenchments in which their fear kept them flmt 
up. The vidlorious foldiers, who carried the fpoils of the 
enemies they had flain upon their (houlders, heard this dif- 
courfe with fenfible pleafure, and promifed themfelves every 
thing from their valour, judging of the future by the pad. 
The foot on their fide, efpecially that which compofed the 
Macedonian phalanx, prompted by a laudable jealoufy, pre- 
tended at lead to equal, if not to excel, the glory of their com- 
panions upon the firJl occafion. In a word, the whole army 
demanded, with incredible ardour and paflion, only to come 
to blows with the enemy. The king, after having difmiflTed 
the affcmbly, fet forward the next day, pafled the river, and 
encamped at Mopfium, an eminence fituated between Tempe 
and Larifla. 

The joy for the good fuccefs of fo Important a battle afie£l- 
cd Perfeus at fird in all its extent. He looked upon himfelf 
as fuperior to a people, who alone were fo in regard to all 
other princes and nations. This was not a viftory gained by 
furprife, and in a manner dolen by dratagem and addrefs, 
but carried by open force, and the valour' and bravery of his 
troops, and that in his own fight, and under his own conduct. 
He had feen the Roman haughtinefs give way before him 
three times in one day; at fird in keeping clofe, out of fear 
in their camp; then, when they ventured out' of it, in 
(liamefully betaking themfelves to flight; and, ladly, by fly- 
ing again, during the obfeurity of the night, and in finding 
no other fecurity, but by being inclofed within their intrench- 
ments, the ufdal refuge of terror and apprehci^fion. Thefe 
thoughts were highly foothing, and capable of deceiving a 
prince, already too much aftedted with his own merit. 

But when his fird tranfports were a little abated, and the 
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inebriating fume of fudden joy was fomcwhat evaporated, 
Perfeus came to himfelf| and refle£ling in cool bipod upon all 
the confcqucnces which might attend his viftory, he began to 
be in fome fort of terror. The wifeft of the courtiers about 
him, ® taking advantage of fo happy a difpofition, ventured 
to give him the counfel of which it made him capable; this 
was, to make the beft of his late fuccefs, and conclude an 
honourable peace with the Romans. They reprefented to 
him, that the mod certain mark of a prudent and really hap- 
py prince, was not to rely too much upon the prefent favours 
of fortttne, nor abandon himfelf to the delufive glitter of pro- 
fperity. That therefore he would do well to fend to the con- 
foi, and propofe a renovation of the treaty, upon the fame con- 
ditions impofed by T. Quintius, when vi£forious, upon his 
father Philip. That he could not put an end to the war 
more glorioufly for himfelf, than after fo memorable a battle; 
»0T hope a more favourable occafion of concluding a fare and 
lading peace, than at a conjun£ture, when the check the Ro- 
mans had received would render them more traflable, and 
better inclined to grant him good conditions. That if, not- 
withftanding that check, the Romans, out of a pride too na- 
tural to them, fhould rejefl a juft and equitable accommoda- 
toon, be would at lead have the confolation of having the gods 
and ineirfor witnefles of his own moderation, and the haugh- 
ty tenacioufnefs of the Romans. 

The king gave in to thefc wife remon (trances, to which he 
ever was averfe. The majority of the council alfo applauded 
them. Ambafladors were accordingly fent to the conful, 
who gave them audience in the prefence of a numerous af- 
fcmbly. They told him, they came to demand peace; that 
Perfeus would pay the fame tribute to the Romans his father 
Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, territories, and 
places, that prince had abandoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon the an- 
fwer it was proper to make. The Roman conftancy (liowed 
kfclf upon this occalion in an extraordinary manner. It was 
ihc cuftom t at that time to ’exprefs in advcrfity all the aflii- 
rance and loftincfs of good fortune, and to aft with modera- 
tion in profperity.. The anfwer was, That no peace could be 
granted to Perfeus, unlefs he fubmittfed himfelf and his king- 
dom to the diferetion of the fenate. Wlicn it was related to 

♦ 

m Polyb. Legat. Ixix. 

f Ita turn mos crat in adverfia vultuin fccunda fortun* gercre, nooderar; 
animo^ in 
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the king and his friends, they were ftrangely furprifcd at fo 
extraordinary, and, in their fenfc, fo ill-timed a pride; moft 
of them believed it needlefs to talk any further of peace, and 
that the Romans would be foon reduced to demand what 
they now refufed. Perfeus was not of the fame opinion. He 
judged rightly, that Rome was not fo haughty, but from a 
cqnfcioufnefs of fuperiority; and that reflection daunted him 
exceedingly. He fent again tc the conful, and. offered a more 
confiderable tribute than had been impofed upon Philip. 
When he faw the conful would retraft nothing from his firll 
anfwcr, having no longer any hopes of peace, he returned to 
his former camp at Sycurium, determined to try again tlic 
fortune of the war. 

We may conclude from the whole condudl of Perfeus, that 
he muft have undertaken this war with great imprudence, 
and without having compared his ftrength and refources with 
thofe of the Romans. To believe bimfelf happy, and after 
a fignal viftory to demand peace, and fubmit to more oppref- 
five conditions than his father Philip had complied with till 
after a bloody defeat, feems to argue, that he had taken his 
meafures, and concerted the means to fuccefs very ill, fincc 
after a firft aClion entirely to his advantage, he begins to dif- 
cover all his weaknefs and inferiority, and in fome fort in- 
clines to defpair. Why then was he the firft to break the 
peace Why was he the aggrelTor.^ Why was he in fuch 
hafte? Was it to flop fliort at the firft ftep.^ How came he 
not to know his weaknefs, till his own victory fliowed it him? 
Thefe are not the figns of a wife and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which foon fpread 
in Greece, made known what the people thought, and dif- 
covered in full light to which fide they inclined. It was re- 
ceived with joy, not only by the partifans of Macedonia, but 
even by moft of thofe the Romans had obliged, of whom, 
fome fuffered with pain their haughty manners, and infolcncc 
of power. 

The praetor Lucretius at the fame time befieged tAc city 
of Haliartus in Bocotia After a long and vigorous defence^ 
it was taken at laft by ftorm, plundered, and afterwards en- 
tirely demoliihed. Thebes foon after furrcndcred, and then 
Lucretius returned with his fleet. 

• Perfeus, in the mean time, who was not far from the camp 
of the Romans, gave them great trouble; harafling thcic 
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troops, and falling upon their foragers, whenever they ven-^ 
tured out of their camp. He took one day a thoufand car- 
riages, laden principally with flieaves of corn, which the Ro- 
mans had been^to reap^ and made fix hundred prifonetfi. He 
afterwards attacked a fmall body of troops in the neighbour- 
hood,, of which he expedted to make himfelf maftcr with lit- 
tle or no difficulty ; but he found more rtfiftance than he had 
imagined. That fmall body was commanded by a brave offi- 
cer, called L. Pompeitls, who retiring to an eminence, de- 
fended himfelf there with iptrepid courage, determined to 
die with his troops rather than furrender. He was upon the 
point of being borne down by numbers, when the confiil ar- 
rived to his affiftance with a great detachment of horfe and 
light-armed foot: the legions were ordered to follow him. 
'llie fight of the confni gave Pompeius and his troops new 
courage, who were eight hundred men, all Romans. Per- 
feus immediately fent for his phalanx; but the conful did 
not wait its coming up, and came dircdlly to blows. The 
Macedonians, after having made a very vigorous vefiftance for 
fome tiu>e, were at hift broke and put to the rout. Three 
hundred foot were left upon the place, with twenty-four ot 
the beft horfe, of the troop, called the Sacred Squadron, of 
which the commander himfelf, Antimachus, was killed. 

Tlw: fuccefs of this adfion. reanimated the Romans, and 
very much alarmed Perfeus. After having put a flvong 
garrifon into Gonna, he marched back his army into Mace- 
donia. 

The conful having reduced Perrheebia, and taken LarllTa 
and fame other cities, difmifled all the allies, except the 
Achxans; difperfed his troops in Thefihly, where he left them 
in winter quarters; and went into Boeotia, at the requelt of 
the Thebans, upon whom the people of Coronjpa had mailc 
icicurfuons. 


SECTION in. 

MAKCIUS EN I ERS MACEDONIA. PERSEUS TAKES THE ALARM, 
BUT AFTERWARDS RESUMES COURAGE. 

i^oTHiNG memorable paflTed the follawing year p. The 
conful Holliiius had fent Ap. Claudius into Illyria with four 
ilioufaiid foot, to defend fuch of the inhabitants of that coun- 
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try as were allies of the Romans; and the latter had found 
means to add eight thoufand men, raifed amongll the allies, 
to his firft body of troops. He encamped at Lychnidus, a 
city of the Daffaretx. Near that place was another cify, cal- 
led Ufcana, which belonged to perfeus, and wlitre he had 
a great garrifon. Claudius, upon tlie promife which had been 
made him of having the place put into his hands, in hopes of 
making great booty, approached it, with almoft all his troops, 
without any order, diftruft, or precaution. Wiiilft he 
thought leall of it, tl\e garrifon made a furious f.illy upon 
him, put his whole army to flight, and purfued them a great 
way with dreadful daughter. Of eleven thoufand men, 
fcarce two thoufand cfcaped into the camp, which a thoufand 
had been left to guard; Claudius returned to Lychnidus with 
the ruins of his army. 'Lhe news of this lofs very much af- 
flicted the fciiate^ and the more, becaufe it liad been occa- 
lloned by the imprudence and avarice of Cluidius. 

This vvas the almoll univerfal difeafe of the commanders 
at that time. The lenate received various com plaints from 
many cities, as well of Greece as the other provinces, againlt 
the Roman olFicers, who treated them with unlicard of rapa- 
cioufncls and cruelty. They puniflied fomc of t!ic:n, redref- 
fed the wrongs they had done the cities, and diunidVd the 
amballadors, well fatisfied with the manner in which their 
remonftranccs had been received. Soon after, to prevent 
fuch dilordcrs for the future, they pafled a decree, whicJi e^- 
preiTcd, that the cities fhould not furnilli the Roman matri- 
Ih ates with any thing more than what tlie fenate CKprefsIy 
appointed; wiiicli ordinance was publllhed in all tlie cities of 
Pcloponnefus. 

C. Popilius and Cn. Oefavius, who were charged with this 
comniiflion, went firft to Thebes, where they very nuicli 
praifed the citizens, and exhorted them to continue firm in 
their alliance with the Roman people. Proceeding after- 
wards to the other cities of Peloponnefus, they boafted every 
where of the lenity and moderation of the fenate, which they 
proved by their late decree in favour of the Greeks. They 
found great divifions in almoft all the cities, efpecially amonglt 
the ^tolians, occafioiied by two faftions wdiieh divided them, 
one for the Romans, and the other for the Macedonians. 
The aflembly of Achaia was not exempted from thefe divi- 
iion«; but the wifdom of the perfons of greateft authoritv pr?- 
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vented their confequcoccs. The advice of Archon, one of 
the principal perfons of the league, was to a£t. aecording to 
conjunftures, to leave no room for calumny to irritate either 
of the conten4jlng powers againft the republic; and Ito avoid 
the misfortunes into which thofe were fallen, who had not 
fufficiently comprehended the power of the Romans. This 
advice prevailed; and it wa&refolved, that Arclion flioukl be 
made chief magiftrate, and Polybius captain general of the 
horfe. 

About this time Attains having fomething to demand of 
the Achjean league^ eaufed the new magiftrate to be founded; 
who, determined in favour of the Romans and their allies* 
promifed that prince to fupport his fuit with all his power. 
The affair in queftion, was, to have a decree reverfed, by 
which it was ordained, that all the ftatues of king Eumenes 
fhould be removed from the public places. At the fir ft coun- 
cil that was held, the ambaffadors of Attains were introduced 
to the afl'embly, who demanded, that in confideration for the 
prince who fent them, Eumenes his brother fhould be reftored 
to the honours’ the republic had formerly decreed him. Ar- 
chon fupported this demand, but with great moderation. 
Polybius fpoke with more force, enlarged upon the merit and 
fcrvices of Eumenes, demonftrated the injuftice of the firft 
decree, and concluded, that it was proper to repeal it. The 
whole alTembly applauded his difeourfe, and it was refolved 
that Eumenes fhould be reftored to all his honours. 

It was at this rime Rome ^ fent Popilius to Antiochus Epi- 
phancs, to prevent his enterprifes againft Egypt, which we 
have mentioned before. 

The Macedonian war gave the Romans great employment, 

Marcius Philippus, one of the two confuls lately defied, 
was charged with it. 

Before he fet out, Perfeus had conceived the defign of tak- 
ing the advantage of the winter to make an expedition againft 
Illyria, which was the only province from whence Macedonia 
had reafon to fear irruptions during the king’s being employ- 
ed againft the Romans. This expedition fucceeded very hap- 
pily for him, and altnoll without any lofs on his fide. He be- 
gan with the fiege of Ufeana, which had fallen into the hands 
of the Romans, it is not known how, and took it, after a de- 
fence of fome duration. He afterwards made himfelf mafter 
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of all the ftrong places in the countryi the mod part of which 
had Roman garrifons in them^ and took a great number of 
prifoners. 

PtrfeuSi at the fame time, fent ambaflFadoifs to Gentiu:^ 
one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit the party 
of the Romans, and come over to him. Gentius was far 
from being averfe to it; but he obferved, that having neither 
munitions of war nor money, he was in no condition to de- 
clare againft the Romans; which was explaining himfelf 
fufRcicntly. Perfeus, who was avaricious, did not under* 
(land, or rather affedled not to underftand, his demand; and 
fent a fecond embafly to him, without mention of money; 
and received the fame anfwer. Polybius obferves, that this 
fear of expences, which denotes a little mean foul, and en* 
tirely difhonours a prince, made many of his enterprifes inif- 
carry, and that if he would have facri&ced certain fums, and 
thofe far from being confiderable, he might have engaged 
feveral republics and princes in his party. Can fuch a blind* 
ntfb be conceived in a rational creature ! Polybius confiders 
jc as a punifliment from the gods. 

Perfeus having led back his troops into Macedonia, made 
them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ftrong city of 
lia, above the gulph of Afnbracia. The people had given 
him hopes, that tliey would furrender it as foon as he ap- 
peared betore the walls; but the Romans prevented thena, 
and threw fuccours into the place. 

Early in the fpring the conful Marcius left Rome, and 
went to Theflaly, from whence, without loling time, he ad- 
vanced into Macedonia, fully aftured, that it was neceffary to 
attack Perfeus in the heart of his dominions. 

Upon the report ‘that the Roman army was ready to 
take the field, Archon, chief magiftratc of the. Achaeans, to 
juftify his country from the fufpicions and bad reports thac 
had been propagated againll it, advifed the Achseans to pafs 
a decree, by which it ihould be ordaiOed, that they (hould 
march an army into Theftaly, and (hare in all the dangers 
of the war with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, 
orders were given to Archon to raife troops, and to make all 
the neceffary preparations. It was afterwards refolved, that 
^mbaffadora ftould be fent to the conful, to acquaint him 
with the refolution of the republic, and to know from him 
where and when the Achaean army (houjd join him. Poly- 
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biu3, our hiftoriany with fome others, was charged with this 
embafly. They found the Romans had quitted Thcflaly, 
and were encamped in Perrhoebia, between Azora and Do- 
lichsea, greatFy perplexed about the rout it was ncceflary to 
take. They followed them for a favourable opportunity of 
fpeaking to the conful, ^nd fliared with him in all the dangers 
he ran in entering Macedonia. 

Perfeus, ‘ who did not know what rout the conful would 
take, had polled confiderable bodies of troops in two places, 
by which it was probable he would attempt to pafs. For 
himfelf, he encamped with the. reft of his army near Dium, 
marching and counter-marching without much defign. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, refolved to pafs the foreft 
that covered part of the country, called Odlolopha. He had 
incredible difficulties to furmoi^pt, the ways were fo fteep 
and imprafticable, and had felzed an eminence, by way of 
precaution, which favoured his palTage. From hence the 
enemy’s camp, which was not diftant above a thoufand paces, 
and all the country about Dium and Phila might be difeovered; 
which very much animated the foldiers, who had before their 
eyes opulent lands, where they hoped to enrich themfelves 
Hippias, whom the king had pofted to defend this pafs with 
a body of twelve thoufand men,* feeing the eminence polTelT- 
cd by a detachment of the Romans, marched to meet the 
conful, who advanced with his whole army, haralTed his 
troops for two days, and diftrelTed them very much by fre- 
quent attacks. Marcius was in great trouble, not being able 
either to advance with fafety, or retreat without fliartie, or even 
danger. He had no other choice to make but topurfuean under- 
taking with vigour, formed, perhaps, with too much boldnein 
and temerity, and which could not fucceed without a deter- 
mined pcrfeverancc, often crowned in the end with fuccefb. 
It is certain, that if the conful had to do with the ancient 
kings of Macedonia In the narrow defile, where his troops 
were pent up, he would mfaltibly have received a great blow. 
But Perfeus, inftead of fending frefh troops to fupport Hip- 
pias, the cries of whofe foldiers in battle he could hear in 
bis campi and of goin^ in perfon to attack the enemy, amuf- 
cd himfelf with making ufetefs excUrfions with his hprfe into 
the country about Dium, and by that negleA gave the Ror 
mans opportunity to extricate themfelvet from the bad affair 
in which they had embarked. 
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It was tiot without infinite pains they efFcfted thisj the 
horfes laden with the baggage finking under their loads, on 
jth'. declivity cf the mountain, and falling down at almofl 
every ftep they took. The elephants efpecialJy gave them 
great trouble: it was ncceflary to find fome new means for 
their defeent in fuch extremely fteep places. Having clear- 
ed the fnow on thefe defeents, they drove two beams into the 
earth at the lower part of the way, at the diftance of 
fonnething more than the breadth of an elephant from each 
other. Upon thofc beams they laid planks of thirty feet 
length, and formed a kind of bridge, which they covered 
with earth. At the end of the firft bridge, leaving fome in- 
terval, they crefted a fccond, then a third, and fo on, to as 
many of the fame kind as were necefiary. The elephant pafled 
from the firm ground to the bridge, and before he came to 
the end, they had contrived to lower the beams infenfibly 
that fupported it, and let him gently down with the bridge: he 
went on in that manner to the fe.ond, and all the relt. It 
is not eafy to exprefs the fatigues they underwent in this 
pafs, the foldicrs being often obliged to roll upon the ground, 
bccaufc it was impoffiblc for them to keep their legs. It 
was agreed, that with an handful of men the enemy might 
have entirely defeated the Roman army. At length, after in- 
finite difficulties and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found 
irlelf out of danger. 

* As the conful feemed then to have entirely overcome the 
greateft difficulty of his enterprife, Polybius thought this a 
proper time for prefenting Marcius with the decree of the 
Achajans, and to afTure him of their refolution to join him 
With all their forces, and to (hare with him in all the labours 
and dangers of this war; Marcius, after having thanked the 
Achaeans for their good-will in the kindeft terms, told them, 
they might fparc themfelvcs the trouble and expeiice that 
war would give them} that he would difpenfe with both; 
and that, in the prefent pollute of affairs, he had no occafion 
for the aid of the allies. After this difeourfe, Polybius’ col- 
leagues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius only continued in the Roman army till the con- 
ful, having received advice that Appius, furnamed Cento, 
had demanded of the Achseans a body of five thoufand men 
to be fent him into Epirus, difpatched him home, with advice, 
not to fuffer his republic to furniih thofc troops, or engage 
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m cxpcnces entirely unnccefiary, as Applus had no reafon to 
demand that aid. It is difficult, fays the hiftorian, to dlf- 
cover the real motives that induced Marcius to talk in this 
manner. Was he for fparing the Achxans, or laying a fnare 
for him; or’did he intend to put it out of Appius’ power to 
undertake any thing? 

While the king wa$ bathing, he was informed of the ene- 
my’s approach. The news alarmed him terribly. Uncer- 
tain what choice to make, and changing every moment his 
refolution, he cried out, and lame^ated his being conquered 
without fighting. He recalled the two officers, to whom he 
had confided the defence of the pafies; fciit * the gilt fta- 
tucs at Dium on board his fleet, left they fl^ould fall into 
the hands of the Romans; gave orders that his treafurcs, 
laid up at Pella, fhould be thrown into the fea, and all his 
gallies at Theflalonica burned. For himfelf, he returned to 
Pydna. 

The conful had brought the army to a place from whence 
it was impoflible to difengage himfelf without the enemy’s 
permiffion. There was no pafling for him, but by two fo- 
refts; by the one he might penetrate through the vallicb of 
Tempe into Theflaly, and by the other, beyond Dium, enter 
farthir into Macedonia; and both thefe important pofts were 
poflefled by ftrong garrifons for the king. So that if Per feus 
had only ftaid ten days without taking fright, it had been im-» 
poffible for the Romans to have entered Theflaly by Tempe-, 
and the confpl would have had no pafs for provifions to him. 
For the ways through Tempe are bordered by fuch vaft pre- 
cipices, that the eye could fcarcc fuftain the view of them 
without dazzling. The king’s troops guarded this pafs at foui 
feveral places, of which the laft was fo narrow, that ten men. 
well armed, could alone have defended the entrance. The. 
Romans therefore, not being able either to receive provlfion^s 
by the narrow paffes of Tempe, nor to get through them, 
xnuft have been obliged to regain the mountains, from 
whence they came down, which was become impradlicable, 
the enemy having poficlTed thcmfelvcs of the eminences. 
The only choice they had left, was to open their way through 
their enemies to Dium in Macedonia; which f would have 
been no lefs difficult, if the gods, fays Livy, had not deprived 

* Thefe were the^iUtues of the horfe fol Jlers killed in pafling the Granicus, 
which Alexander ha'd caufed to be made by Lyflppus, and to be let up m 
Dium. 
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Perfcus of prudence and counfel. For in making a fofse 
with intrcnchmcnts in a very narrow defile^ at the foot 
of mount Olympus, he would have abfolutcly (hut them out, 
and (lopped them (hort. But in the blindnefs, into which 
his fear had thrown the king, he neither faw, nor did, any 
thing of all the means in his power to fave hitnfelf, left all the 
paiTes of his kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge 
at Pydna with precipitation. 

The confui perceived aright, that he owed his fafety to the 
king's timidity and imprudence. He ordered the prastor 
Lucretius who was at LarilTa, to feize the polls bordering 
upon Tempe which Perfeus had abandoned, to fccute a re- 
treat in cafe of accident-, and Cent Popilius to take a view of 
the paiTes in the way to Dium. When he was informed that 
the ways were open and unguarded, he marched thither in 
two days, and encamped his army near the temple of Jupi- 
ter, in the neighbourhood, to prevent its being plundered. 
Having entered the city, which was full of magnificent 
buildings, and well fortified, he was exceedingly furprifed, 
that the king had abandoned it fo eafily. He continued his 
march, and made himfelf mafter of fevcral places, almoft 
without any refiftance. But the farther he advanced, the 
lefs provifions he found, and the more the dearth increafed; 
which obliged him to return to Dium. He was alfo reduced 
to quit that city, and retire to Phila, where the praetor Lu- 
cretius had informed him he might find provifions in abun- 
dance. His quitting Dium fuggefted to Perfeus, that it 
was now time to recover by his courage, what he had loft by 
his fear. He rcpoirelTed himfelf therefore of that city, and 
foon repaired its ruins. Popilius, on his fide, befieged and 
took Heraclea, which was only a quarter of a league diftant 
from Phila. 

Perfeus, having recovered his fright, and refumed fplrit, 
would have been very glad that his orders to throw his trea- 
fures at Pella into the fca, and burn all his (hips at TheiTalo- 
nica^ had not been executed. Andronicus, to whom he had 
given the latter order, had delayed obeying it, to give time 
for the repentance which might foon foUow that command, 
as indeed it happened. Niciaa, lefs aware, had thrown all the 
money he found at Pella into the fea. But his fault was foon 
repaired by divers, who brought up almoft the whole money 
from the bottom of the fca. To reward their ferviccs, the 
king caufed them all to be put to death fecretly, as he did 
Andronicus and Nicias j fo much was he albamcd of th<j abjcfl 
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terror to which he had abandoned himfelf, that he could not 
bear to have any witnefles or traces of it in being. 

Several expeditions pafTed on both Tides by Tea and landj 
which were neither of much confqquence or importance. 
When Polybius “ returned from his embafly into Pelopon- 
nefuS) Appius' letter, in which he demanded five thoufand 
men, had been received there. Some time after, the council 
aflembicd at Sicyon, to deliberate upon that affair, gave Poly- 
bi.us great perplexity. Not to execute the order he received 
from Marcius, had been an inexcufable fault. On the other 
fide, it was dangerous to refufe the Romans the troops they 
might have o^cafion for, of which the Achxans were in no 
want. To extricate themfelves in fo delicate a conjuncture^ 
they had rccourfe to the decree of the Roman fenatc, that 
prohibited their having any regard to the letters of the gene- 
rals, unicfs an order of the fenatc was annexed to them, which 
Appius had not fent with his. It was his opinion, therefore, 
that before any thing was fent to Appius, it was neceflaiy to 
inform the conful of his demand, and to wait for his clecifion 
upon it. By that means Polybius faved the Achxans the fum 
of an hundred and twenty thoufand crowns at leaft. 

in the mean time* arrived ambaffadors at Rome, from 
Prufias, king of Bithynia, and alfo from the Rhodians, in fa- 
vour of Perfeus, The former expreffed themfelves very mo- 
deftly, declaring that Prufias had conftantly adhered to the 
Roman party, and ftiould continue to do fo during the war; 
but that, having promifed Perfeus to employ his good offices 
fgir him with the'Romans, in order to obtain a peace, he Je- 
fired, if it were poffible, that they would grant him that fa- 
vour, and make fuch ufc of his mediation as they ftiould think 
convenient. The language of tlie Rhodians was very dificr- 
ent. After haying fet forth, in a lofty ftyle, the fervices they 
had done the Roman people, and aferibed to themfelves the 
greateft ftiarc in the viftories they had obtained, and efpccially 
in that over Antiochus, they added 5 That whilft the peace 
fiibfifted between the Macedonians and Romans, they had ne- 
gotiated a treaty of alliance with Perfeus; that they had fuf- 
pended it againft their will, and without any fubjedt of com- 
plaint on the king’s part, becaufe it had pleafed the Romans 
to engage them on their fide; that for three years, which this 
war had continued, they, had fuftered many inconveniences 
from it; that their trade by iea being interrupted, the. ifland 
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found itfelf in great llraits, from the reduclion of its revenues, 
and other advantages arifing from commerce; that being no 
longer able to fupport fuch confiderable loifes, they had lent 
ambalTadors into Macedonia to king Perfeus, to inform him 
that the Rhodians thought it neceffary that he lliould make 
peace with the Romans, and that they were alfo fent to Rome 
to make the fame declaration; that if cither of the parties re- 
fiifed to come into fo reafonable a propofal, the Rhodians 
lliould know what they had to do. 

It is eafy to judge in what manner fo vain and prefumptu- 
ous a difeourfe was received. Some hlftorians tell us, all the 
aiifwer that was given to it was, to order a decree of the ft- 
nate, whereby the Carians and Lycians were declared free, to 
be read in their prefence^ This was touching them to the 
quick, and mortifying them in the moft fenfible part; for 
they pretended to an authority over both thofe people, O- 
thers fay, the fenate anfwcred in few words: that the difpofi- 
tion of the Rhodians and their fecret intrigues with Perfeus, 
had been long known at Rome. That when the Roman peo- 
ple fliould have conquered him, of which they expelled ad- 
vice every day, they fliould know in their turn what they had 
to do, and fliould then treat their allies according to their rc- 
fpccSlive merits. They made the ambalTadors, however, the 
ufual prefen ts. 

The conful Q^Marcius’ letter was then read, in which he 
gave an account of the manner he had entered Macedonia, 
after having fuflered incredible difficulties in paffing a very 
narrow defile. He added, that by the wife precaution of the 
jirxtor, he had fufficient provifions for the whole winter; 
having received from the Epirots twenty thoufand meafures 
of wheat, and ten thoufand of barley, for which it was nccef- 
fciry to pay their ambalTadors then at Rome: that it was alfo 
necefiary to fend him clothes for the foldiers; that lie want- 
ed two hundred horfes, cfpecially from Numidia, becaufo 
rliere were none of that kind in the country where he was. 
All thefe articles were exa^lly and immediately executed. 

After this, they gave audience to Oiitfimus, a Macedonian 
nobleman. He had always advifed the king to obferve the 
peace; and putting him in mind thvit his father Philip, to the 
lafl day of his life, had caufed his treaty with the Romans to 
be conllantly read to him twice every day, he had admoni di- 
ed him to do as much, if not with the fame regularity, at leaft 
Irom time to time. Not being able to difluade him from the 
war, he had begun by withdrawing himfclf frem hU councih., 
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under different pretexts, that be might not be witnefs to the 
fefblutions taken in them, ^vhich he could not approve. At 
length,^ feeing himfelf become fufpefted, and tacitly confider- 
ed as a traitor, he had taken ref^uge amongft the Romans, 
and had been of great fervice to the conful. Having made 
this relation to the fenate, they gave him a very favourable 
reception, and provided tnagnificently for his fubhflence. 


SECTION IV. 


EMILIUS* CELEBRATED VICTORY NEAR THE CITY OF PYDNA. 

PERSEUS TAKEN PRISONER WITH ALL HIS CHILDREN. 

TL HE time for the comitia or the affemblies, to eleft con- 
fuls at Rome, approaching, all the world were anxious to 
know upon whom fo important a choice would fall, and 
nothing elfe was talked of in all converfations. They were 
not fatisfied with the confuls, who had been employed for 
three years againft Perfeus, and had very ill fuflained the 
honour of the Roman name. They called to mind the fa- 
mous viftorics formerly obtained againft his father Philip, 
who had been obliged to fue for peace; againft Antiochus, 
who was driven beyond mount Taurus, and forced to pay a 
great tribute; and what was ftill more confiderable, againft 
Hannibal, the greateft general that had ever appeared as their 
cnemy^ or perhaps in the world, whom they had reduced to 
quit Italy, after 'a war of more than fixteen years continuance, 
and conquered in his own country, almoft under the very 
walls of Carthage. The formidable preparations of Perfeus, 
and fome advantages gained by him in the former campaigns, 
augmented the apprehenfion of the Romans. They plainly 
diftinguilhed, that it was no time to confer the command of 
the armies by fa£lion or favour, and that it was neceffary to 
choofe a general for his wifdom, vajour, and experience; in a 
word, one capable of prefiding in (b important a war as that 
now upon their hands. 

All the world caft their eyes upon Paulus Aimilius. Tliere 
are times when diftinguifhed merit unites the voices of the 
public; and nothing is more affefting than fuch a judgment, 
founded upon the knowledge of a man’s pad fervices, the ar- 
my’s opinion of his capacity, and the date’s prclling occafKJii 
for his valour and conduft. Paulus Aimilius was near fixry 
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years old; but age, without impairing his faculties in the lead, 
had rather improved them with maturity of wifdom and judg- 
ment; more neceffary in a general than even valour and bra- 
very. He had been conful thirteen years before, and had ac- 
quired the general efteem during his adminidration. But the 
people repaid his fcryices with ingratitude, having rcftifcd to 
raife him again to the fame dignity, though he had folicited it 
with fufTicient ardour. For fevcral years he had led a private 
and retired life, folely employed in the education of his chil- 
dren, in which no father ever fucceeded better, nor was more 
glorioufly rewarded for his care. All Ms relations, all his 
f^riends, made inftances to him to comply with the people’s 
wiflics, in taking upon him the confulfhip: but believing him- 
felf no longer capable of commanding, he avoided appearing 
in public, kept himfelf at home, and fhunned honours with as 
much folicituile as others generally purfue them. However, 
when he faw the people aflemble every morning in crowds 
before his door*, that they fummoned him to the forum, and 
exclaimed highly againft his obftinate refufal to ferve his 
country, he gave in at lad to their remonftrances, and ap- 
pearing amongll thofe who afpired to that dignity, he feemed 
kfs to receive the command of the army, than to give the 
people the alTurance of an approaching and complete vidlory. 
The confulfliip was conferred upon him unanimoufly, and, 
according to Plutarch, the command of the army in Macedo- 
nia decreed to him in preference to his colleague, though Livy 
fjys it fell to him by lot. 

It is faid, that the day he was elcfted general in the war 
againft Perfeus, at his return home, attended by all the peo- 
ple, v'ho follow ed to do him honour, he found his daughter 
Tertia, at that time a little infant, ^ wdio, on feeing him, fell a 
crying bittcily. He embraced, and alked her the caufe of 
her tears. Tcrtia hugging him with her little arms, “ You 

do not know then,” faid Ihe, that our Perfeus is dead, 

pappa.” She fpoke of a little dog flie hac^ brought up, cal- 
led Perfeus. And at a very good time, my dear child,” 
faid Paulus -^inilius, ftruck wdth the w'ord, “ 1 accept this 
« omen with joy.” The ancients carried their fuperftilion 
upon this kind of fortuitous circumftanccs very high. 

The manner •* in which Paulus atlmilius prepared for the 
war he was charged with, gave room to judge of the fuccefs 
to be expected from it. He demanded, firlt, that commif- 
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Goners fliould be fcnt into Macedonia to itifpcft the army and 
fleet, and to make their report, after an cxaft inquiry, of the 
number of troops which were ncccffary to be added both by 
fea and land. They were alfo to inform thcmfdves, as near 
as poffible, of the number, of the king’s forces*, where they 
and the Romans adfually lay; if the latter were aftually en- 
camped in the foreifs, or had entirely pafled them, and were 
arrived in the plain; upon which of the allies they might rely 
with certainty, which of them were dubious and wavering; 
and who they might regard as declared enemies; for how 
long time they had provifions, and from whence they might 
be fupplied with them cither by land or water; what had paf- 
fed during the laft campaign, either in the army by land, or 
in the fleet. As an able and experienced general, he thought 
it neceflary to be fully apprifed in all thefe circumftanccs ; 
convin(:ed that the plan of the campaign, upon which he was 
about to enter, could not be formed, nor its operations con- 
certed, without a perfeft knowledge of them. The fenate 
approved thefe wife mcafurcs very much, and appointed com- 
miflioners, with the approbation of Paulus ASmilius, who fet 
out two days after. 

During *their abfcnce, audience was given the ambafladors 
from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of Egypt, who 
brought complaints to Rome of the unjuft enterprifes of An- 
tiochus, king of Syria; which have been before related. 

The commiflioners had made good ufe of their time. U- 
]pon their return- they reported, that Marcius^had forced the 
pafles of Macedonia, to get eni ranee into the country, but 
with more danger than utility: that the king was advanced 
into Pieria, and in ailual pofleflion of it: that the two camps 
were very near each other, being feparated only by the river 
Enipaeus; that the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman 
army was neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, nor to 
force his lines; that, to the other inconveniences, a very fe- 
vere winter had happened, from which they could not but 
fuffer exceedingly in a mountainous country, and be entirely 
prevented from aAing; and, that they had only provifions for 
fix days: that the army of the Macedonians was fuppofed to 
amount to thirty thoufand men: that if Appius Claudius had 
been fufficiently ftrong in the neighbourhood of Lychnidus in 
Illyria, he might have afled with good effeft again ft king 
Gentius; but that Claudius and his troops were adlually in 
great danger, unlfefs a confiderablc reinforcement were imme- 
diately fent him, or he ordered direAly to quit the poft he 
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was in. That after having vifited the camp, they had repair- 
ed to the fleet: that they had been told, that part of the crev^s 
were dead of difeafes*, that the reft of the allies, efpecially 
thofe of Sicily, were returned home; and that the fleet was 
entirely in want of fcamen arid foldiers: that thofe who re- 
mained, had not received their pay, and had no clothes: 
that Eumenes and his fleet, after having juft fhown thcmfelves, 
difappeared immediately, without any vifible caufe; and that 
it feemed his inclinations neither could nor ought to be relied 
on: but that, as for his brother Attalus, his good-will was 
not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of the commiflTi oners, after Paulus jEml 
lius had given his, opinion, the fenate decreed, that he ftiouid 
fet forward without lofs of time for Macedonia, with the pr^e- 
tor Cn. Oftavius, who had the command of the fleet, and L. 
Anicius, another proetor, who was to fuccecd Ap. Claudius, 
in his port near Lychnidus in Illyria. The number of troops 
each of them was to command, was regulated in the following 
manner. 

The troops of which the army of Paulus iEmilius confifted, 
amounted to twenty-live thoufand eight hundred men; that 
is, of tw^o Roman legions, each compofed of fix tho^ifand foot 
and three hundred horfe; as many of the infantry of the Ita- 
lian allies, and twice the number of horfe. He had befidts 
fix hundred horfe raifed in Gallia Cifalpina, and fome auxili- 
ary troops from the allies of Greece and Afia. The whole, 
in all probability, did not amount to thirty thoufand meii. 
The praetor Anicius had alfo two legions; but they confifted 
of only five thoufand foot, and three hundred hor|e each; 
which, with ten thoufand of the Italian allies, and eight hun- 
dred horfe, compofed the army under him of iwenty-onc 
thoufand two hundred men. The troops that fcrvtd on 
board the fleet were live thoufand men. "J'hefe tliree bodies 
together, made fifty-fix thoufand tw^o hundred men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this year 
in Macedonia, feemed of the laft confeqUtnce, all precautions 
were taken that might conduce to the fuccefs of it. The 
conful and people had the choice of the tribunes who were 
to ferve in it, and commanded each in his turn an entire le- 
gion. It was decreed, that none fhould be eledlcd into this 
employment, but fuch as had already ferved, and Paulus 
j^^milius w^as left at liberty to chufe out of all the tribunes 
fuch as he approved for his army: he had twelve for the t'^^o 
legions. 
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It muft be allowed the Romans afted with great wifdom 
upon this occafion. They had, as we have feen, unanimoufly 
chofen conful and general, the perfon amongft them who was 
indifputably the greateft captain of his time. They had re- 
folved that no officers fliould be raifed to the port ot tribune, 
but fuch as were diftinguiffied by their merit, experience, and 
capacity inflanced in real fervice; advantages that are not aU 
ways the effefl: of birth or feniority ; to which, indeed, the 
Romans paid little or no regard. They did more; by a par- 
ticular exception, compatible with republican government, 
Paulus ^milius was left at entire liberty to choofe fuch of 
the tribunes as he thought fit, well knowing the great impor- 
tance of a perfedl union between the general and the officers 
who ferve under him, in order to the exaft and punftual execu- 
tion of the commands of the former, who is in a manner the 
foul of the army, and ought to direft all its motions, which 
cannot be done without the befl: underftanding between 
them, founded in a paffion for the public good, with which 
neither intereft, jealouly, nor ambition, are capable of inter- 
fering. 

After all thefe regulations were made, the conful Paulus 
/Tmilius repaired from the fenate to the aflembly of the peo- 
ple, to wliom he fpoke in this manner: You feem to me, 

Romans, to have exprefled more joy when Macedonia fell 
to my lot, than when I was elc£lcci conful, or entered upon 
“ that office; and to me your joy feemed to be occafioned by 
the hopes you conceived, that I ffiould put an end, worthy 
of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman people, to a 
war, which, in your opinion, has already been of too long 
continfiance. I have rtafon to believe, that the fame gods 
who have occafioned Macedonia to fall to my lot, will alfo 
aiiiit me with thdr proteftion in condufting and terminat- 
iiig this war fuccefsfully: but of this I may venture to af- 
fure you, that I fliall do my utmofi not to fall ffiort of your 
cxpeGations. The fenate has wifely regulated every thing 
necciTary in the expedition I am charged with; and, as 1 
<< am ordered to fet out immediately, I fliall make no delay, 
“ and ki>ow that my colleague, C. Licinius, out of his great 
aeal for the public fcrvice, will raife and marefi off the 
troops appointed for me, with as much ardour and expe- 
« dition, as if they were for himfelf. I fhall take care to re- 
mit to you, as well as to the fenate, an exaft account of 

♦ It wa*; a received opinion in all ages and nations, that the divinity prefides 
chance. 
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« all that pafles; and you may rely upon the certainty and 
truth of my letters; but I beg of you, as a great favour^ 
that you will not give credit to, nor lay any weight out oi 
« credulity upon the light reports, which are frequently fprcad 
« abroad without any author. I perceive well, that in this 
** war, more than any other, whatever vefolutihn people may 
form to obviate thefe rumours, they will not fail to make 
imprcflion, and infpire 1 know not what difeouragement. 
There are thofe, who in company, and even at table, com- 
mand armies, make difpofitions, and preferibe all the opc- 
rations of the campaign. They know better than v^e where 
we fliould encamp, and what ports it is necefTary for us to 
“ feize; at what time, and by what defile, we ought to 
enter Macedonia i where it is proper to have magazines; 
from whence, either by fea or land, we are to bring provi- 
fions; when we are to fight the enemy, and when lie ftill. 
They not only preferibe what is beft to do, but for deviat- 
ing'ever fo little from their plans, they make it a crime in 
their conful, and cite him btforc their tribunal. Hut know, 
Romans, this is of very bad crtc£l with your generals. All 
“ have not the refolution and conftancy of Fabius, to defpire 
impertinent reports. He could chufe rather to furter the 
people, upon fuch unhappy rumours, to invade his autliorily, 
« than to ruin affairs, in order to preferve their opinion, and an 
«« empty name. I am far from believing, that generals ftand. 
in no need of advice: I think, on the contrary, that whoever 
would conduct every thing alone, upon his own opinion, 
«« and without counfcl, fhows more prefumption than pru- 
dence. But fome may afk, how then fhali we act reafon- 
ably? In not fuffering any peifons to obtrude their advice 
upon your generals, but fuch as are, in the firft place, 
«« verfed in the art of war, and have learned from experience 
what it is to command; and, in the fecond, who are upon 
‘‘ the fpot, who know the enemy, are witnefles in pci fan to 
all that pafles, and fliares viith us in all ilangcrs. If there 
be any one who conceives himfelf capable of afiifting me 
with his counfeh in the war you have cliarged me with, 
** let him not refufe to do the republic that fcrvice, but 
Jet him go with me into Macedonia; fliips, horfes, tents, 
“ provifions, fliall all be fupplled him at my charge. But if 
he will not take fo much trouble, and piefcrs tlie tranquil- 
** lity of the city to the dangers and fatigues of the field, kt 
him not take upon him to liold the helm, and continue i^'le 
in the port. The city of itfelf fupplics fulficient matter 
of difeourfe on other fubje<!rts; but as for thefe, let it he 
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« filcnt upon them, and know, that wc ftiall pay no regard 

to any counlcls, but fuch as fliall be given us in the camp 
« itfelf.*' 

This dlfcourfe of Panlus ^milius, which abounds with rea- 
fon and good fenfc, fliows that men are the fame in all ages 
of the world. People have an incredible itch for examining, 
criticifing, and condemning the condutl of generals, and do 
not obferve, that doing fo is a manifel^ contradidlion to rea- 
{on and jufticc; to reafoni for what can be more abfurd and 
ridiculous, than to fee perfons, without any knowledge or ex- 
perience in war, fet themfelves up for cenfors of the mod able 
generals, and pronounce with a magifterial air upon their ac- 
tions? To juftice; for the nloft experienced can make no cer- 
tain judgment without being upon the fpotr the leaft circum- 
ftance of time, place, difpofition of the troops, fecrct orders 
not divulged, being capable of making an abfolute change in 
the general rules of condu<fl:. But we mud not expect to fee 
a failing reformed, that has its fource in the curiofity and va- 
nity of human nature; and generals would do wifely, after 
the example of Paul us iEmilius, to defpife thefe city-reports, 
and crude opinions of idle people, who have nothing elfe to do, 
and have generally as little judgment as bufinefs. 

Paulus Almilius, ^ after having difcharged, according to 
cudom, the duties of religion, fet out for Macedonia, with 
the praetor Cn. Octavius, to whom the command of the fleet 
had been allotted. 

Whild they wxre employed In niaking preparations for the 
war at Rome, Perfetis, on his fide, had not been afteep. The 
fear of the approaching danger which threatened him having 
at length got the better of his avarice, he agreed to give Gen- 
tins, king of Illyria, three hundred talents in money, that it>, 
three hundred thoufand crowiiB, and purchafed his^ alliance 
at that price. 

He fent ambafladors at the fame time to Rhodes, convin- 
ced, that if that iftand, very powerful at that time by fea, 
ihoiild embrace his party, Rome would be very much embar- 
rafled- He fent deputies alfo to Eumenes and Antiochus, 
tvro very ix>rent kings, and capable of giving him great aid. 
Perfeus did wifdy in having recourfe to thefe ineafurcs, and 
in endeavouring to ftrengthen himfelf by fuch fupports; but 
he entered upon them too late. He ought to have begun by 
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taking thofe fteps, and to have made them the firft founda- 
tions of his enterprife. He did not think of putting thofe re- 
mote powers in motion, till he was reduced almofl to extre- 
mity, and his affairs next to abfolutely defperate. It was ra- 
ther calling in fpeaators and affociates of his ruin, than aids 
and fupports. i’he irjlruaions which he gave his ambafl'a- 
dors were very folid and perfuafive, as we are about to fee; 
but he fliould have made ufe of them three years Iboner, and 
liave waited their event, before he embarked, almoft alone, in 
the war againft fo powerful a people, with fo many refourccs 
in cafe of misfortune. 

The ambaffadors had the fame inftruaions for both thofe 
kings. They reprefented to them, that there was a natural 
enmity between republics and monarchies. I'hat the Ro- 
man people attacked the kings one after another, and what 
added extremely to the indignity, that they employed the for- 
ces of the king’s themfelvcs to ruin them one after another. 
That they had cruflied his father by the affiftance of Alta I us; 
that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in fome meafure, by that of 
his father Philip, Antiochus had been fubjeaed, and that at 
prefent they had armed Eumenes and Prulias againft himfelf. 
That after the kingdom of Macedonia ftiould be dtftroyed, 
Aha would be the next to experience the fame fate*, of which 
they had already ufurped a part, under the fpecious colour of 
re-cftablifliing the cities In their ancient liberty; and that Sy- 
ria’s turn would foon follow. That they had already begun 
to prefer Prufias to Eumenes by particular diflinaions ef 
honour, and had deprived Antiochus of the fruits of his vic- 
tories in Egypt. Perfeus requefted of them, either to incline 
the Romans to give Macedonia peace; or, if tlicy perfcAcred 
in the unjuft defign of continuing the war, to regard tiiem as 
the common enemy of all kings. The ambaffadors treated 
with Antiochus openly, and without any referve. 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage with the 
pretext of ranfoiniiig prifoners, and treated only in fccret up- 
on the real caufe of it. There had palled already feveral con - 
ferences, at different times and places, upon the fame fubject, 
which had begun to render that prince very much fufpeaed 
by the Romans. It was not becaufe Eumenes dcfircd at bot- 
tom that Perfeus fliould be viaorious againft the Romans, 
the enormous power he would then have had, w ould have 
given him umbrage, and highly alarmed his jealoufy; neithei 
was he more willing to declare 'openly againft, or to mako 
war upon him. But, im hopes to fee the two parties cquallr 
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inclined to peace; Perfeus, from his fear of the misfortunes 
which might befall him; the RomanSi from being weary of a 
war fpun out to too 'great a length; he d^fired to become the 
mediator of a peace between them, and to make Perfeus pur*, 
chafe his mediation, or at lead his inaftion and neutrality, at a 
high price. That was already agreed upon, and was fifteen 
hundred talents, fifteen hundred thoufand crowns. The only 
difference that remained, was in fettling the time for the pay- 
ment of that fum. Perfeus was for waiting till the fervicc 
took effect, and in the mean time offered to depofitc the 
money in Samothracia. Eumenes did not believe himfelf fc- 
cure in that, becaufe Samothracia depended on Perfeus, *and 
therefore he infifted upon immediate payment of part of the 
money. This broke up the treaty. 

He failed likewife in another negotiation, which might 
have been no lefs in his favour. He had caufed a body of 
Gauls to come from the other fide of the Danube, confiding 
of ten thoufand horfe and as many foot, and had agreed to 
give ten pieces of gold to each horfcman, five to the infantry, 
and a thoufand to their captains. I have obferved above, that 
thefe Gauls had taken the name of Badarnje. When he re- 
ceived advice that they were arrived upon the frontiers of his 
dominions, he went to meet them with half his troops, and 
gave orders, that. in towns and villages, through which they 
were topafs, great quantities of corn, wine, and cattle, fhould 
be provided for them; he had prefents for their principal offi- 
cers, of horfeSj^arms, anti habits; to thefe he added fome mo- 
ney, which was to be didributed amongd a fmall number; he 
imagined to gain the multitude by this bait. The king halted 
near the river Axius, where he encamped with his troops. 
He deputed Antigonus, one of the Macedonian lords, to the 
Gauls, who were about thirty leagues didant from him. An- 
tigenus was adoniflied when he faw men of prodigious da- 
ture, Ikilful in all the cxercifes of the body, and in handling 
their arms; and haughty and audacious in their language, 
which abounded with menaces and bravadoes. He fet off, in 
the bed terms, the orders his mader had given for their good 
reception wherever they palled, and the prefents he had pre- 
pared for them ; after which he invited them to advance to a 
certain place he mentioned, and to fend their principal officers 
to the king. The Gauls were not a people to be paid with 
words. Clondicus, the general and king of thefe ftrangets, 
came direct ly ^to the point; and alked, whether he had 
brought the fum agreed on. As no anfwcr was given to^that 
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<jueftion> << Go,” faid he, and let your prince know, ilut 
« till he fends the hoftages and fums agreed on, the Cauls , 
« will not ftir from hence. The king, upon the return ct 
his deputy, alTembled his council. He forefaw what they 
would advife; but as he was a much better guardian of his 
money than of his kingdom, to difguife his avarice, he enlar- 
ged a great deal upon the perfidy and ferocity of the Gauls, 
adding, that it would be dangerous to give fuch numbers or 
them entrance into Macedonia, from which every thing was 
to be feared, and that five thoufand horfc would fulRcc for 
him. Every body perceived that his foie apprehenfion was 
for his money i but nobody dared to contradict: him. Anti- 
gonus returned to the 'Gauls, and told them his mafier ha<l 
occafion for no more than five thoufand horfe. Upon which 
they raifed an univerfal cry and murmur againib Perfeu*., 
who had made them come fo far to infult them fo gvofsly. 
Clondicus having alked Antigen us again, whetlier iie had 
brought the money for the five thoufand horfe; as the deputy 
fought evafions,** and gave no direct anfwers, the Gauls grew 
furious, and w^ere jult going to cut him in pieces, as he vio- 
lently apprehended. However, they had a regard to his 
quality of deputy, and difmifled him without any ill treatmen: 
to his perfon. The Gauls inarched away iniinediarcly, rc- 
fumed their rout to tliC Danube, and plundered Thrace in 
their way home. 

Perfeus, with fo confidcrable a reinforcement, miglit have 
given the Romans great trouble. He could have detached 
thofe Gauls into Thefialy, where they might have plundered 
the country, and taken ^hc ftrongeft places. By that means, 
remaining quiet about the river Enipieus, he might have put 
it out of the power of the Romans either to have penetrated 
into Macedonia, of which he might have barred the entrance 
with his troops, or to have fubfiited any longer in tl:e coun- 
try, becaufe they could have brought no provihons as before 
from Thefialy, which would have been entirely laid wafte. 
The avarice, by w'hich he was governed, prevented his mak- 
ing any ufc of fo great an advantage. 

The fame vice made him lofe another of the fame nature. 
Urged by the condition of his affairs, and the extreme danger 
that threatened him, he had at length confented to give Gcn- 
tius the three hundred talents he had demanded above a year, 
for raifing troops, and fitting out a fleet. Pantauchus had 
negotiated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and had 
l)egun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents^ ten thoufand 
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crowns, in part of the fum promifed him. Gentius difpatch- 
cd his ambafladors, and M^itb them pcrfons he could confide 
in, to receive the money. ^ He direfled them alfo, when all 
fhouM be concluded, to join Perfeus' ambafladors, and to go 
with them to Rhodes, in order to bring that republic into an 
alliance with them. Pantauchus had reprefented to him, 
that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome would hot be able to 
make head againft the three powers united. Perfeus received 
thofe ambafladors with all poffible marks of diftin^lion. Af- 
ter the exchange of hoftages, and the taking of oaths on both 
fides, it only remained to deliver the three hundred talents. 
The ambafladors and agents of the Illyrian repaired to Pella, 
where the money was told down to them, and put into chefts, 
under the fea) of the ambaflTadors, to be conveyed into Illyria. 
Perfeus had given orders underhand to the perfons charged 
with this convoy, to'march flowly, and by fmall journeys, and 
when they arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia, to flop 
for his further orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, 
who had remained at the court of Illyria, itiade prefling in- 
ftatices to the king to declare againft the Romans by fome aft 
of hoftility. In the oiean while arrived ambafladors from the 
Romans, to negotiate an alliance with Gentius. He had al- 
ready received ten talents by way of earnell, and advice that 
the whole fum was upon the road. Upon the repeated foil- 
citations of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human and 
divine, he caufed the two ambafladors to be imprifoned, un- 
der pretence that they were fpies. As foon as Perfeus had 
received this news, believing him fufficiently and irretrievably 
engaged againft the Romans by fo glaring an aft, he recalled 
thofe who carried the three hundred talents; congratulating 
himfelf in fccret, upon the good fuccefs of his perfidy, and 
his great dexterity in faving his money. But he did not fee 
that he only kept it in referve for the viftor; whereas he 
ouj^ht to have employed it in defending himfelf againft him, 
and to conquer him, according to the maxim of Philip and 
his fon Alexander, the moft illuftrious of his predeceflbrs, 
who ufed tq fay, « That viftory fhould be purchafed with 
money, and not money, faved at the expence of viftory.” 
The ambafladors of Perfeus and Gentius met with a fa- 
vourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was imparted to 
them, by which the republic had refolved to employ all their 
credit and power to oblige the two parties to make peace, acid 
to declare agalnll that which (hould refufo to accept propofals 
for an accommodation. 
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The Roman generals had each of them repaired Co their 
ports, in the beginning of the fpring; the conful to Macedo- 
nia, Oaavius to Orea with the fleet, and Anicius into 
Illyria. 

The fuccefs of the laft Av-as as rapid as fortunate. He was 
to carry on the war againft Gentius; and put an end to it 
before it was known at Rome that it was begun. Its duration 
was only of thirty days. Having treated Scorda, the capital 
of the country, which had furrendered to him, with great 
moderation, the other cities foon followed its example. Gen- 
ii us himfelf was reduced to come, and throw himfelf at Ani- 
cius’ feet to implore his mercyj confeffing, with tears in his 
eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in having abandoned the par- 
ty olF the Romans. The pr2etor treated him with humanity. 
His firft care was to take the two ambalFadors out of prifon. 
He fent one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome, to carry 
the news of his viclory, and fome days after caufed Gentius 
to be conduced thither, with his wife, children, brother, and 
the principal lords of the country. The fight of fuch iliul- 
trious prifoners very much augmented the people’s joy. Pub- 
lic thankfgivings were made to the gods, and the temples 
crowded with a vaft concourfe of perfons of all fexes and 
ages. 

When Paulus Aimilius approached the enemy, he found 
Perfeus encamped near the fca, at the foot of the mountain 
Olympus, in places which feemed iiiacceffible. He had the 
Enipaeus in front, whofe banks were very high; and on the 
fide where he lay, he had thrown up good intrenchments, 
M'ith towers from fpace to fpace, on which were placed ba- 
liftx, and other machines for difeharging darts and ftonc*^ 
upon the eijpmy, if they ventured to approach, Perfeus had 
fortified himfelf in fuch a manner, as made him believe liim- 
felf entirely fecurc, and gave him hopes to weaken, and at 
laft repulfe Paulus -^milius by length of time, and the diffi- 
culties he would find to fubfift his troops, and maintain his 
grounil, in a country already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adverfary he had to cope 
with. Paulus ^Emilius employed his thoughts folely in pre-^ 
paring every thing for a£lion, and was continually meditating 
expedients and meafures for executing fome enterprife with 
fuccefs. He began by eftablifhing an exaft and fevere dif* 
cipline in his army, which he found corrupted by the licenfe 
wherein it had been fuffered to live. He reformed feveral 
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things, as well with regard to the arms of the troops as the 
duty of fentinels. It had been a cuftom 'amongft the foldiers 
to criticife upon their general, to examine all his aftions a- 
mongft themfelves, to preferibe him conduft, and to explain 
upon what he (hould or fliould not do. He fpoke to them 
with refolution and dignity, He^ gave them to underftand, 
that fuch difeourfes did not become a foldier*, that he ought 
to make only three things his bufinefs; the care of his body, 
in order to render it robuft and adive; that of his arms, to 
keep them always clean and in good condition; and of his 
provifions *, that he might be always in a rcadinefs to march 
upon the firfl: notice; that for the reft, he ought to rely upon 
the goodnefs of the immortal gods, and the vigilance of his 
general. That for himfelf, he (hould omit nothing that 
might be neceflary to give them occafion to evidence their 
valour, and that they had only to take care to do their duty 
well, when the fignal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by this dif- 
courfe. The old foldiers declared, that they had never known 
their duty aright till that day. A furprifing change was im- 
mediately obferved in the camp. Nobody was idle in it. 
The foldiers were feen fliarpening their fwords, polifhlng 
their helmets, cuirafles, and fhields; praftifing an aftive mo- 
tion uncler their arms; whirling their javelins, and bran di filing 
their naked fwords; in fhort, forming and inuring themfelves 
in all military exercifes; fo that it was eafy to forefee, that 
upon the firft opportunity they fliould have of coming to 
blows with the enemy, they were determined to conquer or 
die. 

The camp was fituated very commodioufly, but wanted 
water, which was a great Inconvenience to the army. Paulus 
Ailmirms, whofe thoughts extended to every thing, feeing 
mount Olympus before him very high, and covered all over 
with trees extremely green and flourifliing, judged, from the 
quantity and quality of thofe trees, that there mull be fprings 
of water in the caverns of the mountain, and at the fame time 
ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits to be 
dug in the fand. The furface f w^as fcarce broke up, when 

• The Roman foldiers fometimes carried provifions for ten or twelve days. 

f YiJt deduct fumn^ arena erat, cum fcaturigenes turbidx prinio et tenues 
emicare, dcin liquidam multamquc fundere aquam, velut deum dono, coepc- 
runt. Aliquantuili ea quoque; res duci faniae ct audloritatis apud milites ad- 
jecet. Liv, 
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fprings of water were feen to run, muddy at firft, and in 
fmall quantities, but in a little while very dear, and in great 
abundance. This event, though natural, was looked upon by 
the foldiers as a fingular favour of the gods, who had taken 
Paulus ^milius under their proteftion ; and made him more 
beloved and refpedfed by them than before. 

When Perfeus faw what pafled in the Roman camp, the 
ardour of the foldiers, their adlive behaviour, and the various 
exercifes by which they prepared themfelvcs for combat, he 
began to be greatly difquicted, and perceived plainly, that he 
had no longer to deal with a Licinius and Hoftilius, or 
Marcius; and that the Roman army was entirely altered witli 
the general. He redoubled his attention and application on 
his fide, animated his foldiers, employed himfelf in forming 
them by diflerent exercifes, added new works to the old, and 
ufed all means to put his camp out of danger of infult. 

In the mean time came the news of the vidlory in Illyria, 
and of the taking the king with all his family. This caufed 
incredible joy in the Roman army, and excited amongft the 
foldiers an inexpreflible ardour to fignalize themfelves alfo on 
their fide. For it is common, when two armies adl in dif- 
ferent parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to tlie 
other, either in valour or glory. Perfeus, endeavoured at firft 
to fupprefs this news: but his care to cliflcmble it, only fcfved 
to make it more public and certain. The alarm was general 
amongft his troops, who apprehended the fame fate. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambafladors, who came 
to make the fame propofals to the aimy in regard to peace, 
that at Rome had fo highly offended the ferate. It is eafy to 
judge in what manner they were received in the camp. Some, 
in the height of their anger, were for having them clifmifled 
with infult. The conful thought, the beft way to exprefs his 
contempt for them, was to reply coldly, that he would giv^" 
them an anfwer in fifteen days. 

To fhow how little he made of the pacific mediation of the 
Rhodians, he affembled his council to deliberate upon the 
means of entering upon a£lion. It is probable, that the Ro- 
man army, which the year before had penetrated into Mace- 
donia, had quitted it, and returned into Theffaly; perhaps 
upon account of provifionsj for at preferit they confulted u^- 
on meafures for opening a paffage into Macedonia. So^e, 
and thofe the oldeft officers, were for attempting to force the 
enemy’s intrenchments upon the banks of the Enipa^us^. 

N n a 
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They obfcrvcd that the Macedonians, who the year before 
had been driven from higher and better fortified places, could 
not fuftain the charge of the Roman legions. Others were of 
Opinion, that Oftavius, with the fleet, Ihould go to Thelfa- 
lonica, and attack the fea-coafts, in order to oblige the king, 
by that diverfion, to detach part of his troops from the Eni- 
paeus, for the defence of his country, and thereby leave the 
paflage open. It is highly important for an able and experien- 
ced general to have it in his power to choofe what meafiires 
he plcafes. Paulus jEmilius nad quite different views. He 
faw that the Enipaeus, as well from its natural fituation, as 
tlie fortifications w hich had been added to it, was inacceflTi- 
ble. He knew befules, without mentioning the machines dii- 
pofed on all Tides, that the ^enemy’s troops were much more 
expert than hisovn m difcharging javelins and darts. To 
undertake the forcing of fuch impenetrable lines as thofe were, 
had been to expofe his troops to inevitable flaughter; and i 
good general fpares the blood of his loldicrs, becaufe he looks 
upon himfclf as their father, and believes it his duty to pre- 
ferve them as his childicn. He kept quiet therefore, for feme 
days, withou tmaking the leaft motion. Plutarch fays, that it 
was believed there never was an example ot two armies fo 
numerous, that lay fo long in the prefence of each other, in 
fuch profound peace, and fo perfefl a tranquillity. In any 
other times the foldiers would have murmured out of ardour 
and impatience; but Paulus ^milius had taught them to ac- 
quiefee in the cbnduft of their leader. 

At length, after diligent inquiry, and ufing all means for 
information, he was told by two Pcrrhoebian merchants, 
whofe prudence and fidelity he had experienced, that there 
was a way through Perrhoebla, which led to Pythium, a town 
Ctuated upon the brow of mount * Olympus* tint this way 
was not of difficult accefs, but was well guarded. Perfeus 
had fent thither a detachment of five thoufand men. He con- 
c-cived, that in caufing this poft to be attacked in the niglir, 
and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy might be beat 
out, and he take poflelfion of it. It was ncceflary, therefore, 
tp amufe the enemy, and to conceal his real defign. He fent 
for the praetor 0£taviu6, and having opened himfelf to him, 
he ordered him to go with his fleet to Heraclca, and to take 


* The perpendicular height of the mountain Olympu*’, where Pythium w 
fituated, was upwards of ten ftadia, or half a league 
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ten days provifions with him for a thoufand men; in order to 
make Perfeus believe, that he was going to ravage the fea- 
coalls. At the lame time he made his fon Fabius Maximus, 
then very young, with Scipio Nafica, the fon-in-law of Scipio 
Africanus, fet out: he gave them a detachment of five thou- 
fand chofen troops, and ordered them to march by the fea-fidc 
towards Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, according 
to what had been propofed in the council. When they ar- 
lived there, the praetor told them the conful’s orders. As 
Toon as it was night, quitting their rout by the fea-coaft, they 
advanced, without halting, towards Pythium, over the moun- 
tains and rocks, conduced by the two Perrhoebian guides. It 
had been concluded, that they fliould arrive there the third 
day before it was light. 

In tlie mean time Paulus ^miliusj to amufe the enemy, 
and prevent his having any other thoughts, the next day in 
the morning detached his light-armed troops, as if he inten- 
ded to attack the Macedonians. They came to a flight en- 
gagement in the courfe of the river itfelf, which was then very 
low. The banks on each fide, from the top to the bed cf 
the river, had a declivity of three hundred paces, and the 
Itreatn was a thoufand paces broad. The adlion pafled in 
the fight of the king and conful, who were each with his 
troops in the front of their camps. The conful caufed the 
retreat to be founded towards noon. The lofs wis almoft e- 
cjual on both fulcs. The next day the battle was renewed in 
the fame manner, and ahnoft at the fame hour; but it was 
w'armer, and continued longer. The Romans had not on- 
ly thofe upon their hands with whom they fought; the ene- 
my, from the tops of the towers upon the banks, poured 
clouds of darts and (tones upon them. The conful loft abun- 
<hince more people this day, and made them retire late. The 
third day Paulus .^milius lay (till, and leemed to defign to at- 
tempt a paflage near the fea. Perfeus did not fiifpecl in the 
Icaft the danger that threatened him. 

Scipio arrived in the night of the third Jay near Pythium. 
His troops were very much fatigued, for which reafon he 
made them reft themfelves the remainder of the night. Per- 
feus in the mean time was very quiet. Hut on a fudden a Cre- 
tan defertcr, who had goqe off Irom Scipio’s troops, roufed 
him from his fecurity, by lotting him know the compafs the 
Romans had taken to fiirprife him. 'fhe king, terrified with 
the news, detached immediately ten thoufand foreign foldicrs, 
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with two thoufand Macedonians, under the command of Mi- 
lo, and ordered them with all poflible diligence to take pof- 
fei&on of an eminence which the Romans had ftill to pafs, 
before they arrived at Pythium. He accordingly got thither 
before them. A very rude engagement enfued upon this 
eminence, and the vi£lory was for fome time in fufpence. 
But the king’s detachment at length gave way on all Tides, and 
were put to the rout. Scipio purfued them vigoroufly, and led 
his viflorious troops into the plain. 

When tbofe who fled came to the camp of Perfeus, they 
occafioned fo great a terror in it, that he immediately decamp- 
ed, and retired by his rear, feized with fear, and almoft in 
defpair. He held a great council, to deliberate upon proper 
nieafures. The queftion was, whether it was beft to halt un- 
der the walls of Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, or to di- 
vide his troops into his towns, fupply them well with provi- 
fions, and expeft the enemy there, who could not fubfift long 
in a country which he had taken care to lay wafte, and could 
furnifli neither forage for the horfe, nor provifions for the 
men. The latter refolution had great inconveniences, and ar- 
gued the prince reduced to the laft extremity, without either 
hope or refourcej not to mention the hatred he had drawn 
upon himfclf by ruining the country, which he had not only 
commanded, but executed in perfon. Whilft Perfeus, uncer- 
tain what to refolve, fluctuated in doubt; the principal offi- 
cers reprefented, to him, that his army was much fuperior to 
that of the R<5mans; that his troopis were determined to be- 
have well, having their wives and children to defend; that 
being himfelf witnefs of all their aftions, and fighting at their 
head, they would behave w^ith double ardour, and give proofs 
of their valour in emulation of each other. Thefe reafons re- 
animated the prince. He retired under the walls of Pydna, 
where he encamped, and prepared for a battle. He forgot 
nothing that might conduce to the advantage of his ground, 
affigned every one his poft, and gave all orders with great 
prefence of mind; refolved to attack the Romans as foon as 
they appeared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare level country, 
very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy armed foot in 
battle. Upon the right and left there were a ridge of little 
hills, which joining together, gave the light-armed foot, and 
the archers, a fecure retreat, and alfo a means to conceal their 
marching to furround the enemy, and to charge them in 
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flank. The whole front of the army was covered by two 
fmall rivers, which had not much water at that time, in con- 
fequence of the feafbn, for it was then about the end of fum- 
mer, but whofe fteep banks would give the Romans great 
trouble, and break tjicir ranks. 

Paulus -/Emilius being arrived at Pythium, and having join* 
eel Scipio’s detachment, marched down into the plain, and ad- 
\ meed in order of battle againft the enemy; keeping always 
on the fea-coaft, for the convenience of having provifions 
brought in barks from the Roman fleet. But when he came 
in view of the Macedonians, and had confidcred the good dif- 
pofition of their army, and the number of their troops, he 
halted to deliberate on what he had to do. The young offi- 
cers, full of ardour and impatience for the battle, advanced at 
the head of the troops, and came to him, to entreat him to 
give battle without any delay, bcipio, whofe boldnefs was 
incrcilfed by his lite luccefh upon mount Olympus, diftin- 
qurflied himfelf above all the rell by his earneltnefs, and the 
prefling inftancts he made He reprefented to him, that the 
generals, his prcdeceflors, Ind fufl^ered the enemy to efcape 
out of their hands by delays. That he was afraid Perfeus 
would fly in the night, and they Ihould be obliged to purfue 
liim, with great danger and difficulty, to the remoteft parts of 
his kingdom, in making the army take great compafles, 
through defiles and forefts, as had happened in the preceding 
years. He advifed him therefore, whilft the entmy was in 
the open field, to attack him immediately, and not to let flip 
fo fair an occafion of conquering him 

Formerly,” replied the conful to young Sripio, T 
thoiiglit IS you do now, and one d^y jou will think as I 
“ do. 1 (hall gue yau the rcafons of rr.y condudl anothci 
tiiru ; at preltnt, fatibfy yourfelf, and lely upon the dil 
“ cretion of an old general.” "^Ihe voung officer was filent, 
com meed that the conful hid good reafons for afling as he 
did. 

After having fpoken thus^ he commanded the troops, who 
were at the head of the army, in view of the enemy, to draw' 
up in battle, and to prefent a front, as 11 they intended tf' 
engage. ! hey were difpofed, according to the cuftom of the 
Romans, in three lines. At the fame time the pioneers, 
covered by thofe lines, were employed in forming a ramp. 
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As thpy were a great number, the work was foon completed. 

•The conful made the battalions file off gradually, beginning 
with the rear, wluch was neareft the workmen, and drew off 
the whole army into the intrcnchmcnts, without confufion, 
dlfordcr, or being perceived by the enemy. The king on his 
fide, feeing the Romans declined fighting, retired alfo into his 
camp. 

It was an inviolable * law amongft the Romans, though 
they were to ftay only one day and night in a place, to inclofe 
themfelves in a well fortified camp: by that means they pla- 
ced themfelves out of infult, and avoided all furprife. The 
foldiers looked upon this military abode as their cityj the in- 
trenchments ferved inftead of walls, and the tents, of houfes. 
In cafe of a battle, ifthe army were overcome, the camp ferv- 
ed for a retreat and refuge; and if vidlorioos, they found it a 
place of quiet and fecurity. 

The night being come, and the troops having taken their 
refrefliment, whilft they had no other thoughts than of going 
to reft, on a fudden the moon, which was then at full, and 
already very high, began to grow dark, and the light failing 
by little and , little, it changed its colour feveral times, and 
was at length totally eclipfed. A tribune, called C. Sulpitius 
Gallus, one of the principal officers of the army, having af- 
fcmbled the foldiers, with the confufs permiflion, had apprifed 
them of the eclipfc, and fhowed them the exafl: moment when 
it would begin, and how long it would continue. The Ro- 
man foldiers therefore were not aftonifhed at this accident; 
they only believed, that Sulpitius had more than human 
knowledge. But the whole camp of the Macedonians were 
feized with horror and dread; and it was whifpered through- 
out all the army, that this prodigy foretold the ruin of the 
king. 

The next day • Paulus .ZEmilius, who was a very religious 
obferver of all the ceremonies preferibed for the facrifices, or 
rather very fuperftitious, applied himfelf to offering oxen to 
Hercules. He facrificed twenty, one after another, without 
finding any favourable fign in the entrails of thofe vidlims. 
At length, at the one-and-twentieth he imagined he faw fuch 
as promifed him the viftory, if he only defended himfelf, 

* Majoris vrflri caAra munita portum ad oinnes cafus exerrirui ducebant ri- 
fe.— 'Patria altera cA tnilitaris ha:c fedcs, vallumquc pro moenibns et tciitonuin 
fuum cuique militi domus ac penates funt,— CaAra lunt vi^tori receptiicuii'ui) 
viifto perfugium. Liv. 1. xliv. n. 3 <y. 
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without attacking the enemy. At the fame time he vowed a 
facrifice to the fame god ot one hundred oxen, with public 
games. Having made an end of all thefe religious ceremo- 
nies, about nine in the morning he aflembled his council. 
He had heard complaints of his flownefs in attacking the ene- 
my. He defired therefore to give^ this aflembly an account 
of his condufl, efpecially out of regard for Seipio, to whom 
he had promifed it. The reafons for his not having given 
battle the day before, were: firft, becaufe the enemy’s army 
was much fuperior in number to his own, which he had been 
obliged to weaken confiderably, by the great detachment for 
the guard of the baggage. In the fecond place, would it have 
confided with prudence to engage troops entirely frefli with 
his, exhauded as they were by a long and painful march, by 
the exceflive weight of their arms, by the heat of the fun, 
with which they had been almod broiled, and by third, which 
gave them infupportable pain? In the lad place, he infided 
drongly on the indifpenfable neceffity a good general was un- 
der, not to fight till he had a well-intrenched camp behind 
him, which might, in cafe of accident, ferve the army for a 
retreat. He concluded his difeourfe with bidding them pre- 
pare for battle the fame day. 

We fee here f*, that there Is a wide difference between the 
duty of foldiers and fubaltern officers, and that of a general; 
the former have only to defire, and behave well in battle; 
but the general’s bufiiiefs is to forefee, weigh, and compare 
every thing, in order to choofe his meafurcs with mature de- 
liberation ; and by a wife delay of fome days, or even hours, 
he otten prefervts an army, which an iiiconfiderate precipita- 
tion might have expofed to ruin. 

Though the refolution for fighting had been taken on both 
fides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance that drew 011 
the battle, than the order of the generals, who were not very 
warm on either fide. Some Thracian foldiers charged a par 
ty of Romans in their return from foraging. Seven hundred 
Ligurians ran to affid thefe foragers. 'Fhe Macedonians 
caufed troops to advance to fupport the Thracians; the rein- 
forcenients on both Tides continually increaling, the battle at 
length became general. 

It is. a misfortune thatwe have loft the paflage of Polybius, 


f DevifA inter excrcitum d’lccfque munia. Militibus cupidineni pu^nandi 
conveiiire; ducei piovulendo, confultdiiJo, cundlatiout laipiu*! qurim tement-* s 
propelTe, I'acit. Hift. 1 . in c. 30. 
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and after him of Livy, which defcribes the order of this bat- 
tle: this puts it out of my power to give a juft idea of it, what 
Plutarch fays being quite different from the little which re- 
mains of it in Livy. 

In the beginning of the tharge the Macedonian plialanx 
diftinguifhcd themfclves from all the king’s troops in a par- 
tirular manner. Upon which Paulus ifclmilius advanced to 
the front ranks, and found, that the Macedonians, who form- 
ed the head of the phalanx, drove the points of their pikes in- 
to the fhields of his foldiers in fuch a manner, that the latter, 
whatever efforts they made, wxre unable to reach them with 
their fwordsj and he faw, at the fame time, that the w'holc 
front line of the enemies joined their bucklers, and prefentecl 
their pikes. This rampart of brafs, and foreft of pikes, im- 
penetrable to his legions, filled him with aftoiiiftimeiit and 
terror. He often fpoke afterwards of the imprefllon that 
dreadful fight made upon him, and what reafon it gave him 
to doubt of the fuccefs of the battle. But not to difeourage 
Ms troops, he concealed from them his anxiety, and appear- 
ing with a gay and ferene countenance, rode through all the 
r.vnks without helmet or cuirafs, animating them with his ex- 
preffions, and much more by his example. The general, 
more than fixty years of age, was ften cxpofing himfelf to 
danger and fatigue like a young officer. 

The Pdignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked the 
Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it w’ith tlicir 
otmoft endeavours, one of their officers took the enfign of his 
company, and toffed it into the mid ft of the enemy. The reft 
threw themfelvcs, in confequeiice, like defperate men, upon 
that battalion. Aftoniftiing aftions enfued on both fidcs, 
with a moft dreadful (laughter The Pelignicins eiidciivoured 
to cut the pikes of the Macedonians with thtir (word«, and 
to pufli them back with their bucklers; ftriving (ometHues to 
pull them out of their liands, or to turn them a fide, in order 
to open thcmfelves an entrance between them. But the Ma- 
cedonians always keeping clofe order, and holding their pikes 
m both Ijands, prefented that iron rampart, and gave thofe 
fuvh great fliokes that flung upon them, that, piercing fluelds 
and cuirriflls, they laid the boldeft of the PeJignians dead, 
who, without any caution, continued to rufli headlong, like 
wild btafts, upon the fpears of their enemies, and to hurry 
upon a death th«y faw before their eyes. 

Ihc Mhole fiont-line being thus put into difordcr, the fe- 
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cond was difcouraged, and began to fall back. They did not 
fly indeed; but, inftead of advancing, they retreated toward* 
mount f Olocris. When Paulus iEmilius law that, he tore 
his clothes, and was (truck with extreme forrow to fee,' upon 
the firft troops having given way, that the Romans were a- 
fraid to face the phalanx. It prrfented a front covered with 
pikes, and clofe as an impenetrable intrenchment ; and con- 
tinuing invincible, it could neither be broke nor opened. But 
at length the inequality of the ground, and the great extent 
of the front of battle, not admitting the enemy to continue 
every where that line of buLklcrs and pikes, Paulus iEmilius 
obferved the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to leave open- 
ings and intervals, and that it fell back on one fide, whilft if 
advanced on the other; which muft neceflarily Iiappen in 
great armies, when the troops, not always afting with the 
fame vigour, fight alfo with different fuccefs. 

Paulus ^milius, as an able general, who knew how to im- 
prove all advantages, dividing his troops into platoons, gave 
orders for them to fall into the void fpaces of the enemies 
battle, and to attack them no longer in front by a general 
charge, but by fmall detachments, and in different places at 
the fame time. Thib order, given fo critically, occafioned the 
gaining of the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the 
void fpaces, and thereby put it out of the enemies power to 
dfe their long pikes, charging them in flank and rear, where 
they were uncovered, 'llie phalanx was broke in an inftanf, 
and all its force, which con filled folcly in its union, and the 
weight of the whole body together, vaniflicd and difappeared. 
When they came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their (hort fwords (Iruck upon the Ro- 
m.iji (liields, which were very ftrong and folid, and covered 
them .limoll from head to foot; on the contrary, they oppof- 
cd fmall bucklers againft the fwords of the Romans, which 
were heavy an j f'rong, and handled with fuch force and vi- 
goufj that thf"/ 1 difeharged a blow which did not either 
cut (icer. oi in v .r (li.clds and armour fly in pieces, and draw 
blood, j he phalanx having loft their advantage, being taken 
on .nr * w. ak jidc, icfifted with great difficulty, and were at 
leiigth. o\Ci :i. 

The \ing of hi icedonia, abandoning hirnfelf to his fear, 
rode oft lull Ip ’ed in the beginning of the battle, and retired 
into the cit y (A Pydna, under pretence ot going to effer a 

I'hjt rn ountiin was c\ idtrtly prrf of 01yrnyu«. 
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iacrifrce to Hercules; as if, fays Plutarch, Hercules was a 
that would receive the facrifices of abjeft cowards, or 
jgive ear ro unjuft vows; for it is not juft that he fliould be 
viftorious, who durft not face his enemy: whereas the fame 
^od received the prayer of Paulus ACmilius, becaufc he alkcd 
viclory with fvvord in hand, and invoked his aid by lighting 
valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the battle was 
warnieft, and where the Romans found the greateft refillance. 
It was there, alfo, that the fon of Cato, Paulus -5Lmilius* fon- 
in-law, after having done prodigies of valour, unhappily loft 
his fword, which flipped out of his hand. Upon this acci- 
dent, quite out of himfclf and inconfolable, he ran through 
the ranks, and aflcmbling a body of brave and refolutc young 
foidLers> he ruflicd headlong and furious upon the Macedoni- 
ans. -After extraordinary efforts, and a moft bloody llaughter, 
they made the latter give way, and remaining mailers of the 
ground, they applied themfelvcs in fearching for the fword, 
which they found at laft under heaps of arms and dead bo- 
dies. Tranfported with that good fortune, and raifing fliours 
of victory, they fell with new ardour upon luch of the enemy 
as flood firm; fo that at length the three thoufand Macedo- 
nians who remained, and were a dill In 61 body from the 
phalanx, were entirely cut in pieces; not a man of them 
quitting lus rank, or ceafing to fight to the laft moment ot 
his life. 

Auer the defeat of this body, all tlie reft fted, and fo great 
2 number of them were killed, that the whole plain, to the 
toot of the mountain, was covered with the dead, and the 
next day, when the Romans pafled the river Leucus, they 
found the waters flill tlained with tlicir blood. It is faid that 
twentv-five thoufand men on the fide of the Macedonians 
perifhed in this battle. The Romans loft only an hundred, 
and made eljveii or twelve thoufand prifoners The cavalry, 
which had no fliarc in this battle, feeing the foot put to the 
Tout, had retired; and the Romans, from their violent ardour 
againfl the phalanx, did not think at that time of purfuing 
them. 

This great battle was decided fo fuddeniy, that tlie charge, 
which faigan at three in the afternoon, was fojlowed by the 
\i6lory before four. The reft of the day was employed in 
the purfuit, which v/as carried very far; fo that the troops did 
not return till late In the night. All the fervants in the army 
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went out to meet their mafters with great fliouts of joy, 
conduaed them with torches to the camp, where they had 
made illuminatioire, and covered the tents with wreaths of ivy 
and crowns of laurel f. 

But HI the midft of his great victory, the general was in 
extreme affli6lion. Of the two fons he had in the bittle, the 
ycRingeft, who wis but feventeen years old, and whom he 
loved with mofl tendernefs, becaufc he had already given 
great hopes of himfelf, did not appear. The camp was ni an 
iiniverfal alarm, and the cries ot joy w^eie changed into a 
mournful fiierice. They fearched for him with torches a- 
mongft the dead, but to no purpofe. At length, wdicn the 
night was Vv.ry rruch advanced, and tlicy dclpaired of c\er 
feeing h»m more, he letunied from the purfu!t, attended onlv 
by two or tluee of his comrades, all covered with the bloot^ 
of the enemy Pau us ^^"imihns thought he had recuvercl 
him from the dead, and did not begin to tafte the joy ofh.^s 
\iftory till tint moment. He was referved for other tears, 
and linns no lefs to be deplored. The }oang Roma’^, of 
we fpeak, w^s the fee on 1 bcipio, wlio was uterwards 
\ died Aincarms, and Numantinus, from having deilroyed 
Cirthagc and Numantia. He was adopted bv the fon of 
iScipio, the conqueror of Hannibal. The coniul immediately 
dilpatehed three couiiers of diftindlon, of whom b’s fon Fa- 
bius was one, to carry the news of this vi<!:fory to Rome. 

In the rrein time Perfeu'., continuing his flight, had pafRd 
the cuy of P^dn'l, and endeavoured to gain Pella, w tli .ill 
his horiL, which had cfcaped from the b.iftlc wirlmut ftnklng 
a b^ovv. 1 he foot fuidiers that fled in difordtr, meeting them 
upon the road, reproached them in the fliarpeil terms, calling 
th. m cow.^rds and traitorsj ai]d cairying their rcfentmeiit 
further, they pulled them off their hoifes, and wounded a 
great number of them. The king, who apprehended the 
confequences cf that tumult, quitted the high load, and, that 
he might net be known, folded up his royal mantle, put it 
behind him, took the diadem from his head, and canied it m 
his hand; and, to difcourfc with his friends with the more 
cafe, he alighted and led his horfe in his hand Several of 
thofe who attended him took different routs from his, under 


f This wab 1 cuftom among the Romans. Caefar writes in the tlvird book 
of the civjI .IT, “ I hat ht found m Pompey’s camp the tents of Lcntulus, and 
<V inc others, cove’-cd with ivy I cciaxn Lcntiili '•t nonnullorum tabern^ c? L 
tf hedtra. 
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various pretexts; lefs to avoid the purfuitof the enemy, than 
*’to fliun the fury of the prince, whofe defeat had only ferved 
to irritate and inflame his natural ferocity. Of all his cour- 
tiers, three only remained with him, and thofe all ftrangers. 
livander of Crete, whom he had employed to aflaflinatc king 
Eumcncs, was one of them. He retained his fidelity for him 
to the laft. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he ftabbed two 
of his treafurers with his own hands, for being fo bold as to 
reprefent to him the faults he had committed, and wdth ill- 
timed freedom to give him their counfel, upon w^hat was ne- 
ceflary to be done for the retrieving his affairs. This cruel 
treatment of two of the principal officers of his court, wffio 
had failed only out of an imprudent and ill-timed 7eal, en- 
tirely lofl him with every body. Alarmed by the almofl uni- 
verfal defertion of his officers and courtiers, he did not think 
himfelf fafe at Pella, and left it the fame night to go to Am- 
plupolis, carrying along with him the greatefl: part of his trea- 
fures. When he arrived there, he fent deputies to Paulus 
-rEmilius, to implore his mercy. From Amphipolis he went 
into the ifland of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple 
of Caftor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia opened 
their gates to the yiefor, and made their fubmiffioii. 

The conful having quitted Pydna, arrived the next day at 
Pella, the happy fituation of which he admired. The king\ 
treafures had be(;n kept in this city; but only the three hun- 
dred talents he had fent to Gentius, king of Thrace, and af- 
terwards caafed to be brought back, were found there. Pau- 
lus jEmilius, having been informed that Pcifeus was in Sa- 
mothracia, repaired to Amphipolis, in order to pafs from 
thence into that ifland. 

He was encamped ^ at Sires, fin the country of the Odo- 
mantes, when he received a letter from Perfeus, which was 
prefented to him by three deputies of inconfidcrable birth and 
condition. He could not forbear fhedding tears, when he 
reflefted upon the uncertainty of human affairs, of which the 
prefent condition of Perfeus was a fcnfible example. But 
when he faw this title and infeription upon the letter, Per- 

feus the king, to the conful Paulus greeting;’' 


6 Liv. 1. xlv. n. 3 — 9. Plut In Paul. ^mll. p. 269, 270. 

> An obfeure unknown city, upon the callern frontier of Macedonia. 
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the ftupid ignorance that prince fecmcd to be in of his con- 
dition, extinguiflied in him all fenfe of coinpafllon; and 
though the tenor of the letter was couched in an humble and 
luppliant ftyle, and little confifted with the royal dignity, he 
difmifled the deputies without an anfwcn How haughty 
were thefe proud republicans, to degrade an unfortumte kin^ 
immediately in this manner! Perfeus perceived the name he 
was henceforth to forget. He wrote a fccond letter, to 
which he only put his name, without the addition of his 
quality. He demanded that corami (lionets (liould be fent to 
treat with him, w^hich was granted. This negoti ition had 
no effeft, becaufe, on the one fide, Perfeus would not re- 
nounce the royal dignity, and Paulus -ZLlmilius, on the other, 
infifled that he fliould fubmit his fite entirely to the deter- 
mination of the Roman people. 

During this time the pnetor Oftavlus, wlio commanded 
the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did not take Perfeus 
by force out of that afylum, in refpeft to the gods who pre- 
fidcd in it, but he endeavoured by promifes and threats to in- 
duce him to quit it, and furrender himfelf to the Romans. 
His endeavours were incffetlual. 

A young Roman, named Acilius, either of him A. If, or in 
concert wnth the pr^tor, took another courfc to draw the 
king out of the fanftuary. In the aflembly of the Samothra- 
cians, wtiich was then held, he faid to them: Is it a truth, 
or without foundation, that your ifland is held n fnered and 
inviolr.hic afylum, throughout all its extent r ' Upon being 
anfwered by all prefein, that it was undoubtedly fo. How 
“ then,” continued he, ‘‘ do you fufFer its fanfiity to be vio- 
latcd by an homicide, contaminated with the blood of 
king Eumenes? And as all religious ceremonies begin by 
the exclufion of thofe whofe hands are impure, how can 
‘‘ you fufl'er your temple to be profaned and defiled by the 
«« prefence of an infamous murderer?” This accufation fell 
upon Perlcus; but the Samothracians chofe rather to apply 
it to Evaiider, whom all the world knew had been the ?igent 
in the intended allafllnation of Eumenes. They fent therefore 
to tell the king, that Evandcr was accufed of aflaflination, 
and that he fhould appear according to the cuftom of their 
fandtuary, to juftify himfelf before the judges; or, if he was 
afraid to do that, that he fhould take meafures for his fafety, 
and quit the temple. The king having fent for Evandcr, ad- 
vifed him in the ftrongeft terms not to fubinb to that fen 
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tence^ He had his reafons for giving this counfel, appre- 
hending he would declarci that the affaffination had been un- 
dertaken by his order, and therefore gave him to underftand, 
that the only method he could take was to kill himfelf. Evan- 
dcr feemed at firft to confent to it, and profefling, that he 
had rather die by poifon than the fword, he intended to make 
his cfcape by flight The king was aware of that defign, and 
fearing the Samothvacians would let the weight of their re- 
fentment fall on him, as having withdrawn the offender from 
the pumfhmcnt he deferved, he ordered him to be killed. 
This was polluting the fanftuary with a new crime; but he 
corrupted the principal magiftratc with prefents of money, 
who declared in the affcmbly, that Evandcr had laid violent 
hands upon himfelf. 

The praetor, not being able to perfuade Perfeus to quit his 
afylum, was reduced to deprive him of all means to embark 
and make his cfcape. However, notwlthftanding his precau- 
tions, Perfeus gained fecretiy a certain Cretan, called Oro- 
andes who had a merchant (hip, and prevailed upon him to 
receive him on board, with all his treafures; they amounted 
to two thoufand talents, that is, to about three hundred thou- 
fand pounds. But, fufpicious as he was, he did not difpoflrcfs 
liimfelf of the whole; fent only a part of it to the (hip, and 
referved the reft of it to be carried on board with himfelf. 
The Cretan, following the genius of his country upon thi^ 
occafion, fliippcd all the gold and filver that had been fent 
him in the evening, and let Perfeus know that he had only 
to come to the port at midnight with his children, and fuch 
of his people as were abfolutely neceffary to attend his per- 
fon. 

The appointed time approaching, Perfeus with infinite 
difficulty crept through a very narrow window, crolfed a 
garden, and got out through a ruinous houfe, with his wife 
and fon. The remainder of his treafures followed him. 
His grief and defpair was incxpreffiblc, when he was inform- 
ed that Oroandes, with his rich freight, was under fail, 
lie had intruded his other children to Ion of Theflalonica, 
who had been his favourite, and betrayed him in bis misfor- 
tunes; for he delivered up bis children to Odfavius; which 
was the principal caufe that induced Perfeus to put himfelf 
into the power of thofe who had his children in their hands. 

He accordingly furrendered himfelf and Philip his fon ta 
the prsetor OAavius, who made him embark, in order to his 
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being carried to the conful; having firft apprized him of his 
coming. Paulus iEmilius fciit his fon-in-law Tubero to 
meet him. Perfeus, in a mourning habit, entered the camp, 
attended only by his fon. The conful, who waited for him 
with a fuiEciently numerous train, upon his arrival, rofe from 
his feat, and advancing fome few fteps, olFered him his 
hand. Perfeus threw himfelf at his feeij but he raifed him 
immediately, and would not fufFcr him to embrace his knees. 
Having introduced him into his tent, he made him fit down, 
facing thofe who formed the alTembly. 

He began by alking him; “ What caufe of difcontent had 
induced him to enter with fo much animofity into a war 
“ with the Roman people, that cxpofed himfelf and his 
“ kbigdom to the grcateit dangers.'^” When, inftead of the 
anfwcr which every body expeftcd, the king, fixing his eyes 
upon the ground, and flicdding tears, kept filence, Paulus 
^milius continued to this efFcft: Had you afcendcd the 
throne a youth, I ftiould be Icfs furprifed at your being ig- 
norant of what it was to have the Roman people for your 
friends or enemies. But having been prefent in the war 
** made by your father againft us, and certainly, remernber- 
“ ing the peace, which we have punftually obferved on our 
fide, how could you prefer war rather than peace, wdth a 
people, whofe force in the former, and fidelity in the lat- 
ter, you had fo well experienced?” Perfeus making no more 
anfwer to this reproach than he had done to the firft queftion: 

In whatfoever manner, notwithftanding,” refumed the con- 
ful, thefe affairs have happened; whether they are the ef- 
fefls of error, to which all mankind are liable, or of chance, 
«« or that fatal deftiny which fuperintends all things, take 
‘‘ courage. The Clemency with which the Roman people 
have behaved in regard to many other kings and nations, 
ought to infpirc you, I do not fay with fome hope only, 
but with almoft entire confidence, that you will meet with 
the fame treatment." He fpoke this in Greek to Perfeus: ^ 
then, turning towards the Romans, « You * fee,” faid he in 
his own language, << a great example of the inconftancy of 


• Exemplum infignc cernitis, “ inquIt,’* mutationes rerum humanarum. Vo- 
• bis hoc praecipue dico, juvcnca. Idco in fccundis rebus nihil in quemquam iu- 
perbe ac violcnter confulere decet, ncc prsfeiiti crcdcre fortune, cum quid vef^ 
per ferat incertum fit. Is demum vir erit, cujus animum nec profpera flatu fuo 
efibrec, nec adverfa infringet. Liv. 
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human affairs. It is to you principally, young Romans, I 
** addrefs this difcourfe. The uncertainty of what may hap- 
pen to us every day, ought to teach us never to ufc any 
one with infolence and cruelty in our profpcrity, nor rely 
« too much upon our prefent advantages. The proof of real 
merit and true valour is neither to be too elate in good, 
nor too dejcdled in bad fortune.” Paulus iEmiiius, hav- 
ing difmilTcd the affembly, charged Tubero with the care of 
the king. He invited him that day to his table, and ordered 
him to be treated with all the honours his prefent condition 
would admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter quarters. Amphi- 
poUs received the greateft part of the troops; ^ the rell were 
diftributed into the neighbouring cities. Thus ended the 
war between the Romans and Perfeus, which had continued 
four years; and with it a kingdom fo illuftrious both in Eu- 
rope and Afia. Perfeus ^ had reigned eleven years. He 
was reckoned the * fortieth king from Caranus, who was the 
firll that reigned in Macedonia. So important a conqueit 
coft Paulus JEmilius only 6ftcen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obfiurc, till the 
time of Philip, fon of Amyntas. Under that prince, and by 
his great exploits, it made confiderable acquifitions, which did 
not extend however beyond the bounds of Europe; he annex- 
ed to it a part of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind ot 
empire over all Greece. It afterwards extended into Afia; 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, fubjedl- 
ed all the provinces, of which the vaft empire of the Per- 
fians was compofed, and carried its vi£torious arms to the 
extremities of the earth 5 I mean, to Arabia on one fide, and 
the Indies on the other. This empire of Macedonia, the 
greateft that had been in the world, divided, or rather torn, 
into different kingdoms, after the death of Alexander by his 
fucceflbrs, who took each a part to himfdf, fubfifted dur- 
ing fomething more than one hundred and fifty years; from 
the exalted height to which the viftorious arms of that prince 
had raifed it, to the entire ruin of Macedonia. Such was 
the period of the fo-much-boafted exploits of that famous 
conqueror, the terror and admiration of the univerfe; or, to 


^ e Liv. 1. xlv. n. 4* 

* Livy, fuch as we have him, fays the twentieth. Juftiii the thirtieth It 
is thought there is an error in tjie figure, and that it inould be corre<^ltd, the 
fortieth with Eufebius 
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fpeak more juIUy, the example of the mod vain and mod 
frantic ambition the world ever knew. 

The three deputies whom Paulus ^dilmilius had Knt to 
Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory over Perl'eus, 
ufed all poflible diligence on their journey. But long before 
their arrival, and only the fourth day after the battle, whilit. 
the games were celebrating in their Circus, it was v/iiifpercd 
about, that a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Per- 
feus entirely defeated. This news was attended wdth clap- 
ping of hands, and cries of victory throughout the whole 
Circus. But when the magiflratcs, after a drl(!d inquiry, had 
difeovered that it was a rumour, without either author or 
foundation, that falfc and Ihort-livcd joy ceafed, and left only 
a fecret hope, that it was perhaps a prefage of vid:ory, which 
either was already, or would foon ho, obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of paii^. They 
were informed, that Perfeus had been entirely defeated; that 
he was flying, and could not cfcape falling into the hands of 
the vi£lor. The people’s joy, which had been fufpended till 
then, broke out moderately. The deputies read a circiim- 
Itantial narrative of the battle, fiift in t!ie fenate, and after- 
wards in the aflembly of the people. Public prayers and t.i- 
criflceo were decreed, and all the temples filled in an inllani 
with infinite crowds of people, who went thither to return 
thanks to the gods for their fignal protedlion vcuchfafed the 
republic. 

After the nomination of ^ new confuls at Rome, the com- 
mand of the army in Macedonia was continued to Paul us AC 
niilius, and that in Illyria to L. Anicius. Ten coinmiflioners 
were then appointed to regulate afl'airs in Macedonia, and 
five for Illyria. The fenate, before they fet out, regulated 
their commiflion in part, ll was decreed in particular, that 
the Macedonians and Illyrians fliould be declared free; in 
order that all nations might know, the end of the Roman 
arms was not to fubjeft free people, but to deliver fuch as 
were inflaved; fo that the one, under the prote£lion of the 
Roman name, might always retain their liberty, and the other, 
who were under the rule of kings, might be treated with more 
lenity and juftice by them, in confideration for the Romans; 
or that, whenever war (liould arife between thofe kings and the 
Roman people, the nations might know that the ifl'uc of thofc 
wars would be viftory for the Romans, and liberty for them. 


f A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 167. l.iv, xlv. n. I 7 . 18. 
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The fenate alfo aboliflicd certain duties upon the mines and 
'land-cftatcs; becaufe thofe duties could not be collcftcd but 
by the miniftry of tax-farmers, commonly called publicans; 
and that whenever fuch fort * of farmers are fuftcred, the laws 
are of no force, and the people arc always opprefled. They 
eftablilhed a general council for the nation ; left the popu- 
lace ftiould caufe the liberty granted them by the fenate to 
degenerate into a deftrudlive licence. Macedonia was divid- 
ed into four regions; each of which had a diftinft council, 
•and were to pay the Romans one moiety of the tributes which 
they had been accuftomed to pay their kings. Thefe were in 
part the orders with which the commiflioners for Macedonia 
were charged. Thofe for Illyria had almoft the fame inftruc- 
tions, and arrived there firft. After having communicated their 
commiflion to the pro-praetor Anicius, who came to Scodra 
to meet tlicm, they fummoned an afl'embly of the principal 
perfons of the nation. Anicius having afeended his tribunal, 
declared to them, that the fenate and people of Rome granted 
liberty to the Illyrians, and that the garrifons (hould be 
v/ithdrawn from all the cities and forts of the country as foon 
•as poffible. In regard to fome people, who, cither before or 
during the war, had declared for the Romans, an cxemptio:! 
from all taxes was added to their liberty; all the reft were 
difeharged from one half of the imports formerly paid to the 
kings. Illyria was divided into three regions or parts, which 
had each of them their public council and magiftrates. 

Before the deputies for Macedonia arrived there, Pau- 
lus iEmilius, who was at leifure, vifited, during the autumn, 
the moft celebrated cities of Greece; to fee thofe things witli 
his own eyes, which all the world talked of, without know- 
ing them. Having left the command of the camp to Sul- 
picius Gallus, he fet out with a fmall train accompanied by 
young Scipio his fon, and Athenaeus, king Eumenes* brother- 

He paired through Thcflaly, in his way to Dclphos, the 
moft celebrated oracle in the univerfe. The multitude and 
value of the prefents, ftatucs, vclTcls, and tripods, with which 
that temple was filled, furprifed him extremely. He there 
offered a facrifice to Apollo. Having feen a great fquare 
pillar of white marble, on which a golden ftatue of Perfeus 

g Liv. 1 . xlv. n. a7, a8. Plut in Paul. iEmil. p. 270. 

* £t ubi publicanus eft, ibi aut jus publicum vanum, aut libertatem fociis 
dTc. Liv. 
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was to have been placed, he caufed his own to be fet upon 
it, faying, That the vanquiflied ought to give place to the* 
“ viftors.” 

He faw at Lcbadia the temple of Jupiter furnamed Tropho- 
nius, and the entrance of the cavern, into which thofc w^ho 
confulted the f oracle defeended. He oflered a facrihee to 
Jupiter, ^and the goddefs Hercynna, who was believed to be 
the daughter of Trophonius. 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiofity in feeing the Euripus, 
and the ebb and How of the fca, which is there very frequeni 
and extraordinary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulus, from vhich 
port the famous fleet of Agamemnon failed for Troy. He 
made a vifit to the temple of Diana in that place, upon 
wliofc alter that king of kings facrificed his daughter Iphi- 
genia, to obtain a profperous voyage from the goddefs. 

After having palled tlirough Oropus in Attica, where the 
footlifaycr Amphilochus was honoured as a god, he came to 
Athens, a city celebrated by ancient renown, where abun- 
dance of objects prefented thcmfelves to his view, well capa- 
ble of infpiring and gratifying his curiofity: the citadel, the 
ports, the walls which joined the Piraeus to the city, the arfe- 
nals for the navy, creeled by illuftrious generals, the ftatues of 
gods and men, in which it wa^ hard to know, whether the 
matter or art were mod admirable. He did not forget to of- 
fer a facrifice to Minerva, the tutelary goddefs of the citadel. 

WhiKl Paulus Ailmilius was in that city, he demanded an 
excellent philofophcr of the Athenians to finifli the education 
of his children, and *i fine painter to defigii the ornaments of 
his triumph. They immediately call their eyes upon Metro- 
doriis, wlio excelled both in philofophy and painting: a very 
iingular and extraordinary praife, which was confirmed .by 
experience, and the approbation of Paulus -I'Emiliiis. We 
here fee the attention paid by the great men of antiquity to 
the education of their children. Ihc fons of that Roman 
general were then of fome age, the yoiingefl of the two, who 
made the campaign in ^laccdonia with his father, being at 
that lime feventcen years old. lie thought it ncccfiary, how- 
ever, to have a philofopher wnth them, capable of forming 
both tlieir minds by the ftudy of the fcicnces, and their man- 
ners by that of moral virtue, which of all fludies is the moR 
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important, infl yet the mod negic£led. To know what arc 
^thc cfFs^<^ls of fuch an education, we have not only to confider 
the* future grcatn^.fs of the youngefk of the two fons of this 
conful, who inherited the name and merit of Scipio Afri- 
canus, his grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus jEmihus, 
his natural father*, who ruined Carthage and Numantia; who 
diiUnguiflied himfclf as much by polite learning and the fei- 
ences, as by his military virtues; who held it for his honour 
to have Polybius the hiltorim, Panxtius the philofopher, and 
'Terence the potc, for his friends and companions; who, in a 
word, to ufe the terms of a writer of excellent fenfe, never 
fiH, did, or thought, any thing unworthy a Roman. Paulus 
vlimlilus, having found the precious treafure he fought, in 
the perfon of Metrodorus, left Athens well fatisfied. 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel and ifth- 
miis were an agreeable fight to him. The firft, which was 
fitunted upon the top of a mountain, abounded with ilreams 
and fountains of exceedingly pure water; and the ifthmus, 
which feparated by a veiy fmdl neck of land two neighbour- 
ing feas, the one oil the eaft, and the other on the welt of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illuftrious cities, were the 
next m his way, and a^t'^rwards Epulmrus, kfs opulent than 
the two oth 'rs, well known from th“ famous temple of 
j5ifcuLipius, where he Lwv an infinite multitude of rich pre- 
fents, tiie ofLrings of fjck perfor.s, out of gratitude for the 
cures they imigined to hav<^ received from that god. 

Sparta was not cliRinguiflv'd by the magnificence of its 
buildings, but by the wiidom of its laws, cuftoms, and dif- 
Ciplinc. 

Having tiken Mcgilorolis In his way, he arrived at Olym- 
pia, whtre he faw abund in^ <? ol th»n^s wortiiy of admn ition; 
but when he calt hiscyts upon the flaluc of Jupiter, Phidias’ 
mafter-piece, be was much fliuck, lays J^ivy, as if he had 
ften the god hnnfelf, and cried out, tiir»t “ This Jupit<.r ot 

Paul las was the cxn.1 Tapilcr of [ Homer.” Im.gimng 
iiimfelt in the Capitol, he cllercd a more folcmn facrihce hcic 
than he had done any where '^Ife. 

• P S K' r . 1 " v^. \ r tv tis P A^r^c". ' pat ni i ] ic L V uili mi M • j 
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Having made the lour of Greece in this manner, without 
giving himfeif any trouble to know people’s thoughts in re- 
gard to Perfeus, and to avoid giving the allies any caufc 
difeonterjt, he returned to Demetiias. He had met on his 
way a number of ^toilans, who came to inform him of an 
unhappy accident which had befallen their city. He ordered 
them to attend him Amphipolis. Having received advice, 
that the ten commifTioncrs had already pafled the fea, he quit- 
ted ail other affairs, and Wvint to m»-et them at Apollon ia, 
which was only one day's journey from Amphipolis. He 
was very much furprifod to meet Perf-us there, whom his 
guards IndVred to go about with abundance of liberty, for 
white* he afeer wards warn.Iy reproved Sulpiciiis, to whofe 
care he h \d confided that important prifonuT. He put him. 
With riiilip his fun, into the hands of PolUiurnius, with orders 
to guard iii:n better. For Ins slaughter and younger fon, he 
caufed them to be brou,;l»t from Samotiiracia to Amphipolis, 
where he ordered fuch care to be taken of them, as their birth 
and condition required. 

The commiflaoiiers ^ being come thither, as had been a- 
greed on by them, and having entered the chamber of the af- 
lembly, where a great number of Macedonians were prefent, 
he took his feat in his tribunal, and after having caufed filence 
to be made by the crier, Paulus oEmilius repeated in Latin 
the regulations made by the fenatc and by himfclf, in con- 
jun£lion with the commiflioners, relating to Macedonia. Xhc 
principal articles were, that Macedonia was declared free; 
that it fliould pay the Romans only half the tribute paid the 
king, which was fixed at the fum of an hundred talents, or 
an hundred thoufand crowns 5 that it fhould have a public 
council, con^pofed of a certain number of fenators, wherein 
all afiairs fliouid bs dlfcuffed and adjudged; that it fliould be 
divided for the future into tour regions or cantons, that 
fliould each have their council, in which particular affairs 
fhould be examined; and that no perfon fliould cuntra£l mrar- 
riage, or purchafj Juncls or houfes out of their own canton. 
Several other articles of lefs importance were annexed to 
thefe. The preetor Oclivius, who was prefent in this aflem- 
bly, exjilained the feveral articles in Greek, as Pauliis /Fmi- 
lius pronounced them in Latin. The article of liberty, and 
vha^ for tiie ditninulioii of tribute, gave the Macedonians cx- 
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ccieding pleafure, who little expefted them: but they looked 
upon the divifioii of Macedonia into difFcrcnt regions, that 
were not to have their ufual commerce with each other, like 
the rending a body in pieces, by feparating its members, 
which have no life, and fubfift only in their mutual fupport of 
each other. 

* The conful afterwards gave audience to the iEtolians. I 
fliall relate elfewhere the fubjeft of it. 

After thofe foreign affairs were over, ^ Paulus Ailmilius re- 
called the Macedonians into the affcmbly, in order to put the 
lad hand to his regulations. He fpoke at firft upon the fena- 
torsj who were to compofe the public council, wherein the 
national adiirs were to be tranfa^fed, and the choice of them 
was left to the people. A lift was then read of the principal 
perfons of the country, who were to be fent into Italy, with 
fiich of their children as had attained the age of fifteen. This 
article fee'med very hard at firft; but it was foon perceived, 
that it had been refolved only for the better fecurity of the 
people's liberty, for this lift included the great lords, gene- 
rals of the army, commanders of the fleet, all fuch as had any 
offices at the court, or had been employed in cmbaffies, with 
many other officers accuftomed to pay their court to the 
king in the ab’ert manner of flaves, and to comimand others 
with infolcnce. Thefe vi ere all rich perfons, who lived at a 
great expcncc, had magnificent equipages, and would not 
cafily be reduced to a quite different kind of life, in which 
liberty makes the whole people equal, and fubjedls all to the 
laws. They were therefore all ordered to quit Macedonia, 
and tranfport themfelves into Italy, upon pain of death for 
fuch as difobcyed. The regulations made for Macedonia by 
Paulus Aimilius were fo reafonable, that they did not feem 
calculated for conquered enemies, but for faithful allies, with 
whom there was entire leafon to be fatibfied; and the cfledts, 
from which the nature of laws are beft known, proved, that 
there was nothing to be amended in the inftitutions of that 
wife magiftratc. 

To thefe ferious afiairs * fucceeded a celebration of game*^, 
for which pr^-parations had long been making, and to which 
care had been taken to invite all the moft confiderablc per- 
fons in the cities of Afia and Greece. The Roman general 


i Liv 1 \Iv n 31, k Ibid n 32. 
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offered magnificent facrificcs to the gods, and gdve fuperb 
fcafts; the king’s treafurcs fupplying him abundantly witM 
the means of defraying fuch great expcnces; but for the good 
order and fine taite obfervable in them, he was indebted fole- 
. ly to himfclf. For having fo many thoufands to receive, he 
evidenced fo nice a difeernment, and fo exaft a knowledge 
of the quality of all the guefts, that every one was lodged, 
placed, and treated according to his rank and merit; and 
there was nobody who had not rcafon to praife his politenefs 
and gencrofity. The Greeks could not fufficiently admire, 
that even in games, till then unknown to the Romans, he 
fhould inftance fo diftinguifhing a judgment and , attention; 
and that a man employed in the greatefi, fliould not negledl 
the leaft propriety in fmall affairs. 

He had caufed all the fpoils that he did not think fit to 
carry to Rome, to be piled up in one great heap; bows, quiv- 
ers, arrows, javelins, in a word, arms of all forts; and caufed 
them to be difpofed of in forms of trophies. With a torch 
in his hand, he fet fire to them firfl himfelf, as his principal 
officers did after him. 

He afterwards expofed to the view of the fpeclators, upon 
a place raifed exprefsiy for the occafion, all that was richeft 
and mofl magnificent in the fpoils he had taken in Macedo- 
nia, and which were to be carried to Rome; rich moveables, 
ftatues, -and paintings of the greatefl maflers, veflels of gold, 
filver, copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the 
times of its greatefl opulence, beheld any thing like what was 
now exhibited. 

But the highefl fatibfnflion Paulus .d'^milius received from 
his magnificence, and which was Hill more grateful to fclf- 
love, was to fee, that in the midft of fo many extraordinary 
objefls and curious fights, nothing was thought fo wonder- 
ful, or fo worthy of attention and admiration as himfelf. 
y\nd as people were farpTifed at the fins order of his table, 
he faid, whth an air of pleafantry, that the fame genius which 
w'as necellary in difpofing a battle, w'ould ferve aifo in regu- 
lating a feafl; in the firTt, it rendered an army formidable 
to enemies; in the latter, an entertainment agreeable to 
gueHs. 

His difintereftednefs and magnanimity w’ere no lefs praifed 
than his magnificence and politenefs, for he never fo much as 
faw tlic gold and Giver found amongfl: the king’s treafures, 
which amounted to very great fums, but ordered it ail to be 
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delivered to treafurersj in order to its being applied to the 
ufe of the public. He only permitted his fons, who were 
•fond of ftudy, to keep the b^ks of Perfeus’ library for their 
own ufe. The young noblemen of thofc times, and fuch as 
were defigned one day for the command of armies, did not 
poficfs a contempt for learning, nor believe it cither unwortliy 
of their birth, or unneceffary to the proftfllon of arms 

When Paulus j($lmilius had regulated all the afi'c-irs of 
Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks, and after having 
exhorted the Macedonians not to abufe the liberty granted 
them by the Romans, and to preferve it by good goveri>mfMU 
and union, he fet out for Epirus, with a decree of the fcnaie, 
to abandon all the cities that had rtvoltrcl to the klng’b p-»rty, 
to be plundered by his troops He had font alio Scipio 
Nafica, and Fahius his fon, with part of the army, to ravige 
the country of the Illyrian*^, uho had given aid to that p'lnce. 

The Roman general, being arrived in Epirus, thou^^it it 
proper, for the more prudent execution of his commilhon, 
that his defign fbouUl not be forefeen. He llieiefore f» nt 
officers into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing the 
jgarrilbiiS, in ordvr that the Epircts Ihould er^joy the l.irnc 
iiberty as the Mac^'doniins. So rnw'ortliy a Itratagem was 
called prudence. He then fignified to ten of the piincipal 
perfons of Cxich chy, that they ihould biit*g all tiu gold and 
tilver in their lioufjs and templco upon a ccitain d ly into tlic 
market-place, to he laid up in the puh.lc treafury, and diltn- 
fcuted his troops into ail the cities. Upon ilie day pr'^fivcd, 
all the gold and filv^-r wis brouglit caily in the morning into 
the public price, and at ic’i of the cio^k tlie roh.icrs fell fu- 
rioully upon the houms which w'crc abandjiiLd to them to b‘ 
plund'-red at their merry An huiuirrd .n'.d hfiy thonfind 
men wre mads {laves, and aiicr thv c.ti i \ \{i .g< d, thJr 
'-''sllb were (hniiolilhcd, the nirnber of v 1 i Ij w v ry 

of f'vcnty. d Ivc vvlioie booty w,s f 'id, ,iiul oi the funi 
rul'd by if. e.w h of the horfe hid abou^ iv'u ])<>»» ^Mcr- 
frVi fnur irjndred, den'»rii, and < ^ch of tlic fo^l a live 
pounds, two hunditd dcnaiii. 

Aff^r P.ailus A.mdius, centrary fo Ids naliiral nilp^ f-ti )n, 
wli'cli w.i*) gMitle and hnranc, hid cauhd tliis drertf to be 
?)ixt in execution, he .idv\r.ced to tne ha at the c’rv ol Oii- 
<Lum. bf'mc diys aPer, Anicius liaving ahunb’td th' rcnnini- 
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clcr of the Epirots and Acarnamans, ordered the principal 
perfons of them, whofe caufe had been rcfcrved for the judg^-* 
ment of the fenate, to follow him into Italy. 

Paulus iEmillus, being ^ arrived at the mouth of the Tiber, 
entered that river in king Perfeus’ galley, which had Gxtecn 
benches of oars, and wherein was dlfplayed, not only the 
arms which had been taken, but all the rich (tuffs and fined 
carpets of purple found amongft the booty. All the Romans, 
who came out to meet that galley, accompanied it in crowds 
upon the fide of the river, and feemed to give the proconful 
an anticipation of the honours of the triumph he had fo well 
deferved. But the foldiery, who had looked with a greedy 
eye upon the immenfe treafures of the king, and had not had 
all the (hare of them they had promifed themfcives, retained 
a warm refentment upon that account, and were very ill fa- 
tisfied with Paulus /Emilius. They openly reproached him 
with having treated them with too much rigour and authori- 
ty, and feemed determined to refufc him the honour of a tri- 
umph by their fufFrages. The foldiers called that general’s 
exaftitude, in point of difciplinc, rigour; and their difeon- 
tent, occafioned by their avarice, threw a falfe glofs upon the 
excellent qualities of Paulus ^‘Imilius; to whom, however, 
they were obliged to do jultice in their hearts, by acknow- 
ledging the fuperiority of his merit in every thing. 

After fome debates, a triumph was granted him. Never 
had any thing been fo magnificent. It continued three days 
fiKxefhvely. I do not enter in this place into a particular 
acec imt of it; that feems foreign to the Grecian Hiflory. 
The money in fpecie carried in it, without reckoning an in- 
finite number of gold and fiiver vcfiels, amounted to more 
than one miillon two hundred and fifty thoiifand pounds 
Sterling. One finglc cup of .litili'y gold, which Paulus Aimi- 
bus nad cauled to be made, and weighed * ten talents, was 
valucfl foi the gold only at an hundred thoufand crowns. It 
w.is adorned with jewels, UTid confccrated to Jupiter Caplto- 
linus 

Befides thefc rich fpoils and treafures, which wtre carried 
in pomp, w.*s the cbaii^'t (^f Perfeus, with his arms, and 

Uj < n his arms, ’ 'ov u di.ulem. At fome diflancc followed 
his children, v . / r governors, preceptors, and all the of“ 

n 1 * ' M . Pint, in Pdul TEmil. g. 271. 

* ' .V.11C weighed fixty pounds. 
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ficers of their houfehold, who, (hedding tears, held out their 
hands to the people, and taught thofe little captives to do 
the fame, and to endeavour^ by their fupplicatioas and pray- 
ers, to move them in their favour. They were two fons and 
a daughter, who had little fenfe of the greatnefs of their ca- 
lamity, from the tendernefs of their years; a circumftance 
which ftill more excited compaflion. All eyes were fixed 
upon them, whilft their father was fcarce regarded, and in 
the midft of the public joy, the people could not refrain from 
tears at fo mournful a fight. 

King Perfcus walked after his children and all their train, 
wrapt in a morning cloak. His air and behaviour feemtd 
to argue, that the excefs of his misfortunes had turned hij 
brain. He was followed by a troop of his friends and cour- 
tiers, who hanging down their heads and weeping, with their 
eyes always fixed upon him, fiifliciently explained to the fpec- 
tators, that, little afFecled with their own misfortunes, they 
were fenfible folely to thofe of their king. 

It is faid, that Perieub fent to defire Paulus A'hniliiis not to 
exhibit him as a fpeCtacle to the Romans, anil to fpare him 
the iiidlgnity of being led in triumph. Paulus Aimilius re- 
plied coldly, ‘‘ Tlic favour he afiis of me is in his own pow- 

er, he can procure it for himfelf.” He repioached in thofe 
few wmrds, his cowardice and exceflive love of life, which the 
Pagans thought incumbent on tlicm to ficrifice gcncroufly 
in fuch conjunclurcs. 'Phey did not know, that it is nevei 
Iiwful to attemp*t upon one's own life. But Perfeus was not 
prevented by that confideration. 

Paulus Aimiiiub, feated in a fuperb chariot, and magnifi- 
cently adorned, clofed the march. He had liis two fona on 
each fide of him. 

Whatever compafTion he had for the rfiibrortunes of Perf.- 
ii'?, and howrwer inclined he m'ght be to ferve liini, ail he 
could do tor him, was to have him removed from the public 
prifon to a more comnaodious p!ace. Hirnfilf and hib fon 
Alexander, were carried, by order of the fenale, to Alba, 
where he was guardv^d, and fuppliad with money, furniture 
and people to ferve him. Moft authors a.^ree, th it he occ i- 
foned his own death by abdaining from food. He had 
ycigne 1 elevcii years. Macedonia was not reduced into a 
province till fome years afterwards. 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were alio granted the honour 
of a triumph; the firlt for his naval vitflorics, and the other 
icr that iie had gdn.d in 
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Cotys, king of Thrace, fent to demand his fon, who had 
been confined in prifon, after having been led in triumpli. 
He excufed himfelf for his attachment to the party of Per- 
feus, and offered a great ranfom for the prifoner. The fenate, 
without receiving his excufes, replied, that having more re- 
gard to his ancient fervices than late fault, they would fend 
back his fon, but without accepting any ranfom. That the 
favours conferred by the Roman people were free and volun- 
tary, and that they chofe rather to leave the price of them to 
the gratitude and affedion of thofe they obliged, than to be 
paid immediately for them. 
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